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DR.  PUTNAM'S  SERMONS.* 

For  twenty  years  or  more  before  his  death,  Dr.  Putnam 
was  second  to  no  other  living  preacher  in  the  denomination 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  probably  no  preacher  in  the 
United  States  surpassed  him  in  the  power  of  interesting  and 
instructing  a  large  congregation  of  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful men.  We  do  not  think  he  overestimated  his  gifts  as  a 
speaker ;  but  he  underestimated  his  ability  as  a  writer,  and 
therefore  shrunk  more  than  he  ought  from  having  any  of  his 
sermons  printed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  what  it  is  that  gives  such  effec- 
tiveness to  the  spoken  word.  It  is  not  the  voice  alone ;  for 
sometimes  men  with  very  defective  organs  of  speech,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  for  example,  have,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  gift  of  eloquence.  In  some  unaccountable  way,  through 
the  voice,  the  eye,  the  personal  presence,  we  are  made  to 
feel  as  if  the  whole  man,  with  his  living  thought,  soul,  and 
character,  were  impressing  himself   upon  us.      Like   Dr. 

*Sermon8  Preached  in  the  Church  qf  the  FItret  SMgioue  Safety  in  Eoxbury.  By 
Qeorge  Putnam.   BoBton:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 
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Channing,  Dr.  Putnam,  as  he  walked  in  the  street,  seemed 
rather  an  ordinary  man.  But  when  either  of  them  rose  in 
the  pulpit,  his  presence  filled  the  church.  There  was  some- 
thing greater  than  the  man  speaking  in  him  and  through 
him,  giving  to  the  words  he  spoke  a  weight  of  meaning,  a 
sublimity  and  authority,  not  their  own.  Sermons  thus 
spoken  are  apt  to  disappoint  us  when  we  read  them.  It 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
most  effective  and  impressive  discourse  is  gradually  accumu- 
lating till  it  culminates  in  some  single  passage  in  which  it 
bursts  upon  us  with  overwhelming  force.  Almost  always, 
in  such  cases,  when  we  come  to  read  the  sermon  and  seek 
out  the  passage  which  so  moved  and  excited  us,  we  fail  to 
find  what  we  had  expected.  There  is  nothing  in  the  lan- 
guage to  account  for  the  effect.  It  is  so  in  all  the  highest 
works  of  genius.  In  "King  Lear"  or  "Othello"  or  the  "Divine 
Comedy"  of  Dante,  as  we  read  them,  carried  along  by  the 
natural  progress  and  development  of  thought,  we  come 
across  single  passages  which  seem  to  blaze  out  with  all  the 
fires  which  have  been  accumulating,  or  melt  us  down  with 
the  pathos  which  has  been  gathering  for  utterance,  through 
all  that  has  gone  before.  After  our  excitement  is  over,  we 
turn  again  to  the  passage,  or  read  it  to  a  friend,  and  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  life  that  was  once  in  it.  But  we 
have  severed  it  from  its  living  connections  and  associations. 
We  have  separated  the  wire  from  its  battery.  Except  as  con- 
nected with  the  whole,  no  part  can  have  its  legitimate 
power.  Even  the  poem  which  is  written  for  the  eye  suffers 
when  read  in  this  way.  How  much  more  the  sermon  which 
is  written  only  to  be  spoken ! 

Some  orators  have  maintained  that  the  speech  which  most 
entirely  accomplishes  its  purpose  in  the  utterance  is  neces- 
sarily good  for  nothing  afterward.  The  most  eloquent 
sermons  and  speeches  make  dull  reading.  Charles  James 
Fox  and  William  Pitt  very  far  surpassed  Edmund  Burke  as 
parliamentary  debaters,  but  among  the  thousand  who  read 
hu  speeches  with  admiration,  who  cares  to  study  their  works  ? 
The  most  effective  speeches  often  seem  to  have  spent  all 
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their  force  in  the  utterance,  like  the  water  in  a  turbine 
wheel,  which,  having  imparted  all  its  strength  to  the 
machinery  of  a  vast  factory,  falls  helpless  and  exhausted 
below.  Who  reads  a  speech  of  Henry  Clay's  or  a  sermon  of 
Whitefield's  or  even  of  Chalmers'  ?  A  few  men  only  among 
the  great  orators  have  that  in  their  style  and  thought  which 
lives  on  in  power  and  beauty  after  the  occasion  has  passed 
by.  Daniel  Webster  is  the  only  one  among  our  great  public 
speakers  whose  works  bear  this  test,  and  already  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  his  speeches,  which  were  caught  up  and  read 
with  such  enthusiasm  at  the  time,  have  lost  almost  entirely 
their  power  to  interest  us.  Channing  and  Robertson  are  the 
only  eloquent  preachers  of  the  present  century  whose  printed 
sermons  have  had  an  influence  at  all  commensurate  with 
their  pulpit  effectiveness. 

We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Putnam,  with  the 
discretion  and  the  modest  estimate  of  himself  which  marked 
his  conduct,  should  have  been  unwilling  to  publish  any  of 
his  sermons.  But  we  think,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
he  underestimated  his  powers  as  a  writer,  and  that  his  repu- 
tation, instead  of  being  compromised,  would  have  been  ex. 
tended  and  increased  by  the  seasonable  publication  of  some 
of  his  best  sermons,  and  by  such  contributions  as  he  might 
have  made  to  the  public  through  our  religious  periodicals. 
The  few  discourses  that  he  did  publish  always  made  their 
mark ;  and  if  they  were  sometimes  criticised,  the  very  criti- 
cisms made  upon  them  were  a  testimony  to  their  ability  and 
to  the  impression  which  they  were  making. 

We  have  often  vainly  endeavored  to  get  for  our  Revi&w  a 
sermon  or  some  sort  of  an  article  from  Dr.  Putnam,  believing 
that  his  clear,  direct,  decisive  style  of  writing  was  quite  as 
well  adapted  to  the  press  as  to  the  pulpit ;  and  the  volume 
now  published  confirms  us  in  this  belief.  The  printed  words 
do  indeed  lack  the  preacher's  voice  and  presence.  There 
was  a  world  of  sweetness  and  power  in  the  man.  Absent- 
minded,  distant,  cold,  almost  repellent,  he  might  seem  at 
times.  But  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  visited  him 
without  feeling  what  a  charm,  as  well  as  force,  there  was  in 
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him.  He  was  the  most  unpretending  and  truthful  of  men. 
But  there  was  the  sunniness  of  a  June  day  in  his  smile,  and 
he  sometimes  seemed  to  fold  one  in  an  atmosphere  of  genial 
warmth  and  confidence  as  he  spoke  in  short,  idiomatic 
sentences  on  the  subjects  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Of  late, 
after  the  great  change  which  cut  him  off  from  all  hope  of 
renewing  his  work  in  the  pulpit,  there  was  in  his  voice  a 
pathos  all  the  more  touching  because  not  expressed  in  words. 
He  felt  that  his  work  was  done.  But  he  was  none  the  less 
cheerful  and  hopeful  on  that  account.  His  "  chambers  were 
open"  in  many  directions.  "Preaching,"  he  said,  "is  the 
only  thing  that  I  know  how  to  do."  And  now,  with  his 
physical  incapacity  for  that,  his  occupation  was  gone.  But 
we  saw  in  him  no  mark  of  despondency  or  distrust.  Life 
had  been  full  of  blessings  to  him.  He  did  not  forget  them 
now.  His  home  had  always  been  the  centre  towards  which 
his  strongest  affections  turned,  and  where  his  dearest  enjoy- 
ments were  sought  and  found.  He  had  been  singularly 
happy  in  the  closest  of  human  relations,  giving  and  receiving 
happiness.  And  now,  with  no  showy  professions,  but  in 
perfect  simplicity  as  a  child,  he  thankfully  accepted  these 
gifts  of  God,  and  without  anxiety  or  fear,  in  cheerful  confi- 
dence, calmly  awaited  each  day  what  the  day  might  bring. 
The  living,  trusting,  loving  presence  of  the  man,  the  strong 
conviction  which  hardened  his  features,  and  gave  such  an  em- 
phasis to  his  words,  the  pathos  which,  struggling  for  utterance 
within  him,  often  suffused  itself  through  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance, and  moved  "the  great  congregation"  to  tears,  are  no 
longer  here.  But  the  clear,  strong  thought,  clearly  and  strong- 
ly expressed  in  terse  Anglo-Saxon  words,  remains.  Wise 
counsels,  high  aims,  clear  expositions  of  duty,  solemn  lessons 
and  exhortations,  a  faith  which  extracts  something  divine  from 
the  common  experiences  of  life,  and  transforms  earthly  hard- 
ships and  sorrows  into  heavenly  teachers,  meet  us  as  we 
read  the  printed  page,  and  lift  us  up  into  a  higher  realm. 
We  have  had  five  remarkable  volumes  of  sermons  published 
within  three  years.  James  Walker,  Orville  Dewey,  James 
Martineau,  Edmund  H.  Sears,  and  Starr  King  are  names 
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worthily  represented  by  the  sermons  which  have  come  from 
them.  If  we  do  not  add  the  names  of  others,  it  is  -because 
they  have  given  us  essays  and  lectures  rather  than  sermons. 
The  volume  now  before  us  of  Dr.  Putnam's  sermons  will 
take  its  place  with  these,  having  a  character,  a  purpose,  and 
A  mission  of  its  own,  and  having,  among  its  intelligent  read- 
ers, some  at  least  who  will  prefer  it  to  all  the  rest.  Compari- 
sons, however,  are  unprofitable,  and  will  never  satisfy  all  par- 
ties. This  book  is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  sermon  in  the  collection  is 
that  on  "Christian  Manliness,"  which  "is  of  two  parts,"  "the 
first  consisting  of  moving  forces,  power  in  action ;  the  second, 
of  stability  and  equilibrium  of  mental  position  when  the  time 
of  action  is  past, —  a  true  standing-still,  poised  by  the  laws 
of  spiritual  gravitation,  strength  in  its  reposing  posture." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  most  interested  in  the  four 
connected  sermons,  preached  on  four  consecutive  Sundays, 
giving  his  views  of  religion.  The  first  is  called  "  True 
Religion,"  and  takes  the  ground  that  "  religion  and  practical 
goodness  are  one  and  the  same  thing."  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  sermon.  It  hardly  rises  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  Unitarian  preaching.  There  is  in  it  no  touch 
of  the  author's  genius ;  and  standing  by  itself  it  would  by 
most  Christians  be  regarded  as  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  followed  by  a  sermon  on  "  Unitarianism,"  in  which  the 
preacher  gives  decisive  evidence  of  his  power.  As  showing 
the  denominational  position  taken  by  one  of  our  ablest  men, 
it  must  be  of  great  interest  to  our  readers.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  it  reveals  Dr.  Putnam's  mind  and  character  in 
this  respect,  we  shall  quote  largely  from  it.     He  says :  — 

My  oldest  parishioners,  those  who  have  listened  to  me  through  all  these 
thirty  years,  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  done  and  said  almost  noth- 
ing to  identify  them  or  myself  with  any  denomination;  that  I  have 
hardly  ever  spoken  so  much  as  the  word  **  Unitarian,"  or  expressed,  or 
sought  to  enlist,  anything  like  sectarian  sympathies.  If  my  people  had 
no  other  means  of  information,  they  would  hardly  have  learned  from  any- 
thing I  have  ever  said  here,  or  done  anywhere,  that  there  was  any  particu- 
lar body  of  Christians,  or  class  of  congregations,  that  we  were  in  any  way 
connected  with.    Many  a  friendly  rebuke  has  reached  me,  objecting  to 
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this  stand-aloof  policy,  as  unsocial,  as  an  excess  of  ind^)endence,  and  a 
throwing  away  of  influence.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  regret  the  course 
that  I  have  pursued, — indeed,  it  has  hardly  been  in  my  nature  to  pursue 
any  other.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  have  not  felt  an  extreme 
repugnance  to  being  yoked  in  with  anything  like  a  sect.  I  have  loved  to 
regard  what  is  called  Unitarian  ism,  not  so  much  as  a  body  of  opinions,  as 
the  principle  of  liberty  of  opinion ;  not  so  much  a  distinct  organization  of 
men  and  of  churches,  as  an  assertion  of  the  independence  of  churches  and 
of  individual  intellectual  freedom,  —  in  a  word,  that  perfect  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free  —  no  yoke  of  bondage,  no  entan- 
gling alliances, —  calling  none  to  account,  and  giving  account  to  none. 
But  not  caring  now  to  vindicate  myself  on  this  point,  I  can,  at  least, 
claim  that  I  have  not  wearied  my  people  with  sectarian  drill,  nor  fed 
them  on  the  husks  and  bitter  roots  of  sectarian  strife ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  now,  so  late  in  life,  I  shall  ever  change  much  in  this  respect,  or  ever 
become  an  efficient  promoter  of  a  distinctive  Unitarian  doctrine  or  organ- 
ization. There  is  just  now,  however,  something  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  that  inclines  me  to  use  that  word,  Unitarianism,  more  freely, 
with  a  view  to  considering  it  as  a  historical  fact, —  what  it  has  done,  and 
what  it  has  yet  to  do,  and  what  are  its  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  the  Christian  world.  I  am  the  more  moved  to  this,  because  it  seems 
to  be  thought  by  some,  outside  and  inside,  that  Unitarianism  is  not  just 
at  this  moment  in  its  state  of  highest  prosperity,  but  is  rather  under- 
going a  season  of  adversity. 

I  suppose  all  this  is  a  mere  state  of  the  tide  for  the  hour,  the  accident 
of  a  day,  a  transient  turn  that  belongs  to  the  variable  fortunes  of  all 
earthly  things.  But  if  it  be  a  season  of  apparent  adversity  with  Unita- 
rianism, I,  for  one,  and  as  one  of  those  who  have  never  blown  its  trumpet, 
nor  glorified  it,  nor  championed  its  cause  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
will,  at  least,  now,  when  many  think  that  the  edge  of  the  cloud  is  over  it, 
hasten  to  pay  it^  just  tribute  of  honor  and  grateful  love ;  to  do  justice 
to  the  purity  of  its  purposes,  the  magnitude  of  its  achievements,  and  to 
consider  what  the  world  has  even  yet  to  hope  from  the  extension  of  its 
principles ;  and  to  assume  my  share  of  whatever  odium  may  be  attached 
to  its  name  and  fortunes.  If  those  who  have  sunned  themselves  in  its 
light,  and  have  worn  its  honors  in  its  palmier  days,  betray  and  forsake  it 
in  the  moment  when  its  visible  prosperity  is  diminished,  it  is  time  for 
outside  friends  of  liberty  and  truth  and  right  to.  step  forward  and  do 
justice  to  what  is  great  and  noble  in  its  principles,  and  indestructible  in 
its  influence. 

Let  the  form  of  inquiry  in  the  present  discourse  be  this :  What  is  there 
in  Unitarianism  that  claims  for  it  the  honor,  and  love,  and  steadfast 
allegiance,  and  unwavering  confidence  of  its  friends  ?  There  are  several 
answers  to  this  question,  and  we  will  go  over  as  many  as  we  have  room 
for. 
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And  its  first  claim  to  acceptance  and  respect  is,  that  it  grounds  its 
aathority  upon,  and  appeals  for  its  support  to,  a  careful  and  honest 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  brought  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  the  best  faculties  of  the  ablest  minds,  profound  learning,  and  a 
spirit  of  free  but  patient  and  devout  investigation.  It  has  overlooked  no 
part  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  yet  it  has  used  a  just  discrimination.  .  . . 
To  know  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible  into 
his  inmost  thought  and  feeling,  has  been  the  main  theological  endeavor 
of  Unitarianism.  ...  A  body  of  scriptural  truth  has  thus  been  evolved 
which  has  commended  itself  with  remarkable  force  to  the  best  intelli- 
gence of  mankind,  and  the  system  of  doctrine  thus  attained  has  been 
foundy  as  might  be  expected  from  the  rational  and  discriminating  method 
of  study  which  has  been  pursued,  peculiarly  in  accordance  with  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  jpeculiarly  acceptable  to  the  most  enlightened 
and  rational  minds.  It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  multitudes  to  find  a 
system  of  belief  that  should  be  at  once  scriptural  and  reasonable,  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  word  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
yet  approving  itself  to  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  corresponding 
with  the  order  of  Nature,  confirmed  by  the  divine  laws  and  providences, 
harmonizing  with  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  most  sacred  in- 
stincts of  the  heart, —  a  joy  and  a  triumph  that  reason  and  faith,  the  two 
gpreat  lights  from  God,  need  no  longer  be  at  variance  nor  divorced.  Now 
if  we  have  thus  accepted  and  believed  these  theological  views  as  script- 
ural and  rational  and  true,  and  they  have  become  settled  and  honest  con- 
victions in  the  mind,  how  can  we  but  cleave  to  them  ?  How  can  we 
honestly  escape  from  them  ?  How  shall  we  dare  to  shut  our  eyes  against 
this  great  double  light  when  they  have  once  been  opened  to  see  it?  Will 
it  do,  in  such  a  grave  matter,  in  a  solemn  question  of  truth,  to  give  in  to 
any  mere  freak  of  fancy,  or  gust  of  feeling,  or  dictate  of  expediency? 
Will  it  do,  for  instance,  to  give  up  the  tinith  because  the  majority  of  men 
appear  to  be  of  another  way  of  thinking?  Is  there  any  honesty  in  the 
belief  that  submits  itself  to  be  determined  and  changed  by  a  majority 
-  vote  ?  What  sort  of  convictions  are  those  that  we  can  give  up  because 
they  are  unpopular  ?  And  what  sort  of  convictions  are  those  which  we 
can  adopt  because  we  find  they  are  popular  and  are  held  by  the  majority? 
They  cannot  be  honest ;  and  what  we  call  believing  is  a  mere  make- 
believe. 

Or  supposing  we  have. given  up  this  Unitarian  system  of  truth  because 
we  do  not  like  its  tendencies  in  the  minds  of  some  of  its  adherents,  and 
are  afraid  of  its  leading  into  dangerous  latitudinarianism,  or  do  not  like 
some  of  its  social  aspects,  or  some  of  its  forms  of  worship,  or  its  neglect 
of  forms,  or  its  excess  in  this,  or  its  lack  in  that,  or  the  idiosyncracies  of 
some  of  its  advocates,  and  so  adopt  an  opposite  system  of  belief  in  order 
to  get  away  from  these  things  which  we  fear,  or  which  are  not  to  our 
taste.     Have  we  not  stultified  ourselves  in  so  doing  ?    What  I  the  mind's 
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conyictions  of  truth  to  be  made  dependent  upon  our  fears  and  fancies 
and  tastes  I  What  sort  of  belief  is  that  that  changes  upon  such  grounds  ? 
If  we  have  adopted  another  system  under  such  influences,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  ever  had  any  real  belief,  and  it  is  about  certain  that  we  have 
none  now.  A  belief  assumed  from  such  caprices  can  have  no  sense  of 
the  majesty  of  truth ;  it  is  no  belief ;  it  is  mere  partisanship  and  a  choos* 
ing  of  sides;  it  is  not  honest;  we  have  cheated  ourselves;  it  is  immoral 
and  unsafe;  there  is  self-delusion  in  it;  it  is  only  a  make-believe. 

Unitarianism  makes  its  stand  first  and  chiefly  upon  the  truth  it  holds^ 
— the  truth  as  Christ  taught  it,  and  as  the  enlightened  human  reason 
interprets  and  accepts  it.  Therein  lies  its  strength,  and  that  is  its  hold 
upon  the  minds  that  have  received  it,  claiming  their  firm  and  honest 
allegiance  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  in  the  face  of  every 
danger,  in  resistance  of  all  allurements,  in  spite  of  any  majorities. 

The  secondary  ground  on  which  this  system  claims  our  respect  and 
adherence  is  the  power  there  is  in  it.    This  would  be  nothing  imless  our 
reason  were  first  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  system.    Truth,  before  all 
things,  is  the  law  of  rational  beings.    But  the  reason  being  once  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  it  strengthens  one's  hold  of  it,  and  confines  one's 
reverent  attachment  to  it,  to  find  that  it  i6  strong^  and  effective,  it  is 
progressive,  and  is  becoming  prevalent.    And  these  are  the  characteristica 
of  the  system  we  are  considering.    Unitarianism  is  very  strong,  and  of 
most  considerable  power  in  the  Christian  world.    But  how  so?    It  is  not 
strong  in  the  numbers  assuming  the  name.    It  makes  a  feeble  show  in 
the  census  of  Christian  denominations.    It  has,  and  has  always  had,  com> 
paratively  few  churches  and  few  ministers.    It  is  not  strong  as  an  organi- 
zation; it  scarcely  has  any  organization;  it  has  no  army  with  banners ; 
and  yet  there  are  signs  enough  of  its  unmatched  potency.    How  comes  it, 
for  one  thing, —  how  comes  it  that  this  little  handful  of  a  denomination, 
•  a  mere  handful  as  to  its  visible  organization,  should  be  an  object  of  so 
much  alarm  and  resistance  to  all  the  great  sects  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom ?    Sects  that  number  their  millions  are  afraid  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  this  little  straggling  band.    Nothing  disturbs  them  so  much  as  its 
little  insignificant  presence.    They  treat  it  as  if  it  were  their  principal 
opponent  and  danger.    They  warn  their  people  against  it  with  more 
solicitude  than  against  anything  else. . . .  There  must  be  a  power  in  this 
system,  or  it  could  not  provoke  so  much  resistance  and  ala^-m.    What  is 
that  power,  and  where  is  the  hiding  of  it?  Not  in  its  numbers,  which  are 
despicably  small  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  go  by  count ;  not  in  its  organi- 
zation, for  it  has  none,  or  next  to  none.    It  lies  in  the  diffusive  power  of 
its  principles,  which  altogether  overpass  and  outrun  its  denominational 
lines,  and  spread  everywhere,  like  an  atmosphere.    Unitarianism,  con- 
sidered as  a  lump,  is  very  small ;  but  considered  as  a  le&ven,  it  is  vast 
and  onmipresent.    As  an  organism,  it  is  feeble ;  as  an  influence,  it  is 
irresistible.    It  is  not  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  men,  not  from 
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any  great  things  they  can  do ;  but  because  it  has  been  their  fortune  to 
take  up  certain  great  principles  which  by  their  intrinsic  divinity,  and  a 
power  of  their  own,  go  forth  ahnost  unaided,  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
and  win  their  silent  victories  without  any  visible  assault  Such  princi- 
ples as  these, — the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  the  principle  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  discuss,  to  reexamine  all  questions  and  all  doc- 
trines, without  fear  and  without  hindrance,  and  adopt  such  conclu- 
sions as  his  reason  brings  him  to,  without  being  denounced  as  an  enemy 
of  religion  or  an  outcast  from  God ;  the  principle  that  all  religious  doc- 
trines must  be  made  accordant  with  human  reason  and  consciousness  and 
experience  and  pure  affection,  or  else  they  cannot  be  from  Crod,  and 
cannot  be  the  mind  of  Christ,  nor  worthy  to  be  accepted ;  the  principle 
that  Grod  is  a  being  of  perfect  love  and  justice,  and  therefore  can  have 
pronounced  against  his  children  no  despotic  or  irrational  decree  of 
damnation,  nor  have  provided  any  arbitrary  or  technical  conditions  of 
salvation ;  the  principle  that  the  laws  of  Grod,  as  discovered  in  human 
nature  and  in  external  nature,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  dis- 
closed in  any  revelation  or  system  of  religion ;  and,  above  all,  the  princi- 
ple which  we  discussed  last  Sunday, —  that  the  essence  of  religion  is 
goodness,  and  that  men  are  not  lost  or  saved  on  their  opinions,  but  on 
the  intrinsic  character  of  the  heart  and  life, —  these  principles,  which  are 
among  the  leading  ones  held  by  Unitarians,  and  which  the  Unitarians 
have  been  most  conspicuous  in  stating  and  defending  and  diffusing,  will 
spread  with  rapidity  and  power,  wherever  the  human  mind  becomes 
enlightened  and  free.  No  sectarian  fence  can  be  built  high  enough  to 
keep  them  out ;  no  church  doors  can  be  so  barred  by  creed  or  discipline 
but  that  they  will  glide  in, —  the  worshippers  themselves  unknowingly 
carrying  them  in,  breathing  them  in  their  breath,  and  having  the  infec- 
tion of  them  in  their  very  garments.  The  very  minister  at  the  altar, 
though  he  shun  the  words  that  embody  them,  cannot  keep  out  the 
thoughts  that  include  them.  They  insinuate  themselves  into  all  creeds 
and  among  all  forms.  These  principles  are  native  to  the  human  soul ; 
they  are  its  birthright,  and  what  wonder  if  they  break  through  all 
barriers  of  prejudice,  and  spring  up  in  all  inclosures,  and  quietly  assert 
themselves  in  the  face  of  all  hindrances.  There  are  more  Unitarians — a 
thousand  to  one — outside  of  the  Unitarian  organization  than  inside  of  it. 
That  is.  Unitarians  essentially,  in  spirit  and  in  principle,  without  the 
name,  and  without  the  technical  doctrines.  The  Unitarians  who  take  the 
name  are  very  few  compared  with  those  who  do  not  take  it ;  and  those 
embraced  in  churches  called  Unitarian  are  very  few  compared  with  those 
scattered  in  all  other  churches.  For  every  one  minister  that  renounces 
Unitarianism,  there  are  five  that  openly  adopt  it,  and  scores  that  become 
imbued  with  its  spirit  and  preach  its  great  principles  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  without  taking  the  name.  There  are  many  ministers  called 
Orthodox  who  preach  essential  Unitarianism  with  a  more  bold  and 
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earnest  aggressiveness  than  I  do,  or  many  others  like  me  who  bear  tiie 
name ;  and  they  know  how  to  do  it  without  losing  their  church  connec- 
tion, though  not  without  provoking  the  bitter  hostility  of  their  more 
consistent  and  conservative  brethren.  There  are  whole  files  of  most 
learned,  accomplished,  and  influential  ministers  in  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  who,  in  their  own  words  and  in  their  own  way,  preach  and 
defend  as  liberal  and  thorough  a  Unitarianism  as  I,  or  probably  any  of  * 
you  hold  or  care  to  see  prevail.  They  consider  it,  and  love  to  call  it, 
Trinitarianism,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  but 
what  matters  that?  So  much  the  better,  if  the  doctrines  be  made 
reasonable,  and  the  liberal  principles  which  we  hold  and  love  under  the 
name  of  Unitarianism  be  recognized  and  established. 

Again,  Unitarianism  is  powerful  in  its  secular  allies.  Literature  is 
almost  universally  on  its  side.  All  great  writers  of  this  age,  excepting 
such  of  course  as  write  religious  books  especially  in  the  interest  of  special 
creeds  and  churches ;  all  the  free,  general  authors  write  without  intend- 
ing it,  but  simply  as  they  are  led  by  their  genius,  in  the  interest  of  a 
liberal  and  rational  religion.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  eminent  living 
poet  in  England  or  America,  the  influence  of  whose  poetry  is  not  on  the 
same  side,  coincident  in  spirit  with  the  Unitarian  theology,  whatever 
other  church  the  author  himself  may  belong  to.  All  science  is  Unitarian ; 
every  law  of  Nature  that  is  discovered,  every  fact  of  Nature  interpreted 
illustrative  of  the  Creator's  plan  and  providence,  harmonizes  with  the 
Unitarian  view  of  the  divine  government.  All  schools  and  means  of 
education,  by  whomsoever  they  are  conducted,  are  Unitarian  in  their 
influence,  and  by  giving  freedom  and  expansion  to  the  mind  prepare  the 
way  for,  and  unconsciously  lead  to,  the  principles  that  are  coincident  with 
this  system.  The  free  intellect  of  the  age  is  on  its  side,  however  seldom 
it  may  raise  its  banner;  genius  is  on  its  side;  human  nature  is  on  its 
side.  Hence  it  is  so  powerful.  And  if,  as  we  believe,  the  Bible  is  on  its 
side  too,  what  is  there  that  can  prevail  against  it?  The  name,  which  is 
but  a  poor  one  at  best, —  hardly  better  than  a  nickname, —  may  go  out  of 
existence,  and  few  would  mourn  for  it ;  but  its  essential  principles  will  go 
on,  rising  higher  and  higher  towards  the  ascendant,  as  long  as  God  reigns 
and  man  thinks  and  loves  and  worships. 

There  is  reason  enough,  then,  why  those  portions  of  the  evangelical 
sects,  so-called,  who  are  unwilling  to  see  any  modification  of  their  creeds, 
any  relaxation  of  the  rigors  of  their  theology, —  reason  enough  why  they 
should  dread  this  subtle  and  all-pervading  power  of  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened thought,  and  why  they  should  look  with  alarm  and  sharp  hostility 
upon  Unitarianism  as  visibly  representing  this  thought  and  this  power, — 
not  as  including  a  thousandth  part  of  it,  but  representing  it  and  acting  as 
the  most  avowed  and  acknowledged  champion  of  it.  How  can  they  but 
fear  and  hate  it  w,hen  they  see  it  diffusing  its  healthful,  liberating  influ- 
ence, as  we  call  it,  or  its  deadly  virus,  as  they  call  it,  into  the  thick  of 
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tiieir  own  stanchest  ranks,  running  along  the  aisles  of  their  most  exclu- 
sive churches,  and  climbing  into  their  best-guarded  pulpits,  undermining 
their  systems  and  shaking  their  power  ?  .  .  . 

And  the  same  reasons  which  lead  its  enemies  to  hate  and  fear  it  so 
much  ou^t  to  lead  us  to  love  and  honor  it  with  an  equal  ardor.  It  is  a 
supreme  privilege  and  joy,  and  such  we  should  account  it,  to  have  been 
led,  whether  by  God's  favor  and  providence  or  by  the  diligent  exercise  of 
our  ovra  faculties,  into  a  faith  that  puts  us  in  unison  with  the  facts  of 
ihe  universe  and  the  laws  of  the  soxd, —  a  faith  that  finds  itself  in  league 
with  what  is  freest,  strongest,  noblest,  in  the  human  mind,  and  finds  the 
€rod  of  revelation  identical  with  the  God  of  Nature, —  a  faith  that  is  thus 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ;  that  reconciles  piety 
with  reason,  and  couples  the  confidingness  of  a  child-like  heart  with  the 
strength  and  attainments  of  the  manly  mind.  It  is  a  glory  and  a  delight 
to  find  one's  self  sailing  over  the  seas  of  existence  along  with  and  not 
against  the  Divine  currents,  breathing  the  free  airs  of  all  God-given 
truth,  and  all  man's  most  generous  thought ;  to  have  torn  away  from  the 
soul  the  dark  and  thick  pall  of  theologic  mystery  and  terror,  and  to  be 
able  to  lift  our  heads  and  stand  erect  under  God's  open  sky,  and  breathe 
and  aspire  freely.  This  soul-liberty  is  a  boon  to  cherish  as  above  all 
price.  If,  through  God's  grace,  we  have  attained  to  it,  how  can  we  ever 
relinqmsh  it  again?  If  we  have  gone  forth  into  it,  and  found  our  feet 
set  in  its  large  places,  and  have  enjoyed  its  untrammelled  franchise,  and 
walked  with  Christ  and  talked  with  God  in  the  cool  of  its  vast  garden, 
and  under  the  leadings  of  its  cheery  inspiration,  how  can  we  ever  will- 
ingly go  back  within  gloomy  walls  and  barred  doors  and  confined  airs, 
and  submit  the  mind  to  be  shackled,  and  the  heart  to  be  oppressed  with 
terror  and  gloom  ?  How  can  we  give  up  our  birthright  when  we  have 
once  enjoyed  it?  Let  the  Apostle  repeat  his  exhortation  to  us  :  "  Stand 
fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  be 
not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

The  next  sermon,  ''  Infidelity,"  is  on  the  tendency  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  religion,  and  especially  of  Unitarianism,  to 
infidelity,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  Unitarianism  pro- 
duces less  infidelity  and  of  a  milder  type  than  more  rigid 
forms  of  belief.  It  is  very  able  and  exceedingly  liberal,  but 
will  probably  excite  a  stronger  feeling  of  opposition  than 
any  other  of  these  discourses:  — 

When  a  year  or  two  ago  a  respected  minister  left  the  Unitarian  ranks 
and  formally  entered  another  fold,  his  declaration  of  reasons,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember  it,  dwelt  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  this  great 
danger,  this  fatal  tendency.  So  many  who  had  been  Unitarians,  or  had 
got  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Unitarianism,  who  had  gone  forth 
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from  its  bosom,  and  perhaps  were  still  clinging  to  the  outer  edge  of  its 
skirts,  who  in  his  view  had  become,  or  must  become,  infidels.  I  will  not 
consider  what  must  be  the  peculiar  constitution  of  a  mind  that  can  reject 
opinions  which  it  had  received  as  true,  because  some  people  wandered 
from  those  opinions  into  error,  or  that  could  accept  certain  other  opin- 
ions, not  as  true,  but  because  they  seemed  safe  against  that  particular 
danger, —  but  only  remark  that  such  a  mind  probably  represents  the  f  al- 
terings  and  misgivings  of  some  who  still  remain  attached  to  the  liberal 
system.  And  no  doubt  there  are  many  persons  outside  the  Unitarian 
churches  who  have  great  sympathy  with  Unitarian  doctrines  as  scriptural 
and  reasonable,  honorable  to  Grod  and  cheerful  for  men,  who  yet  are  kept 
back  from  a  full  acceptance  of  them  by  their  fears. . . . 

So  far  from  its  being  true  that  Unitaiianism  has  brought  in  a  flood  of 
infidelity,  I  solemnly  believe  it  is  and  has  proved  the  most  effectual 
barrier  against  infidelity  that  has  been  raised  in  this  age.  It  has  saved 
its  millions  from  falling  into  that  gulf.  Ours  is  an  age  in  which  reason 
must  and  would  have  waked  up  and  asserted  its  rights ;  and  hosts  upon 
hosts,  rejecting  the  orthodox  system,  would  have  gone  over  into  utter 
denial  of  all  divine  truth  and  law,  had  there  not  been  this  liberal  system 
intei-posed  to  arrest  their  steps  and  give  them  a  refuge  in  which  they 
could  be  at  once  rational  and  religious.  And  if  any  have  still  gone  on 
through  this  system  into  outside  infidelity,  they  have  carried  with  them 
an  influence  that  has  leavened  and  greatly  redeemed  even  that,  and  made 
infidelity  itself  another  thing  from  what  it  was. .  .  . 

We  regret  the  wild  and  turbulent  vagaries  of  free  speculation,  and  yet 
we  may  glory  in  the  liberty  that  permits  them,  and  in  the  vigorous  soil 
that  produces  them.  They  are  the  price  we  must  pay  for  liberty  of 
thought,  and  the  boon  is  worth  a  million  times  what  it  costs.  And  let 
us  not  fear  these  things.  What  is  false  and  unfounded  in  them  must 
disappear  and  come  to  naught  if  left  free,  and  what  is  true  and  noble  in 
them  will  live,  thank  God  1 

If  the  preacher  had  stopped  here,  we  should  still  feel  that 
his  views  of  Christianity  were  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  fourth  sermon,  "  One  Faith,"  takes  us  up  into  a 
higher  region,  and  brings  us  into  contact  with  the  heart  and 
soul  of  all  true  religion,  throwing  its  divine  sanctions  around 
what  would  otherwise  be  merely  a  cold  morality,  and  filling 
out  our  systems  of  divinity  and  forms  of  worship  with  that 
which  alone  can  give  them  life :  — 

Such  is  faith  ;  everywhere  one  and  the  same  thing,  colored  on  the  out- 
side by  doctrine,  but  not  changed  in  its  inner  essence.  It  is  that  which 
all  good  men  hold  in  common.    It  is  that  in  the  soul  which,  amid  all 
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diversities  of  opinion,  feels  after  God,  bows  in  reverence,  and  looks  up  in 
trust.  It  is  that  which  yearns  towards  the  glorious  and  beautiful  Christ, 
and  stretches  out  its  hand  to  take  hold  of  his  hand,  and  sits  down  at  his 
feet  to  learn  of  him.  It  is  that  which  reveals  a  brother  to  pity  and  to 
save  in  every  man  that  lives,  and  twice  a  brother  in  every  good  and  pure 
and  loving  man.  It  b  that  which  kindles  pure  desire  and  spiritual  aspi- 
ration, and  bracf«  to  great  resolves,  and  breathes  the  love  of  goodness 
through  the  heart,  and  sheds  abroad  in  it  the  love  of  God.  It  lies  back 
of  all  theologies;  it  breathes  in  the  true  worship  of  all  churches,  and  runs 
its  fine  veins  and  lovely  tints  through  the  skeleton  of  all  honest  creeds. 
Where  it  is  present  it  sanctifies  all  opinions;  where  it  is  absent  all 
opinions  are  but  a  sham  and  a  delusion.  Where  it  is  strong  it  is  victory; 
where  it  is  feeble  it  is  humility  and  hope.  In  the  still  closet  hour  it  is  a 
prayer ;  abroad  amid  duties  and  trials  it  is  a  law ;  in  human  intercourse 
it  is  love ;  in  temptation  it  is  a  shield ;  in  suffering  it  is  patience ;  in 
sorrow  it  is  peace ;  in  death  it  is  a  vision  of  the  heavenly  glories. 

In  another  sermon,  the  same  strain  is  taken  up  again:  — 

The  heart  feels  certain  natural  desires  and  yearnings  and  forelookings 
that  of  themselves  kindle  into  faith.  And  then  there  is  the  supporting 
testimony  of  the  best  and  holiest  souls  in  all  time,  showing  us  that  the 
expectation  of  another  world,  though  veiled  from  sight,  has  been  to  them 
a  trust,  a  stay,  and  a  joy.  And  those  dear  truths  relating  to  things 
beyond  the  grave  are  spoken  in  divine  accents  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Through  his  inspired  and  inspiring  words,  they  breathe  them- 
selves softly  and  sweetly  into  all  hearts  that  listened  to  him  trustfully ; 
they  proclaim  themselves  more  majestically,  more  touchingly,  from  amid 
the  agonies  of  his  cross ;  they  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  more 
distinctly  from  out  of  the  darkness  of  his  forsaken  grave ;  they  shine  out 
from  amid  the  clouds  that  received  his  ascending  form. .  . . 

And  then,  sometimes, —  when  death  is  close  at  hand,  and  the  departing 
one  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  world,  or  to  bear  in  it,  and  it  will 
do  him  no  harm  to  have  another  world  opened  to  him, —  sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  God  then  lifted  the  veil  entirely,  and  took  away  the  darken- 
ing glass,  that  the  soul  while  yet  in  the  flesh,  though  just  leaving  it,  may 
catch  a  view  of  its  inheritance  close  at  hand.  What  mean  these  vbions 
that  seem  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  the  dying  ?  I  knew  a  woman  the 
other  day,  and  one  little  given,  I  should  think,  to  any  visions  of  spiritual 
fancy,  who,  in  the  last  hour,  when  her  breath  grew  faint,  and  her  eyes 
dim  to  earthly  objects,  exclaimed,  as  her  countenance  kindled  with  an 
almost  celestial  radiance,  "  Oh,  I  see  the  angels ;  I  am  going ! "  And  I 
knew  of  another  who,  in  like  manner,  when  the  struggle  was  just  closing, 
and  she  had  given  her  hand  in  parting  benediction  to  one  and  another  of 
her  dear  ones,  and  her  hour  had  come,  said,  "  I  see  the  door  open  —  open 
wide ;  let  me  go  in ;  farewell."    And  she  went  in.    Such  beautiful  expe- 
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riences  we  have  related  to  us  from  thousands  of  death-beds.  We  hardly 
know  how 'much  they  mean.  We  can  build  no  positive  conclusions  upon 
them.  For  us  who  remain,  they  can  only  minister  to  our  faith,  but  give 
us  no  knowledge.  But  it  does  seem  as  if  the  good  God  delighted  to  show 
himself  and  his  heaven  to  his  children  as  soon  as  it  would  do,  willing  to 
disclose  the  blessed  secret  even  to  a  fleshly  eye  in  those  last  moments,  to 
brighten  up  the  dark  valley  which  must  be  passed  through,  and  give  a 
conscious  victory  over  the  king  of  terrors  and  the  night  of  the  grave. 
For  it  is  no  harm  then,  when  there  is  no  more  work  to  do  nor  trial  to- 
bear.  And  it  gives  a  gracious,  kindly,  comforting  renewal  of  faith  to- 
those  who  stand  by, —  faith,  but  not  knowledge ;  it  is  only  knowledge 
to  those  who  take  it  at  first  hand.  Knowledge  is  not  for  the  living,  but 
only  for  the  dying.  Not  for  those  who  are  to  stay  in  this  world,  but  for 
those  who  have  left  it,  or  are  taking  their  last  step  out  of  it. 

The  "  One  Foundation  "  is  a  sermon  of  remarkable  breadth 
and  power,  showing  that  the  sceptical  spirit  of  our  age  can 
never  remove  the  foundations  of  our  faith :  — 

Fear  it  not.  It  will  disperse  many  errors  and  superstitions,  break  up 
old  theologies,  lay  hands  on  some  things  that  are  dear  to  pious  hearts, 
disturb  some  comfortable  mental  habits.  But  fear  not.  It  cannot  shake 
or  dim  a  single  truth.  It  cannot  touch  Jesus  Christ,  or  a  single  lineament 
of  his  spiritual  coimtenance.  It  will  tear  away  the  theological  and  ritual 
wathings  and  wrappings  that  have  hidden  him  from  sight,  and  reveal 
his  true  personality,  more  lustrous  and  divine  than  ever  before.  There 
has  been  a  deal  of  doctrinal  and  ritual  rubbish  to  be  cleared  away  before 
men  could  see  the  true  Christ  in  his  glorious  divinity  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  soul.    It  is  in  process  of  being  cleared  away,  thank  God  1 . . . 

I  think  Paul's  prophecy  in  the  text  holds  good  hitherto,  and  is  likely  to 
hold  good  for  indefinite  periods  to  come.  Depend  upon  it,  that  founda- 
tion will  stand  as  long  as  there  are  souls  that  love  truth,  and  love  good- 
ness, and  seek  to  obey,  and  love  to  trust  God,  and  to  do  good  among  men, 
and  to  keep  the  heart  pure  and  the  life  blameless,  and  in  weakness, 
short-coming,  and  sin  to  repose  in  the  divine  mercy  and  aspire  to  a  better 
and  immortal  life  hereafter, —  so  long  Christ  will  have  true  disciples,  who 
will  delight  to  cherish  his  memory,  to  hail  him  Master,  Lord,  and  King. 

A  single  passage  we  must  quote  from  the  "  Offence  of  the 
Cross":  — 

The  Apostle  sa]^  that  it  is  to  them  that  are  called  that  the  cross,  or 
Christ  crucified,  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  Grod.  Them 
that  are  called, — that  is,  those  that  by  any  means  are  brought  to  see  that 
there  \&  something  better  than  prosperity,  and  nobler  than  success,  and 
fairer  than  a  beautiful  earthly  lot,  and  sweeter  than  the  pleasures  of  life, 
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— they  are  the  caUed.  And  whenever  in  the  religious  hour  and  in  the 
loftier  mood  of  the  mind,  we  are  conscious  of  the  mightier  forces  that 
are  in  us,  of  the  more  secret  tendencies  of  our  nature,  of  the  sublime 
possibilities  of  our  life ;  when  we  aspire  not  merely  to  enjoy,  but  to  love 
and  to  do  and  to  be  the  best  things, —  then  we  are  called,  and  in  such 
moments  of  glorious  awakening  and  heavenly  revelations  we  shall  need 
no  apostle  to  tell  us  that  the  cross,  the  symbol  as  it  is  of  all  the  tragedies 
and  pains  and  griefs  of  the  world,  is  the  most  shining  expression  of  the 
heavenly  Father's  love ;  the  type  of  the  soul's  splendid  opportunities,  the 
pledge  of  a  world  beyond  this  world,  a  joy  above  earthly  joy,  and  the 
most  signal  display  of  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  in  his 
children's  behalf. 

We  might  go  on  in  this  way  till  we  had  copied  from 
every  sermon  before  us  something  to  instruct  or  stimulate, 
to  warn  or  comfort  or  strengthen, —  something  to  make  duty 
more  sacred  or  life  more  beautiful.  For  example,  the  ser- 
mon on  "Science  and  Theology"  is  full  of  sound  and 
encouraging  suggestions :  — 

Just  now,  as  I  have  said,  physical  science  absorbs  the  best  intellect  and 
commands  the  world.  It  is  right  that  it  should, —  right  and  needful; 
now  is  its  turn.  I  rejoice  in  its  progress.  I  bid  it  God-speed.  I  honor 
snd  admire  the  men  who  are  so  grandly  carrying  it  forward ;  it  is  their 
mission,  and  nobly  do  they  fulfil  it.  It  is  their  day,  and  nobly  do  they 
improve  it.  But  they  have  their  limitations ;  they  cannot  span  the  whole 
field  of  human  interests  they  cannot  grasp  and  hold  up  all  truth.  And 
by  all  the  analogies  of  history ;  and  all  the  needs  of  the  world,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  next  group  of  great  men  that  shall  come  upon  the  stage  will 
be  men  who  will  carry  their  power  and  genius  into  tiie  science  of  the 
soul,  will  reexplore  the  human,  the  spiritual  world,  carry  forward  that 
side  of  progress,  and  revive  the  truths  that  their  predecessors  are  omitting 
or  losing.  The  next  age  will  be  a  spiritual  one,  and  will  use  and  not  be 
used  by  that  physical  science  which  now  has  all  things  its  own  way. 

We  commend  the  volume  most  heartily  as  one  that  will 
not  lose  its  attractiveness  or  its  interest  with  the  passing 
season.  It  deals  with  the  old,  old  subjects  around  which 
our  deepest  affections  and  our  most  inspiring  thoughts  will 
continue  to  revolve  as  long  as  we  continue  to  live.  This 
man  who  had  the  air  of  a  recluse  in  the  midst  of  society, 
who  had  no  special  intimacy  with  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, who  made  himself  familiar  as  few  ministers  do  with 
places  of  business,  and  who  associated  familiarly  with  busi- 
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ness  men  of  large  capacity  and  generous  aims,  entering  into 
their  measures  very  eagerly  and  intently,  bore  with  him  an 
air  of  abstraction,  as  if  he  were  living  apart  from  everything 
around  him,  and  solving  in  his  own  way  the  great   and 
solemn  problems  of  life.     So  when  he  came  to  write  his 
sermons,  he  was  already  in  the  mood,  and  had  to  make  no 
special  preparation  for  them.    A  text  was  selected,  and  there 
was  some  dim  idea  of  the  subject  involved  in  it  or  suggested 
by  it  when  he  began  to  dictate  to  an  amanuensis.     At  first, 
it  came  a  little  hard.     But  his  mind  warmed  with  the  exer- 
cise.    The  subject  opened  before  him.    His  faculties  became 
excited.    New  light  broke  in  upon  him.    Thoughts  clothed 
themselves  in  fitting  words.    Impassioned  sentences,  glowing 
with  the  eloquence  of  deep  emotion,  crowded,  one  after  anoth- 
er, more  rapidly  than  any  hand  could  write ;   and  for  this 
reason,  we  are  informed,  many  of  his  finest  passages  were  lost. 
The  sermons,  therefore,  which  we  have,  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, extempore  utterances  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  wiser,  stronger,  clearer  expressions  of  thought,  as  well  as 
of  feeling,  than  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  studied  them 
all  out  and  then  written  them,  sentence  by  sentence,  with  stu- 
dious deliberation  and  exactness.     Instead  of  preparing  them 
beforehand,  he  was  preparing  himself.    The  air  of  abstrac- 
tion which  separated  him  so  much  from  other  men,  and 
which  seemed  a  mark  of  inaction,  if  not  of  torpidity  of  mind 
and  feeling,  really  indicated  "the  hidings  of  the  power" 
which  was  in  him,  and  which  was  gathering  itself  up  as  in  a 
thick  cloud,  before  bursting  out  in  all  its  fulness  of  expres- 
sion.    It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  internal  conditions 
and  processes  by  which  a  great  mind  almost  unconsciously 
makes  itself  ready  for  its  grandest  efforts.     We  happened 
once  to  be  thrown  in  with  Mr.  Webster  the  day  before  he 
made  a  powerful  and  affecting  speech.     At  a  dinner  given 
for  him,  he  was  silent,  almost  morose,  answering  only  in 
monosyllables,  with  a  blackness  of  countenance  which  gave 
little  encouragement  to  his  interlocutor   to  put  a-  second 
question.     He  was  abstracted, —  not  so  much  engaged  in 
thought  as  absorbed  in  a  mysterious  realm  of  undefined  and 
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undistinguislied  ideas  and  emotions,  before  the  light  had 
come  in  and  order  succeeded  to  chaos.  The  next  morning 
he  was  entirely  different.  No  one  could  be  more  genial,  less 
preoccupied,  more  delightful  towards  every  person  he  met. 
The  speech  was  not  yet  delivered;  but  the  speaker  had 
worked  his  way  into  it,  and  was  now  ready.  In  a  great  preach- 
er's life  we  must  make  allowance  for  all  this.  When  the  phys- 
ical exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  excitement  of  Sunday  is 
over,  there  comes  over  him  an  indefinite  feeling  of  awe  and 
expectation  in  regard  to  the  following  Sunday.  There  is  no 
distinct  idea  of  what  the  subject  is  to  be.  A  vague,  inde- 
terminate impression  throws  its  shadow  over  him.  As  the 
week  advances,  the  shadow  deepens.  He  is  compassed 
about  by  a  sense  of  the  infinite.  He  seems  to  those  around 
him  dull  and  sluggish,  or  preoccupied,  living  in  other 
worlds,  sensitive,  impatient  of  interference  or  interruption. 
At  length  a  subject  begins  to  evolve  itself,  but  as  yet  "  with- 
out form,  and  void."  It  seems  as  if  an  inspiration  were  borne 
in  upon  him,  or  a  creative  power  working  within,  steeping 
his  whole  nature  in  its  spirit ;  and  when  distinct  ideas  come 
in  orderly  succession  and  clothe  themselves  in  definite  forms 
of  speech,  he  stands  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  feels 
himself  endowed  with  an  authority  from  Him  whose  inspira- 
tion has  given  him  understanding.  A  teacher  or  lecturer  is 
one  thing ;  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  endowed  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  with  the  gift  of  utterance,  speaking  as  an 
ambassador  from  God  to  man,  belongs  to  a  different  sphere. 
"  Necessity  is  upon  him."  He  cannot  escape.  "  Woe  is 
unto  him  if  he  preach  not  the  gospel."  He  stands  before  his 
people  with  a  divine  authority  to  deliver  his  message.  "  He 
bears  his  great  commission  "  in  his  heart.  It  modulates  his 
voice  and  gives  its  expression  to  his  features.  The  highest 
eloquence  that  the  world  has  known  has  been  of  this  char- 
acter. 

But  he  who  preaches  thus  must  necessarily  be  separated 
from  the  world,  even  when  he  seems  to  connect  himself  most 
closely  with  it.  In  preparing  a  sermon  on  the  Voyage  of 
Life,  he  may  visit  a  packet  ship,  look  into  its  separate  parts. 
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inquire  into  the  details  of  its  management,  and  make  himself 
familiar  with  it.  But  all  the  while,  the  higher  thought 
which  takes  these  things  up  as  outward  types  or  emblems  of 
what  he  would  say  absorbs  his  inmost  mind,  and  makes  him 
a  stranger  there.  He  may  frequent  a  counting-room,  master 
its  methods  of  doing  business,  use  them  for  his  own  personal 
advantage,  but  he  is  not  at  home  there.  He  learns  many 
things  which  help  him  better  to  understand  the  men  to 
whom  he  is  preaching, —  their  temptations  and  trials  and 
opportunities  and  virtues.  But  his  "  conversation "  is  not 
there.  If  it  were,  he  could  no  longer  fill  the  place  he  does 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Among  these  things 
he  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  He  is  a  stranger,  out  of 
his  element,  but  in  his  study  dictating  his  holiest  and  high- 
est thoughts,  and  in  the  church,  when  he  enters  into  its 
services,  he  is  entirely  at  home.  The  whole  man  in  the  full 
intensity  of  his  being  is  there, —  a  quickening  influence  to  a 
thousand  souls  who  go  away  with  a  new  sense  of  what  is 
divine.  A  surer  sense  of  right,  stronger  convictions  of  duty, 
a  sweeter  consciousness  of  God's  love,  a  more  tender  and 
self-forgetting  regard  for  others,  go  with  them  and  diffuse  a 
holier,  happier  atmosphere  through  their  homes.  And  all 
through  the  community,  a  better  spirit  is  kept  alive  because 
of  the  tone  which  has  been  infused  into  the  devotions  and 
instructions  of  the  sanctuary.  The  air  men  breathe  is 
fanned  and  purified  as  it  were  by  the  motion  of  unseen 
wings.  Earth  is  brought  nearer  to  heaven.  Faith  binds 
them  to  what  is  unseen  as  the  only  possession  worth  living 
for.  And  charity,  with  her  beautiful  features  all  aglow, 
shows  them  how  lovely  and  how  divine  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
permitted  to  do  something  for  the  good  of  those  around  us. 

Twenty-three  sermons  out  of  the  two  thousand,  more  or 
less,  which  Dr.  Putnam  preached,  are  contained  in  this 
volume, —  a  single  sheaf  gathered  from  the  great  harvest- 
field  in  which  a  gift#d  and  laborious  life  was  spent.  A  sheaf 
of  seed  wheat  we  are  sure  it  has  been  to  many  a  waiting 
heart,  and,  unlike  our  earthly  seed,  it  may  be  sowed  again 
and  again  with  constantly  renewed  and  increasing  abun- 
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dance.  It  is  prepared  as  a  memorial  volume,  precious  to 
those  who  knew  its  author,  and  precious  also  it  will  be  to 
many  who  never  looked  on  his  face  or  heard  his  impressive 
utterance. 

This  volume  very  appropriately  contains  the  first  and  the 
last  words  which  Dr.  Putnam  spoke  to  his  people.  There  is 
the  same  decisive  personality  running  through  them  both. 
In  his  first  sermon  we  find  the  terse,  incisive  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  manly  independence,  and  the  assumption  of  author- 
ity which  belongs  to  a  superior  mind  conscious  of  its  own 
powers.  But  there  is  a  certain  meagreness  and  dryness  of 
style,  which  his  fuller  experiences  and  grander  developments 
of  sentiment  enabled  him  to  fill  out  arid  enrich  in  his  later 
discourses.  We  cannot  better  close  this  article  or  give  a 
better  sample  of  the  minister  and  his  preaching  than  by 
quoting  a  few"  of  the  last  words  of  encouragement  and  of  faith 
with  which  he  welcomed  his  young  ccrfleague  to  his  pulpit :  — 

You  will  find  blessed  furtherances  and  sweet  encouragements  at  every 
step  you  take. .  .  .  Any  thought  or  word  or  tone  of  yours  that  shall 
pierce  through  the  crust  of  selfishness  and  worldliness,  .  .  .  and  shall 
awaken  them  to  generous  aspirings  and  intents,  and  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  duty,  and  the  wealthiness  of  love,  and  the  sweetness  of 
charity,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness, — they  wiU  welcome  it  as  the  Arctic 
voyager  welcomes  the  returning  sun,  as  the  fields  of  August  welcome  the 
reviving  dews.  And  whenever,  on  the  strong  pinions  of  vital,  fervent 
prayer,  such  as  goes  down  to  the  very  issues  of  all  lives,  you  shall  be  able 
to  lift  them  above  themselves  and  away  from  their  idols,  lift  yourself  and 
them  up  into  the  realm  of  the  eternal  verities,  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
np  to  the  mercy-seat  of  (rod,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  they 
will  feel  it, —  aye,  the  hardest  and  the  coldest  of  them  will  feel  it, —  as  a 
supreme  benefaction  which  they  will  gratefully  remember. .  .  .  Now,  if 
ever,  the  great  aspirations  from  which  all  good  things  in  man  do  proceed 
must  be  kindling,  swelling,  mounting  within  you ;  and  those  high  resolves 
which  determine  life  and  character  to  noble  ends  are  taking  fixed  shape 
and  hardening  into  adamant.  Now  there  comes  to  you,  breathed  into 
your  inner  ear,  the  Saviour's  tender  and  pleading  question  to  anbther, 
with  its  attendant  commandment:  "Simon  Peter,  lovest  thou  me?" 
And  to  your  inner  and  uplifted  eye  there  appears,  as  it  were,  the 
prophet's  roll,  unfolding  out  of  heaven,  and  written  over,  within  and 
without,  with  soft  appeals  and  solemn  injunctions  to  a  consecrated  life 
and  a  faithful  ministry. 

J.   H.   MOBISON. 
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THE  GOD  OF  THE  LIVING. 

The  problem  of  God  is  the  problem  of  Life.  We  solve 
the  one  as  we  solve  the  other.  We  know  something  of  life 
from  the  beginning,  and  little  as  we  understand  its  ultimate 
mystery,  there  is  nothing  so  certain  to  us  as  its  reality.  It 
is  the  ever-present,  the  ever-near.  It  is  the  ground  and  con- 
dition of  all  knowledge.  It  is  only  as  we  live  that  we  have 
consciousness ;  and  according  to  the  intensity  of  our  living 
is  the  intensity  of  our  conviction  of  reality.  Life  is  the 
one  thing  we  do  know,  and  nothing  else. 

So  far,  then,  is  God  from  being  the  Unknown  that  there 
can -be  nothing  so  well  known  as  he.  He  is  the  ever-present 
and  the  ever-near.  Every  new  revelation  of  life  is  a  revela- 
tion of  God. 

So,  although  we  may  never  expect  to  pluck  the  heart  of 
this  mystery,  we  learn  the  direction  of  the  search.  We 
must  look  for  God  among  the  living  and  not  among  the 
.  dead. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  him  among 
dead  negatives  and  abstractions.  Infinite  and  absolute ! 
These  are  the  terms  in  which  philosophy  declares  it  neces- 
sary to  think  of  God,  and  then,  logically  enough,  deduces 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  forever  be  the  Unknown.  But 
what  have  such  terms  to  do  with  Him  who  is  life  ?  They 
are  utterly  inapplicable ;  as  much  so  as  if  you  should  speak 
of  the  weight  of  a  thought  or  the  color  of  an  emotion. 
Infinite  —  that  is  to  say,  without  boundaries  —  may  be  ap- 
plied to  space,  as  unlimited  in  our  conception ;  but  space  is 
not  alive,  but  dead.  Life  cannot  be  defined  by  saying  that 
it  is  undefined  or  unlimited.  Life  is  activity,  motion,  an 
on-flowing.  God  is  where  life  is ;  and  if  there  be  any  region 
of  space  where  life  is  not,  there  God  is  not.  If  you  call  this 
limiting  God,  so  be  it.  His  greatness  is  not  in  dead  exten- 
sion, but  in  living  intention ;  not  in  quantity,  but  in  quality. 
All  we  know  of  life  is  expressed  in  the  limitation  of  form  or 
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manifestation.  Separate  from  the  means  or  channel  of  its 
expression,  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  existence.  We  are 
not  thinking  of  God,  then,  at  all,  when  we  are  thinking  of 
the  vast,  the  immeasurable,  the  abstract  substratum  or  ground 
of  existence.  These  are  realms  in  which  speculation  loses 
itself,  wandering  through  an  abyss  in  which  it  meets  no 
life.  Only  when  we  come  across  some  life  have  we  come 
across  God. 

And  as  he  is  not  found  in  dead  negatives  of  space, 
neither  is  he  found  in  negatives  of  time.  Why  trouble  our- 
selves by  attempting  to  conceive  of  the  uncreated  and  unbe- 
ginning  nature  of  the  divine  existence?  The  child  asks, 
"Who  made  God?"  But  this  would  be  just  as  much  a 
mystery  to  God  as  to  the  child,  if  he  should  trouble  himself 
to  think  about  it.  If  God  should  inquire  into  his  own 
origin,  he  would  not  find  himself  there.  He  finds  liim- 
self  only  by  living, —  by  spending  and  being  spent.  "  For 
he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it,"  said  One  who 
knew  divine  things  best.  Life,  "spontaneous,  original, 
native  "  life,  never  conceives  of  the  time  when  it  was  not, 
or  the  time  when  it  shall  not  be.  It  feels  itself  to 
be  in  the  present,  with  a  positive,  abounding  impulse  and 
force, —  /  am.  Yet  the  impulse  is  from  the  past,  and  the 
force  toward  the  future,  "as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end." 

We  are  to  seek  for  God,  therefore,  not  among  dead  intel- 
lectual abstractions,  but  in  every  form  of  life,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest ;  and  in  the  highest  we  shall  know 
him  most  and  best. 

We  have  become  accustomed  of  late  to  look  with  intense 
interest  upon  the  problem  of  the  beginning  of  organic  life. 
It  seems  to  be  thought  by  many  that,  should  it  possibly  be 
discovered  that  life  passes  over,  by  natural  process,  from  the 
inorganic  to  the  organic  world,  the  last  stronghold  of  relig- 
ious faith  would  be  abandoned,  and  matter  have  the  field  to 
itself.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  there  were  no  life  in  the  inor- 
ganic world,  there  were  no  God  there.    The  farther  backward 
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we  push  the  domain  of  life,  the  farther  backward  we  extend 
the  Divine  presence  and  dominion.  Shall  we  give  the  name 
of  life  to  the  force  which  produces  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
deny  it  to  that  which  forms  the  crystal  ?  Nay ;  let  us  not 
be  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  the  eye.  There  is  force  even 
where  there  is  no  motion.  Even  in  the  amorphous  and 
inert  condition  of  matter,  as  we  call  it,  what  have  we  but 
tremendous  force,  holding  its  particles  together,  that  it  may 
not  be  separated  ?  Matter,  we  are  told,  contains  in  itself 
the  potency  of  all  life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  matter  that 
we  worship,  but  the  life  which  is  the  potency  of  it, —  life 
potential  and  life  actual.  Whoever  reverently  studies  life,, 
even  in  its  lowest  form  of  matter,  is  helping  to  reveal  God. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  whose  studies  never  rise  to 
higher  forms  are  content  with  so  much  of  reality  as  they 
there  find,  and  confess  to  ignorance  of  all  beyond. 

But  there  are  gradations.  Let  no  man  despise  physical 
life  as  a  means  of  the  divine  manifestation.  There  is  such  a 
positive  reality  of  good  in  the  vigor  of  health,  in  its  sanity, 
its  cheerfulness,  its  balance  of  powers,  its  sensible  outlook 
upon  the  world,  its  security  in  what  is,  that  we  never  can 
afford  to  neglect  its  cultivation  a§  an  indwelling  witness  of  a 
present  God.  Whoever  fails  of  it  has  so  much  of  doubt  in 
his  constitution.  No  faithfulness  to  duty,  no  ardor  of  devo- 
tion, can  supply  its.  place.  We  are  in  danger  of  falling  into 
a  bloodless  intellectuality,  and  losing  the  sense  of  the  divine 
vitality  in  the  dry  air  of  speculation.  The  joy  and  the 
power  of  physical  life  are  intense.  It  is  not  strange  that  its 
grossest  appetites  should  have  been  worshipped  in  early 
times,  as  specially  containing  the  Divine  activity.  It  is  not 
strange  that,  in  all  times,  there  should  be  many  who  linger 
among  its  lower  elements,  confounding  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
with  the  ecstasies  of  devotion,  and  losing  God  by  not  rising 
on  the  higher  tides  of  his  inspiration. 

For  life  rises,  carrying  with  it  always  •  its  own  higher 
appeal.  Among  the  sensations  is  an  order  of  merit.  To 
explain  it,  we  may  or  may  not  be  able ;  but  every  human 
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being,  at  least,  is  aware  that  one  sensation  differeth  from 
another  sensation  in  honor.  The  clean  and  pure  delight  of 
the  eye  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  uplifts  us  from  the  level 
of  a  sensual  indulgence.  There  are  no  lawful  enjoyments 
but  are  good ;  but  there  are  some  that  are  better. 

"Better  to  smell  the  violet  cool  than  sip  the  golden  wine, 
Better  to  hark  a  hidden  brook  than  watch  a  diamond  shine." 

And  so  sensation  is  exalted  into  sentiment.  That  is  to  say, 
the  God  of  the  living  gradually  makes  himself  more  sensibly 
present  and  felt,  by  stirring  in  us  a  conviction  of  an  order  of 
worth  and  nobility  in  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  the  incen- 
tives to  action.  "  What  do  we  mean  by  the  higher  life  ?  " 
asks  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  this  magazine.  What  can 
we  answer,  save  that  the  sense  of  it  began  in  us  when  we  first 
distinguished  the  superior  nobility  of  one  pleasure  over 
another?  There  arises  the  sense  of  something  adorable  for 
its  own  sake,  —  a  beauty  above  and  outside  of  ourselves,  to 
be  sought  after  and  enjoyed  because  of  its  superior  claim, 
and  not  because  it  ministers  to  our  selfish  gratification. 
This  recognition  of  comparative  worth  in  the  pleasures 
which  life  affords,  and  consequently  in  the  activities  to 
which  it  impels, — a  recognition  of  something  adorable  for 
its  own  sake,  and  therefore  desirable  to  be  realized  that  we 
may  live  the  better  for  it, — is,  I  believe,  the  germ  of  the 
moral  sense,  which  is  never  so  well  described  as  a  feeling  of 
obligation,  but  a  feeling  of  aspiration ;  not  so  much  a  con- 
straint as  an  impulse. 

The  moral  sense  is,  in  reality,  the  sense  of  worship  (<.«., 
of  worth-ship)  of  comparative  honor  or  worthiness,  and  is 
the  first  dawning  of  genuine  religion.  It  is  a  sense  of 
reverence  for  purity,  for  truth,  for  love.  In  its  real  nature, 
it  is  an  enthusiasm,  a  living  impulse  of  the  living  God. 
Degraded  into  an  obligation,  "  the  commandment  which  was 
ordained  to  life  is  found  to  be  unto  death."  Denied  and 
disowned,  the  light  that  is  in  us  becomes  darkness;  the 
Divine  life  in  us  so  far  ceases  to  be,  and  we  are  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world;  we  are  "dead  in  trespasses 
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and  sins  " ;  "  for  to  be  carnally-minded  is  death,"  and  death 
knoweth  not  life.  That  which  we  call  repentance,  —  what 
is  it  but  the  revival  of  the  living  love  and  will  for  good  ? 
and  the  forgiveness  which  follows,  —  what  is  it  but  the 
incoming  of  this  new  life,  —  that  is,  of  God,  who  is  thus 
necessarily  present?  And  wherever  he  is  present,  the 
reproachful  past  ceases,  and  the  hopeful  future  begins. 

A  sentiment,  then, — so  much  we  are  sure  of;  a  senti- 
ment of  reverence  and  aspiration  for  that  which  is  worthier 
and  nobler.  Shall  we  rest  here  with  the  problem  of  God, 
which  is  the  problem  of  life  ?  So,  we  are  told,  it  would  be 
humility  for  us  to  do.  What  can  we  know  further?  it  is 
said.  What  matters  it,  it  is  asked,  whether  there  be  any 
positive  object  of  our  adoration,  if  only  we  have  in  us  the 
impulse  to  adore,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  progress  in  the 
upward  life  ?  We  have,  at  least,  the  inexhaustible  ideal  of 
purity,  truth,  and  love,  to  call  forth  our  allegiance  and  our 
trust,  and  win  us  to  perfection. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  rest  when  life  impels.  We  are 
prompted  not  only  to  adore,  but  to  inquire.  The  reason  is 
just  as  much  an  outcome  of  life  as  the  impulse  of  adoration ; 
and  the  existence  of  the  worshipping  sentiment  no  more 
truly  points  to  an  ideal  than  the  existence  of  the  reason 
points  to  a  substantial  foundation  of  that  ideal.  The  revela- 
tions of  life  complement  and  verify  one  another.  Feeling 
and  thought  can  never  exist  side  by  side  in  mutual  contra- 
diction. The  consciousness  of  the  one  must  corroborate  the 
consciousness  of  the  other.  What  feeling  testifies  to  as  an 
attraction,  thought  inevitably  recognizes  as  proceeding  from 
a  reality.  To  be  a  reasonable  being  as  well  as  an  adoring 
one  is  to  contain  in  one's  self  a  testimony  of  the  existence 
of  Him  whom  we  adore.  We  have  but  one  undivided  con- 
sciousness, whether  in  prayer  or  in  action;  and  though 
reason  be  held  in  abeyance  in  the  feeling  of  communion,  it 
is  none  the  less  a  silent  partner  of  the  privacy,  and  speaks  of 
that  which  it  knows,  and  testifies  of  that  which  it  has 
seen. 
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The  God  of  the  living  must  be  not  only  the  God  of  those 
who  feel,  but  of  those  who  think,  and  can  never  carry  us  at 
last  to  other  than  safe  conclusions,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
fonction  of  life. 

*'  Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  Grod-like  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused." 

It  is  in  the  exercise  of  thought  that  we  gradually  come  upon 
that  reality  which  is  disclosed  by  the  sentiment.  As  soon  as 
the  mind  begins  to  work  and  come  into  contact  with  other 
minds,  it  discovers  ways  of  its  own  action,  laws  of  thought, 
which  are  invariable  and  the  same  for  all  intelligences,  the 
least  as  well  as  the  largest.  The  principles  of  mathematics, 
repeated  to  each  new  generation  of  pupils,  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  meet  with  the  same  response  and  recogni- 
tion of  reality  as  the  objects  of  Nature  when  first  disclosed 
to  the  opening  senses.  Everywhere  in  the  universe  we 
come  across  the  life  of  thought  as  truly  as  the  force  of 
cohesion,  or  the  principle  of  growth,  —  thought  applied  in 
*  processes  of  Nature  anterior  to  and  independent  of  the 
action  of  man.  Matter  is  subservient  to  the  laws  of  intelli- 
gence. Intelligence  and  control,  then,  —  these  are  some- 
where and  somehow  in  the  life  of  the  universe.  Shall  we 
fear  to  think  where  and  how  ? 

Nay,  we  are  not  left  to  choose.  Since  human  life  began 
to  assert  itself  upon  the  earth,  the  growing  mind  has  never 
ceased  to  clear  the  way  for  the  adoring  sentiment  to  the 
knowledge  of  ffim  whom  it  ignorantly  but  truly  worshipped. 
Little  by  little,  the  tendrils  of  aspiration  and  affection  have 
been  led  to  extend  themselves  to  a  wider  grasp.  Little  by 
little,  has  the  thought  of  the  divine  source  of  attraction  and 
object  of  communion  been  lifted  from  the  limited  and  local. 
Little  by  little,  as  human  nature  has  grown  to  understand 
its  own  personality  as  a  significant  revelation  of  the  living 
God,  has  it  been  possible  to  detach  the  conception  of  the 
divine  being  from  the  boundaries  of  special  form,  and  raise 
it  to  the    contemplation  of  an  agent  at  once  universal  and 
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central.  For  what  constitutes  personality,  which  is,  as  yet, 
the  highest  revelation  of  life  ?  What  constitutes  the  per- 
sonality which  in  us,  as  life,  acts  with  such  positiveness 
upon  the  outward  world,  and  which  in  others  is  such  a  posi- 
tive object  or  force,  against  which  we  impinge  and  with 
which  we  commune  ?  Certainly  not  the  organism,  but  the 
intelligent  and  controlling  agency  of  it.  I,  myself,  am  able 
intelligently  to  hold  and  control  all  the  threads  of  action 
running  to  every  part  of  my  system,  and  my  personality 
consists  in  that,  and  not  in  the  shape  which  my  organism 
may  assume  at  the  present  time.  Where  am  I  in  the  organ- 
ism? I  know  not.  I  live  all  over.  But  yet  there  is  a 
unity  to  my  thought  and  action  which  suggests  a  central 
agency;  but  it  is  central  logically,  or  in  thought,  merely; 
not  physically  central,  but  pervasive. 

Now,  as  life  has  thus  far  revealed  itself  as  personal,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  —  and  reason  has  shown  personality  to  be 
consistent  with  physical  pervasiveness,  —  we  find  no  mental 
reservation  to  withhold  our  reverent  and  rational  commun- 
^  ion  with  a  Person  who  pervades  the  universe.  Whatever 
may  yet  be  known  of  the  extent  and  contents  of  the 
universe,  whatever  further  may  be  discovered  of  the  intima- 
cies of  mind  and  matter,  the  positive  reality  of  our  commun- 
ion with  a  real  Being  remains  unchanged.  May  it  not  be 
that  this  transference  of  the  idea  of  Him  whom  we  worship, 
necessitated  by  the  growing  reason  of  the  race,  from  the 
local  to  the  universal,  is  in  large  measure  the  secret  of  the 
present  suspense  of  faith,  and  that  we  shall  all  once  more 
worship  him  with  united  minds  as  well  as  hearts,  when  the 
shifting  ark  of  the  covenant  has  reached  its  final  resting- 
place  in  the  grand  temple  of  the  universe  not  made  with 
hands  ? 

But  have  we  yet  come  upon  the  highest  revelation  of 
life?  Following  the  direction  of  sensation,  sentiment, 
reason,  pointing  upwards  towards  One  whose  intelligent 
control  is  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  have  we  yet 
touched  the  secret  motive  of  the  life  which  issues  from  that 
central  source?     Is  it  sufBcient  for  us  to  know  that  that 
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control  is  intelligent,  or  have  we  been  permitted  by  a  reve- 
lation as  palpable  and  real  as  any  we  have  thus  far  con- 
sidered, to  enter  into  its  intention  and  purpose,  and  reach 
acquaintance  with  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind  of  God  ? 
Has  he  communicated  what  is  the  innermost  meaning  of  life  ? 
what  is  the  reason  for  being,  for  himself  and  for  us  ?  what  is 
the  supreme  aim  of  existence,  in  finding  which  we  shall 
most  surely  find  him  and  our  eternal  satisfaction  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  ask  ourselves  again, 
Which  is  the  highest  type  of  life  yet  made  known  to  us, — 
the  life  of  reason  or  the  life  of  love?  Which  is  the  more 
sublime, —  to  attain  by  reason  to  the  completest  knowledge, 
the  loftiest  ideal,  to  hold  it  in  undisturbed  possession,  to 
glory  in  its  ownership,  to  manipulate  all  the  forms  of  its 
expression  for  our  own  delight,  and  to  attain  to  our  perfec- 
tion by  its  solitary  pursuit,  or  to  impart  of  the  supreme 
delight  of  existence,  to  lose  one's  self  in  sympathy  with  the 
personality  of  another,  to  live  that  others  may  have  life, 
and  have  it  more  abundantly  ?  Granted  the  aspiration  for 
individual  perfection,  we  must  still  ask.  What  would  be  the 
employment  and  the  joy  of  existence,  supposing  that  per- 
fection to  have  been  reached?  Would  it  consist  in  the 
solitary  glory  of  being?  But  life,  cut-off  from  further 
expansion  —  ceasing  to  impart  of  itself —  ceases  to  be.  And 
even  while  attaining  to  higher  degrees  of  development,  the 
fullest  accessions  of  new  life,  of  knowledge,  of  culture,  of 
power,  are  received,  not  by  him  who  retains  their  results 
wholly  within  himself,  but  by  him  who,  rejoicing  in  them 
and  recognizing  their  supreme  good,  hastens  to  impart  of 
that  joy  and  that  good  to  another.  The  supreme  impulse 
of  life,  as  far  as  we  have  known  it  in  ourselves,  or  have  had 
occasion  to  witness  the  evidence  of  its  enthusiasm  in 
others, —  is  it  not  the  impulse  to  share  of  the  highest  good, 
that  another  may  know  it  in  himself  as  we  know  it  in 
ourselves?  Love,  then,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  secret 
motive  of  life,  the  constant  impulse,  the  reason  for  being, — 
love  following  upward  all  the  successive  degrees  of  attrac- 
tion, through  sense  and  sentiment  and  reason  adoring  the 
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ideal,  to  that  personal  affection  which  gives  itself,  or  all  that 
it  has  best  of  life,  for  the  welfare  of  another. 

Personal  affection,  love  for  persons  more  than  for  ideas, 
love  for  them  that  they  may  know  in  themselves  the  ulti- 
mate satisfaction  of  realizing  the  best  ideas, —  shall  we  not 
say  that  this  is  the  highest  type  of  life  yet  known  to  us,  and 
therefore  the  highest  knowledge  of  the  God  of  life  thus  far 
revealed  to  us  ? —  a  knowledge  of  him  as  imparting  of  his 
highest  and  best  to  the  persons  whom  he  has  endowed  with 
conscious  life  for  their  permanent  and  eternal  welfare  ? 

A  person,  then,  realizing  in  himself  the  highest  good  and 
the  greatest  happiness  in  a  perfect  character, —  which  perfec- 
tion of  character  consists  in  imparting  of  the  highest  good 
and  greatest  happiness  to  other  persons  lower  than  himself, 
—  have  we  not  the  right  to  say  that  this  is  what  God  has 
revealed  himself  to  be,  as  .the  highest  type  of  life  yet  made 
known  to  us? 

Is  not  this  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ?  By  no  specu- 
lative argument  as  to  his  origin  or  nature  has  he  become  to  us 
the  highest  manifestation  and  the  best  that  is  known  of 
God.  "For  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it, 
and  bear  witness  to  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us."  "Enthusiasm  for 
humanity," — what  better  can  we  conceive  as  the  express 
image  and  representation  of  the  Spirit  who  is  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  that  is? — enthusiasm  for  humanity,  not  in  the 
abstract,  not  in  the  race  merely,  but  in  every  personality, 
even  though  it  should  be  the  humblest  and  the  meanest 
that  has  ever  entered  upon  existence.  Think  of  what  it  was 
to  see  persons  and  feel  towards  them  as  he  felt  who  came  to 
seek  and  to  save !  Regardless  of  race  or  rank  or  condition, 
of  friend  or  foe,  the  sinful  or  the  righteous,  his  eyes  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  every  soul  he  met,  with  an  eternal  interest 
in  each,  that  it  might  be  well  with  him ;  that  he  might 
impart  unto  him  something  that  he  knew  of  the  meaning 
and  the  joy  of  existence,  something  of  that  well  of  waters 
which  was  ever  springing  up  in  him  to  everlasting  life ;  that 
he  might  recall  him  to  his  better  self,  and  open  up  before 
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him  the  encouragements  to  nobler  living,  and  help  him  to 
find  his  eternal  life  in  God.  What  could  animate,  what 
could  justify,  such  a  love  as  that,  such  a  spending  of  the 
gift  of  existence,  save  the  consciousness  that  the  welfare  of 
the  person  is  in  itself  the  ultimate  good?  What  can  we 
conceive  as  the  chief  end  of  existence,  of  the  process  of  the 
ages,  other  than  that  ?  To  the  person  himself  nothing  can 
be  of  more  value  than  that  he  should  realize  all  that  he  may 
become,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  dearer  to  one  who 
1  oves  him.  And  if  he  be  not  in  the  way  of  that  realization, 
there  can  be  no  completion  of  happiness  to  any  who  are  con- 
cerned with  him. 

"  So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells, 

And  I  make  myself  such  evil  cheer, 
That  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 

Then  some  one  else  ma]^  have  much  to  fear ; 
But  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 

Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear." 

To  live  for  the  highest  good,  we  say;  that  was  what 
Christ  came  to  do, —  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Yes.  To 
live  for  an  idea,  to  die  for  an  idea, —  that  is  grand.  But 
who  ever  died  for  an  idea,  save  in  the  hope  that  persons 
were  eventually  to  be  benefited  thereby  ?  To  bring  about 
the  reign  of  righteousness,  we  say,  and  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Bub  in  whom,  let  us  ask,  shall  the 
supreme  law  reign  at  last?  To  whom  shall  the  triumph  of 
truth  be  finally  assured,  but  to  persons?  And  if  to  a  final 
generation  of  persons,  wherefore  should  that  last  generation 
be  of  more  consequence  than  any  that  have  perished  in  con- 
tributing to  the  result  ?  No ;  it  was  for  persons  that  Christ 
lived  and  died,  even  that  the  humblest  of  them  all  might 
attain  unto  eternal  life. 

If,  therefore,  we  know  God  in  proportion  as  we  know  life, 
we  know  him  best  as  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  Christ, 
as  the  loving  heart  of  the  universe.  Realizing  in  himself 
that  perfection  of  love  for  the  best  which  we  call  holiness, 
he  lives  for  its  realization  in  all  persons.  He  is  a  God  who 
lives  to  quicken,  to  impart,  to  communicate ;  who  lives,  as 
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Christ  did,  that  we  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly. 

And  with  the  revelation  of  such  a  God  comes  also  the 
revelation  of  the  other  fundamental  truths  of  religion, —  the 
reality  of  communion  in  prayer  and  of  personal  immortality. 
For  if  communication  is  the  very  method  of  life,  communion 
is  the  only  method  of  its  reception.  And,  again,  if  the 
supreme  affection  of  life  is  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
persons  as  of  final  importance,  we  are  thereby  assured  pf 
their  permanent  continuance.  It  is  from  the  living  interest 
of  God  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  that  Christ  inferred 
their  immortal  existence  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

A  personal  God,  man's  personal  communion  with  him,  and 
personal  immortality, — these  are  assured  to  us  as  revelations 
of  life.  Speculation  may  seek  for  something  conceivable 
beyond  this,  some  final  impersonality,  but  falls  thereby  into 
a  dead  blankness.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  revelations 
of  life. 

Jambs  C.  Pabsons. 


THE  PLACE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Sierras  lies  a  mountain  pool.  From 
year  to  year,  from  age  to  age,  the  rain  and  dew,  the 
melting  snow  on  many  a  sunlit  peak  and  shining  crest,  tend 
and  feed  its  fulness.  In  fathomless  clearness  it  rests.  By 
day  the  lofty  summits,  by  night  the  distant  stars,  are 
mirrored  in  its  bosom.  And  as  the  wild  deer  standing  on 
some  jutting  rock  drinks  his  fill  from  its  waters,  he  sees  far 
down  in  the  liquid  depths  another  drinking  upward  toward 
him,  and  nods  his  head  in  friendly  recognition,  or  shakes  it 
in  defiance. 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  clear  deeps  of  eternal  truth,  when 
man,  kneeling  to  slake  the  soul's  thirst,  gazing  with  spiritual 
vision  intent,  sees  mirrored  the  lineaments  Divine,  and  bows 
in  adoration  before  his  God.  Such  is  the  mode  and  measure 
of  all  revelation,  most  characteristic  and  distinct  in  the  rev- 
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elation  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  that  wild  nature  among 
the  Sierras  has  its  counterpart  at  every  point  in  the  higher 
realm  of  Nature  and  the  spuit  in  man. 

From  that  mountain  pool  a  rivulet  flows,  coursing  down- 
ward, now  lost  in  gloom,  now  flashing  in  light.  Obeying 
still  the  law  that  called  it  forth  and  ever  leads  it  on,  it  finds  a 
devious  way,  patiently  circling  the  obstructing  crags, —  leap- 
ing in  sure  confidence  from  the  brink  of  the  cliff  before  whose 
face  it  hangs  and  sways  as  a  woven  veil, —  out  from  the  moun- 
tain gorges  emerging  with  one  sure  onward  aim  among  the 
hollows  of  the  hills, —  along  these  in  all  their  turnings,  still  on- 
onward  and  downward  upon  the  plain,  and  through  the  plain 
to  the  river,  with  which  at  last,  in  union  lost,  it  rolls  to  the 
waiting  ocean. 

Everywhere  it  carries  some  enriching  power,  and  as  it 
flows  its  course  is  marked  by  the  fresher  growth  it  gives. 
The  grass  along  its  banks  puts  on  a  deeper  green  ;  the  shrubs 
and  bushes  crowd  upon  its  edge;  the  trees  stretch  out  their 
roots  to  draw  refreshment  from  it ;  and  even  where  it  goes 
unseen,  its  way  is  known  by  the  verdure  it  creates. 

But  the  hills  around  it  are  barren.  The  plain  beyond  its 
banks  is  dry  and  arid.  Sand- waste  and  worthless  sage  bush 
are  everywhere  a  little  way  from  its  stream  ;  much  of  the 
land  remains  as  if  the  waters  were  not. 

So  a  life  that  has  drawn  inspiration  from  the  spirit,  a  life 
filled  and  guided  by  truth,  the  religious  life,  may  have  its 
course  in  the  world. 

Eve ly where  that  it  goes  its  way  shall  be  marked  with  bless- 
ing. Love,  trust,  hope,  spring  up  and  grow  by  its  side. 
Goodness,  justice,  mercy,  more  abound  and  flourish  where- 
ever  it  comes  5  and  help  and  comfort,  consolation  and  cheer, 
make  its  place  known,  where  itself  is  in  obscurity. 

But  the  world  above  it  and  away  from  it  may  be  barren 
and  unfruitful  as  the  un watered  hills.  Society  about  it  may 
be  filled  with  ignorance  and  vice,  poverty  and  misery,  and 
wrong  and  suffering  in  general  may  prevail.  Human  rela- 
tions and  intercourse,  human  life  in  these,  may  be  as  a  moral 
waste  and  spiritual  desert  on  every  hand.  Much  of  the  gen- 
eral life  may  be  as  if  this  life  were  not. 
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Men  turn  the  course  of  the  rivulet  by  the  use  of  natural 
principles  in  the  application  of  natural  law.  They  lead  it 
on  higher  places  of  the  hills,  and  direct  its  flow  over  the 
plain.  They  store  its  overflow  in  seasons  of  fulness,  and 
spread  this  in  seasons  of  drouth.  By  their  care  in  the  use 
of  the  self-same  stream,  the  waste  places  are  redeemed,  and 
the  desert  made  to  bear  fruit.  The  hills  grow  covered  with 
pastures,  the  plain  becomes  filled  with  grain-fields ;  vineyards 
and  orchards  abound,  and  the  miner  gathers  out  of  the  sand 
his  washings  of  gold. 

And  Christian  truth  applied  throughout  society  to  every 
condition  and  relation  of  life,  enlightening  the  principles 
and  directing  the  practice  of  human  beings  together,  order- 
ing the  conduct  and  guiding  the  intercourse  of  men  with  one 
another,  must  remove  the  wrong  and  evil ;  must  give  order 
and  peace,  justice  and  fellowship,  in  human  affairs. 

So,  and  only  so,  by  the  extension  and  application  of  truth, 
by  its  power  and  practice  in  the  whole  round  of  common 
relations  and  common  action,  can  the  ignorance,  the  poverty, 
the  vice,  the  crime, — the  manifold  suffering  and  wretched- 
ness that  darken  the  home  and  imperil  the  State, —  cease  to 
exist.  And  only  so  can  that  which  is  of  the  truth  and 
from  the  truth, —  justice  and  right,  liberty  and  knowledge, 
all  the  conditions  for  the  welfare  of  men, —  prevail  in  the  land, 
and  be  extended  to  all. 

Now  the  religious  society  is  the  natural  instrument  or 
agency  for  this  extension  and  application.  Its  place  in  the 
world,  under  God,  is  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work ; 
and  its  own  life,  at  last,  depends  on  its  preparing  and  be- 
ginning this  life  for  the  world. 

The  founder  of  this  society  in  Christendom,  when  he 
came  up  from  the  baptism  in  Jordan,  and  was  led  of  the  spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  remained  there  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  engrossed  in  devout  contemplation  and  exercise  of 
the  spirit.  Had  he  continued  there,  pursuing  his  devotions 
for  the  rest  of  his  stay  on  the  earth,  he  would  have  done  just  as 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  since  done  in  his  name, 
and  have  been  called  holy  and  sainted  men  for  the  doing  ; 
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and  80  he  might  have  satisfied  the  impulse  of  his  mind  to 
contemplation  and  the  yearning  of  his  soul  for  worship ;  he 
could  perhaps  have  been  chief  of  devout  ascetics :  but  the 
medium  and  means  of  a  new  power  in  religion,  the  founder 
of  a  better  order  of  society  in  the  world,  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  he  would  not  have  become.  That  depended  on 
his  coming  forth  among  men,  and  applying  in  relations  with 
them  whatsoever  he  had  gained  in  the  desert,  or  God  had 
given,  or  should  give  him,  at  any  time. 

Still  further :  had  he,  on  coming  forth  as  he  did,  armed  and 
strengthened  from  temptation,  simply  proclaimed  his  truth 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  at  hand,  preaching  this  with  more  than 
the  eloquence  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  since,  but,  like 
many  of  these,  preaching  only,  he  might  have  gone  the 
round  of  the  cities  of  Judea,  and  had  a  tabernacle  built 
especially  for  him  in  every  one ;  he  might  have  obtained  a 
large  following  in  each,  and  possibly  stood  in  history  as  first 
of  preachers  for  all  time, —  but  he  would  have  lacked  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  that  drew  the  multitude  to  him, —  he 
would  have  failed  to  secure  that  personal  and  special  grasp 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  shown  in  his  continuing 
power, —  and  he  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  wide  and 
enduring  work  he  achieved.  Though  his  name  might  have 
stood  above  the  names  of  Socrates  and  Plato  on  the  roll  of 
sages  and  teachers,  it  would  still  have  been  that  of  sage  and 
teacher,  and  never  the  name  of  Saviour. 

It  was  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  that  "  Jesus  went 
about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people.  And 
[so]  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria :  and  they  brought 
unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  dis- 
eases and  torments,  and  those  who  were  possessed  with  de- 
mons, and  those  who  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the 
palsy;  and  he  healed  them.  And  [following  this]  there 
followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  and 
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Decapolis,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan." 

And  then  it  was  that,  "  seeing  the  multitude,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain,  and  when  he  was  set  his  disciples  came 
unto  him,  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them." 

His  works  preceded  and  prepared  the  occasion  of  his  pub- 
lic speech.  It  was  because  his  words  were  reinforced  by 
his  life  with  others,  because  men  saw  and  felt  this  as  well  as 
heard  his  teaching,  because  his  own  living,  charged  with 
the  spirit  and  the  truth  which  preaching  could  only  pro- 
claim, fell  in  with  the  general  life,  and  touched  it  on  every 
side  at  every  point  that  he  could  plant  his  religion  as  a  renew- 
ing power  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  So  he  has  given, 
even  while  he  illustrated  in  himself,  a  force  that  is  able  to 
conquer  the  world. 

As  instrument,  avenue,  and  application  of  this  force, 
the  religious  society  exists.  By  the  name  it  assumes,  by  the 
examples  it  quotes,  by  the  principles  it  proclaims,  it  is  bound 
to  the  adoption,  use,  and  extension  of  this  power,  as  the 
purpose  of  its  existence  and  the  condition  of  its  continuance. 

Its  object  and  its  action  herein  are  identical  with  that  re- 
demption and  reorganization  of  society,  through  the  truth, 
which  has  been  stated.  It  is  set  to  renew  in  itself,  and  as  far 
as  may  be  beyond  itself,  the  life  of  the  world ;  but  certainly 
not  beyond  itself  until  first  in  itself. 

Human  life,  whether  more  or  less  manifold,  is  certainly 
twofold.  There  is  the  individual  life  and  the  general  life ; 
the  life  of  man  and  the  life  of  mankind.  Both  belong  to 
the  life  of  the  world. 

Without  attempting  analysis  of  either,  which  is  perhaps 
the  last  achievement  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  manifest  that 
both  exist ;  for  both  are  manifest.  We  speak  of  an  inner  and 
an  outer  life,  and  we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The  outer  life 
of  each  is  his.  part  in  the  general  life,  his  portion  of  the  life 
of  mankind.  This  his  inner  life  must  inspire  and  create ; 
but  it  must  be  in  modes  and  forms  furnished  without, —  ex- 
perienced and  shaped  and  adapted  in  these.  The  outer  is 
social,  the  inner  individual, —  while  yet  the  individual  and 
the  social  coexist  and  run  together. 
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The  union  of  these  two  lives  or  forms  of  life  is  close  and 
complex.  Certainly  .the  outer  comes  from  the  inner ;  social 
life  from  individual  life.  As  certainly  the  outer  reacts  on 
the  inner.  If  individuals  create  society,  society  moulds  and 
shapes  the  individual.  The  babe  born  in  a  palace  is  bom 
with  the  same  nature,  the  same  powers  and  faculties,  as  the 
babe  bom  in  a  hovel.  But  their  whole  lives  will  be  differ- 
ent, as  surely  as  there  are  a  palace  and  a  hovel.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  life  of  Jesus  could  not  have  been  produced  in 
a  society  of  savage  heathen.  It  is  plain  that  its  reproduction 
in  the  individual  cannot  but  be  aided  by  the  conformation 
of  society  to  its  principles  and  spirit. 

"  For  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child." 

And  all  the  same  if  the  gray  barbarian  be  a  Christian  con- 
vert, while  the  Christian  child  is  bom  in  a  Christianized  com- 
munity. 

The  Christian  life  must  grow  social  or  the  social  life  be- 
come Christian  before  the  world  can  be  redeemed.  No 
number  of  isolated  sages,  saints,  prophets,  scattered  over 
the  earth  and  through  the  ages,  can  create  or  constitute  a 
regenerated  society,  a  holy  condition  of  mankind.  No  num- 
ber of  converts  to  the  truth,  much  less  to  error,  living  in 
seclusion  or  apart  from  others,  or  together  in  social  relations 
false  or  imperfect,  can  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
among  men. 

Let  it  not  be  denied  that  the  fourteen  hundred  and  odd 

millions  of  souls  on  the  earth,  every  one  made  regenerate  in 

heart  and  life,  every  one  filled  and  guided  by  Christian  truth, 

would  conscitute  a  society  in  which  the  glories  of  the  perfect 

condition  of  the  world  might  at  length  be  realized.     Then 

might  indeed  be  seen  the  model  community,  the  ideal  State. 

This  has  undoubtedly  been  the  faith  of  the  Church  hitherto. 

Towards  this  the  Church  has  labored  and  still  labors,  each 

several  portion  in  its  separate  way,  often  each  several  worker 

in  his  especial  manner.     The  immediate  purpose  of  all  alike 

has  been  to  bring  the  individual,  and  as  many  individuals  as 

possible,  to  accept  the  proffered  enlightenment  and  attain 
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the  promised  condition, —  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  alike  to  fill 
the  world  with  the  truth  proclaimed  and  the  practice  en- 
joined. And  the  largeness  of  the  task  does  not  seem  gen- 
erally to  dampen  the  zeal  nor  discourage  the  hope  of  those 
who  undertake  it. 

But  whatever  be  the  glories  of  that  distant  consummation, 
whatever  the  transcendent  realities  of  that  waiting  time, 
whether  or  not  conceivable  now  in  detail  or  even  in  outline, 
this  is  certain, —  that  nothing  shall  be  attained  or  shall  exist 
therein,  save  that  which  is  founded  in  the  principles  and 
powers  of  human  nature,  and  conformed  to  the  laws  of  human 
being  and  action,  with  which  God  fills  the  world  from  the 
beginning,  to-day,  and  forever. 

No  matter  what  the  inspiration  that  shall  furnish  every 
soul,  no  matter  what  the  light  that  shall  flood  every  mind, 
the  social  relations  and  social  action  of  human  beings  can- 
not rise  above  the  social  nature  out  of  which  they  come,  nor 
reach  beyond  the  social  laws  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  that  nature. 

So  that  society  in  the  perfect  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth 
shall  simply  be  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  social  nature,  and 
ruled  in  proper  social  relations  by  perfect  social  laws. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  whatever  clearness  of  vision  or 
distinctness  of  apprehension  exists  in  regard  to  the  relations, 
modes,  forms,  of  a  millennial  state,  may  have  place  and  ac- 
tion in  the  reconstruction  of  society  to-day.  And  possibly 
more  than  this :  whatever  the  most  patient  investigation  and 
profoundest  thinking  have  reached  in  the  domain  of  social 
science  as  applicable  to  any  improvement  in  the  general  social 
condition  is  susceptible  of  application  here  and  now.  And 
such  application  is  application^  of  God's  law,  and  so  obedi- 
ence to  God's  commands,  and  prepares  for  the  highest  that 
God  prepares. 

To  this  application,  then,  the  religious  society  appears 
bound.  For  any  collection  or  number  of  persons  suflScient 
to  fill  the  circle  of  ordinary  human  relations,  and  apply  and 
exhibit  the  forms  of  ordinary  human  intercourse,  is  large 
enough  to  institute  among  themselves  the  highest  and  best 
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modes  in  which  human  beings  can  dwell  together.  They 
are  always  sufficient  at  least  to  study  these,  and  apply  and 
test  them  so  far  as  discovered  and  understood. 

Furthermore,  society  at  large  is  forever  constituted  from 
society  in  small.  The  family  is  the  germ  of  the  nation. 
And  unions  of  persons  and  families  in  relations  and  inter- 
course natural  to  their  union  spread  relations  and  inter- 
course throughout  mankind.  The  elements  and  the  begin- 
ning of  universal  society  may  be  found  and  made  in  every 
Christian  society. 

Suppose  now,  for  comparison  and  illustration,  that  ever 
since  the  days  of  Jesus  every  society  founded  in  his  name 
had  made  it  the  aim  and  end  of  organization  to  find  and  ap- 
ply the  perfect  laws  of  human  organization ;  to  adjust  every 
relation,  and  conduct  all  intercourse,  on  the  principles  and 
by  the  methods  of  social  life  divinely  provided  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  certainly  enforced  by  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Master.  Suppose  thus  one  continued  and  consistent  ef- 
fort by  Christian  society  for  eighteen  hundred  years  to  form- 
ulate in  itself  the  perfect  society. 

Would  such  a  course  have  been  anything  more  than  simple 
fidelity  to  the  truth  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  that  which, 
in  whatever  measure  and  at  whatever  time  it  may  occur,  is 
at  last  the  only  way  for  the  proper  test  and  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Jesus  ?  Would  not  the  course  of  his- 
tory through  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  the  condition 
of  the  world  to-day,  have  been  more  for  the  welfare  of  man 
and  the  service  of  God?  And  will  not  all  growth  or  prog- 
ress toward  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  without  such 
study  and  trial,  be  but  the  incidental  application  and  institu- 
tion among  men  of  precisely  these  modes  and  forms  of  social 
life? 

It  does  seem  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  materials 
of  that  glorified  state  for  which  religious  people  look  and 
wait  may  not  exist  here  and  now  in  other  forms  than  ascen- 
sion robes  prepared  for  believers,  —  and  perchance  requiring 
other  hands  than  of  seamstress  and  mantua-maker  who  con- 
struct advent  garments.    This  sort  of  preparation,  growing 
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direotly  out  of  past  teaching,  may  indeed  be  better  than 
none,  and  yet  some  other  be  better  than  this.  But  the  gar- 
ments in  which  the  race  must  ascend,  for  many  a  long  day 
yet,  shall  be,  if  not  stained  with  blood,  yet  soiled  with  sweat 
and  grimed  with  dust. 

But  its  way  may  be  shortened  and  its  ascent  helped,  if 
every  religious  society  in  Christendom  seek  to  construct  itself 
a  perfect  society,  —  aye,  if  one  religious  society  seek  to  do 
this. 

Does  this  involve  a  new  departure  for  the  religious  soci- 
ety ?  Perhaps  a  new  departure  is  just  what  religious  socie- 
ties most  need  to  make.  This  .may  be  that  which  the  world 
is  most  urgently  pressing  upon  them.  It  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  their  own  continuance,  and  so,  at  least,  their  tem- 
poral salvation.  For  nigh  two  thousand  years  the  Church  in 
its  attitude  toward  social  change  and  reconstruction  has 
floated  on  the  current  of  events,  or  been  content  to  sit  beside 
the  stream  and  see  them  go  by.  Its  ruling  idea  has  been  to 
care  for  the  sonls  of  men;  to  rescue  these  from  spiritual 
darkness,  and  save  from  devouring  hell,  —  to  provide  and 
secure  for  them  a  heaven  hereafter. 

Guided  by  this  idea,  its  policy  and  practice  have  been  to 
make  converts  and  keep  them,  to  root  out  errors  of  religious 
doctrine  and  implant  approved  religious  belief,  to  crucify  the 
carnal  and  exalt  the  spiritual  part  in  man.  In  these  ways 
and  in  every  way  it  has  sought  to  put  this  world  under  foot, 
thereby  to  provide  and  therefor  procure  bliss  in  another. 

In  nigh  two  thousand  years  enough  of  this  may  have  been 
done  to  at  least  prepare  for  something  else. 

All  along  these  years,  and  more  than  ever  now,  out  of  so- 
ciety as  distinguished  from  the  Church,  and  in  the  Church  but 
independent  of  it,  have  sprung  up  and  grown  associations, 
unions,  brotherhoods,  of  every  name  and  sort,  but  having  the 
one  common  object  in  some  way  to  correct  the  relations  and 
improve  the  condition  of  those  portions  of  society  which 
these  especially  regard  or  represent.  Reforms  of  every  name 
and  nature  have  been  attempted.  Every  department  of  hu- 
man action,  every  phase  of  human  life,  has  engaged  the  at- 
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tention  and  enlisted  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  sought  for 
improvement. 

These  movements,  so  far  as  human  aspiration  and  human 
action  can,  point  to  attainable  good  for  man.  And  while 
they  do  this,  they  show  the  fitness  of  the  time  to  consider 
this  good,  and  often  the  readiness  of  men  to  achieve  it. 

To  those  who  consider  these  they  inevitably  suggest  the 
inquiry.  What  if  human  society  were  made  association,  union, 
brotherhood,  involving  and  applying  the  functions  of  all  asso- 
ciations, unions,  brotherhoods,  that  lawfully  belong  to  man  as 
man? 

And  the  question  recurs,  What  if  every  Christian  society 
were  now  to  make  this  condition  of  society  the  aim  and  end 
of  its  action  ?  What  if  each  Christian  society  were  striving 
now  to  find  the  way  and  then  the  methods  for  this  in  itself? 

The  time  seems  opportune  for  such  application,  the  chosen 
place  just  where  we  are.  Let  what  will  befall  the  Jews,  we 
are  called  to  inherit  here  the  promised  land.  But  the  city 
of  God  for  us  will  not  descend  bodily  out  of  heavep ;  it  must 
be  builded  up  from  earth  with  toil  of  brain  and  hands. 

The  time  is  opportune,  the  place  chosen,  when  and  where 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  course  of  history  has  brought 
the  people  into  prominence  as  the  source  of  power,  and  made 
them  origin  of  government,  and  agents  in  control.  The 
changes  that  have  led  to  this  inevitably  prepare  the  change 
that  shall  render  the  Church  adjunct  and  agent  of  the  people 
for  social  ends,  and  make  its  whole  policy  and  practice  di- 
rectly subserve  and  forward  social  improvement. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  this  should  proceed, 
which  indeed  compels  this  procedure,  was  assumed  at  the 
outset  in  Christian  organization,  as  at  the  very  first  it  in- 
spired and  impelled  Christian  effort. 

That  principle  is,  that  religion  covers  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  that  every  human  action,  interest,  and  institution  is  its 
subject,  to  be  inspired,  regulated,  governed,  and  directed  by 
it.  And  this  is  but  immediate  as  it  is  final  application  of 
the  truth  that  religion  is  life,  and  seeks  to  become  the  life  of 
God  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
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But  this  principle,  in  the  days  of  despotic  government,  un- 
der direction  of  ideas  which  created  that  government,  gave 
the  world  the  Roman  Church  as  a  spiritual  despotism.  In 
the  day  and  land  of  republican  government,  it  logically  in- 
stitutes the  spiritual  democracy,  and  requires  the  social  or- 
der conformed  to  truth  and  freedom  in  the  light  of  the  spirit. 

The  outcome  of  Protestantism  must  be,  not  only  to  protest, 
but  to  build  with  and  for  the  people  larger  and  better  than 
the  building  from  which  it  has  gone  out,  against  the  design 
of  which  it  protests. 

Sufficient  preparation  for  this  has  already  been  made. 
The  spirit  that,  before  Protestantism,  inspired  the  protest 
against  spiritual  despotism  has  more  and  more  given  to  all 
thought  a  practical,  human  direction,  turning  it  more  and 
more  to  the  service  of  the  people  in  enlarging  liberty,  iu 
promoting  intelligence,  in  improving  the  general  condition. 

More  and  more,  the  test  of  worth  and  worthiness  in  every 
subject  that  engages  the  human  mind,  and  every  interest  that 
employs  human  action,  is  the  value  of  results  as  these  are 
connected  with  human  welfare. 

Religion  cannot  escape,  and  should  not  shun  the  applica- 
tion of  this  test  to  itself. 

But  religion  alone  is  fitted  to  found  and  direct  this  move- 
ment in  a  purpose  broad  enough  to  include  the  whole  range 
of  human  relations  and  human  action.  For  religion  alone  is 
fundamental  enough  and  broad  enough  to  gather,  subordi- 
nate, and  adjust  all  departments  of  thought  and  all  forms  of 
activity  in  harmony  with  truth  and  accord  with  right.  The 
religious  society  is  and  must  remain  the  social  unit  for  this 
administration. 

Just  what  the  larger  form  and  more  various  methods  are  to 
be  in  which  the  religious  society  shall  carry  on  the  work  of 
reconstructing  society,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  present  to 
indicate  fully.  But  the  starting-point  surely  is  to  recognize 
its  work  and  apply  itself  to  this. 

And  it  is  quite  as  much  a  question  now  whether  social 
science  is  for  society,  as  whether  its  investigations  shall  be 
inspired  and  even  enlarged,  and  its  results  applied  as  well  as 
increased,  by  religion. 
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While  the  condition  and  circumstanoes  of  each  society  must 
always  determine  the  methods  and  modes  of  its  own  action, 
something  may  be  seen  in  a  general  way  of  the  nature  of  the 
task,  and  the  proper  arrangements  for  its  fulfilment. 

For  the  whole  of  social  life  falls  necessarily  into  some 
number  of  departments  which  originate  in  the  constitution 
of  man's  nature,  and  provide  the  kiBd  and  extent  of  his  ac- 
tion. Certainly  there  is  not  only  a  spiritual,  but  also  a  phys- 
ical and  intellectual,  and  a  social  part  in  him. 

If  each  one  of  these  has  its  outcome  in  his  life,  then  even 
upon  this  division  may  begin  the  divisions  in  which  the  re- 
ligious society  shall  construct  its  arrangements  and  order  its 
practice.  And  its  methods  in  each  may  surely  become  such 
as  are  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  right  action  in  each.  But 
the  law  for  this  is  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  as  well 
as  the  revelation  from  God. 

In  so  simple  a  scheme  as  this,  the  work  of  the  religious 
society  involves  — 

1st.  The  study  and  adjustment  of  the  relations  and  action 
in  society  that  arise  from  the  need  and  right  to  subsist.  2d. 
The  study  and  adjustment  of  the  relations  and  action  in  so- 
ciety that  arise  from  the  need  and  duty  of  mental  improve- 
ment. 3d.  The  study  and  adjustment  of  the  relations  and 
action  in  society  that  arise  from  the  need  and  desire  of  social 
intercourse.  4th.  The  study  and  adjustment  of  the  relations 
and  action  in  society  that  arise  from  the  need  and  aspiration 
for  spiritual  development. 

In  all  these  things  lies  the  work  of  religion.  In  each  of 
these  departments  its  office  is  as  natural,  as  necessary,  and  as 
sacred  as  in  that  of  formal  worship.  They  are  all  included, 
whether  recognized  or  not,  in  every  religious  society.  And 
the  whole  of  society  may  be  covered  by  these.  For  they 
arise  from  the  action  of  man's  physical,  intellectual,  social, 
and  spiritual  nature,  and  are  inseparable  from  the  life  of 
mankind.  They  may  be  found  to  include  subjects  and  inter- 
ests that  have  not  hitherto  had  place  as  matters  of  religous 
concern,  or  that  have  received  but  incidental  attention  in  the 
religious  society. 
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The  first  of  these  divisions  does  indeed  include  material  in- 
terests and  economic  concerns.  But  if  it  be  the  work  of  the 
Church  to  convert  men  from  cannibalism,  then  the  Church 
may  well  see  to  it  that  they  in  no  way  prey  upon  one  another. 
And  this  implies  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  labor  and 
property,  service  and  reward,  poverty  and  wealth,  in  all  their 
forms  and  relations.  It  involves  the  revision  in  these  of 
ways  and  methods  perhaps  founded  in  selfishness,  and  pro- 
ductive of  injustice.  It  requires  in  the  religious  society  the 
establishment  of  ways  and  methods  founded  in  right  and  ac- 
cordant with  righteousness  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
physical  subsistence  and  welfare  of  men  in  society. 

The  second  of  these  divisions  does  indeed  include  what- 
ever social  action  can  be  taken  for  mental  improvement.  It 
involves  all  that  human  beings  ought  to  do  in  connection  with 
one  another  for  the  cultivation  of  thought  and  the  increase 
of  knowledge. 

The  third  of  these  divisions  does,  indeed,  include  the  regu- 
lation of  social  intercourse  and  the  conduct  of  social  inter- 
change, with  reference  to  natural  fitness  and  right  purpose. 
It  involves  the  institution  and  practice  of  ways  and  modes 
intended  and  adapted  to  develop  and  strengthen  regard  for 
what  is  manly  in  man  and  womanly  in  woman ;  what  is  hu- 
mane, gentle,  and  noble  in  all. 

The  fourth  of  these  divisions  is  the  present  recognized 
function  of  spiritual  culture  and  exercise,  but  widened,  deep- 
ened, made  constant  and  general,  in  connection  with  all  con- 
cerns and  actions  of  all  departments  of  living. 

If  the  preceding  part  of  this  article  were  more  brief,  as 
perhaps  it  well  might  have  been,  it  might  be  desirable  here 
to  further  elaborate  these  divisions  and  consider  them  more  in 
detail.  But  the  general  principle  of  the  larger  sphere  and 
more  varied  functions  of  the  religious  society  does  not  depend 
on  the  completeness  or  accuracy  of  the  allotment  now  pre- 
sented. And  this  article  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  able 
to  consider  the  subject  fully  for  themselves. 

It  is  certain  that  some  things  presented  herein  are  being 
discussed.     Matters  of  social  concern  which  require  all  the 
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light,  the  faith,  the  hope,  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  treat 
safely,  are  handled  in  ignorance,  passion,  selfishness,  and  fear, 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  those  engaged,  and  of  others.  Chil- 
dren (of  this  world)  are  playing  with  edge  tools.  If  they 
shall  be  skilful  enough  to  construct  society  in  an  order  that 
shall  heal  or  diminish  its  evils,  while  religion  stands  by  its 
altars  and  waits,  their  skill  will  have  been  shown  to  be  better 
than  religion  for  the  world.  Between  the  two  the  world 
may  well  enough  choose  the  better. 

It  is  possible  that  in  this  work  the  religious  society  might 
win  to  itself  elements  that  have  been  separated  from  it,  and 
find  itself  reinforced  by  interests  that  have  seemed  opposed 
to  it.  Not  all  the  concerns  of  man  are  purely  theological, 
nor  yet  ecclesiastical ;  yet  God  watches  over  them  all.  Per- 
haps the  religious  society  can  do  no  better  than  try  in  its 
own  place. to  include  and  provide  for  and  watch  over  all. 

One  thing  is  not  in  its  special  charge,  —  the  fountain  of 
truth.  That  is  in  God,  and  eternal  in  him.  The  rain  and 
dew  of  heaven,  the  sunlit  snow  on  the  mountains,  will  fail, 
and  the  fathomless  pool  in  the  Sierras  run  dry,  before  he  will 
cease  to  pour  his  truth  in  the  world,  and  inspire  and  en- 
lighten the  soul. 

But  it  i%  for  men,  and  especially  for  those  that  own  him, 
to  apply  his  truth  to  life. 

If  this,  in  such  work  and  ways  as  here  proposed,  should 
assimilate  the  religious  society  to  society  in  general,  the 
change  might  be  found  at  last  quite  as  much  in  the  latter  as 
in  the  former.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  religious  societies 
together.  Even  if  the  religious  society  should  finally  merge 
in  universal  society,  this  might  be  well ;  if  so  universal  so- 
ciety were  made  religious.  For  so  religion  might  be  carried 
into  all  the  world,  and  its  gospel  to  every  creature. 

Chablbs  T.  Canpibld. 
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THREE  STAGES  OF  LIBERAL  PROGRESS. 

There  is  a  curious  parallel  between  the  religious  and  the 
commercial  condition  of  our  age.  For  some  time  past,  in  all 
branches  of  business,  the  greatest  uncertainty  has  prevailed. 
Men  have  alternated,  according  to  their  individual  circum- 
stances, between  hope  and  fear.  One  would  predict  a  speedy 
revival  of  trade.  Another  would  make  out  as  good  a  case  for 
still  further  depression.  The  wisest  merchants  have  been 
slowest  to  hazard  prophecies.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  it  was  more  diflScult  to  tell  how  things  would 
turn.  The  causes  operating  are  gigantic  and  world-wide.  The 
changes  come  fast.  New  inventions  of  peace  and  war,  new 
social  and  political  complications,  constantly  threaten  to 
alter  the  values  of  all  the  safest  investments.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  prevailing  uncertainty,  the  only  thing  of  which  one 
could  feel  sure  was,  that  as  long  as  man  lived  on  the  planet 
business  would  endure.  In  some  way  or  another,  with 
methods  new  or  old,  after  more  or  less  depression,  com- 
mercial ability  would  sooner  or  later  command  value, 
industry  and  capital  would  find  means  to  join  hands  in 
work.  I  would  rather  not  say  that  men  knew  this ;  they 
certainly  could  not  demonstrate  it.  I  would  prefer  to  say 
that  they  had  faith  in  it. 

You  will  hear  everywhere  the  same  sort  of  talk  in  relig- 
ious circles.  Special  pleading  can  make  out  a  fair  case  for 
or  against  probably  every  religious  institution  which  exists 
in  the  world.  Mohammedanism, —  any  one  can  show  that  it 
is  dying ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  of  its  recent  im- 
mense conquests  in  India.  The  Catholic  Church, — some  of 
us  were  shown  when  we  were  children  how  we  should  live 
to  see  this  great  scarlet  woman  dead  and  buried,  and  now 
Mr.  Mallock  foresees  in  her  the  mother  of  the  world's  future 
faith.  Which  is  really  true  of  her, —  that  she  never  was  so 
strong  or  never  was  so  weak  as  to-day. 

Protestantism, —  but  only  lately  one  of  her  own  children, 
preaching  in  a  prominent  church  of  New  York  city,  has  pub- 
lished the  account  of  her  failure.    Is  there  a  sect  into  which 
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Protestantism  is  broken,  some  of  whose  adherents  do  not 
hold  it  to  be  the  "coming  Church"  of  Christendom,  and 
others  of  whom,  quite  as  clear-headed,  are  not  already 
lamenting  its  golden  past?  Take  any  particular  denomina- 
tion,—  the  Episcopalian  or  the  Presbyterian, —  and  see  for  a 
moment  the  wide  range  of  belief  which  it  shelters,  or  the 
broad  play  of  meaning  which  it  gives  to  its  articles  and 
creeds.  Think  of  a  Dean  Stanley  and  a  prophetic  convention 
visiting  the  same  city  almost  at  one  time  I  Could  anything 
be  more  confusing  than  the  religious  situation  of  our  times  I 
Who  is  wise  enough  to  predict  the  issue  of  these  things? 
Who  shall  tell  us  whether  we  have  entered  upon  a  time  of. 
increase  of  religious  prosperity,  as  some  claim,  or  on  such  an 
era  of  religious  decline  as  the  world  has  never  yet  seen? 
For  you  can  make  out  a  case  either  way ;  you  can  mass  facts 
and  figures  to  support  either  side ;  and  the  causes  at  work 
are  so  vast  and  so  subtle  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
prove either  set  of  conclusions ;  people  will  be  left  to  accept 
whichever  their  prepossessions  happen  to  favor. 

And  yet  under  all  this  uncertainty,  you  can  still  hold,  as 
we  saw  a  moment  since  in  the  sphere  of  business,  that  as 
long  as  man  shall  exist,  religion  in  some  shape,  with  more  or 
less  of  temporary  depression,  shall  also  exist.  I  do  not  say 
that  we  know  this,  or  that  we  can  demonstrate  it,  but,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  take  pains  to  show,  that  we  are  all  somehow 
inclined  to  believe  it. 

Among  the  religious  forces  obviously  at  work  to-day, 
there  is  one  which  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  liberal 
movement.  Though,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  here  in  the 
United  States,  certain  small  denominations,  like  the  Unita- 
rian, the  Universalist,  and  others,  serve  to  give  it  bodily 
representation,  it  has  always  been  more  truly  a  movement 
than  an  organization.  You  could  no  more  measure  its 
strength  by  counting  its  churches  than  you  could  measure 
the  magnetic  currents  that  travel  the  earth  by  counting  the 
telegraph  posts  between  New  York  and  Boston. 

There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  interest,  both  among 
the  friends  and  the  opposers  of  this  movement  in  watch- 
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ing  its  course, —  at  one  moment  hastily  shouting  its  psean 
of  victory,  at  the  next  proclaiming  its  decay.  It  is 
plain  that  the  future  of  religion  is  at  least  somewhat 
dependent  upon  it.  According  as  it  is  strong  or  weak» 
according  to  the  intensity  of  its  action,  according  to  the 
.direction  which  it  takes,  whether  destructive  or  conservative, 
the  immediate  future  of  religion  must  depend,  and  the  whole 
future  religious  history  of  the  world  must  be  influenced.  I 
wish  in  this  paper  to  consider  the  tendency  which  this 
libeml  movement  seems  to  be  taking.  I  shall  distinguish 
three  general  stages  of  manifestation  through  which  it  ap- 
pears to  run.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  individual  or  any  one 
church  would  necessarily  pass  through  each  of  these  stages, 
but  merely  the  fact  that  there  may  be  traced  in  general 
three  successive  types  of  liberal  progress. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  combative,  the  polemical,  the 
proselyting.  When  the  mind  receives  any  new  idea  or  fresh 
thought,  we  are  instinctively  fond  of  sharing  it  with  others. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  new  religious  ideas.  There 
is  a  fascination  about  them.  Besides,  it  always  happens  that 
these  ideas  meet  opposition  and  counter  tu^ment.  What 
delight  it  is  then  to  try  your  intellectual  strength  in  discus- 
sion !  What  sport,  if  you  cannot  find  real  men  to  oppose,  to 
raise  men  of  straw  on  which  to  practise  I 

The  more  untried  the  new  thought  is,  the  less  secure  one 
is  of  its  truth;  the  more  acute  and  recondite  the  processes  of 
reasoning,  the  greater  the  zeal  in  attack  and  defence.  Who 
has  not  observed  how  oddly  almost  every  new  party  which 
rises  in  the  world  of  thought  is  made  up  ?  Its  adherents 
are  not  only  the  lovers  of  pure  truth,  the  clear-eyed  seers 
and  prophets, — they  are  inevitably  also  the  disaffected,  the 
shallow,  the  disputatious,  the  narrow-minded,  and  the  con- 
ceited. These  last  contribute  name  and  reputation  to  each 
new  Adullam's  Cave. 

Perhaps  the  rise  of  Unitarianism  in  New  England  may  be 
considered  as  remarkably  free  from  this  coarser  element. 
The  broader  thought  had  already  long  been  leavening  the 
churches.    The  men  who  represented  it  were  men  of  culture 
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and  education  and  real  piety.  Indeed,  there  was  not  so 
much  the  separation  of  a  new  sect  as  the  division  of  the  old 
Puritanism  into  two  parties,  each  of  which  claimed  to  have 
inherited  the  best  spirit  of  the  past.  And  yet  it  was  neces- 
sarily an  era  of  controversy.  There  was  often  no  little 
bitterness  of  feeling.  Families  and  neighborhoods  were 
sometimes  painfully  divided.  Both  parties  were  sure  of 
their  authority ;  they  had  an  idea,  either  by  the  Bible  or  by 
the  absolute  reason  or  by  the  sure  intuitions,  that  they  could 
secure  infallible  knowledge.  Both  sides  laid  stress  on  their 
power  of  argument  and  their  ready  and  ingenious  citation 
of  proof  texts.  The  war  of  words  was  none  the  less  vigorous 
because  neither  party  at  first  clearly  saw  the  issue  on  which 
they  separated. 

Even  down  to  the  present  there  may  be  detected,  on  both 
sides,  a  certain  relish  for  that  sort  of  preaching  which  shall 
show  up  and  overthrow  an  absent  opponent.  The  fact 
is,  if  a  man  happens  to  be  born  or  reared  with  a  narrow 
spirit,  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  than  advanced  opinions  to 
make  his  spirit  generous.  However  he  changes  his  views, 
he  is  apt  to  carry  the  same  sort  of  spirit,  whether  intolerant 
or  liberal,  with  which  he  had  started. 

So  much  for  the  first  stage  in  liberal  progress.  Human 
nature  would  not  be  what  it  is,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid 
this  period  of  argument,  discussion,  and  excitement.  The 
second  stage  which  naturally  follows  is  that  of  indifferentism. 
There  comes  a  reaction  from  the  eagerness,  the  zeal,  and  the 
strain  of  the  earlier  experience.  The  new  thoughts  have  at 
last  become  familiar  and  commonplace.  The  novelty  of  the 
arguments  is  worn  off.  Opponents  have  been  beaten,  or  at 
least  thought  to  be  beaten,  so  often  that  one  is  tired  of  easy 
victory.  Years  pass  by,  and  things  still  continue  very  much 
the  same  as  before  the  new  thoughts  came.  You  are  some- 
what disappointed.  You  thought  your  higher  ideas  would 
convert  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  people  continue  to 
wonder  at  them  as  strange  or  peculiar.  The  proportion  of 
people  who  care  for  such  thoughts  sufficiently  even  to  op- 
pose them  is  smaller  than  you  had  supposed.    Possibly  you 
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are  not  specially  happier  or  better  yourself  than  your  neigh- 
bors who  hold  the  old  beliefs.  Meanwhile,  new  notions  and 
Urns  already  pass  to  the  front,  and  threaten  the  respectability 
of  the  liberal  name.  After  all,  you  begin  mildly  to  wonder, 
does  it  make  any  particular  difference  what  people  believe  ? 
Can  one  be  sure  enough  what  truth  is  to  care  intensely  for 
any  species  of  thought  ?  and  is  not  the  world's  thought 
moving  fast  enough  now,  without  our  trying  to  hasten  its 
march?  Or  perhaps,  indeed,  you  follow  and  take  in  the 
whole  sweep  of  negative  and  so-called  radical  criticism,  till 
the  same  question  rises  as  before.  What  good  is  it  to  think  ? 

Whether  consciously  or  not,  these  feelings  have  swayed 
the  conduct  of  the  liberal  churches.  Ready  and  generous 
in  all  works  of  philanthropy,  holding  a  high  standard 
of  purity  and  integrity, —  notwithstanding,  who  can  deny 
that  the  easy-going,  laissez-faire  spirit  which  pervades  the 
age  —  which  always  hangs  about  comfort,  refinement,  and 
freethought — has  possessed  these  churches  even  more 
readily  and  generally  than  it  has  entered  others  of  a  closer 
and  narrower  organization?  Moreover,  the  sectarian  sep- 
aration to  which  I  have  referred,  which  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  inevitable  as  it  may  have  been, 
was  sure  to  do  harm  on  both  sides.  In  certain  respects, 
it  was  a  sort  of  divorce  between  religion  and  morality. 
I  mean  to  say,  one  side  tended  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  special  religious  experience,  and  actually  preached  the 
uselessness  of  morality  in  a  fashion  that  ought  to  have 
turned  the  bones  of  the  fathers  in  their  graves ;  while  the 
liberal  party,  strong  in  the  stanch  morality  which  they  in- 
herited, somewhat  hard-headed  in  temperament  and  suspi- 
cious of  form  and  emotion,  easily  neglected  the  special 
culture  of  the  religious  side  of  their  nature,  and  even  ques- 
tioned the  need  of  such  culture. 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  liberal  churches  have  not  been 
particularly  prosperous  during  the  past  generation.  They 
have  not  multiplied  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 
Liberal  thought  goes  everywhere,  but  the  so-called  liberal 
churches,  important  as  they  were  at  the  start,  are  now  only 
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one  channel  for  its  communication.  Many  of  them  barely 
sustain  life.  In  a  large  number  of  them,  the  Sunday  congre- 
gation is  merely  a  handful  of  people ;  the  Sunday-schools 
are  not  generally  full  or  very  satisfactory ;  few  of  the  chil- 
dren attend  church ;  the  ministry  is  largely  recruited  from 
other  denominations.  Neither  is  the  average  preaching 
remarkably  able,  learned,  or  inspiring.  Unfriendly  critics 
are  able  to  make  out  rather  a  damaging  argument  against 
the  liberal  churches.  Their  friends  wonder  sometimes  who 
will  support  them  after  a  generation  or  two  more  of  the  old 
traditions  have  passed  away. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  great  body  of  liberal  people 
scattered  through  all  the  so-called  evangelical  churches, — ^peo- 
ple who  do  not  really  believe  the  old  creeds,  and  who,  without 
changing  their  name  or  church,  are  at  heart  and  in  thought 
all  that  the  older  Unitarians  or  Universalists  contended  for. 
But  you  will  see  among  these  people  the  same  indifferentism 
which  has  touched  the  liberal  organizations.  Few  of  them 
care  much  for  their  freethought.  It  never  cost  them 
much  effort.  It  is  in  the  air,  and  came  to  them.  They  will 
prefer  to  hear  it  at  church,  but  it  does  not  trouble  them 
specially  to  hear  its  opposite.  They  would  stay  at  home 
from  church  altogether,  sooner  than  contribute  to  support  a 
liberal  form  of  religion.  In  short,  there  is  little  earnestness 
among  them. 

I  might  easily  go  one  step  farther,  and  maintain  that  you 
will  find  this  indififerentism  everywhere.  It  tends  to  par- 
alyze the  mission  work  of  the  evangelical  churches.  It  has 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the — Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  in  the  obligation  of  church 
attendance,  if  not  in  other  more  practical  points.  With  cer- 
tain splendid  exceptions,  it  preaches  a  half-hearted  gospel 
to  thin  and  drowsy  congregations.  It  repeats  the  creeds, 
and  even  believes  them ;  but  it  does  not  care  much  about 
them.  It  encourages  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  revivalists,  but 
it  shrewdly  suspects  their  value.  The  eager  force  of  an 
Edwards  or  Emmons,  whose  Calvinism  should  bind  the 
world ;  the  zeal  of  a  Wesley  or  Whitfield,  to   convert  the 
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nations, —  this  earlier  spirit,  intense,  aggressive,  and  com- 
bative, has  passed  very  largely  into  an  easy-going  stage  of 
indifferentism,  which  owns  no  sharp  distinctions  in  creeds 
or  conduct,  which  does  not  want  to  be  burdened  with  doc- 
trines, which  wants  conversions,  if  any  longer  important, 
made  easy. 

It  might  be  shown,  by  way  of  illustration,  how  much 
of  the  ablest  thought  of  our  nation  has  passed  through 
this  stage  with  relation  to  politics.  The  old  notion,  that  we 
had  secured  in  America  a  perfect  system  of  government 
is  fading  away.  The  loss  of  the  early  unqualified  faith  in 
republicanism  has  shown  itself  in  a  frequent  neglect  of 
political  duties.  It  is  in  just  this  way  I  mean  that  the  shak- 
ing of  the  popular  faith  in  all  the  old  supposed  certainties 
of  religion  has  shown  itself  in  an  apparent  neglect  of 
religion  itself.  The  fact  is,  indifferentism  is  a  stage  of  being 
through  which  every  human  thought,  religious  or  otherwise, 
orthodox  or  heretical,  is  likely  to  pass, — ^a  state  of  mind  when 
the  question  wearily  comes.  What  is  the  good  of  it  all  ? 

It  might  be  thought  now  that  the  next  stage  would  be 
negative  and  destructive.  But  we  have  already  shown  that 
this  is  an  earlier  phase  of  thought.  To  care  for  whit  is  not^ 
and  to  love  to  destroy, —  this  is  near  where  thought  begins. 
The  mind  that  has  worked  its  way  through  this  first  stage 
of  combativeness,  that  has  had  its  fill  of  fighting  and  argu- 
ment, that  has  already  begun  to  ask  the  sad  questions, 
What  is  truth  ?  and.  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  is  never 
again  going  to  put  itself  to  the  trouble  of  mere  useless  nega- 
tion and  destruction.  With  any  logical  mind,  the  motive 
for  negation  dies  out  after  a  while. 

But  there  are  two  issues  out  of  this  second  stage.  One  is 
intellectual  death,  when  the  mind  ceases  to  care  or  to  work 
in  a  universe  whose  enigma  has  been  given  over  as  hopeless ; 
when  the  soul  gazes  about  in  a  hardened  unconcern  over  the 
old  problems  for  which  it  once  had  its  ready  solution.  The 
other  issue  is  that  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  in  the  rest  of 
this  paper.  It  is  a  positive  faith.  The  Romanists  claim  that 
freethought  ends  where  it  began, —  in  the  Church.     There  is 
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this  degree  of  truth  in  their  claim, —  that  freethought,  begin- 
ning with  doubt,  returns  to  faith  in  the  end.  A  healthy 
mind  can  no  more  rest  in  indifferentism  than  a  healthy  body 
can  let  itself  starve.  How  many  men  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment; have  lost  out  of  their  souls  the  glow  of  the  early 
enthusiasm,  whether  of  aflBrmation  or  denial;,  have  had 
their  old  certainty  shaken  away  from  beneath  them ;  have 
entered  into,  and  lived  for  a  while  in,  the  gloom  of  hopeless 
indifferentism,  and  have  written  over  the  closed  book  of 
their  philosophy  the  sad  words  of  the  ancient  doubter: 
** Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  But  as  sure  as  they  had 
the  stuff  of  a  man,  some  hunger  pressed  within  them,  certain 
great  common  needs  rested  on  them  and  on  others ;  above  all, 
the  moral  life  in  them  demanded  some  culture  and  nourish- 
ment,—  and  one  and  another  of  them  have  come,  as  though 
by  a  life  instinct,  into  some  sort  of  positive  faith. 

Let  me  clear  this  idea  of  the  haze  of  any  theological  lan- 
gu^e.  At  the  basis  of  all  vigorous,  or  happy,  or  useful 
human  life,  when  you  look  closely,  you  will  find  some  sort 
of  a  working  theory  by  which,  whether  recognized  or  not, 
such  life  proceeds, —  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  live ;  that  the  world  is  a  unity ;  that  right  and  happiness 
are  one  in  the  end ;  that  our  instincts  in  general  are  trust- 
worthy. There  cannot  a  sentence,  of  this  be  demonstrated ; 
and  yet  we  trust  it  or  have  faith  that  it  is  so.  This  sort  of 
faith  runs  naturally  into  religion.  It  is  all  akin  with  the 
idea  that  some  great  power  causes  and  governs  our  lives ; 
that  they  all  work  together  towards  good.  It  is  all  akin 
with  the  idea  of  duty  and  truth;  with  the  sentiments  of 
love,  and  loyalty,  and  hope.  In  some  form  or  other,  all 
these  things  are  woven  together.  They  take  more  or  less 
definiteness  of  outline,  and  they  constitute  what  I  have 
called  a  working  theory  of  life.  Faith  means  to  trust  them 
as  valid,  and  order  life  accordingly.  I  call  it  faith,  simply 
because  it  is  something  short  of  knowledge  or  absolute  dem- 
onstration. 

It  is  faith,  for  instance,  when  science  predicts  the  next 
eclipse.     As  Prof.  Everett  very  well  suggests  in  his  little 
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book  on  the  Science  of  ITiought^  it  is  pure  trust,  and  never 
knowledge,  by  which  we  believe  that  Nature  will  continue 
to  behave  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

It  is  likewise  faith  in  the  same  general  working  theory 
when  a  man  risks  his  life  for  his  honor.  It  is  faith  when  he 
spends  his  fortune  in  any  great  cause,  as  of  freedom  or 
truth.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  faith  when  he  thinks  of  this 
great  Unseen  Power  as  in  some  way  paternal  and  friendly,  or 
when  he  hopes  for  fuller  life  to  come.  He  cannot  demon- 
strate these  things.  He  only  trusts  for  them.  Instincts  in 
his  nature  point  to  them.  They  go  together  more  or  less 
necessarily  in  making  his  working  theory  of  life.  I  want 
you  to  notice  that,  regarded  in  this  broad  sense,  nothing  has 
ever  been  discovered,  or  can  be  conceived  of  as  discoverable, 
which  could  disprove  this  working  theory  on  which  religious 
faith  and  scientific  faith  alike  proceed. 

You  might,  indeed,  assume  another  working  theory,  as, 
for  instance,  the  pessimist, —  that  this  world  was  a  cheat,  that 
life  was  an  evil,  that  its  upshot  was  suffering.  And  a  case 
might  be  easily  urged  for  the  second,  as  against  the  first. 
Nevertheless,  most  men  believe  in  the  first,  and  feel  that  it 
holds  closer  to  facts  and  truth  than  the  rival  philosophy. 
Here,  then,  is  this  general  working  theory  which  simply 
trusts  in  the  world  and  its  laws ;  in  the  wisdom,  the  right- 
eousness, and  the  love  which  are  shrouded  behind  them. 
Even  those  who  claim  a  pessimist  philosophy  are  apt  to 
trust  this  theory  for  their  actual  practice.  Life  seems  to  be 
hardly  possible  otherwise. 

On  this  general  working  theory  as  a  reasonable  basis, 
various  superstructures  are  raised, —  the  different  systems  of 
religion  and  codes  of  morals.  The  Roman  Catholic,  for 
example,  adds  the  massive  and  elaborate  temple  of  the  papal 
hierarchy.  This  huge  system  is  the  form  which  his  working 
theory  of  life  takes.  If  he  is  candid,  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  his  system  is  only  a  working  theory.  In  various 
particulars,  it  rests  upon  assumptions  which  may  or  may  not 
be  valid.  So  far  as  it  is  an  argument,  it  holds  in  itself  links 
which  are  confessedly  insecure.     He  is  obliged,  therefore,  to 
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trust  it  as,  on  the  whole,  more  or  less  probable.  Not  long 
ago,  in  a  talk  with  a  very  intelligent  Roman  Catholic, —  a 
convert  from  Protestantism,  —  I  asked  the  very  question 
involved  here,  and  the  reply  was  the  same  as  I  have  illus- 
trated,— that  among  the  various  possible  working  theories  of 
life  the  Roman  Catholic  seemed,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
probably  true.  The  believer  accordingly  trusts  it  and  acts 
by  it.  We  reject  it,  on  the  contrary,  not  because  we  know 
any  absolute  refutation  of  it ;  there  may  be  one  chance  in 
one  hundred  or  one  thousand  that  it  is  true.  But  we  reject 
it  because,  in  various  respects,  it  seems  incongruous  with 
itself,  with  the  unity  of  the  world,  and  with  facts,  and 
therefore  immensely  improbable. 

The  evangelical  Protestants  also  build  their  various  de- 
nominational superstructures,  "Calvinist,  Calvinistic,  Calvin- 
istical,  Calvinisticalish,"  as  Prof.  Park  said,  Methodist,  or 
otherwise.  They  present  so  many  different  types  of  work- 
ing theories.  But  who  of  them  all  can  demonstrate  his  sys- 
tem? He  simply  believes  in  it  as  more  or  less  probable. 
Indeed,  one  needs  no  special  training  in  theology  to  find  the 
doubtful  links  in  the  evangelical  argument.  The  cardinal 
point  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  without  which  every 
evangelical  system  is  necessarily  afloat,  is  confessedly  far- 
ther from  proof  to-day  than  ever  it  was.  Whoever  rests  on 
it  rests  on  a  more  or  less  probable  or  improbable  assumption. 
Every  intelligent  Protestant  knows  this  is  so.  How  many  of 
us  were  interested  a  winter  ago  in  seeing  what  that  was  new 
and  cogent  Mr.  Cook  might  be  able  to  say  in  support  of  the 
evangelical  system  I  •  How  ready  we  were,  waiting  in  vain 
for  his  supposed  irrefutable  logic  of  certainty  1 

And  yet  the  strongest  defence  that  ever  can  be  made  of 
evangelicalism  and  the  hardest  to  answer  is  simply  to  plead 
**that  it  is  a  working  theory  of  existence.  Granted  there  are 
difficulties  with  it  beyond  human  understanding,  notwith- 
standing it  serves  as  a  whole  for  the  best  working  theory  that 
we  know," — what  answer  can  you  make  to  that?  All  that 
you  can  say  is  that  the  system  which  seems  to  its  adherents 
so  divine  seems  to  you  equally  self-destructive  and  improb- 
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able.  Notwithstanding,  who  shall  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  that  evangelicalism  may  turn  out 
to  be  near  the  truth  ? 

So,  the  religious  faith  of  each  one  of  us  is  confessedly 
the  form  which  our  working  theory  of  life  takes.  So  far  as  we 
argue  about  it,  we  simply  show  its  apparent  greater  simplic- 
ity, unity,  and  ageement  with  facts.  Among  the  various 
working  theories  possible,  we  have  come  to  choose  this, 
whatever  it  is,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  probable. 

I  would  call  to  your  notice,  in  passing,  that,  among  all  of 
these  theories,  whatever  in  one  of  them  genuinely  helps  or 
comforts  men  will  be  apt  to  be  foand  in  some  form  or  other 
in  all  of  them.  Why  we  object  to  certain  of  them  as  bad  or 
hurtful,  is  that  the  life  which  once  pervaded  them  has  been 
overgrown  with  incrustations.  And  yet  I  see  more  under 
them  all  that  is  common  than  I  see  which  separates  them. 
I  have  wished  to  make  my  meaning  on  this  profound  and 
important  point  perfectly  plain.  Here  Christianity  has  been 
in  the  world,  not  to  speak  of  other  religions,  for  more  than 
eighteen  centuries.  Various  sects  have  risen  and  fallen. 
The  Christian  Church  has  run  through  various  phases  of  life. 
All  sorts  of  questions  have  been  raised  and  discussed,  often 
with  the  utmost  ability ;  and  as  matter  of  fact,  the  only  thing 
which  comes  near  being  settled  to-day  is  that  nothing  has 
yet  been  absolutely  settled,  of  all  the  matters  in  dispute.  In 
other  words,  that  no  certain  or  absolute  knowledge  has  been 
given  the  world  in  religion,  any  more  than  in  politics  or  in 
art.  This  point  would,  indeed,  seem  somewhat  near  being 
allowed  as  a  fact  of  experience.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to 
call  the  various  systems  of  religion  so  many  working  theories 
or  experiments  or  approximations  towards  the  satisfaction  of 
great  common  needs  and  instincts,  of  whose  object  and  gen- 
eral direction  we  simply  find  reason  to  trust. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me,  however,  and  be  alarmed 
by  what  has  been  said.  There  is  the  same  basis,  adequate 
enough,  if  not  absolute,  in  religion  as  there  is  in  every  other 
department  of  life.  If  we  are  able  to  work  our  way  satisfac- 
torily, resting  on  the  double  foundation  of  trust  and  experi- 
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ence,  in  our  conduct  of  business,  of  politics,  or  of  science, 
there  is  firm  ground  also  in  experience  and  trust  for  religion, 
though  we  give  up  the  claitn,  as  we  have  long  ago  given  it 
up  everywhere  else,  to  infallible  direction  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

I  have  said  enough,  now,  to  illustrate  the  turn  which  the 
liberal  movement  seems  to  be  taking.  Beginning  with  dog- 
matic controversy  and  supposed  assurance  of  argument  and 
authority,  either  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Church,  or  the  intuitions, 
or  the  reason;  then,  disappointed  and  wearied,  passing 
through  its  stage  of  indifference,  —  the  life-instinct  rouses 
itself  and  turns  to  some  positive  basis  of  conduct. 

This  is  the  stage  of  faith.  The  mind  no  longer  pretends 
to  absolute  knowledge.  It  has  had  too  much  experience 
for  that,  but,  driven  by  what  I  like  to  call  a  divine  necessity, 
it  sees  more  reason  to  trust  in  some  form  of  religion  than  to 
live  without  faith  at  all. 

This  is  a  very  critical  state  to  be  in.  It  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  one's  prepossessions  carry  him  into  one  of  the  evan- 
gelical systems.  You  will  hear  men  tell  you,  for  instance,  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  stop  thinking  and  go  blind- 
fold. It  is  in  this  mood  that  some  men  make  a  leap,  as  they 
think,  for  their  lives,  and  pass  into  the  Roman  communion. 
It  is  in  the  same  mood  that  others  come  to  rest  in  the  broad 
faith  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  liberal  relig- 
ion. 

Let  me  describe  briefly,  now,  the  characteristics  of  this  lib- 
eral position.  In  the  first  place,  it  swings  clear  of  all  dogma- 
tism. More  or  less  has  been  said  lately  of  the  new  theology. 
I  wonder  who  has  found  out  exactly  what  it  is.  How  many 
have  complained  of  its  vagueness  I  The  fact  is,  this  theology 
is  no  longer  a  thing  of  definitions,  neither  is  it  in  any  sense 
a  system.  You  need  not  read  many  books  to  understand  it. 
We  freely  grant  that  we  only  know  approximately  of  the 
conditions,  the  laws,  and  the  tendencies  of  life.  But  we  see 
certain  general  directions  of  truth.  We  call  God  our  Father, 
or  we  pray  to  him  as  though  to  a  person.  But  these  words 
are  confessedly  inadequate.      They  are   only  a  reaching- 
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out  after  the  great  power  which  we  simply  trust  as  sustaining 
us.  We  hope  towards  the  life  to  come.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  describe  it.  Most  of  us  call  ourselves  Christians.  It  ia 
because  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  Christ  seem  to 
us  to  express  better  than  anything  else  this  simple  working 
theory  of  life  to  which  we  have  committed  ourselves.  We 
do  not  use  these  terms  as  exclusive  of  any  who,  under  what* 
ever  other  forms  of  words,  hold  the  same  faith  in  the  world, 
in  its  laws  and  its  ruling  power,  believe  with  us  in  the  higher 
meaning  of  life,  or  hope  with  us  towards  fuller  life  to  come. 
Does  anywhere  any  soul  live  for  and  believe  in  good  ?  Our 
theology  holds  him  a  brother. 

It  follows  that  this  new  liberal  position  is  tolerant.  As 
we  have  seen,  liberty  is  not  necessarily  tolerant.  There  has 
been  no  closer  sect  than  the  name  of  freethovght  has  often 
gathered.  None  have  been  more  bitterly  sure  that  they 
were  right  and  all  others  were  wrong.  The  orthodox  party 
themselves  have  hardly  laid  greater  stress  on  the  importance 
of  correct  doctrines.  None  have  been  further  off  from  that 
only  true  scepticism  which  admits  truth  under  error,  which 
has  its  eyes  wide  open,  not  only  to  facts,  but  to  possibilities 
also.  The  liberal  party  hold  their  position  as,  to  their  minds, 
the  simplest,  the  best,  and  the  most  probable  among  working 
theories.  Shall  they  dare  to  claim  that  it  is  final,  or  shall 
they  weary  themselves  in  assailing  other  men's  views? 

Another  characteristic  of  this  party  is  its  practical  pur- 
pose. It  is  founded  on  its  faith  in  goodness.  Its  whole 
aim,  therefore,  is  higher  life.  Its  test  is  happiness.  Its  motto 
is  ethics.  It  is  on  truth,  righteousness,  and  brotherly  love 
that  it  rises  to  piety  towards  God,  and  dares  to  think  of  im- 
mortality. It  was  the  instinct  of  ethics  which  inspired  its 
faith ;  the  trust  in  the  moral  sense  which  gave  confidence  in 
the  religious  sentiments. 

But  is  not  this  party  sailing  loose  on  a  great,  unknown 
sea?  No  party,  I  answer,  has  greater  weight  of  authority. 
It  studies  all  history  for  its  examples  and  learning.  It  owns 
to  all  the  Bibles  ever  written.  It  reverences  all  the  list  of 
the  saints.    It  listens  to  every  word  that  the  Christ  spirit 
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has  ever  spoken.    Tell  us  where  is  there  authority  by  which 
the  liberal  is  not  eager  to  shape  his  course. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  greater  glamour  has  been  cast 
than  this  of  authority.  There  is  only  so  much  light  in  the 
world.  No  one  holds  any  monopoly  of  it.  No  pope  knows 
where  secret  supplies  of  it  are  stored  away.  It  has  been 
somehow  supposed  that  the  evangelical  Protestant  or  the 
Catholic  had  some  reserve  stock  of  certainty  and  knowledge. 
I  have  already  shown,  and  every  intelligent  person  must  al- 
low, that  every  mode  of  religion  alike  rests  on  a  common 
foundation  of  faith ;  that  the  question  between  one  and  an- 
other is  never  of  greater  or  less  certainty,  but  only  of  greater 
or  less  consistency  and  agreement  with  common  facts. 
Greater  certainty !  If  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  possessed 
it,  think  you  thousands  of  us  would  not  pay  any  price  of  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice  to  obtain  it  ?  Greater  certainty  !  Is  it 
not  exactly  for  lack  of  that,  that  we  cannot  be  Roman  Cath- 
olics, because  the  first  thing  which  the  Church  of  Rome  asks 
of  its  believers  is  a  leap  into  the  dark  ?  Could  we  ever  forget, 
think  you,  that  we  had  taken  the  leap  of  that  first  grand 
assumption  of  infallibility  ?  Could  our  chain  ever  be  secure 
when  the  first  link  was  not  yet  forged  ?  Think,  if  you  can, 
of  a  certainty  hanging  on  a  mere  probability.  We  would 
rather  not  even  pretend  to  have  such  a  chain.  We  would 
rather  trust  the  Divine  drift  of  things,  and  follow  its  larger 
guidance. 

I  go  on  to  say  that  the  new  liberal  position  is  character- 
ized by  its  strength,  its  restfulness,  and  its  power  of  enthusi- 
asm. It  might  be  supposed  that  these  qualities  belonged 
with  the  glow  of  the  first  stage  of  thought,  and  required  a 
certain  degree  of  narrow  intensity.  On  the  contrary,  these 
qualities  hardly  show  their  true  selves  till  this  higher  period. 
Why  should  a  man  be  blind  and  narrow  in  order  to  be  en- 
thusiastic ?  Why  should  he  be  intolerant  in  order  to  be  in- 
tense? Why  should  he  be  infallibly  certain  in  order  to 
trust  the  working  theory  which  actually  helped  him. 

Do  I  need  to  add  that  this  position  is  perfectly  honest  and 
free?    We  do  not  say  that  we  know,  when  we  only  trust,  or 
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that  we  see,  when  we  only  hope.  We  stand  ready  and  glad 
to  add  to  our  faith  whatever  seems  in  harmony  with  facts, 
or  commends  itself  as  even  probably  true.  We  stand  equally 
free  to  subtract  any  article,  however  dear  it  is,  which  conflicts 
with  truth.  Because  the  first  principle  of  our  faith  is  the 
unity  of  truth ;  we  trust  truth  as  real  and  good.  And  our 
position  seems  impregnable,  because  to  every  healthy  mind  a 
basis  of  trust  is  more  reasonable  than  a  basis  of  denial.  The 
tendency  to  some  form  of  optimism  (I  mean,  of  course,  opti- 
mism in  no  weak  sense)  is  more  natural  than  to  any  form  of 
pessimism ;  and  the  instincts  in  human  nature  to  which  the 
thoughts  of  God  and  religion  minister  are  as  enduring  as 
life. 

I  see  everywhere  new  indications  of  this  higher  stage  of 
liberal  progress.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  who  are  preaching 
in  liberal  pulpits  care  less  and  less  to  fight  orthodoxy,  or 
that  we  feel  a  growing  demand  in  our  churches  for  positive 
faith,  or  that  we  distinguish  in  some  cases  a  drift  towards 
the  forms  of  religious  worship.  This  would  be  a  small  thing. 
But  the  most  successful  preachers,  and  the  clearest  thinkers, 
and  the  best  men  of  every  church  are  crying  out  for  moral 
life.  Find  any  preaching,  if  you  can,  in  America,  which 
permanently  commands  the  popular  attention,  and  you  will 
be  apt  to  see  underneath  it  this  moral  purpose.  Mr.  Moody 
would  not  be  listened  to  if  this  moral  idea  did  not  run  along 
with  his  fantastic  theology.  The  only  kind  of  revival  which 
any  longer  is  decent  is  a  moral  revival,  —  that  is,  a  revival 
which,  however  based,  shall  bear  the  test  of  moral  results. 
Can  the  churches  make  people  better?  Can  the  worship 
enter  into  their  daily  lives  ?  Can  political  corruption  and 
demagogism,  can  mercantile  dishonor,  can  class  jealous- 
ies, can  impurity  and  selfishness,  be  rolled  back  by  any 
forces  which  the  churches  control  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  the  prevailing  religious  indifference  and  scepticism 
may  be  justly  interpreted  to  mean. 

Wherever  a  man  may  be  found  reading  the  signs  of  the 
times,  you  will  find  a  liberal.  He  may  go  on  calling  himself 
Orthodox  or  Episcopalian,  but  he  is  going  to  subordinate  bis 
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creed  or  his  ecclesiasticism  to  the  higher  purpose  of  serving 
men^s  need.  He  is  going  to  disturb  no  man  who  has  faith  in 
goodness  and  tries  to  live  up  to  his  faith,  for  want  of  agree- 
ment with  certain  historical  articles  of  belief.  Nay,  if  he 
finds  these  articles  stand  in  the  way  of  any  soul's  trust  in 
God's  goodness,  he  is  going  to  dare  to  lay  their  burden  on 
no  one.  You  will  find  the  orthodox  churches  full  of  such 
men.  Wherever  people  are  really  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
the  old  terrors,  their  voice  goes ;  they  can  explain  away 
more  in  one  year  than  all  the  Unitarian  churches  together, 
twenty  years  ago,  could  batter  to  pieces. 

The  practical  question  comes  finally  of  the  work  and  the 
fate  of  our  liberal  churches.  Perhaps  the  worst  fault  with  a 
church  is  when  it  does  not  clearly  known  what  it  stands  for. 
Possibly  the  most  pertinent  questions  that  could  come  to  all 
the  ministers  and  all  the  churches  of  every  name  in  our 
country  would  be.  What  is  your  gospel  or  good  tidings? 
Have  you  any  gospel  ?  And,  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
it  ?  There  is  an  idea  sometimes  current  that  a  liberal  church 
stands  for  spreading  liberalism,  that  the  test  of  its  success  is 
as  it  multiplies  the  number  of  people  who  disbelieve  in  the 
Trinity  or  in  the  Atonement.  But  the  idea  of  a  church  is 
larger  than  that.  A  church  stands  for  the  increase  of  faith 
among  men.  The  test  of  the  work  of  a  church  is  as  all  the 
people  about  it  believe,  under  I  care  little  what  sort  of 
form  or  symbol,  that  life  has  a  meaning,  that  it  is  somehow 
worth  while  to  live ;  that  life  continues  on  and  on  into  the  fut- 
ure, for  good  or  for  ill  according  as  we  live  by  its  laws,  —  as 
they  trust  the  love  and  the  wisdom  that  brought  them  here, 
as  they  win  and  hold  convictions  of  the  eternal  goodness  of 
truth  and  righteousness ;  in  short,  as  they  look  up  to  God  and 
serve  their  brother  man.  The  test  of  the  work  of  a  church 
is  the  consequent  happiness,  peace,  sympathy,  courage,  honor, 
— which  all  flow  from  such  faith. 

Where  a  church  is,  reverence,  temperance,  industry,  integ- 
rity, charity,  ought  to  flourish;  men  ought  to  fear  to  do 
wrong,  and  come  to  delight  in  obeying  right.  Prosperity  in 
the  truest  sense  should  grow  out  of  the  faith  which  the 
church  inspires  in  every  soul  which  comes  near  it. 
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I  have  called  our  religion  the  working  theory  of  our  lives. 
The  church  ought  to  help  make  the  theory  work.  Would 
to  God  that  we  all  kept  this  simple  idea  of  our  church  work 
before  us;  that  we  did  not  forget  it  so  often,  and  try  to 
make  the  church  do  something  else  ! 

The  work  of  a  liberal  church,  therefore,  is  to  intensify 
positive  faith.  I  do  not  care  how  simple  it  is,  if  only  it  is 
faith.  Such  a  church  has  a  mission  only  according  as  it  does 
this.  There  is  room  for  no  other  kind  of  a  liberal  church. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  past,  there  is  no  room  for 
polemical  churches  warring  on  others'  faith.  Men  will 
soon  tire  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Neither  is  this  the  way  that 
liberal  religion  can  be  advanced  any  longer.  Earnestness 
dies  out  of, such  churches.  They  become  mere  curiosity 
shops  or  debating  societies.  It  may  be  as  cheap  work, 
indeed,  to  preach  liberalism  to  the  liberals,  as  it  ever  was  to 
preach  doctrinal  sermons  to  the  orthodox. 

Much  less  is  there  any  room  for  any  more  indifferent, 
churches.  If  any  church  stands,  where,  as  people  come  out* 
they  wonder  whether  there  is  any  God  or.  any  goodness ; 
where  hope  and  trust  fade  from  their  hearts;  if  there  is 
any  preaching  which  leaves  a  man  uncertain  whether  it 
makes  any  difference  here  or  hereafter  how  he  lives;  if 
any  one  went  in  under  temptation  and  did  not  come  out 
strengthened  against  it, —  the  sooner  that  church  goes  down 
and  that  preaching  stops,  the  better  for  men's  moral  health, 
not  to  speak  of  religion. 

But  if  a  liberal  church  is  going  to  give  faith,  hope,  love  ; 
to  make  weak  men  strong,  and  strong  men  charitable,  I  be- 
lieve every  devout  orthodox  soul  in  the  land  would  join  with 
Amen  to  the  prayer  that  we  have  such  liberal  churches. 

You  see  it  is  not  the  point,  that  we  have  the  best  and 
simplest  working  theory  in  the  world,  or  that  we  persuade 
every  one  else  to  agree  with  it.  The  point  is,  that  we  make 
it  work  better  than  anything  else.  We  have  spent  too  much 
time  boasting  about  it.  What  costs  is  to  keep  up  the  fire 
and  the  st-eam  that  grind  out  its  results.  Indeed,  a  poor 
working  theory,  clumsy  and  ugly,  which  notwithstanding 
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was  made  to  do  work,  would  be  better,  aud  would  survive 
longer,  than  however  excellent  a  plan  which  did  less  work. 

Who  that  knows  anything  of  the  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land homes,  of  the  genuine  piety,  the  anxious  prayers,  the 
self  sacrifice,  the  unflinching  truthfulness,  the  scrupulous 
conscientiousness, — who  that  has  ever  known  the  power  of 
such  training  can  doubt  that,  with  all  their  mistakes  of  aus- 
terity or  bigotry,  such  homes  did  the  real  work  of  training 
men  and  women  who  should  make  the  world  better  to  live 
in.  History  can  never  go  back  and  repeat  their  peculiar 
type  of  belief.  Where  the  genuine  old  type  still  survives,  it 
is  already  passing  into  formalism  and  cant  on  the  one  hand, 
and  into  freethought  and  wider  life  on  the  other ;  but  no 
new  type  of  religion,  however  purer  and  simpler  than  theirs, 
shall  bear  such  fruitage  in  virtue,  save  as  the  old  positiveness 
of  moral  conviction,  the  old  reverence  and  earnestness,  and 
the  old  power  of  work  shall  infuse  it  with  life. 

Indeed,  whatever  we  learn,  whatever  discoveries  or  reforms 
come,  however  the  general  level  of  human  happiness  and 
welfare  may  rise,  there  is  no  sign  yet  that  the  time  will  come 
while  men  live  that  true  and  noble  living  shall  not  be  costly. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  as  faith  takes  on  simpler  and  truer  forms, 
the  more  work  it  shall  demand  of  its  believers. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Savage  published,  some  time  since,  a 
thoughtful,  plain,  and  useful  book,  in  which  every  one 
agreed,  called  Christianity  the  Science  of  Manhood.  It  is  the 
aim  towards  which  all  good  men  of  every  sect  and  religion 
are  uniting  their  efforts.  All  our  various  working  theories 
are  approximations  towards  it.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
every  honest  experiment  even,  guided  by  that  thought,  shall 
bring  mankind  so  much  the  nearer  to  the  fuller  and  freer 
religion  of  the  future,  of  which,  because  Jesus  had  vision, 
we  call  it  still  by  his  name. 

Chablbs  F.  Dole. 
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"BIBLICAL  CRITICISM":  A  REPLY. 

At  the  risk  of  engrossing  an  amount  of  space  in  thi& 
Review  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  importance  of  my 
book,  The  Bible  of  To-Day^  I  have  asked  permission  to 
reply  to  an  article  in  the  December  number  entitled  "  Bibli- 
cal Criticism,"  which  was  a  review  of  my  book  by  the  IJev. 
Dr.  Morison.  For  an  author  to  make  any  reply  to  his 
critics  is  not  common  in  America,  while  in  England  it  is  an 
every-day  occurrence.  And  to  the  most  of  my  own  critics  I 
should  not  care  to  make  an  answer.  Of  the  criticisms  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  called,  the  more  favorable  have 
sinned  against  the  truth,  from  over-kindness,  quite  as  often 
as  the  others.  A  few  have  been  quite  unmistakable  speci- 
mens of  what  Coleridge  so  aptly  called  "  orthodox  lying  for 
God."  The  most  have  been  obedient  to  Sydney  Smith's 
suggestion  that  one  should  review  a  book  before  reading  it, 
"  so  that  he  may  not  be  prejudiced."  The  immorality  of  the 
times,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  reaches  ite  acme  in  the 
book  notices  of  the  secular  and  religious  journals.  But  Dr. 
Morison's  review  was  not  one  of  the  average  sort.  That  it 
was  a  careful,  conscientious  piece  of  work,  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  say.  But  never  has  "  the  foolishness 
of  preaching"  been  brought  home  to  me  so  closely  as  by  this 
review.  I  have  said  to  myself,  If  one,  not  only  just,  but 
generous  to  a  fault,  can  so  misconceive  the  entire  method 
and  spirit  of  my  book,  what  is  the  use  of  preaching  sermons 
or  of  writing  lectures?  And  what  may  I  expect  from 
readers  who  are  neither  generous  nor  just?  Dr.  Morison 
says  that  I  write  "  clearly  and  intelligently  " ;  and  yet  if  I 
believed  with  Talleyrand  that  "  the  use  of  language  is  to 
conceal  our  thoughts,"  I  could  not  have  succeeded  in  befog- 
ging him  much  more  completely. 

In  the  preface  of  my  book,  I  have  confessed  my  indebted- 
ness to  Kuenen,  and  my  admiration  of  his  studies  is  im- 
pressed on  many  subsequent  pages;  but  I  must  protest 
against  the  assumption  made  by  Dr.  Morison  and  others. 
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that  he  can  be  fairly  judged  from  my  exposition  of  his  argu- 
ments and  his  results.  I  should  wish  that  I  had  never 
written  these  lectures  if  I  thought  that  any  number  of  my 
readers  would  imagine  that  my  touch-and-go  treatment  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  give  them  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
massive  strength  of  Kuenen's  work,  its  thoroughness,  its 
solidity,  its  calmness,  its  common-sense.  And  I  should  be 
especially  sorry  if  any  who  might  study  Kuenen  for  them- 
selves should  be  deterred  by  an  unfavorable  impression  gath- 
ered from  my  pages.  Let  them  go  directly  to  him,  and  not 
only  to  his  Religion  of  Israel,  but  also  to  his  Prophets  and 
Prophecy  in  Israel,  and  they  will  see  that  he  is  as  superior 
to  my  friendly  exposition  as  he  is  triumphant  over  the 
assaults  of  his  most  adverse  critics  in  the  Unitarian  Review 
OT  anywhere.  Moreover,  I  should  be  making  Kuenen  a  very 
shabby  return  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  me,  if,  however 
unwittingly,  I  made  him  responsible  for  all  of  my  results. 
For  many  of  these  I  am  indebted,  not  to  him,  but  to  David- 
son and  Oort  and  Ewald  and  other  critics.  Kuenen  ignores 
entirely  the  existence  of  an  older  Elohist  of  the  prophetic 
stamp  assimilated  with  the  eighth-century  Yahwehist  frag- 
ment of  the  Pentateuch.  And  here,  as  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars, I  have  diverged  from  him  and  followed  other 
masters. 

There  are  three  ways,  says  Dr.  Morison,  of  coming  to  the 
Bible  for  the  purpose  of  critical  investigation.  I.  "We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  every  part, 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  substantially  what  it  was  at  its  origin, 
—  the  word  of  God, —  so  that  any  criticism  or  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  any  part  is  for- 
bidden." This  is  not  Dr.  Morison's  position  any  more  than 
it  is  mine.     His  own  position  is  his  number  III. :  — 

We  may  come  to  the  Bible  as  we  would  come  to  any  other  extraordi- 
nary collection  of  writings,  entirely  free  to  examine  them  as  they  are, — 
^ach  one  by  itself,  and  all  of  them  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  We 
hold  ourselves  free  to  look  into  their  claims,  their  external  history,  their 
internal  marks  of  genuineness  or  authenticity,  and  to  judge  of  the  truths 
or  the  errors  which  they  contain.  We  are  bound  by  no  a  priori  limita- 
tions on  our  liberty  of  thought  or  investigation,  but  are  free  to  exercise 
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our  faculties  on  every  question  that  may  come  up  in  regard  to  time,  con- 
tents, authorship,  and  interpretation.  We  claim  no  right  to  confine  all 
possible  experiences  of  the  human  soul  within  the  limits  which  our 
thoughts  have  traversed,  and  to  exclude  as  unreal  and  untrue  everything 
that  transcends  those  limits. 

This  is  Dr.  Morison's  position.  He  thinks  it  is  not  mine. 
But  if  I  understand  my  own  position,  it  is  exactly  mine ;  so 
exactly  that  if  I  should  give  a  dozen  hours  to  making  a  more 
exact  statement  of  my  own  position,  I  have  no  faith  that  I 
could  do  it.  And,  moreover,  I  contend  that  there  is  nothing 
in  my  book,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last,  inconsistent  with 
this  position. 

What  Dr.  Morison  conceives  to  be  my  position  is  best 
stated  in  his  own  words:  — 

11.  We  may  go  to  it  [the  Bible]  as  a  remarkable  collection  of  writings 
which  have  had  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  world.  But  we  must 
reduce  everything  in  them  to  the  range  of  our  ordinary  human  experi- 
ence. All  that  lies  beyond  that,  in  the  realm  of  what  we  are  pleased  to 
term  supernatural  or  miraculous,  must  be  cut  off  as  utterly  incredible. 
Books  glowing  with  what  purports  to  be  light  from  heaven,  and  weighed 
down  with  messages  of  the  most  solemn  import,  professing  to  come 
directly  from  God,  must  be  shorn  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  up 
their  most  striking  characteristic.  The  a  priori  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  a  revelation  from  God  to  man,  or  of  what  we  may  consider  as  a  mirac- 
ulous interposition  or  attestation,  narrows  down  the  field  of  inquiry  by 
excluding  at  the  outset  that  which,  more  than  anything  else,  makes  the 
Bible  what  it  purports  to  be, —  the  record  of  revelations  from  God  to 
man.  Before  we  come  to  it,  we  prejudge  the  whole  case  in  this  impor- 
tant particular.    This  is  the  position  taken  in  The  Bible  of  To-Dny. 

To.  this  assertion,  Dr.  Morison  returns  again  and  again. 
Indeed,  the  first  half  of  his  article  is  almost  entirely  en- 
grossed with  it.  Page  663 :  "  At  Philadelphia  Mr.  Chad  wick 
said  of  the  New  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament :  '  Its  lead- 
ing principle  is  that  we  are  not  to  assume  the  supernatural 
origin  or  contents  of  this  collection  of  books.*  But  he  does 
assume  that  such  an  origin  or  contents  would  be  impossible.*' 
In  fact,  I  assume  nothing  of  the  sort.  For  proof  that  I  do, 
Dr.  Morison  quotes  from  pages  78-79,  and  again  from  page 
152.  Let  him  look  at  these  pages  again,  and  he  will  see 
that  what  he  quotes  as  an  assumption  is  an  inference,  a  con- 
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elusion.  Standing  upon  my  goal,  he  says,  This  is  his  starting- 
point.  Plucking  the  topmost  apple  from  my  tree,  he  says,  Be- 
hold the  root !  The  passages  he  quotes  are  from  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  two  chapters  in  which  I  am  summing  up  the 
results  of  my  investigations.  What  he  says  I  make  "the 
leading  idea,"  in  fact  brings  up  the  rear.  My  words  are, 
"  The  principal  idea  which  has  been  forced  upon  us,"  etc. 
An  "  idea  forced  upon  us  "  is  no  assumption.  And  nowhere 
in  my  book  can  Dr.  Morison,  or  any  other  critic,  point  to 
the  assumption  that  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Bible  is 
impossible.  To  the  assertion  that  it  is  so  he  can  point  again 
and  again.  But  this  assertion  is  everywhere  an  induction 
from  various  data.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  as  early  as 
page  9 ;  but  even  then  it  rests  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  Everywhere 
it  is  the  flower  and  fruit  and  not  the  seed  or  root  of  my 
investigation.  Everywhere  my  actual  position  is  that  whicl^ 
Dr.  Morison  offers  as  his  own,  and  as  the  only  true  one. 

The  method  of  presenting  a  subject  does  not  necessarily 
conform  to  the  method  of  original  investigation.  Doubtless 
the  object  of  my  book,  upon  the  negative  side,  is  to 
destroy  those  supernatural  pretensions  which  are  made 
for  the  Bible,  but  which  it  never  makes  for  itself.  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  I  set  out  to  investigate  the 
subject  with  the  resolve  to  force  an  anti-supernatural 
verdict ;  nor  that  one  conclusion  in  the  course  of  my  book 
has  been  affected  by  its  negative  object.  Though  long  ago 
convinced  of  the  entirely  natural  character  of  the  Bible 
literature,  I  am  not  aware  that  ever  once  in  my  book,  or  in 
my  preparatory  studies,  this  conviction  was  made  a  test  of 
the  truth  of  anything,  however  unimportant.  But  if  the 
facts,  without  exception,  hastened  to  range  themselves  upon 
the  side  of  my  original  conviction,  I  was  not  bound  to  force 
on  them  a  supernatural  construction.  To  do  this  would 
have  been  contrary  to  the  position  laid  down  by  Dr.  Morison 
as  the  only  true  position,  on  which  I  plant  myself  without 
the  least  equivocation. 
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Again,  speaking  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  Dr.  Morison 
says,  "  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  theory  is  true 
[so  far  as  the  religion  of  Israel  is  concerned]  and  then  to 
arrange  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible  so  as  to  sustain  the 
theory."  And  over  and  over  again  he  insists  that  I  make  this 
assumption  also :  "  The  theory  is  made  first  and  then  the 
facts  are  adapted  to  it."  (p.  654.)  I  am  again  obliged  to 
say  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  Here  again 
he  brandishes  the  fruit,  and  says.  Behold  the  seed!  Here 
again  he  mistakes  a  conclusion  for  an  assumption,  and  quotes 
in  confirmation  from  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  two  lec- 
tures where  I  am  summing  up  the  results  of  what  has  gone 
before.  And  as  with  my  poor  little  book,  so  with  the  great 
master  who  is  involved  in  its  inglorious  condemnation. 
Kuenen  has  indeed  set  forth  the  religion  of  Israel  as  an 
evolution.  But,  though  I  have  read  and  re-read  his  books, 
and  saturated  myself  with  his  method,  I  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  recall  a  single  instance  where  he  uses  the  theory  of 
evolution  as  a  test  of  what  is  true  concerning  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. What  is  true  is  that  the  facts  force  upon  him  the 
doctrine  of  Israel's  religious  evolution.  "  In  order  to  sustain 
this  theory,"  says  Dr.  Morison, "  the  order  of  the  Bible  history 
has  to  be  essentially  transposed."  Not  so,  dear  friend;  but 
the  present  order  of  the  Old  Testament  offering  many  diffi- 
culties, a  new  order  is  gradually  made  out,  mainly  by  those 
who  never  had  a  thought  of  evolution,  and  this  order  when 
completed  proves  to  establish  the  fact  of  evolution  in  the 
religious  experience  of  Israel.  Kuenen  does  not  begin  with 
any  theory,  but  with  certain  facts.  All  that  he  assumes  is 
that  the  prophets,  as  unconscious  witnesses,  are  the  best 
witnesses  we  have  to  the  course  of  Israel's  development. 
In  this  assumption  Dr.  Morison  will  certainly  agree  with 
him.  From  the  writing  prophets  [those  whose  writings  we 
have  in  the  Old  Testament],  Kuenen  carefully  makes  out  the 
actual  state  and  tendency  of  Israel's  religion  from  800  to 
400  B.C.,  and  then  he  uses  this  state  and  *  tendency,  very 
cautiously,  to  discover  the  relation  in  time  and  purpose  of 
the  other  Old  Testament  writings  to  those  of  the  prophets. 
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Certain  books  and  fragments  he  finds  related  to  certain 
other  books  and  fragments  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  forced 
to  posit  a  relation  of  chronological  sequence. 

Even  on  a  purely  natural  basis  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  levitical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  as  anything  but  the 
climax  of  Deuteronomy  and  Ezekiel,  while  on  a  supernat- 
ural basis  to   suppose  the  Book  of   Origins  antecedent  to 
Ezekiel   and  Deuteronomy  is  inconceivably  absurd.     But 
Dr.  Morison  and  others  have  conveyed  an  impression  that 
Kuenen's  work  is  much  more  revolutionary  than  it  is  in  re- 
ality.    The  late  date  which  he  assigns  to  the  levitical  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance.    But  this  is  the  only  particular  in  which  he  seriously 
differs  from  many  other  critics  who  are  now  used  to  knock 
him  down,  as  Eviradnus,  in  Hugo's  wonderful  poem,  uses 
Sigismond  as  a  club  with  which  to  knock  down  Ladislas.    I 
must  confess  that  I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
outcry  against  my  book  in  certain  quarters  where  I  supposed 
the  majority  of  its  positions  would  be  accepted  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.     My  light  esteem  for  Chronicles  I 
learned  at  Dr.  Noyes's  ever-cautious  feet.     Also  substan- 
tially from  him  my  estimate  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 
and  Daniel  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah.     With  the  exception  of 
the  late  origin  of  the  Book  of  Origins  and  the  non-Davidic 
origin  of  the  Psalms,  almost  all  of  my  positions  are  posi- 
tions which  Dean  Stanley  openly  avows:  such  as  the  late 
origin  of  Deuteronomy  (621  B.C.) ;  the  late  origin  of  Daniel 
(165  B.C.) ;  the  double  authorship  of  Isaiah,  the  triple  au- 
thorship of  Zechariah,  and  so  on.     Nor  can  I  see  any  moral 
difference  between  his  date  for  Deuteronomy  and  Kuenen's 
for  the  Book  of  Origins.     Certainly  Deuteronomy  offers  it- 
self more  distinctly  as  the  work  of  Moses  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch.     Even  Ewald's  date  for  the  Book 
of  Origins^  which  Stanley  follows, —  the  time  of  Solomon, — 
is  morally  no  better  than  Kuenen's,  and  not  one-hundredth 
part  so  rational.    Again,  between  Ewald's  concession  of  fif- 
teen Psalms  to  David,  and  Kuenen's  refusal  to  grant  him 
any,  there  is  certainly  no  moral  and  very  little  critical  dif- 
ference. 
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So  much  for  Dr.  Morison's  assertion,  "  The  theory  is  made 
first,  and  then  the  facts  are  adapted  to  it."  My  transposi- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  literature,  following  my  great 
master's,  proves  to  be  the  slow  result  of  a  whole  century  of 
critics ;  with  one  considerable  exception,  and  this  not  a  de- 
duction from  the  theory  of  evolution,  but  an  induction  from 
a  wide  range  of  facts,  which  cannot  be  successfully  coordi- 
nated in  any  other  way. 

But  Dr.  Morison  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  evolution, 
not  only  as  an  original  assumption  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
cism, but  also  as  a  final  result.  And  well  he  may  be,  so  long 
as  he  understands  "evolution  as  a  steady  progress."  So 
understanding  it,  he  battles  with  it  terribly.  "  The  doctrine 
of  evolution  as  a  steady  progress  will  not  stand."  And  he 
goes  into  a  lengthy  ai-gument  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  is  contending  with  a 
man  of  straw.  I  have  never  conceived  evolution  as  a  steady 
progress.  I  have  said  that  no  theory  of  evolution  is  worth 
considering  which  does  not  recognize  that  the  stream  of 
progress  often  bends  upon  itself;  often  flows  back  into  the 
darkness  on  its  way  to  the  perennial  light.  To  say  evolu- 
tion is  to  say  little  more  than  that  the  process  of  nature 
and  history  is  orderly  and  not  spasmodic ;  that  the  genesis  of 
new  species  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  studying  their  ante- 
cedents and  environment.  Dr.  Morison  does  not  think  I 
have  carried  out  the  doctrine  of  evolution  with  any  con- 
sistency in  some  parts  of  my  book.  His  theory  of  evolu- 
tion,—  evolution  as  a  steady  progress,  —  very  likely  not. 
Certainly  not  unless  I  have  greatly  blundered.  Pointing 
to  my  arrangement,  —  the  ten  word%^  1320  B.  C. ;  the  Book 
of  Covenants^  850  B.C.;  Deuteronomy,  621  B.C.;  and  Book 
of  Origins^  450  B.C.,  —  he  says:  "A  singular  evolution, 
certainly!"  Yes,  singular,  understanding  "evolution  as  a 
steady  progress";  but  otherwise  not  singular.  The  ante- 
cedents and  environment  account  for  every  step.  "In 
order  to  adapt  the  facts  to  the  theory,"  I  am  accused  of 
eliminating  "quite  arbitrarily"  from  the  commandments  that 
portion  which  expressly  forbids  the  worship  of  images  of 
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Tahweh.  My  reason  for  doing  this  is  said  to  be  "certainly- 
ingenuous  " :  "  Seeing  that  such  great  prophets  as  Elijah  and 
Elisha  never  questioned  the  rightfulness  of  such  worship,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  one  of  the  words  of  Moses  was 
an  express  prohibition  of  such  worship."  "How  would  it 
do,"  asks  Dr.  Morison,  "  to  apply  this  sort  of  reasoning  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus?  Seeing  such  great  rulers  and 
teachers  in  his  Church  as  Gregory  VII.  and  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Bernard  have  upheld  the  absolute  power  of  the  Pope 
and  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Jesus  ever  uttered  the  precepts  of  sublime 
spiritual  worship  attributed  to  him  in  the  Gospels,  or  the 
words,  'Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant.'  "  My  answer  is  that,  understanding  Chris- 
tianity as  a  progressive,  supernatural  revelation,  we  could  not 
have  its  great  teachers  of  the  Middle  Age  thus  contravening 
the  teachings  of  Jesus ;  but,  further,  that  if  there  had  been 
an  express  command  against  the  worship  of  saints  and  im- 
ages, not  merely  some  general  expression  capable  of  various 
interpretations,  the  case  would  have  been  parallel  to  that  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  but  that  now  it  is  not.  Elijah  and  Elisha 
were  in  their  day  the  noblest  representatives  of  Israel's  re- 
ligion. As  supernaturally  supplementing  Moses,  it  is  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  conceive  of  them  as  winking  at  idolatry 
if  he  had  supernaturally  forbidden  it.  And  it  is  hardly  less 
impossible  to  conceive  of  them  as  winking  at  it  in  the  face 
of  the  express  prohibition  of  a  code  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
the  national  religious  life.  I  should  say  here,  that,  in  this 
instance.  Dr.  Morison  has  done  me  injustice  in  giving  a  part 
of  my  reason  for  the  whole,  breaking  off  the  last  part  of  a 
sentence,  and  beginning  it  with  a  capital  letter.  My  elimi- 
nation of  the  commandment  against  graven  images  was  not 
"quite  arbitrary."  That  my  treatment  of  this  important 
matter  was  too  hasty,  I  am  ready  to  admit  and  would  gladly 
send  my  readers  to  Kuenen's  Religion  of  Israel  (pp.  287-89) 
for  a  more  satisfactory  statement. 

Again,  on  page  657,  Dr.  Morison  returns  to  the  assertion 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural  and  the  theory  of  ev- 
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olution  are  "  the  two  principles  which  underlie  "  my  reason- 
ings and  my  teacher's,  and  declares  that  these  principles 
"  are  without  authority."  Having  shown  that  both  of  these 
principles  are  conclusions  with  us  and  not  assumptions,  I 
might  pass  by  his  further  discussion  of  the  supernatural  or 
miraculous  as  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  not 
to  criticise  his  opinions,  but  to  correct  his  misconception  of 
my  own.  Nevertheless  I  am  glad  of  his  assurance,  "  There 
was  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature  in  what  Jesus  did." 
With  this  understanding  I  should  be  very  willing  to  admit 
that  there  was,  possibly,  an  order  of  unique,  or  at  any  rate 
remarkable  phenomena,  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Jesus. 
To  account  for  so  much  smoke  without  a  little  fire  (I  fear 
that  Dr.  Morison  will  consider  this  a  "  coarse  "  expression), 
is  difficult,  though  not  impossible.  No  Stanley  has  yet  been 
"through  the  dark  continent"  of  human  capability.  We 
are  all  of  us,  I  fancy,  dallying  on  the  surface  of  our  possibil- 
ities. But,  making  all  due  allowance  for  misconception  and 
exaggeration,  I  should  probably  find  a  much  smaller  resid- 
uum of  fact  in  the  New  Testament  accounts  of  miracles 
than  Dr.  Morison.  It  would  not  contain  any  resurrections 
from  the  dead,  nor  any  turning  of  water  into  \wme.  The 
"  turning  of  solid  rock  or  iron  into  a  vapor  "  is  not  a  parallel 
case  to  the  miracle  of  Cana.  And  I  should  doubt  very  much 
whether  a  moral  element  entered  into  any  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  I  do  not  see  that  good  men  have  any  greater  hold 
on  the  occult  principles  of  nature  than  the  bad.  And  we 
must  reason  from  the  known,  not  from  the  unknown.  But 
all  of  this  is  quite  superfluous.  Enough  that  I  did  not  start 
with  the  assumption  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  but 
only  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unproven  %o  far  as 
the  making  of  the  Bible  is  concerned.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions my  book  does  not  consider  the  miraculous  element 
in  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Morison  assures  me  that  it  is  not  '*  the  intensely  human 
character  "  of  the  Bible,  which  I  so  much  admire,  that  gives 
it  its  ascendancy  above  all  other  books,  but  "  that  it  shows 
us   men  so  intensely  human  in  their  relation  to  what  is 
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divine."  My  answer  is,  that  nothing  is  more  character- 
istically human  than  man's  sense  of  his  relation  to  what  is 
divine  and  infinite.  But  when  a  little  further  on  he  speaks 
of  Jesus  "  as  one  who  is  for  us  an  example  of  what  man  may 
be  in  the  full  development  and  exercise  of  all  his  highest 
powers, "  I  am  led  to  wonder  whether  such  indiscriminate 
praise  has  not  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  real  glory  of  the 
Ufe  of  Jesus.  Among  man's  highest  powers  surely  Dr. 
Morison  would  class  the  imagination  and  the  scientific 
faculty.  But  Jesus  furnished  us  no  "example  "  of  "  the  full 
development  and  exercise  "  of  these  "  highest  powers."  Is 
it  not  time  for  us  to  cease  making  Jesus  a  mere  abstraction 
of  ideal  perfections,  and  try  to  penetrate  to  his  actual  char- 
acter ?  I  doubt  if  he  would  be  a  loser  by  this  process,  no 
matter  how  courageously  it  were  applied. 

To  what  I  have  written  about  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Dr. 
Morison  replies  with  so  much  feeling  that  I  know  he  has 
been  deeply  hurt  by  it ;  and  for  this  I  am  truly  sorry.  What 
pains  him  most  is  that  I  should  have  said,  "The  egotism 
with  which  Jesus  insists  on  his  own  spiritual  grandeur 
would  be  intolerable,  even  if  we  allowed  his  claim.  It  is  a 
wonderful  relief  to  know  that  all  these  representations  cor- 
respond to  nothing  actual."  But  it  is  hardly  a  fair  reply  to 
this  assertion  to  quote  a  number  of  Jesus'  sayings  which  I 
did  not  have  in  mind,  and  ask,  "Is  there  egotism  in  this?" 
What  I  did  have  in  mind  was  such  sentences  as  "  All  that 
came  before  me  were  thieves  and  robbers,"  and  "  Father,  I 
will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory,''  Can  Dr. 
Morison  conceive  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  speaking  in 
such  a  way  as  this,  or  insist  that  here  "  all  thought  of  self 
was  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  God  speaking  through 
him  ?  "  "  Feeling  that  he  was  the  one  medium  of  communi- 
cation, or  mediator,  between  God  and  men,  it  was  no  egotism 
with  him.  .  .  when  he  says,  *  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father. ' "  But  the  egotism  was  in  feeling  himself 
to  be  "  the  one  medium  of  commimication  between  God  and 
men."     Allowing  his  claim,  he  still  insists  too  much.     But 
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the  claim  is  worst  of  all.  That  any  man  could  stand  under 
the  evening  stars  and  imagine  himself  "  the  sole  medium  of 
communication  "  between  the  Power  that  marshals  all  their 
pomp  and  the  great  human  world  would  be  to  me  a  proof  of 
boundless  arrogance.  And  that  any  one  should  think  that 
Jesus  had  a  right  to  make  this  claim  seems  to  me  to  argue 
less  an  exalted  opinion  of  Jesus  than  a  most  unworthy  and 
inadequate  conception  of  the  infinite  God.  If  I  must  abate 
something  of  my  reverence  for  Jesus  or  for  the  infinite  God, 
let  it  by  all  means  be  for  Jesus.  I  do  not,  however,  abate 
my  reverence  for  him,  but  rather  increase  it,  when  I  relegate 
the  would-be  egotism  and  arrogance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
the  domain  of  imaginative  dogma.  It  is  not  the  real  Jesus 
whose  egotism  I  have  noted.  What  I  have  sought  to  do  is 
to  clear  the  character  of  the  real  Jesus  from  a  degrading 
imputation;  equally  degrading  upon  any  theory  of  his 
spiritual  rank. 

Dr.  Morison  objects  to  my  statement,  "According  to  the 
three  Synoptics,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  principally  con- 
fined to  Galilee."  "  They  nowhere  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
considerable  part  of  it  was  in  Judea."  No,  but  they  do  not 
affirm  it  or  imply  it.  Again,  to  my  remark,  "  In  John  his 
ministry  is  mainly  in  Judea,"  Dr.  Morison  replies,  "But 
John  does  not  undertake  to  give  his  whole  ministry."  How 
do  we  know  what  John  undertook,  except  from  his  accom- 
plished task  ?  Has  Dr.  Morison  a  private  entrance  into  his 
inner  consciousness?  What  John  has  done  is  to  give  us  a  con- 
sistent picture  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  "  mainly  in  Judea." 
Again,  Dr.  Morison  objects  to  my  statement  that  in  John 
"  Jesus  makes  his  first  appearance  in  Jerusalem  "  ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  his  public 
appearance  I  am  speaking  of.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple 
is  really  his  first  public  act.  We  are  not  obliged,  says  Dr. 
Morison,  to  infer  from  the  Synoptics  that  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  was  only  one  year  long.  No,  we  are  not  obliged  to ; 
but  this  is  the  most  natural  inference,  harmonizing  the  widest 
range  of  facts.  To  my  assertion  that  "  in  John,  for  men  and 
women  we  have  types  and  shadows,"  Dr.  Morison  replies 
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that  here  and  there  we  have  some  realistic  touches.  But 
even  such  touches  do  not  imply  reality.  The  popular 
imagination  is  as  realistic  as  Daniel  Defoe.  But  Nicodemus 
is  not  realistic.  The  woman  of  Samaria  is  not.  Jesus 
himself  is  not.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  are  not. 
Then,  as  to  the  differences  in  the  discourses  of  John  and 
the  Synoptics,  Dr.  Morison's  theory  is  that,  sixty  years  or 
more  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  John  wrote  or  dictated  'this 
Gospel.  And  he  supposes  him  to  have  had  just  such  a 
memory  as  would  account  for  the  Fourth  Gospel, —  a  won- 
derfully exact  memory  for  the  incidents  of  Jesus'  life,  and  a 
memory  of  his  sayings  in  whose  alembic  these  suffered  a 
radical  transformation.  But  to  me  it  is  simply  inconceiv- 
able that  if  Jesus  spoke  as  the  Synoptics  report  him,  and 
John  heard  him  so  speak,  he  could  ever  have  thought  he  was 
reproducing  his  discourses  in  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
There,  parables  at  every  turn ;  here,  not  a  single  one.  The 
theory  is  ingenious,  and,  being  made  to  meet  a  difficulty,  it 
would  be  very  strange  if  it  did  not  meet  it.  If  we  could 
know  that  John  had  such  a  peculiar  memory  as  Dr.  Morison 
describes,  his  theory  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

To  my  assertion  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Gos- 
pels are  the '  work  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Dr.  MorisQn  replies  that,  "  so  far  as  we  can  trace  them  back, 
they  bore  the  names  which  they  now  bear."  Yes ;  but  we 
can  trace  them  back  no  further  than  the  canon  of  Muratori, 
(180  A.D.),  or  at  the  earliest  to  Apollinaris  (173  A.D.). 
Of  Mark  as  the  author  of  the  Second  Gospel,  there  is  no 
mention  till  Irenseus  (190  A.D.)  "  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence,"  says  Dr.  Morison,  "  that  their  title  had  ever 
been  questioned."  How  about  Polycarp'st  appeal  to  John 
as  having  accepted  the  14th  Nisan  for  the  last  supper, 
when  the  Fourth  Gospel  puts  it  on  the  13th?  If  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  knew  it  to  be 
John's,  could  he  have  done -this?  Could  Justin  have  been 
regardless  of  it  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it  as  John's^ 
when  it  was  exactly  in  the  line  with  his  own  speculations? 
"  They  [the  Gospels]  came  out  of  a  time,"  says  Dr.  Morison, 
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"  when  men  did  know  whether  they  were  spurious  or  not." 
What  men  ?  Certainly  the  general  public  had  no  means  of 
judging  about  this.  "They  were  writings  of  great  importance, 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  churches  without  severe  scrutiny.*' 
But  nothing  is  surer"  than  that  no  such  thing  as  "  severe 
scrutiny  "  was  ever  applied  to  the  New  Testament  writings 
to  determine  their  authenticity.  In  the  words  of  Davidson, 
"  Custom,  accident,  taste,  practical  needs,  directed  the  ten- 
dency of  tradition."  Nor  can  I  understand  how  Dr.  Morison 
can  speak  of  "  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Churchy 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  their  authorship  had  never  been  called 
in  question."  That  parenthetical  clause  —  "so  far  as  we 
can  learn  "  —  is  very  fortunate.  For  about  the  Gospels,  in 
the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  Churchy  we  can  learn  nothing. 
The  Church  is  already  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
before  we  are  sure  of  their  existence.  With  all  we  know 
about  the  tendency  of  men  in  those  times  to  attribute 
their  own  and  other  writings  to  great  men  of  the  past,  it 
surely  is  our  bounden  duty  to  be  very  careful  how  we 
accept  a  late  and  irresponsible  tradition  as  suflBcient  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels. 

"  No  single  act  or  speech  outside  of  the  New  Testament," 
says  Dr.  Morison,  'has  ever  been  invented  or  assigned  to 
Jesus  whict  did  not  show  in  its  own  features  its  unfitness 
for  such  an  association."  I  had  thought  that  there  were 
some  hundreds  of  sentences  assigned,  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,  in  Justin,  in  Clement,  in  Barnabas,  and  in 
other  writings,  the  very  names  of  which  are  lost  to  us,  by 
no  means  unfit  for  such  association.  The  story  of  Jesus  and 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  in  John,  was  no  part  of  the 
original  gospel.  •  But  it  is  certainly  as  much  "  in  character 
with  him "  as  any  other  passage  in  the  gospel,  and  Dr. 
Morison  would  be  very  loth  to  give  it  up. 

On  page  666,  Dr.  Morison  allows  me  to  state  in  my  own 
words  a  very  sharp  alternative, — "What  shall  we  say?" 
etc.,  —  and  then  does  not  permit  me  to  go  on  and  say  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  I  accept.  This  is  unfair,  though  I 
am  sure  that  no  unfairness  was  intended.     I  allow  that  the 
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alternative  is  strongly  stated.  But  when  I  consider  Paul's 
account  of  himself  in  Galatians  and  Corinthians,  and  then 
the  account  of  him  in  Acts,  I  doubt  if  my  alternative  is 
strong  enough,  and  I  would  make  it  stronger  if  *!  could. 
Whatever  Dr.  Morison  can  do,  I  cannot  at  the  same  time 
admire  and  reverence  Paul  and  his  opponents.  I  must 
choose  between  him  and  them;  and  I  have  chosen  Paul. 
To  him  my  heart  and  mind  go  out  with  boundless  rev- 
erence and  admiration.  And  if  I  have  let  slip,  in  the  ardor 
of  my  enthusiasm  for  him,  some  harsh  expressions  concerning 
the  "  over-much  apostles,"  as  he  called  them,  I  think  that 
Dr.  Morison  should  at  least  have  credited  them  to  my 
sympathetic  indignation.  I  did  call  them  "ecclesiastical 
Turveydrops,*' — and  perhaps  it  was  not  well  said.  But,  if 
it  was  not,  it  was  because  Paul's  example  had  proved  too 
contagious.  He  called  them  "some  that  commend  them- 
selves," "  over-much  apostles,"  "  who  seemed  to  be  pillars," 
"who  seemed  to  be  somewhat,"  "ministers of  Satan."  He 
made  use  of  other  expressions  concerning  them  so  severe  — 
yes,  and  so  "coarse"  —  that  the  force  of  them  is  wilfully 
obscured  in  our  translation.  But  it  may  be  that  PauFs 
contempt  for  the  other  apostles  does  not  justify  our  grave 
distrust. 

With  Dr.  Morison's  attempt  to  harmonize  Luke  and  Acts 
concerning  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  I  will  not  delay.  Be- 
tween verses  49  and  50  of  Luke  xxiv.,  he  interposes  a  period 
of  forty  days.  And  surely  this  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  superabundant  miraculousness  of  Jesus'  life,  that  the 
forty  days  he  was  alive  after  his  resurrection  are  passed  over 
without  a  word,  without  a  hint  that  he  lingered  so  long  ere 
he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  as  the  English  Prayer-Book 
baldly  but  honestly  phrases  it,  "  with  his  flesh  and  bones." 
But  the  question  is  not,  What  harmony  can  the  most  mar- 
vellous ingenuity  force  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
Gospels  into?  but.  What  should  we  think  of  this  and  that  if 
we  had  no  a  priori  notions  to  make  good  ? 

I  so  entirely  fail  to  see  the  point  or  force  of  Dr.  Morison's 
objection  to  what  I  have  said  about  Paul's  testimony  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  that  I  should  perhaps  pass  it  by  in  si- 
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lence.  His  statement  of  my  position  is,  "  But  because  Jesus 
showed  himself  to  Paul  long  afterwards  just  as  he  had  done  to 
the  disciples  before,  therefore^ —  observe  the  logic, —  therefore 
the  whole  account,  with  all  its  details,  must  be  referred  to 
the  imagination."  "Why  so?"  he  asks.  I  answer,  Because 
his  own  vision  was  evidently  an  hallucination  and  he  con- 
sidered it  as  valid  an  appearance  of  Jesus  as  any  that  had 
preceded  it.  It  is  Paul  who  remands  all  the  appearances  of 
Jesus  to  that  visionary  sphere  where  there  is  no  need  of  any- 
thing objective  to  produce  the  impression  of  reality.  "  Paul, 
the  clear-headed,  self-possessed,  far-seeing,  critical  judge, 
etc."  (p.  669.)  With  all  my  admiration  for  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  these  adjectives  do 
not  describe  him.  They  suggest  what  he  was  not;  not  what 
he  was.  They  are  arbitrarily  attached  to  him  to  make  it 
seem  impossible  that  he  could  ever  have  been  the  victim  of 
an  hallucination.  Judging  from  the  apostle's  account  of 
himself,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  such  an  experience.  Dr. 
Morison  speaks  of  "  the  testimony  of  five  hundred  "  who  saw 
Jesus  at  once,  after  his  resurrection.  Does  he  imagine  that 
Paul  had  looked  up  these  five  hundred,  and  cross-questioned 
them?  Or  is  it  likelier  that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  occur- 
rence and  accepted  it  as  true  because  it  was  so  wonderful^ 
without  looking  up  the  witnesses  ? 

On  pages  669  and  670,  Dr.  Morison  brings  together  various 
passages  out  of  my  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
that  I  have  treated  a  great  subject  "  with  scornful  levity  and 
coarseness."  This  is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  if  I 
may  quote  the  Doctor's  words,  "  In  the  face  of  such  assertions 
we  hardly  know  how  to  speak."  "Coarseness"  is  a  relative 
term,  and  what  does  not  seem  "  coarse  "  to  me  may  seem  so  to 
the  finer  taste  and  the  more  exquisite  sensibility  of  another 
person.*    But  in  the  passages  which  Dr.  Morison  has  quoted, 

•  Thus  to  Prof.  Francis  Bowen  of  Harvard  University,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Independent,  Matthew  Arnold's  '*  profane  parody  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity*'  is  "more  licentious  and  indecent  than  any  passas^e  in  Diderot  or  Tom 
Paine."  The  Professor  also  speaks  of  Mr.  Arnold's  **  filth."  That  Matthew  Arnold, 
the  hyper-elegant  apostle  of  "  sweetness  and  light "  should  be  treated  in  this  way, 
might  possibly  console  me  for  my  woond  if  Professor  Bowen  were  my  critic.  I 
should  also  remember  that  he  had  voted  «  doggerel "  the  most  exquisite  lyric  that 
Wordsworth  ever  wrote. 
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and  he  has  quoted,  I  believe,  the  only  passages  in  my  three 
hundred  pages  which  even  he  could  think  amenable  to  such 
a  charge, — I  would  trust  a  jury  of  the  most  refined  and  deli- 
<5ate-rainded  persons  whom  I  know,  or  whom  he  knows,  to 
give  me  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  this  charge  of  "  coarse- 
ness." That  some  of  my  expressions  are  homelier  than 
would  suit  "  the  grand  style,"  I  am  not  unaware.  But  they 
are  so  from  choice.  To  write  in  "the  grand  style"  has 
never  been  my  ambition.  What  I  prefer  is  the  vernacular, 
the  language  of  the  people,  in  whose  idiomatic  force  I  find  a 
more  celestial  ichor  than  in  all  the  euphemisms  of  the  schools. 
I  did  call  the  seals  and  trumpets  and  vials  and  plagues  of 
the  Apocalypse  a  "  bewildering  muddle" ;  and  if  the  head- 
ache and  the  heart-ache  they  have  given  men  for  eighteen 
centuries  do  not  demand  such  an  expression,  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  too  harsh,  but  because  it  is  not  harsh  enough. 
Another  count  in  Dr.  Morison's  indictment  of  me  for 
"scornful  levity  and  coarseness"  is  that  I  say,"  We  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  book  [Acts]  is  a  theological  ro- 
mance, written  with  a  set  purpose  to  represent  important 
matters  in  a  different  light  from  that  of  more  trustworthy 
authorities."  But  this  is  merely  the  clearest  statement  I  can 
make  of  the  result  of  Zeller's  noble  study  of  the  book  of 
Acts.  And  so  on.  As  for  the  charge  of  "  scornful  levity," 
my  book  must  answer  that.  If  I  know  anything  of  my 
own  mind  and  heart,  there  is  not  one  word  of  scorn  or  levity 
in  it  from  first  to  last.  It  was  written  in  no  antagonistic  or 
destructive  spirit.  But,  having  come  at  length  into  a  new 
enjoyment,  and  what  seemed  to  me  a  new  appreciation,  of 
the  Bible,  and  finding  all  around  me  men  and  women  who 
had  grown  indifferent  to  it,  or  openly  hostile,  I  conceived  the 
Quixotic  notion  that  I  might  communicate  to  these  some  of 
my  own  enthusiasm  and  delight  in  the  old  friend  with  a  new 
face.  And  I  have  not  yet  quite  surrendered  the  hope  that  I 
may  to  some  extent  accomplish  this.  To  disabuse  my  hear- 
ers and  my  readers  of  the  supernatural  conception  of  the 
Bible  was  but  the  smallest  part  of  my  desire.  The  larger 
part  of  it  was  positive,  not  negative,  to  compel  men's  admi- 
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ration  for  the  Bible  as  the  grandest  natural  ofepring  of  the 
human  mind  up  to  the  time  of  its  completion.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  object,  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  ac- 
cord an  equal  admiration  to  every  book  and  every  person  in 
the  Bible,  to  sympathize  equally  with  the  prophets  and  the 
priests,  with  Paul  and  his  opponents.  If  "scornful  levity" 
had  been  the  object  of  my  book,  my  treatment  of  such  books 
as  Jonah  and  the  Song  of  Songs  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. If  Dr.  Morison  will  return  to  my  book  for  a  half- 
hour,  he  will  find,  I  think,  in  almost  every  instance,  that 
what  has  seemed  to  him  scornful  or  harsh  is  so  by  the  re- 
actionary force  of  some  enthusiasm  for  what  impresses  me 
as  sweet  and  good.  It  is  because  Hebrew  prophetism  is  so 
grand  and  beautiful  to  me  that  Hebrew  ecclesiasticism  af- 
fects me  so  unpleasantly.  It  is  because  the  Psalms  are  so 
wonderful  in  their  spirituality  that  I  cannot  think  that  such 
a  lustful,  vengeful  man  as  David  was  their  author.  It  is 
because  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics  is  so  real  to  me  that  the 
Logos-Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  so  phantom-like.  It  is 
because  Paul,  as  I  see  him  in  his  own  Epistles,  stands  out  in 
such  relief  of  manliness  that  I  cannot  be  quite  patient  with 
the  characterless,  featureless  Paul  whom  I  encounter  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  As  Paul  said  to  the  Galatians:  "For- 
give me  this  wrong." 

That  I  should  write  as  I  have  written,  endeavoring  to 
justify  myself  in  some  particulars  wherein  Dr.  Morison  has 
misconceived  and  misreported  me,  may  seem  to  some  of  my 
readers,  and  still  more  to  others,  who  will  pass  me  by,  a  du- 
bious proceeding.  And  but  for  the  reverence  in  which  I 
hold  my  critic,  I  should  not  have  appealed  from  his  decision. 
I  am  so  proudly  confident  of  his  regard  that  I  am  sure  he 
wrote  as  he  did  only  because,  it  seemed  to  him  a  duty  from 
which  he  dared  not  shrink.  And  he,  I  trust,  will  recognize 
that  this  reply  which  I  have  made  to  his  critique  is  but  the 
service  which  I  owe  a  greater  than  myself,  whose  colors  I  am 
pledged  to  wear.  John  W.  Chadwick. 
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NOTES  APPENDED  TO  THE  REPLY. 

We  have  a  settled  dislike  to  protracted  discussions,  especially  in  a  peri- 
odical like  ours.  They  almost  always  degenerate  into  wearisome  repeti- 
tions, or  into  distinctions  which  are  apt  to  be  both  wearisome  and  bewil- 
dering.    For  this  reason,  our  reply  to  Mr.  Chadwick  must  be  short. 

His  volume  is  but  an  abridged  summary  of  views  and  arguments  which 
it  would  require  five  or  six  such  volumes  to  give  in  full.  Of  course,  in  a 
review  of  twenty  pages  we  could  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
we  stated  more  than  once  that  such  was  not  our  purpose.  Having,  in 
some  most  important  respects,  come  to  different  conclusions,  we  attempted 
merely  to  point  out,  in  a  few  cases,  what  seemed  to  us  faulty  in  Mr. 
Chadwick's  methods  of  investigation,  and  to  show  by  a  few  instancts, 
which  could  be  treated  briefly  and  intelligibly,  that  his  statements  of  fact 
either  were  not  correct,  or  did  not  carry  with  them  the  conclusions  which 
they  were  supposed  to  establish. 

I.  Our  first  objection  was  the  assumption  in  the  Bible  of  To-Day 
against  the  supernatural.  This,  Mr.  Chadwick,  we  doubt  not  with 
perfect  honesty,  says  is  a  mistake.  He  makes  no  such  assumption.  Still 
we  think  that  any  careful  reader  of  his  book  will  find  running  through  it 
everywhere,  if  not  an  assumption,  at  least  a  bias,  against  the  super- 
natural, so  strong  as  practically  to  give  it  no  chance  to  assert  itself.  He 
says,  in  his  reply,  that  among  the  statements  in  the  Gospels  which  he 
accepts  there  is  no  place  for  any  resurrection  from  the  dead.  On  what 
grounds  does  he  so  resolutely  reject  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ?  Not  on 
critical  grounds,  certainly ;  for  there  is  no  other  fact  stated  with  such 
distinctness  in  gospel  and  epistle,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  the  one 
fact  towards  which,  according  to  these  writings,  the  minds  of  the  apos- 
tles and  early  Christians  turned  as  the  one  essential  fact  in  their  belief. 
On  what  ground,  then,  can  it  be  expunged  from  the  Christian  records  as 
unworthy  of  belief?  There  can  be  no  other  ground  than  the  bias,  if  not 
the  assumption,  against  it  as  incredible  because  of  its  apparently  super- 
natural character.  If  it  '<  is  an  inference,  a  conclusion,"  it  is,  so  far  as 
the  gospels  are  concerned,  a  foregone  conclusion,  drawn  from  reasons 
altogether  outside  of  any  critical  considerations.  "  What  he  says  I  make 
the  leading  idea,"  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  "in  fact  brings  up  the  rear." 
Yes,  we  reply,  it  in  fact  brings  up  the  rear,  as  the  rudder  which  guides 
its  whole  course  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  ship.  Yet,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  entire  sincerity  in  this  matter. 

n.  We  have  no  philosophical  or  theological  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  yet 
proved.  In  its  essential  featiures  we  gladly  recognize  it  as  a  fact  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  with  such  modifications  as  our  friend 
suggests.  When  Paul  speaks  of  the  law  as  a  school-master  leading  us  to 
Christ,  or  "  of  the  fulness  of  the  time  "  when  the  new  dispensation  came. 
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when  Jesus  speaks  of  some  things  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  ancient  times 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  but  which  he  then  would  no 
longer  permit,  they  recognized  this  law  of  progress,  this  evolution  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  civilization,  through  which  one  age  is  to  prepare  th& 
way  for  another  and  better  age.  Here  the  author  and  the  critic  probably 
stand  on  common  ground.  But  a  progress  so  irregular,  so  different  in 
different  individuals  and  different  portions  of  the  same  people  at  the 
same  time,  can  furnish  no  safe  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  date  of 
a  writing.  When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  expunge  from  the  second 
conmiandment  the  prohibition  of  images,  because  of  any  notions  on  the 
subject  possibly  entertained  by  great  prophets  hundreds  of  years  after- 
wards, we  objected  to  this  as  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  doctrine. 

In  our  article,  we  may  have  attributed  to  The  Bible  of  To-Day  and  to 
those  whom  it  regards  as  masters  in  biblical  criticism,  greater  use  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  than  they  express,  though  in  this,  as  in  the  bias 
against  the  supernatural,  we  think  we  see  a  leaning  which  is  unfavorable 
to  impartial  investigation. 

III.  In  matters  of  taste  we  have  decided  feelings,  but  do  not  argue 
with  our  friend.* 

IV.  The  most  important  point,  as  it  relates  particularly  to  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  Mr.  Chadwick's  method  of  setting  up  one  narra- 
tive against  another  as  involving  contradictions.  Because  one  narrative 
differs  from  another,  it  does  not  necessarily  contradict  it.  Because  in 
giving  an  abbreviated  account  of  a  speech,  I  report  one  part  of  it  and  my 
neighbor  reports  a  different  part,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  contradict 
one  another.  Yet  this  erroneous  supposition,  it  seems  to  us,  is  what 
Mr.  Chadwick  has  done  in  his  argument  against  the  Fourth  Grospel.  A 
large  volume  would  be  needed  to  treat  the  whole  subject  properly.  We 
selected  a  few  instances  which  could  be  easily  understood.  John  speaks 
mostly  of  Jesus  in  Judea,  the  synoptics  speak  mostly  of  his  ministry  in 
Galilee.  Any  one  of  them,  or  all  four  together,  fail  to  report  a  hundredth 
part  of  his  sayings  and  doings  during  the  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  his 

*  We  cannot,  however,  pass  by  Mr.  Chadwick's  use  of  St.  Paul's  langnage,  Gal. 
v.,  12,  without  protesting  both  against  his  implied  interpretation  and  his  application 
of  it.  It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  Apostles  were  the  )>er8ons  here  alluded 
to,  and  the  most  natuial  and  literal  interpetation  (the  verb  is  in  the  middle  voice)  is, 
"  I  would  indeed  that  they  who  are  unsettling  you  would  cut  themselves  off  **  from 
you.  Or,  more  likely,  the  sentence  i^  to  be  regarded  as  intensely  ironical.  "  These 
men  who  are  disturbing  you  by  their  doctrine  of  circumcision,  I  would  that  they 
should  go  still  further  and  mutilate  themselves.**  *'  Why  do  they  stop  at  circum- 
cision?" he  asks  indignantly.  "  Why  do  they  not  mutilate  themselves,  like  your 
priests  of  Gybele?  "  referring  to  a  worship  and  a  practice  not  uncommon  In  Oalatia. 
See  Lig  tfoot  on  Oalatians.  So  Mr.  Chadwick's  "over-mwh  Apostles"  wholly 
destroys  the  sense  of  the  passage,  II.  Cor.  xL,  6,  in  which  it  occurs.  Paul,  in  assert- 
ing his  authority,  says :  «  For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  greatest  [or 
chiefest]  Apostles."  It  would  be  a  poor  recommendation  of  himself  to  assert  his 
equality  with  the  **  over-much  Apostles,"  and  the  language  lends  itself  more  easily 
to  the  other  version. 
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ministry.  Why  one  selected  this,  or  another  that,  we  cannot  say.  But 
different  accounts,  in  these  briefest  reports  of  what  he  said  or  did,  do  not 
necessarily  imply  a  contradiction.  Even  in  r^ard  to  the  day  when  the 
last  supper  was  eaten,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  different  methods 
of  computing  time  by  different  persons,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Jewish,  to  say 
with  entire  certainty  that  even  in  that  case  there  is  an  absolute  contra- 
diction. We  believe  this  can  be  shown,  though  it  would  require  more 
space  than  we  have  at  our  command  here.  To  prove  a  contradiction,  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  that  no  other  supposition  than  that  which  involves  a 
contradiction  is  possible.  In  no  one  of  the  cases  which  we  quoted  as 
inconsistencies  is  this  condition  fulfilled. 

We  spoke  of  Jesus  **  as  an  example  of  wj;mt  man  may  be  in  the  full 
development  and  exercise  of  all  his  highest  powers."  Mr.  Chad  wick 
wonders  at  this  "indiscriminate  praise,"  and  adds,  "Among  man's 
highest  powers,  surely  Dr.  Morison  would  class  the  imagination  and  the 
scientific  faculty.  But  Jesus  furnished  us  no  example "  of  these.  We 
must  here  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Chadwick.  Our  thoughts  and  investi- 
gations have  long  been  turned  to  the  study  of  the  imagination  as  revealed 
in  its  highest  exercise  and  development  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus.  The  way  in  which  he  endows  a  simple  natural  image  — the  fall 
of  a  sparrow,  the  opening  of  a  flower  —  with  a  divine  meaning,  so  that  it 
comes  to  us  as  an  emblem  of  the  universal  providence  of  God,  involves  an 
act  of  the  creative  imagination  beyond  what  we  find  in  any  poet.  The 
parables  are  not  great  poems,  only  because  they  condense  into  a  small 
compass  far-reaching  ideas,  and  weigh  down  simple  incidents  with  a 
wealth  of  meaning  which  comes  to  us  always  with  new  freshness. 
Those  chapters  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  crown  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
with  images  of  glory  and  majesty  such  as  we  find  nowhere  else,  would  fill 
us  with  wonder  as  sublime  creations  of  poetic  genius,  if  we  did  not  rather 
accept  them  with  reverence  and  awe  as  revelations  of  divine  truth  and 
life,  enforcing  themselves  upon  us  by  the  sanctities  and  judgments  of 
God's  unseen  kingdom.  The  only  poet  who  ever  reminds  us  of  Christ's 
method  of  teaching  is  Shakespeare, — the  greatest  among  them  all, —  and 
he  only  when  at  his  highest  and  best. 

And  as  to  "  the  scientific  faculty,"  there  is  that  in  the  language  of 
Jesus  which  seems  to  look  tlirough  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  see  in 
them  only  an  expression  of  the  divine  mind.  In  his  incidental  reference 
to  the  fall  of  a  tower  as  indicating  no  special  act  of  divine  displeasure, 
does  he  not  express  the  thought  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  scientific 
investigations,  viz,,  the  unchanging  regularity  of  law  ?  As  Shakespeare  is 
the  only  one  who  on  the  side  of  the  imagination  reminds  us  of  Jesus,  so 
Lord  Bacon,  the  greatest  of  all  modern  philosophers,  is  the  only  one  who 
even  faintly  reminds  us  of  him  in  the  breadth  and  universality  of  his 
thought  on  the  side  of  reason.  These  are  no  words  of  "  indiscriminate 
pndse,"  no  heated  expressions  of  admiration  forced  from  us  in  the  excite- 
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ment  of  the  raoraent,  or  to  produce  an  impression.  They  are  the  slowly 
matured  convictions  and  conclusions  which  have  come  to  us  after  years 
of  careful  thought.  Outside  criticisms  have  their  place,  and  may  be 
needed  to  remove  obstructions,  and  enable  us  to  meet  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel  face  to  face.  But  it  is  only  as  we  enter  into  the  mind  and 
the  life  and  the  heart  of  Jesus,  making  ourselves  one  with  him,  that  we 
can  catch  even  a  distant  glimpse  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  greatness. 

A  word  or  two  we  gladly  add.  A  review  like  what  we  gave  of  The 
Bible  of  To-Day  is  necessarily  very  incomplete,  and  to  the  writer  very 
unsatisfactory.  In  dwelling  as  it  has  to  do  on  points  of  difference,  it 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  other  and  better  qualities  of  the  book  reviewed. 
We  see  plainly  enough  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  preparing  his  book,  had  in 
his  mind  persons  much  more  sceptical  than  himself,  and  that  towards 
them  he  stands  in  the  attitude  of  a  conservative,  and  the  effect  of  his 
book  on  them  will  be  to  open  their  eyes  to  something  beautiful  and  true 
and  holy  where  they  had  before  thought  there  was  only  delusion  and 
falsehood.     To  them  his  position  is  an  affirmative  one. 

We  by  no  means  reject  all  his  conclusions.  Many  of  these  critical 
suggestions  are  no  doubt  true  and  valuable  as  leading  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  fresher  and  more  natural  feeling 
towards  them.  We  do  not  like  the  word  supernatural.  In  the  broadest 
signification  of  Nature*,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Furness,  that  nothing  is  or  can 
be  supernatural.  A  direct  revelation  of  truth  and  duty  from  God  to  man 
is  a  divine  revelation,  but  not  supernatural.  It  is  a  commimication  con- 
sciously received  from  him  who  "  so  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,"  and 
moves  the  stars.  The  Scriptures,  old  and  new,  we  receive  as  containing 
records  of  such  revelations  from  God  to  man,  granted  in  less  or  fuller 
measures  as  man  is  able  to  receive  them.  In  the  Gospels  we  believe 
there  are  hidden  treasures  of  divine  truth  waiting  to  be  revealed  when 
the  man  is  found  with  vision  open  enough  to  behold  them.  In  the  con- 
templation of  the  highest  that  we  can  attain  to,  and  the  grander  elevations 
of  thought  which  shall  rise  above  our  mountain  peaks  to  those  who  enter 
more  f  uUy  than  we  can  into  the  loftier  truths  of  the  Bible,  we  feel  ashamed 
of  our  little  controversies  and  disputes  while  we  stand  outside  at  the 
bottom  of  the  path  which  leads  upward  into  those  majestic  heights. 

J.   H.  M. 

•  It  is  only  a  matter  of  deflnltioii.   If  by  Nature  we  mean  the  nniveiBe  of  mind 
and  matter,  of  course  there  can  be  nothing  bupematural. 
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THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 

THBEE   CBITICAL  JUNCTUBES  IN  THE  JOUBNEY  OP  LIFE. 

*'  For  the  King  of  Babylon  stood  at  tho  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
ways,  to  use  divination.**—  Ezekibl,  3uci.,  21. 

It  has  happened  to  most  of  you,  I  suppose,  to  be  travel- 
ling on  foot  or  by  private  conveyance  in  a  strange  country, 
and  to  come  to  the  head  of  two  ways,  each  of  which  had  its 
claim  to  be  considered  the  direct  road  to  your  destination ; 
and  there  you  have  had  occasion  to  use  divination.  You 
have  questioned  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  formation  of 
the  country,  the  trend  of  the  road,  the  evidences  of  more  or 
less  travel,  recalled  your  directions  when  you  started,  and, 
according  as  the  testimony  pressed,  have  finally  resolved 
to  take  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  as  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  to  your  goal.  You  have  sometimes  found  your- 
self correct,  and  sometimes  mistaken.  In  the  last  case,  you 
have  rued  the  impatience  that  rejected  the  trouble  of  going 
back  to  inquire  at  the  nearest  house,  or  your  reluctance  to 
cross  the  fields  and  ask  some  laborer  at  his  work.  You  have 
reflected  xoo  late  that  you  did  not  use  all  the  divination  you 
might  have  used,  or  determine  your  course  by  the  weightiest 
evidence.  You  took  the  pleasantest  road  instead  of  the  one 
that  had  the  truest  direction.  You  were  dismayed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  long  hill,  or  a  threatening  wood  or  cloud ;  or 
you  trusted  the  instinct  of  your  horse  instead  of  your  own 
judgment;  or  you  yielded  to  the  unwise  wishes  of  a  compan- 
ion who  had  no  responsibility  for  deciding  your  question; 
or  you  drew  lots,  or  trusted  your  luck,  as  the  King  of  Baby- 
lon did  when  he  *'  consulted  with  images,"  and  looked  into 
the  livers  of  birds  and  beasts. 

Human  life  is  this  strange  journey,  on  which,  from  time  to 
time,  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the 
two  ways,  and  are  compelled  to  use  divination.  I  propose, 
in  view  of  the  new  year,  on  which  we  have  entered  since  we 
parted,  to  consider  three  of  the  critical  seasons  and  places 
where  the  ways  fork,  in  our  human  journey,  and  to  ask  by 
what  sort  of  divination  we  are  to  determine  our  road. 
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First.  It  is  strange  that  the  most  critical  of  all  the  forks 
in  our  journey  should  lie  so  near  its  commencement,  and  that 
is  the  early  moment  when  the  claims  of  our  inclination  and 
the  demands  of  conscience  are  first  brought  into  direct  and 
conscious  collision,  and  we  must  decide,  as  children  or  youth 
in  their  teens,  which  voice  we  will  obey,  and  which  finger- 
post shall  decide  our  course.  In  early  childhood,  and  some- 
times later,  the  ways  of  our  life  are  settled  for  us  by  our 
responsible  guardians,  our  circumstances,  our  education.  The 
question  of  right  and  wrong  is  then  very  much  a  ques- 
tion of  pleasing  or  displeasing  our  parents,  teachei-s,  or 
employers.  There  is  then  so  much  of  mere  convenience  or 
inconvenience,  of  family  order  or  disorder,  of  rule%  kept  or 
broken ;  so  much  that  is  merely  expedient  or  inexpedient, 
that  has  its  little  penalty  or  little  reward, —  settling  the 
account  at  short  reckoning, —  that  the  conscience  is  not  seri- 
ously aroused ;  and  doubtless  there  is  a  wise  and  providen- 
tial arrangement  for  keeping  the  solemn  question  of  right 
and  wrong  thus  in  the  background.  It  is  even  a  misfortune 
to  have  it,  in  its  most  serious  form,  prematurely  raised. 
Children  should  not  be  too  early  appealed  to  as  wholly 
responsible  moral  agents.  Their  innocence,  their  good  hab- 
its, their  obedience  to  rightful  superiors,  their  health,  their 
diet,  their  cheerfulness,  their  subordination  to  teachers,  are 
the  natural  things  to  look  to.  They  do  a  great  many 
thoughtless  things,  which  are  comparatively  innocent  for 
them,  which  would  be  very  wrong  in  others.  But  their 
thoughtlessness  and  want  of  malicious  purpose  make  their 
faults  and  follies  not  very  decisive  of  their  fjiture  character. 
So  long  as  it  is  only  gay  spirits,  want  of  reflection  or  experi- 
ence, that  make  them  err,  we  need  not  be  very  solicitous. 
It  is  only  when  they  begin  to  throw  their  deeper  selves, 
their  reason  and  conscience,  into  their  decisions,  that  we 
have  occasion  to  look  with  profound  anxiety  into  the  direc- 
tion they  take.  For  then  first  it  is  the  ioul  that  is  pledging 
itself  to  wrong  or  right,  to  weal  or  woe. 

I  am  not  addressing  parents  upon  their  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren,—  much  as  might  be  fitly  said  on  that  subject.     But  I 
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speak  directly  to  the  youth,  and  even  the  children,  here 
present,  and  say  that  the  first  crisis,  or  decisive  fork,  in  life's 
road  is  the  hour  or  moment  when  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  duty  and  inclination,  comes  squarely  up  for  soli- 
tary, personal  decision,  in  the  form  of  something  to  be  done 
or  left  undone ;  when  the  seriousness  of  the  decision  is  felt 
by  them ;  when  it  must  be  made,  and  made  alone ;  when  its 
consequences  are  not  of  an  outward  character,  and  do  not 
so  much  involve  injury  to  others  as  honor  and  dishonor,  self- 
respect  or  self-contempt,  in  the  agent  himself;  when  it  is  not 
how  the  contemplated  act  is  going  to  effect  parents  guard- 
ians, or  companions,  but  how  it  will  effect  the  character,  the 
conscience,  the  soul,  of  its  decider.  Children,  and  even 
youth, —  I  fear  we  must  say  men  and  women, —  do  many 
idle,  thoughtless,  careless  things,  wrong  things,  which  could 
bear  no  full  examination  without  appearing  heinous.  But 
they  escape  being  decisive  of  future  character,  and  of  being 
positively  evil,  because  they  are  not  deliberate,  done  in  the 
full  consciousness  of  wrong,  and  with  a  wilful  contempt  of 
divine  authority,  and  of  conscience,  its  delegate.  It  is  delib- 
erate acts,  acts  meant,  weighed,  known  to  be  wrong  —  acts 
that  cannot  be  confessed,  that  must  be  hid,  that  cannot  be 
forgotten, — that  settle  the  character,  and  give  it  a  downward 
direction.  We  may  jump  over  the  fence  to  pluck  an  apple,  or 
to  hunt  a  squirrel ;  but  this  is  not  deliberately  forsaking  the 
road.  We  mean  to  return,  and  we  do  return.  But  when 
we  first  deliberately  and  with  divination  take  the  wrong 
road,  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  and  daring  the  consequences, 
we  have  given, an  awful  wrench  to  our  moral  nature;  we 
have  taken  the  lustre  off  the  conscience ;  we  have  parleyed, 
by  express  appointment,  with  the  devil, —  the  Satan  of  self- 
will,  wrongful  inclination,  and  wicked  desire.  Such  is  the 
first  deliberate  lie ;  the  first  deliberate  act  of  stealing ;  the 
first  deliberate  act  of  artful  deception  to  cover  a  fault ;  the 
first  determination,  made  in  full  protest  of  our  conscience 
and  our  moral  knowledge,  that  we  ^ill  do  what  we  please 
or  choose  or  like,  to  satisfy  our  immediate  craving  or  incli- 
nation, and  stifle,  silence,  defy,  what  all  the  while  we  know 
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to  be  the  voice  of  God,  the  voice  of  our  nobler  and  better 
self.  I  put  it  to  you,  young  souls  that  hear  me :  have  you 
not  known  and  felt  the  critical  seriousness  of  this  dreadful 
conflict  ?  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  lighter  and  thoughtless 
faults  and  follies,  your  trips  of  the  tongue,  your  little  care- 
less fibs,  your  small  frauds  at  the  sugar-bowl  and  the  pantry, 
or  your  school  tricks  and  secrets.  I  speak  of  the  moment 
when  you  have  been  self-arraigned,  confronted  with  your- 
selves, have  had  the  right  and  the  wrong  deliberately  and 
consciously  before  you,  and  known  that  God  and  duty  were 
on  one  side,  and  only  pleasure  or  convenience  or  inclination 
on  the  other,  and  you  have  decided  to  do  wrong,  or  decided 
to  do  right.  Was  not  that  a  crucial  hour?  Were  you  not 
then  at  the  parting  of  the  ways?  and  was  not  the  whole 
prosperity  of  your  journey  imperilled  by  a  wrong  decision  as 
to  your  road  ?  Alas !  I  fear  that  only  too  many  are  com- 
pelled to  look  back  upon  that  moment  as  one  when  their 
self-respect,  their  moral  resolution,  and  their  faith  in  high 
things  went  into  eclipse,  and  never  again  recovered  its  native 
brightness. 

Second.  The  next  parting  of  the  ways  is  the  fork  in  the 
road,  which  presents  itself  when  we  first  achieve  our  inde- 
pendence of  teachers,  parents,  guardians,  employers.  We 
have  usually  discovered,  long  before  this,  that  we  are  individ- 
uals, with  personal  responsibilities.  But  we  are  never  fully 
conscious  of  ourselves,  and  never  really  have  the  question 
of  what  we  will  do  or  be  fully  before  us,  until  we  are  abso- 
lutely thrown  upon  ourselves, — ^home  left,  school  over,  appren- 
ticeship dissolved,  masters  of  our  own  time,  our  own  conduct, 
our  own  direction.  I  need  not  say  how  exhilarating  this  per- 
fect freedom  is  to  some  of  both  sexes,  how  depressing  to 
o:hers.  The  tenderer,  the  more  richly-freighted,  the  larger 
and  longer-winged  natures  are  perhaps  the  most  reluctant  to 
accept,  the  most  slow  to  take  advantage  of,  their  freedom,  — 
as  the  best  scholars  are  the  least  willing  to  leave  school,  the 
truest  sons  and  daughters  the  most  pained  at  quitting  the 
harbor  of  home.  But  it  is  a  heaven-sped  impulse  and  a  great 
necessity  that  drives  the  largest  part  of  our  race,  on  the  attain- 
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'  ment  of  adult  years,  into  independence,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
And  then  the  critical  question  is  before  all  those  who  have 
been  well  bred  and  well  directed  and  well  restrained,  whether 
they  will  fling  off  the  yoke  which  is  now  unlocked  and  loose 
upon  their  necks,  and  do  what  they  choose,  or  whether  they 
will  fasten  it  on  with  a  key  of  their  own,  voluntarily,  and 
wear  it,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of  free  will.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  many  young  men  and  women  do  not  escape  at 
the  period  of  their  natural  freedom  —  by  their  self-support, 
their  marriage,  their  change  of  residence  and  employment  — 
from  many  a  yoke  which  it  is  well  to  cast  off.  Parents, 
guardians,  teachers,  homes,  even  religious  sponsors,  are  not 
always  wise,  and  many  restraints  are  crushing  and  ill- 
imposed.  Some  young  people,  by  dint  of  better  education 
or  finer  opportunities,  are  even  more  fit  to  direct  their  own 
course  than  their  natural  protectors  were.  But  the  yoke  of 
duty,  however  awkwardly  made  and  weighted,  though  it 
may  safely  be  changed  for  an  easier  yoke,  one  better  suited 
to  the  neck,  and  of  less  wilful  pressure,  is  one  that  can  never 
be  safely  discarded.  Yet  this  is  the  temptation  that  young 
men,  and  women  too,  at  attaining  their  full  self-possession 
and  complete  liberty,  are  often  exposed  to.  Hitherto,  duty, 
piety,  virtue,  have  necessarily  been  associated  with  restraint. 
There  has  always  been  somebody  to  say.  Why  do  you  so  ? 
You  ought  not,  must  not.  Or,  You  mu%t  observe  the  family 
hours.  You  must  be  in  at  ten  o'clock.  You  must  go 
nowhere  you  will  not  report  to  your  parents  or  guardians. 
You  must  not  go  here  or  there.  You  must  not  associate 
with  this  or  that  class  of  persons.  You  must  read  this,  and 
must  not  read  that.  You  must  go  to  Sunday-school  or 
church.  You  must  discharge  such  and  such  duties.  And  I 
believe  fully  in  the  worth  of  this  yoke,  and  wish  it  were  more 
carefully  laid  and  more  firmly  locked  upon  the  neck  of 
youth.  It  is  the  habits,  quite  as  much  as  the  principles,  that 
need  to  be  formed  in  youth, —  the  habit  of  responsibleness 
for  certain  duties ;  of  order,  method,  punctuality,  conform- 
ity ;  of  deference  to  elders  and  respect  for  worth ;  of  sup- 
pression of  too  eager  desires  and  too  careless  speech ;   of 
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moderation  in  pleasures  and  choice  in  companionships.  In 
short,  upon  the  bringing  up  in  obedient,  respectful,  reverent, 
and  considerate  ways, —  ways  that  involve  self-control  and 
self-denial  in  regard  to  what  is  of  doubtful  good,  and  injuri- 
ous in  excess,  like  leisure  and  pleasure  and  a  free  use  of 
money,  and  inquiry  into  companionship  and  hours, —  upon 
this  training  will  largely  depend  the  use  which  the  grown 
man  or  woman  will  make  of  the  first  independence.  If 
authority  has  been  weak,  capricious,  irrational,  used  for  its 
own  sake  or  immoderately  pressed,  it  will  make  rebels 
before  it  ends,  or  hypocrites  and  liars  ;  and  it  will  certainly 
make  those  who  graduate  from  its  school  or  its  prison,  profli- 
gate and  wild  in  the  abuse  of  their  long-repressed  freedom. 
If,  however,  there  has  been  no  authority,  no  restraint,  and 
children  and  youth  have  been  left  to  their  own  devices ;  to 
get  up  or  lie  abed ;  to  read  what  they  choose ;  to  go  to  school 
or  stay  at  home ;  to  have  all  they  ask  for ;  to  spend  what  they 
will ;  to  choose  their  own  companions ;  to  come  in  or  stay 
out  at  pleasure ;  to  go  to  church  or  drive  abroad, —  we  need 
not  expect  —  though  exceptions  may  be  found  —  anything 
girded,  self-controlled,  deliberately  self-directed,  or  patiently 
done  in  the  way  of  culture  or  usefulness  in  the  heirs  of 
such  a  neglected  training.  Their  freedom  cannot  be  much 
greater  than  it  is,  and  will  have  no  new  dangers ;  but  has  not 
all  the  mischief  already  been  done  ?  Are  they  not  already 
outside  the  path  of  any  useful  or  noble  destiny  ? 

But  it  is  for  those  to  whom  the  freedom  is  real  —  in  the 
change  from  home,  school,  college,  apprenticeship,  to  sepa- 
rate, unwatched,  independent  lives  —  that  I  have  a  serious 
word  to  say.  You  are  just  now  new  masters  and  new  mis- 
tresses of  your  own  career.  You  can  go  and  come ;  choose 
and  reject  companions;  save  and  spend;  indulge  or  deny 
yourselves;  cultivate  idleness  or  industry,  pleasure  or  im- 
provement. You  cin  be  serious  or  frivolous.  You  can  join 
the  gay  and  careless  or  the  thoughtful  and  purpose-led.  In 
short,  your  pupilage  is  over ;  your  direct  accountableness  to 
others  has  ceased.  For  what  will  you  value  this  indepen- 
dence?   Is  it  mainly  for  its  negative  rights  or  its  positive 
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rivileges?  for  its  dropped  restraints  or  for  its  invigorating 
pportunities  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  your  freedom  is  given 
ou  only  that  you  may  more  vigorously  pursue  your  own 
leal  of  service  ?  that,  instead  of  being  driven,  you  may  find 
he  stronger  reins  and  the  sharper  spur  and  whip  in  your 
)wn  consciences,  and,  though  unridden  and  unreined  and  un- 
guided  by  others,  become  the  stricter  master  of  yourself,  and 
the  swifter  traveller,  and  the  more  unwavering  follower  of 
your  own  highest  conceptions  of  what  is  just,  noble,  true? 
Alas !  what  so  deadly  as  a  freedom  that  is  accepted  as  carry- 
ing no  responsibility,  and  having  no  goal  and  no  guidance ; 
Freedom  to  do  as  we  will  is  only  freedom  indeed  when  we 
will  to  do  right.  Self-will  is  not  freedom,  —  it  is  license. 
The  planet  has  no  groove  to  run  in,  but  it  is  held  in  its  path 
by  free  attraction.  If  we  find  no  attraction  to  God,  to  good- 
ness, to  justice,  mercy,  perfection,  in  our  first  freedom,  we 
are  like  ships  in  mid  ocean,  deserted,  helmless,  compassless, 
without  direction  or  port,  free  to  welter  in  the  waves,  to  feel 
the  currents,  to  dash  against  the  iceberg  or  the  reef,  but, 
with  all  their  freedom,  bound  in  an  iron  destiny  to  wreck  and 
ruin.  Seize,  then,  the  helm  of  your  own  destiny,  ye  new  cap- 
tains of  the  vessel  of  life !  Trim  the  lamp  in  your  binnacle  ! 
Watch  the  compass  of  your  conscience !  Others  have  girded 
you:  you  are  now  to  gird  yourselves.  Others  have  been 
responsible  for  you :  you  are  now  responsible  for  yourselves. 
Oh,  what  hour  can  be  more  critical  than  the  hour  when  the 
young  men,  the  young  women,  masters  of  themselves,  decide 
the  question  whether  they  are  going  to  be  obedient  to  the 
monitions  of  the  invisible  sovereign  of  duty  above  and 
within  them,  and  make  their  lives,  fortunes,  characters, 
worthy  the  approbation  of  God  and  good  men,  or  whether 
they  are  going  to  live  from  day  to  day  without  a  serious  rule 
of  life,  without  an  acknowledged  amenableness  to  conscience, 
without  a  solid  and  steadfast  reference  to  the  growth  and 
worth  of  their  own  souls!  Do  you  know  that  this  makes 
just  the  difiference  between  men  of  the  world  and  children  of 
God ;  between  men  to  trust,  honor,  and  love,  and  men  to 
doubt,  to  fear,  to  despise ;  between  the  serious  and  the  friv- 
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olous ;  the  improvers  of  opportunity  and  the  ciimberers  of 
the  ground ;  between  those  who  waste  life  and  ruin  their 
middle  age  and  make  their  old  age  contemptible  and  misera- 
ble, and  those  who  go  from  strength  to  strength,  from  grace 
to  grace,  from  a  restrained,  dutiful  youth  to  a  vigorous,  influ- 
ential, respected,  and  happy  maturity,  and  a  cheerful,  green, 
hopeful,  sweet,  and  venerated  old  age,  round  which  already 
plays  the  light  and  glory  and  sanctity  of  a  higher  state  of 
existence? 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  There  is  one  more  critical  juncture  in 
our  moral  and  spiritual  life,  and  I  know  not  that  it  is  not  the 
most  dangerous  of  all.  It  is  when  experience  and  observa- 
tion—  usually  not  before  middle  life  —  have  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  world,  and  fully  discovered  to  us  the  low 
standards,  the  mean  spirit,  the  selfish  motives,  the  hollow 
faith,  the  lack  of  principle,  that  may,  without  cynicism,  be 
said  to  characterize  a  large  part  of  our  race,  and  perhaps  the 
system  of  society  about  us.  We  are  born,  unless  very  unfort- 
unate in  our  origin,  with  a  strong  faith  in  others'  goodness. 
We  learn  early  to  admire  and  love  truth,  goodness,  virtue. 
All  fairly  reared  children,  at  least  in  our  circle,  are  trained  to 
think  goodness  the  rule,  and  their  young  hearts,  thank  God, 
drink  in  a  faith  in  goodness  almost  as  easily  as  they  draw 
their  happy  breath.  We  go  out  into  the  world  usually  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  high  principle,  truth,  honor,  pu- 
rity, not  universal,  but  common  and  prevalent.  What  is  the 
shock  to  our  faith  in  God  or  in  conscience  when  we  find  that 
men  and  women  in  general  are  not  scrupulous ;  that  duty  is 
not  their  chief  guide ;  that  the  church-goers  are  not  devout ; 
that  the  decorous  are  not  virtuous ;  that  the  respectable  are 
not  at  root  worthy  of  respect ;  that  severe,  self-sacrificing, 
scrupulous  lives  are  rare ;  and  that  lovers  of  God  and  follow- 
ers of  Christ  are,  except  in  form,  scarce  and  exceptional ! 

I  make  no  doubt  that  more  souls  that  began  their  life-voy- 
age fairly  and  with  faithful  purposes  founder  upon  this  rock 
than  upon  any  other  !  —  a  contempt  for  their  race ;  a  doubt 
whether  duty  has  any  considerable  influence ;  a  suspicion  of 
general  hollo wness,  followed  by  a  scepticism  in  the  reality  of 
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virtue  or  virtue's  source  or  virtue's  sanctions  and  destiny. 
That  is  a  dark  and  dreadful  day  when  a  man  first  says  to 
himself,  — "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ;  the  world 
is  a  cheat ;  man  is  the  slave  of  circumstances ;  conscience  is 
a  superstition,  religion  a  prejudice,  the  future  a  mere  guess, 
and  God  a  name  for  our  ignorance  of  everything  final."  Yet 
who  has  not  found  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  ways  when  he 
has  had  to  choose  between  the  evidence  of  his  worldly  expe- 
rience and  observation  and  the  testimony  of  his  inner  self,  his 
own  soul  and  the  great  voices,  like  Christ's,  that  have  ever 
addressed  him  as  a  soul,  and  the  voices  of  this  world,  all  say- 
ing, —  **  This  life  is  short  but  certain ;  no  other  is  sure. 
Pleasure,  gain,  praise,  power,  appetite, —  these  are  the  real 
things,  substantial  and  present.  See  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  after.  Don't  imagine  you  are,  or  can  be,  any  better 
or  wiser,  or  have  any  nobler  goal  than  the  average.  Be 
decorous,  prudent,  long-headed,  that  you  may  succeed  more 
completely,  and  prolong  further  the  pleasures  of  life.  Don't 
fool  away  your  youth,  and  mortgage  your  middle  age,  by 
dissipation  and  recklessness.  But  don't,  on  the  other  hand, 
become  a  hypocrite  and  a  devotee,  and  sacrifice  your  body 
and  your  intelligence  and  your  tastes  to  this  spectre  which 
moralists  of  the  library  call  duty,  much  less  to  that  other 
spectre  which  priests,  for  their  own  purposes,  call  religion  I 
Virtue  is  a  useful  fiction,  if  not  carried  too  far.  But  don't 
let  it  haunt  you  with  scruples,  nor  keep  you  out  of  your  own 
wishes.  Religion  is  an  excellent  police  for  the  people ;  sup- 
port it ;  but  don't  get  your  own  neck  in  its  noose." 

When  this  sort  of  moral  scepticism  comes  over  a  man, — 
and  it  is  a  midsummer  madness,  not  a  spring  fever  nor  a 
winter  ague,  a  feeling  that  comes  just  as  we  make  our  first 
full  experience  of  the  shams  and  hoUowness  of  business, 
of  piety,  of  oflBce,  of  pleasure,  of  fashion,  of  costume,  of 
beauty, —  comes  when  we  have  been  obliged  to  resign  our 
confidence  in  average  men  and  women, —  comes  in  middle 
life,  the  shrewd,  world-wise,  calculating,  averaging  period, 
when  men  have  vigor  enough  to  be  pretty  confident,  when 
they  have  the  courage  of  their  own  opinions,  when  they  are 
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far  enough  from  youth  to  be  over  its  enthusiasms,  far  enough 
from  decay  and  death  not  to  feel  its  solemnity  or  realize  its 
certainty, —  I  say  they  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  which, 
as  they  take  one  road  or  the  other,  will  lead  to  moral  salva- 
tion and  nobility  of  heart  and  life,  or  to  moral  death  and 
xiegradation  of  will  and  spirit.  It  is  hoping  against  hope, 
and  believing  against  external  testimony  and  even  common 
experience,  that  constitute  faith !  It  is  the  ability  and  reso- 
lution to  hold  on  to  the  assurances  and  prophecies  of  the  soul 
and  the  conscience,  as  against  a  whole  world  of  time-servers 
and  pleasure-seekers  and  servants  of  sense  and  expediency, 
that  makes  a  man  a  living  soul,  a  child  of  God,  a  follower  of 
Christ !  When,  then,  we  resolve  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil, —  when  we  consult  the  world  and  the  average  feeling 
and  the  usages  and  customs,  and,  finding  them  low  and 
selfish,  think  it  useless  folly  to  have  any  private  scruples,  or 
to  follow  any  purer  light, —  we  have  given  up  the  whole 
battle. 

We  have  deserted  to  the  enemy  because  he  was  on  the 
winning  side.  The  world  has  converted  us  to  the  devils' 
doctrine,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  It 
is  the  most  solemn  and  decisive  and  glorious  day  in  a  man's 
life  when  he  deliberately  says,  No  matter  what  other  men 
think  or  say  or  do,  what  the  world  asks  or  promises  or  par- 
dons, no  matter  how  open  success  and  honor  and  power  and 
pleasure  are  to  the  unscrupulous  and  the  worldly-wise,  I  am 
resolved  to  keep  my  faith  in  God,  in  virtue,  in  immortality, 
in  Christ  as  my  example,  at  all  hazards  and  all  sacrifices,  and 
against  all  testimonies  of  sense.  Better  to  die  with  honor 
and  self-respect,  a  pure  conscience  and  the  feeling  that  my 
life  has  been  given  to  high  ideals  and  an  effort  to  raise  the 
world's  standards,  than  to  have  all  that  sense  and  passion 
and  power  and  wealth  and  praise  can  bestow,  with  the 
inward  feeling  that,  after  all,  life  is  a  bubble,  conscience  a 
morbid  fester,  and  God  and  duty  illusions  of  dreamy  fancy. 
Alas !  how  many  at  this  parting  of  the  ways  will  desperately 
take  a  downward  track.  You  are,  many  of  you,  middle-aged 
men  and  women.    The  houi-  finds  you,  perhaps,  just  at  the 
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top  of  life's  lull.  You  survey  from  it  the  whole  country. 
You  look  down  and  see  how,  as  you  have  come  up,  your  fel- 
low-men have  been  employed.  You  have  not  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  them.  You  are  now  about  to  go  down ;  and 
with  which  party  will  you  join  yourselves?  the  many  you 
think  mean  and  selfish,  or  the  few  you  have  known  that  still 
keep  your  respect  and  reverence  ?  Ah !  let  your  divination^ 
at  this  head  of  the  two  ways,  be  a  thorough  one.  Consult  your 
deeper  and  more  secret  feelings,  and  not  your  noisy  passions 
or  your  wary  expediencies.  Let  a  few  who  are  still  keeping 
faith  with  God  and  duty  have  all  your  heart  and  confidence. 
One  with  God  is  a  majority.  One  with  conscience  is  one 
with  God,  and  oneness  with  him  is  life  and  victory  eternal ! 

Hbnby  W.  Bellows. 
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EDITORS'  NOTE-BOOK, 


JSSUS    AND   THE   RECORD. 

The  questions  concerning  the  personality  and  life  of  Jesus 
which  the  last  two  generations  have  been  discussing  are  by  na 
means  settled.  Critics  have  pushed  examination  of  the  records 
to  the  farthest  extreme  of  minute  and  sceptical  inquiry ;  theolo- 
gians and  anti-theologians  have  tried  to  fit  them  to  every  variety 
of  speculative  theory;  tendency,  myth,  dogmatic  purpose,  have 
been  invoked  to  explain,  or  explain  away,  the  events  recorded  and 
the  statements  found  in  the  Gospels.  And  the  process  must  go 
on.  With  the  surrender  of  their  infallibility  the  Scriptures  must 
be  freely  given  up  to  honest  criticism.  That  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  giving  the  Scriptures  up.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
condition  of  retaining  or  of  recovering  them.  Thorough  inves- 
tigation alone  will  determine  what  in  them  is  historically  true  ; 
as  religious  knowledge,  character,  experience,  can  alone  judge 
concerning  their  spiritual  value.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  fear 
that  the  interests  of  Christianity  or  the  value  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
to  the  world  will  be  injured  or  obscured  in  the  result,  however 
they  may  seem  to  suffer  in  the  process.  Fashion  after  fashion  of 
destructive  criticism  passes  over  the  Gospels ;  each  one  demolish- 
ing in  the  fears  of  timid  believers  the  whole  frame-work  of  the 
story ;  each  one  in  reality  contributing  more  or  less  to  the  disen- 
gagement of  accidental  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  its  events, 
before  giving  way  to  its  successor.  But  the  reality  of  the  life 
recorded,  and  the  vitality  of  the  record  itself,  survive  every 
assault,  as  they  have  survived  the  false  interpretations  and  over- 
hang errors  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  friends.  We  anticipate 
that  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  future.  The  figure  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  reappears 
after  the  subsidence  of  every  critical  cataclysm,  essentially  the 
same ;  and  commands  the  recognition  of  adherents  of  all  theories 
of  the  record.  The  spiritual  consciousness  of  Jesus,  the  sense  of 
oneness  with  the  Divine  Will  and  work,  which  the  careful  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  finds  everywhere  evinced,  may  not  furnish 
the  basis  of  a  christology  satisfactory  to  all;  but  it  will  prevent 
a  wholly  inadequate  one  from  being  generally  adopted.  It  will 
compel  reverence  and  discipleship. 
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We  go  further  for  ourselves,  and  believe  that  the  record  itself 
will  be  justified  by  thorough  research,  to  a  degree  that  many 
liberal  critics  are  now  little  disposed  to  admit.  Mistake,  exag- 
geration, the  after-thought  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  reverence, 
are  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Gk)spels.  But  criticism  must 
bend  its  theories  to  the  historic  sense ;  and  historic  probability 
will  not  permit  us  to  eliminate  the  unusual  and  the  wonderful 
from  the  events  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  exceptional  from 
the  consciousness  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Chadwick  says  on  another  page  of  this  Heview  that  he 
"  admits  that  there  was  possibly  an  order  of  unique,  or  at  any 
rate  remarkable,  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Jesus." 
When  so  much  is  admitted,  we  judge  that  it  will  be  easier  to 
regard  these  phenomemi  as  honestly,  and  for  the  most  part  cor- 
rectly, set  down  in  the  Gospels  than  to  supply  another  unique 
and  remarkable  order,  as  the  analogue  and  residuum  of  what  is 
there  recorded.  Errors  of  theory,  of  mistaken  observation,  even 
of  exaggerated  and  incorrect  tradition,  there  doubtless  are ;  but 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  moral  feeling,  the  deepest  life,  of 
Jesus  is  so  intimately  connected  with  these  wonderful  accounts 
of  the  exercise  of  beneficent  power,  that  we  are  unable  to  tear 
out  the  "  unique  "  part  of  the  story  without  blurring  a  record  that 
makes  a  singular  impression  of  unity  and  reality.  As  to  what  is 
said  concerning  the  realistic  possibilities  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  last  thing  the  popular  imagina- 
tion could  have  created  would  have  been  a  consistent  character, 
of  the  elevation  and  moral  dignity  of  Jesus,  in  connection  with 
the  wonderful  events  attributed  to  him.  What  the  popular 
imagination  of  the  age  was  equal  to  producing,  we  see  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  with  their  silly  or  ghastly  marvels;  the 
most  dignified  of  which,  as  we  recall  them,  being  the  endowment 
of  clay  birds  with  life,  and  the  stretching  of  a  plank  by  pulling  at 
either  end  of  it. 

But  the  life  is  the  undoubted  reality.  We  are  all  the  more 
ready  to  yield  the  record  to  the  most  searching  criticism, — 
rather,  we  would  say,  to  demand  for  it  the  most  careful  and  dis- 
criminating study, —  because  we  believe  that,  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  presents  the  outline  and  quality  of  a  life 
which  does  not  retreat  into  dimness  and  disappear  as  it  is  sciii- 
tinized ;  but  which,  through  whatever  theory  of  its  setting  and 
surroundings,  yet  makes  its  reality  felt  and  its  unique  and  lofty 
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quality  acknowledged.  Those  who  have  tried  to  resolve  the 
character  of  Jesus  into  a  divine  figment,  bom  of  the  admiring 
reverence  of  his  disciples,  or  of  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
age,  may  have  indeed  consistently  followed  out  the  method  they 
have  also  applied  to  the  record.  So  much  the  worse  for  their 
method.  Whatever  acceptance  they  have  found  for  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Gospels  in  one  or  another  particular,  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  its  essential  features  and  spirit  will  not  stay  obscured,  nor 
resolve  itself  permanently  into  myth.  It  survives  the  laboratories 
of  scepticism,  as  it  survived  at  the  first  the  hostility  of  Judaism^ 
and  conquered  the  indifference  of  the  pagan  world.  The  relig- 
ious consciousness,  the  divine  character  of  Jesus  was  not  forged 
nor  feigned;  it  was  reality.  No  fanaticism  of  Messiahship  in 
him,  no  fanaticism  of  insane  veneration  and  expectation,  in  his 
age,  produced  the  portrait  of  a  life  whose  reality  and  preeminent 
beauty  and  beneficence  the  world  refuses  to  doubt;  and  which 
the  critical  scholar,  if  he  be  candid  and  morally  appreciative,  can 
doubt  least  of  ail. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading  the  report  of  a 
lecture  on  Farrar's  Life  of  Christy  by  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong, 
an  English  Unitarian  minister.  Mr.  Armstrong  is,  if  we  mistake 
not,  a  convert  from  Orthodoxy ;  and  we  have  regarded  him  as 
one  of  the  most  uncompromisingly  radical  and  fearlessly  rational- 
istic of  our  ministers.  He  is  the  translator  of  Knappert's  Relig- 
ion of  Israel;  and  the  warm  eulogist  of  that  over-praised  book. 
Supernatural  Hdigiony  which  the  damaging  criticisms  of  Canon 
Lightfoot  and  others  seem  to  have  pretty  effectually  shelved. 

The  lecture  referred  to  deals  largely  with  the  difficulties, 
uncertainties,  and  errors  of  the  record  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Enough  of  this  negative  criticism  remains  in  the  poition  we 
quote  below  to  indicate  how  divergent  from  ours  is  the  writer's 
point  of  view.  But  we  are  glad  to  quote  this  passage  as  proving 
how  the  Life  which  has  been  the  light  of  men,  asserts  itself  in 
the  presence  of  the  freest  criticism  of  the  record,  to  the  careful 
student  of  the  life  of  Jesus :  — 

But  do  you  ask,  <<  If  so  much  is  legendary  in  our  Grospels,  what,  then, 
is  true  ?  "  It  is  a  gfrave  question.  A  question  in  answering  which  many 
a  tongue  has  faltered ;  yet  a  question  to  which  I,  for  one,  give  clear  and 
emphatic  answer  in  the  one  word,  —  '*  Jesus."  Jesus  remains ;  Jesus,  the 
Rock,  unshaken,  though  the  herbage  of  legend  and  all  the  flowerets  of 
myth  be  stripped  away.    The  great  oak,  uprearing  itself  towards  heaveu, 
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supports  many  a  parasitic  growth ;  the  ivy  twists  its  leafy  chain  around 
the  trunk,  or  the  mistletoe  gathers  in  great  bunches  on  the  branches. 
Tear  these  away,  and  still  the  gfiant  of  the  forest,  in  naked  grandeur, 
stands  against  the  storm.  The  aug^t  humanity  of  Jesus  stands  on  the 
ancient  soil,  all  burdened  with  the  parasitic  growth  of  miracle  and  myth. 
Bring  the  pruning-knife  to  cut  these  away,  or  let  the  passion  of  modem 
scepticism  strip  them  off  as  the  swirling  wind-storm  will  tear  the  clinging 
ivy  from  the  mighty  timbers  which  it  wreathes,  and  Jesus,  like  the  endur- 
ing oak,  remains,  the  imperishable  archetype  of  that  which  God  designed 
when  he  said,  in  the  secret  counsels  of  eternity,  "  I^et  us  make  man  in  our 
image.'*  Yes,  Jesus  is  safe.  He  is  not  man's  making.  Prophecies  and 
miracles  may  perish ;  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  human  mind,  the 
products  of  man's  untaught  imagination.  But  no  poet  in  inspired 
dream,  no  seer  in  the  rapt  moment  of  his  ecstasy,  ever  imagined  a  Jesus 
of  Xazareth.  All  these  dreams  woven  of  human  fallibility  fade  away  as 
the  nineteenth  century  wakens  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  daylight  of  science 
and  philosophy.  But  before  our  waking  gaze,  majestic,  beautiful,  stands 
Jesus,  unmoved,  though  there  fall  from  him  those  gorgeous  trappings 
which  we  saw  wrapped  around  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  Jesus  is 
no  dream.  He  is  the  reality  which  has  winged  the  New  Testament  and 
taught  it,  as  a  well-aimed  dart,  to  find  lodgment  in  millions  of  transfixed 
hearts.  Jesus  is  no  dream.  Him  those  poor,  honest,  ardent,  faulty 
apostles  and  primitive  disciples  could  not  dream.  Out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  human  thought  and  sentiment  in  that  credulous  age  were  bodied  forth 
angelic  annunciation,  miraculous  conception,  bread  and  fishes  multiplied 
a  tiiouJsand-fold,  a  divine  figure  pressing  its  feet  upon  stormy  waters  that 
were  solid  to  its  tread,  a  herd  of  two  thousand  swine  maddened  with  the 
devils  expelled  from  a  human  bosom,  the  darkening  of  the  skies  about 
the  sombre  cross,  the  rent  all  down  the  awful  veil  that  covered  the 
holiest  spot  on  earth  from  human  eyes,  the  restless  walk  of  startled 
saints  upon  the  earth,  roused  from  their  graves  by  the  dying  cry  of  the 
crucified  Son  of  God  ;  but  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  human  thought  or  sentiment  to  body  forth.  As  an  imaginary  picture, 
he  utterly  surpassed  their  skill.  As  the  subject  of  realistic  portraiture, 
he  was  greater  than  they  knew  how  to  paint.  We  have  perfect,  infal- 
lible assurance  of  the  reality  of  Jesus,  of  the  reality  of  the  example  which 
he  set,  of  the  reality  of  the  precepts  which  he  gave,  of  the  reality  of  his 
own  sublime  manhood  and  exquisitely  balanced  character,  in  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  men,  such  as  his  disciples,  on  their  own  showing,  were, 
evolving  such  an  example,  such  precepts,  such  a  character,  such  a  man, 
out  of  their  own  imaided  consciousness. 

Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  strangers  here.  You  may  be  for  the  first 
time  visitants  within  these  walls.  You  have  come  to  a  spot  where,  after 
the  way  which  men  call  heresy,  your  fellow-citizens  worship  the  God  of 
their  fathers.    Freedom  is  given  here  in  the  pew  and  in  the  pulpit  too. 
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And  I,  the  preacher,  under  the  solemn  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  God, 
have  denied  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  1  see  in  him  man  and  man  alone. 
Nay,  I  do  not  believe  he  was  bom  otherwise  than  other  men, —  of  the  pure, 
wedded  love  of  two  human  hearts.  I  doubt  his  Davidic  descent.  I  dis- 
pute his  miraculous  power.  And  yet  I  say  to  you,  my  soul  does  homage 
to  him  beyond  the  power  of  words  of  mine  to  utter.  He  conmiands  my 
reverence.  He  wins  my  love.  I  would  rejoice  to  serve  one  day  under  his 
banner  in  loss  and  defeat,  more  than  to  serve  in  victory  and  triumph  long 
years  under  mightiest  kings.  For  one  moment  to  have  in  my  heart  that 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  overspread  all  the  region  of  his  soul,  I  trust  I 
would  give  up  all  of  precious  or  of  proud  that  earthly  ambition  can  set 
before  its  gaze. 

My  friends,  I  am  not  constrained  to  profess  a  part.  Though  a  preacher 
in  a  pulpit,  I  am  free,  searching  the  Scriptures ;  free  in  my  compact  with 
this  Church ;  free  in  my  own  conscience  to  find  weakness  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  if  its  trace  be  there ;  to  find  folly,  if  its  trace  be  there;  to  find 
sin,  if  its  trace  be  there.  I  may  find  all  these  things,  yet  still  have  my 
place  to  fill,  my  message  to  preach.  Yet  I  declare  to  you,  I  cannot  find 
them.  I  declare  to  you  that,  as  I  ponder,  it  comes  to  me  with  fresh  and 
startling  amazement  what  this  man  was.  I  have  no  dogma  about  his 
perfect  wisdom  or  his  sheer  impeccability.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  self-rebuke,  what  penitence  for  deeds  or  thoughts,  unrecorded  the 
man  may  or  may  not  have  harbored.  But  of  these  things  I  trace  no  sign 
unless  it  be  in  the  perfection  of  his  sympathy  with  brothers  and  with 
sisters  in  whom  burnt  remorse  or  shame.  And  I  seem  to  myself  to  see  in 
the  meagre,  all  too  meagre  sketch  we  have  of  him,  obscured  with  its 
legend,  darkened  with  misunderstanding,  the  figure  of  a  man  consimmiate 
in  wisdom  for  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  which  have  ever  agitated 
the  ages,  with  a  philosophy  of  life  simple  and  perfect  beyond  all  the 
labored  attainments  of  all  the  sages,  with  insight  into  the  labyrinth  of 
human  nature  by  any  other  absolutely  unapproached,  with  a  fulness  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life  in  himself  that  made  his  soul  a  temple  of 
Grod,  pure  as  the  holy  of  holies  behind  the  awful  veil.  Yes,  this  is  what, 
the  more  I  ponder,  the  more  I  find,  not  in  the  Jesus  of  the  churches,  not 
even  in  the  Jesus  of  the  whole  of  the  Grospels,  but  in  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, brother  of  our  own,  whom  I  trace  as  the  source  of  all  that  is  sweet 
and  pure  and  true  and  noble  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
Christianity  of  ecclesiastics  through  eighteen  hundred  years. 

We  append  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  address  of 
that  veteran  student  of  the  Gospel,  Rev.  Dr.  Furness,  whose  free 
and  reverent  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  has  brought  him  to 
a  widely  different  result  in  regard  to  the  record :  — 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Christian  records  as  having  an  interest  apart  from 
their  religious  value, — an  interest  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view. 
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They  have  a  scientific  interest  as  well  as  a  special  interest  at  this  hour, 
when  theories  of  the  universe  are  suggested  by  leading  men  of  science, 
that  seem  at  least  to  threaten  death  to  the  religious  sentiment ;  when 
men  are  losing  faith  in  a  living  God,  and  even  in  tiie  reality  of  their  own 
existence,  consciousness  being  regarded  as  a  fleeting  accident  in  the 
ceaseless  changes  of  matter,  which  alone  is  held  to  be  immortal.  Now,  if 
there  once  existed  such  a  person  as  I  believe  Jesus  to  have  been,  it  is  a 
fact  which  we  shall  do  well  to  weigh  before  we  resign  ourselves  to  these 
tendencies  of  modem  thought.  If,  besides  uttering  the  divine  wisdom, 
and  living  a  life  of  stainless  purity,  and  suffering  with  regal  dignity  a 
martyr's  death,  he,  by  a  brief  word  of  his  lips,  by  the  touch  of  his  hand, 
restored  health  to  the  sick  and  sight  to  the  blind,  if  he  broke  the  myste- 
rious slumber  of  the  g^ve  and  reappeared  himself  alive  after  death,  and 
if  all  liiis  was  in  peif ect  conformity  to  the  order  of  Nature,  then  is  he  a 
fact  in  Nature,  and  any  theory  of  being  is  radically  defective  that  gives 
no  heed  to  the  significance  of  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon. 

HYACINTHS    L0Y80N,   AND   CATHOLIC   REFORM. 

Father  Hyacinthe  has  been  permitted,  daring  the  past  year,  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  religion.  He  has  before  held  con- 
ferences on  education  and  philosophy,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
for  many  years  that  he  has  addressed  Frenchmen  on  religion. 
Since  his  return  from  Geneva,  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  gain  a 
hearing  in  Paris, —  the  scene  of  his  former  pulpit  distinction ;  but 
he  has  found  the  law  in  the  way  of  his  success.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  in  France,  hitherto,  one  has  been  free  to  deny  all  religion, 
but  not  free  to  defend  religion,  or  to  administer  its  offices,  save  in 
the  three  recognized  forms,— of  Romanism,  the  established  Protest- 
antism, and  Judaism.  The  Liberal  Protestants  have  found  great 
difificulty  in  maintaining  a  legal  status  for  their  iorm  of  worship, 
though  historically  a  part  of  the  Established  Protestant  Church 
of  France.  P^re  Hyacinthe  and  the  reformed  Catholics  have  had 
even  more  difficulty ;  and  while,  as  we  have  said,  now  permitted 
to  hold  "conferences*'  or  lectures,  he  is  not  even  yet,  we  believe — 
certainly,  he  was  not  at  the  date  when  these  lectures  were  given 
—  permitted  to  hold  public  worship  in  accordance  with  his  re- 
formed ritual ;  and  any  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  liable  to 
suppression  by  the  police.  He  says  in  relation  to  this  singular 
legal  disability :  "  In  this  country,  ready  for  revolutions  and  eager 
for  reforms,  it  is  permitted  to  deny  the  religious  tradition,  to 
neglect  and  even  to  defame  it;  but  to  improve  it  is  severely 
interdicted.'' 
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He  does  not  despair,  however;  trusting  that  another  year  will 
not  pass  before  the  French  Chambei*s  will  sweep  away  a  prohibi- 
tion which  is  so  manifestly  an  inconsistency  and  an  anachronism. 
The  rising  tide  of  republicanism  —  how  strongly  and  surely  rising 
the  election  just  past  evinces  —  will  doubtless  insure  complete 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship  before  long.  Though 
ultramontanism  is  strong  against  it,  and  especially  bitter  towards 
Pdre  Hyacinthe  as  a  pervert  from  Romanism,  the  absurd  restric- 
tions cannot  be  much  longer  maintained;  and  even  Romanists 
ara  joining  in  the  call  for  spiritual  freedom.  Lacordaire,  the 
famous  preacher  at  Notre  Dame,  as  quoted  by  Hyacinthe,  lately 
declared :  "  Whoever  denies  a  single  man  the  possession  of  his 
rights;  whoever  consents  to  the  slavery  of  a  single  man,  black  or 
white,  were  even  a  hair  of  his  head  unjustly  infringed  on, —  that 
is  not  a  sincere  man,  and  does  not  deserve  to  fight  for  the  sacred 
causes  of  humanity.  Yes,  Catholics,  listen  well  to  this;  if  you 
wish  for  libeity  yourselves,  you  must  will  it  for  all  men  under 
heaven." 

But  the  prospects  of  "  Catholic  Reform,"  meaning  by  that,  as 
P6re  Hyacinthe  and  the  old  Catholics  do,  an  essential  recast  of 
doctrines  and  methods  within  the  Romish  Church,  or  rather  the 
casting  off  by  the  great  Catholic  body  of  the  pretensions  and 
abuses  of  Rome, —  the  prospects  of  this  reform  are,  we  fear,  fading 
rather  than  brightening.  The  Old  Catholic  movement  has  met 
with  overwhelming  defeat  in  Switzerland,  and  seems  everywhere 
to  be  losing  heart  and  dwindling  towards  extinction.  Bismarck 
is  not  averse,  it  is  said,  to  making  terms  with  the  new  Pope. 
The  whole  movement,  where  not  political,  was  rational  more 
than  religious ;  and  the  new  priests  who  succeeded  to  the  places 
vacated  by  ultramontanes  proved,  too  often,  a  sort  of  spiritual 
carpet-baggei-s,  who  have  brought  about  a  reaction  among  all 
adherents  of  religion.  Hyacinthe  himself  returned  from  Switzer- 
land in  disgust  at  the  radicalism  and  irreligion  of  those  who  had 
invited  him  to  work  among  them.  Himself  a  positive  believer 
and  constmctive  worker,  he  could  not  long  be  content  to  work 
with  men  whose  aims  were  unspiritual  and  whose  work  was 
destructive.  Further  than  this,  these  lectures  suggest  to  us 
another  reason  for  the  failure  of  existing  movements  for  Catholic 
reform.  The  divorce  from  Romanism  is  deeper  and  more  funda- 
mental than  these  reformers  perceive  or  can  comprehend.     To 
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^ve  up  an  infallible  pontiff,  and  yet  hoM  to  an  infallible  church ; 
to  dispute  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  yet  maintain  an  authorita- 
tive priesthood;  to  clamor  for  the  marriage  of  the  priest,  and  yet 
keep  as  sacred  mysteries  most  of  the  mediaeval  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Church ;  to  denounce  the  claim  of  succession  to  the 
primacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  yet  to  claim,  as  Hyaointhe  does  in 
these  conferences,  supernatural  grace  in  the  succession  from  the 
Apostles  conferred  in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  seems  doubtless  to 
the  honest  multitude  in  the  Church,  as  it  also  seems  to  the  intelli- 
gent observers  without,  a  quarrel  for  the  smallest  fraction  of  a 
cause,  a  weighing  of  tweedle-dum  against  tweedle-dee.  It  seems 
to  be  the  necessity  of  all  reform  to  be  partial  where  it  is  not 
extravagant  and  excessive;  but  this  is  too  slight  to  gain  the 
attention  of  conforraers,  or  to  compel  the  respect  of  rationalists. 
We  are  not  surprised,  then,  that  Pdre  Hyacinthe  feels  the 
loneliness  of  his  position,  as  evinced  in  the  overtures  he  has  made 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be  taken  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  If  he  were  frankly  Protestant,  he 
could  stand  alone;  but  even  the  fiction  of  a  visible  Catholic 
Church  demands  adhesion  to  some  branch  of  that  fictitious  unity. 
These  lectures  show,  we  think,  that  Pdre  Hyacinthe  will  find 
large  sympathy  in  dogma  and  ecclesiastical  method  with  the 
ritualistic  party  of  the  English  Church,  but  his  spirit  seems  to 
us  to  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  to 
see  him  turning  from  the  real  religious  issues  of  the  day,  in 
which  he  has  done  good  service,  to  find  some  ancient  bottle  into 
which  the  new  wine  of  his  movement  may  be  poured.  It  is  not 
by  iuljusting  its  ecclesiasticism,  but  by  feeding  its  rational  faith, 
and  touching  with  reverence,  and  turning  to  righteousness,  its 
now  established  liberty,  that  he  can  best  serve  the  religious  life 
of  France,  and  help  the  hope  of  reform  for  Christianity  in 
Europe. 
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THINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


WOMAN  S   WORK   IN   THE   CHURCH. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  address  given  before  the  Woman's  Cen- 
tenary Association  in  Providence,  R.I.,  by  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Patter- 
son, and  published  at  their  request  in  the  columns  of  the  UhiveT" 
salisL  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  admirable 
address.  In  all  the  subjects  which  it  treats, —  woman  as  mission- 
ary, as  teacher,  as  preacher,  as  lecturer,  as  social  leader,  in  all  the 
phases  of  her  higher  development, —  Mrs.  Patterson  shows  a  calm 
and  just  mind,  a  broad  spirit,  and  an  elevated  style  which  must 
have  won  the  fixed  attention  of  her  hearers. 

We  have  only  room  to  quote  the  closing  sentences  of  her 
address :  — 

I  should  fail  of  indicating  the  heart  of  woman's  high  privilege  as  a 
servant  of  Christ,  if  I  neglected  to  speak  of  her  influence  in  the  home. 
She  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  Church  when  she  rocks  the  cradle  of  her  child. 
To  her  hand  are  committed  its  most  intricate  and  vital  interests.  Before 
teacher  or  minister  can  come  with  his  instructions,  she  can  move  and 
mould  and  guide.  The  first  impressions  of  life  and  duty  are  received 
from  her.  She  touches  the  fair  canvas,  and  by  the  perf ectness  of  her 
touchjit  may  wear  the  colors  of  angelic  life.  In  the  home,  woman  should 
feel  her  responsibility  and  her  power.  By  the  grace  of  her  lips  and  the 
serenity  of  her  manner,  she  can  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and 
compel  respect  for  the  Church  from  all  who  observe  her  upright  walk. 
She  can  train  her  sons  to  reverence,  and  seek  the  same  sources  of  strength 
which  have  made  her  the  wise  and  patient  guardian  of  a  realm  as  difficult 
and  as  intricate  to  manage  as  the  affairs  of  State.  In  many  homes, 
woman  gives  her  loyalty  to  the  Church,  while  man  is  indifEerent.  Here 
is  missionary  ground  which  she  should  at  once  set  about  possessing.  I 
know  how  natural  it  is  to  think  one's  husband  a  law  unto  himself,  and 
quite  removed  from  womanly  influence,  and  perhaps  to  lopk  upon  him  as 
almost  perfect,  even  though  he  lounges  at  home  on  Sunday,  and  gives  no 
heed  to  the  high  mandates  of  religion.  No  woman  truly  quickened  by 
the  life  of  the  Spirit  can  excuse  herself  from  endeavors  to  inspire  her 
husband,  her  brothers,  her  sons,  with  the  loves  and  motives  which  take 
hold  of  eternal  things. 

She  should  teach  the  law  to  her  children,  and  if  there  is  infancy  where 
there  should  be  the  stature  of  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  her  duty  to  be 
the  guide  and  teacher  here.    Men  need  to  be  quickened  in  their  love  for 
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the  Church,  in  their  fidelity  to  its  teachings,  and  the  work  of  consecrated 
and  godly  women  is  invited  to  this  field.  Do  not  give  sleep  to  your  eyes 
or  slumber  to  your  eyelids  until  the  head  of  the  house  acknowledges 
allegiance  to  Christ.  Your  own  influence  over  childhood  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  hearty  sanction,  to  have  its  fullest  power.  While  the 
father  is  indifferent,  or  a  scoffer,  the  son,  inclined  to  waywardness,  finds 
precedent  in  his  example.  Then,  the  home  altar  cannot  be  successfully 
maintained  without  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  both  father  and 
mother.  Childhood  receives  its  most  lasting  impression  from  the  rever* 
ence  that  daily  acknowledges  (Jod  in  prayer.  May  it  never  be  the  sorrow- 
ful portion  of  any  of  these  Christian  women  to  hear  a  son,  who  is  strug- 
gling back  from  a  wayward  course,  say,  "  K  there  had  been  prayers  in  my 
home,  I  never  should  have  fallen."  By  your  consistent  life  and  speech, 
by  the  warmth  of  soul  gained  in  devotion,  by  the  power  and  pathos  of 
entreaty,  hold  the  men  of  your  house  to  a  sense  of  the  divineness  of  that 
revelation  which  inspires  the  Church  of  the  living  Grod,  and,  LE  it  be 
possible,  bring  them  into  its  sheltering  fold.  The  distractions  of  busi- 
ness engross  them,  and  temptation  comes  in  many  ways  to  them  of  which 
you  know  nothing.  Let  the  sacredness  with  which  love  folds  you  be  an 
n vincible  protection  to  your  home,  and  anchor  in  the  fathomless  sea  of 
love  divine  every  member  of  your  household. 

THE   CONGREGATIONAL   UNION   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  aatumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational  (Orthodox)  Union 
of  England  and  Wales  was  interesting,  as  all  their  occasions  are. 
Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  well  known  to  us  by  his  fair  and  liberal 
as  well  as  devout  spirit,  was  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  In  his 
opening  address,  he  endeavors  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  opposing 
parties  in  the  denomination,  in  regard  to  having  public  formu- 
laries of  faith.  Here  is  what  he  says  about  a  creed  for  a  great 
assembly: — 

In  May  I  expressed  with  exceeding  explicitness  my  firm  belief  in  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  faith.  I  declared  my  creed.  Why,  it 
has  been  asked  me,  in  public  and  in  private,  should  you  object  to  a  great 
assembly  doing  the  same?  For  this  simple  reason :  an  individual  can 
speak  precisely  as  his  conscience  dictates;  he  can  give  expression  to 
those  fine  shades  of  thought  which  are  the  record  of  mental  processes  and 
moral  conflicts;  yea,  even  to  Gethsemane  wrestlings  of  spirit,  as  Dr, 
Parker  said,  in  a  speech,  I  think,  as  fully  charged  with  true  thought  and 
right  feeling  on  a  difficult  subject  as  any  speech  that  I  ever  heard.  All 
these  pass  into  the  man's  words  and  duly  emphasize  them,  and  they 
become  thereby  a  purely  spiritual  power,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  truth,  in  guiding  and  stimulating  his  fellows.  His  word  exercises 
no  pressure,  imposes  no  yoke ;  it  is  spiritual  only.    Like  light  and  heat, 
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it  quickens  and  illumines  just  in  proportion  to  the  virtue  that  is  in  it » 
But  let  a  great  assembly  go  through  the  -same  process,  and  it  can  only 
deal  with  the  truth,  as  it  were,  in  the  gross.  All  the  finer  shades  of 
thought  and  emphasis  get  suppressed.  The  yes !  yes  I  of  a  crowd,  how- 
ever honest,  overbears  spiritual  things  which  are,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
quite  as  precious  as  the  things  which  it  establishes ;  and  it  establishes 
these  under  a  kind  of  weight  and  pressure  which  are  fatal,  in  the  long 
run,  to  the  free  and  loving  search  of  the  soul  for  truth.  A  great  body 
without  meaning  it  —  nay,  it  may  desire  earnestly  to  avoid  it — inevita- 
bly brings  a  certain  brute  pressure  to  bear  on  the  conviction  which  it 
seeks  to  establish.  I  hold  that  that  kind  of  pressure  has  its  value.  It  is 
a  grand  force  to  bring  to  bear  on  brutal  bigotry  or  gross  self-interest  on 
the  other  side.  In  England  it  has  been  of  enormous  value  as  a  factor  in 
the  forces  which  have  won  for  us  our  political  and  spiritual  liberties* 
But  I  am  well  persuaded,  brethren  of  the  independent  churches,  that  it  is 
a  wise,  sound  instinct  which  leads  us  to  distrust  and  to  deprecate  the  use 
of  that  pressure,  in  matters  so  inward,  so  sacred,  as  the  finding,  the 
formulating,  and  the  uttering  of  spiritual  truth. 

Let  us  hear  what  he  says  about  ourselves :  — 

My  conviction  grows  with  my  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  great  sceptical  movements  which  age  after  age  distract  the 
Church  have,  like  the  heresies  of  old  time,  their  root  in  the  faults  and 
failures  of  the  Christian  society.  They  are  mostly  one-sided  and  short- 
sighted attempts  to  readjust  a  broken  harmony.  We  have  yet  to  meas- 
ure what  in  the  early  ages,  in  the  settlement  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
Church  owed  to  its  heretics.  Or  take  the  Unitarian  heresy  in  modem 
times.  I  hold  that  the  high  Calvinistic  theology — I  do  not  know  what 
moderate  Calvinism  means  —  coming  perilously  near,  as  it  did  to  the 
presentation  of  an  interior  discord  in  the  Triune  Nature,  which  was 
harmonized  by  the  Atonement,  almost  inevitably  developed  a  community 
which  could  see  only  the  Unity,  and  felt  itself  called  to  bear  witness  to 
that  vital  aspect  of  the  truth  to  the  world.  And  in  the  generations  in 
which  the  Orthodox  Church  lived  very  much  a  self -infolded  life,  and 
touched  the  outlying  world  but  feebly,  we  must  remember,  in  justice, 
that  the  Unitarians  were  conspicuous  by  their  devotion  to  what  would 
now  be  called  humanitarian  objects,  and  rendered  very  noble  service,  as 
almoners  and  ministers,  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man,  at  any  rate, 
to  human  needs.  Much  of  the  Unitarian  secession,  which  grew  out  of 
the  naiTowness  of  Orthodox  doctrine  and  life,  is,  I  believe,  being  re- 
absorbed, and  will  be  increasingly  reabsorbed,  by  the  life  of  a  more 
large-hearted,  liberal,  genial,  truth-seeking,  and  sympathetic  Church. 

Our  pride  is  not  at  all  touched  by  wliat  he  says  about  our  being 
reabsorbed  into  his  church  as  it  grows,  to  use  his  words,  more 
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^^  large-hearted,  liberal,  truth-seeking,  and  sympathetic."  We 
never,  of  oourse,  as  he  intimates,  should  have  gone  out  if  we  had 
not  suffered,  to  use  his  words  again,  "  from  the  narrowness  of 
Orthodox  doctrine  and  life."  The  idea  is  delightful  to  us  of  the 
great  Congregational  body  being  one.  But  we  doubt  if  we  can 
at  present  be  more  than  one  in  spirit,  and  that  is  a  great  thing, — 
the  greatest  of  alL  When  a  body  of  people  have  gone  out  from 
one  denomination  and  consolidated  themselves  into  another,  they 
get  established  in  their  own  grooves  of  thought  and  action.  The 
ties  of  association,  even  though  their  past  history  is  short,  hold 
them.  They  love  their  own  sect,  even  the  name,  poor  as  it  may 
be,  because  it  represents  the  way  they  worship  God  with  their 
fathers.  But  we  are  none  the  less  grateful  to  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Brown,  while  they  remain  in  their  own  ranks,  give  utterance 
to  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship. 

THE   PBOTESTANT   UNION   IN   GERMANY. 

The  Unitarian  Herald  (England)  gives  us  an  interesting  report 
of  a  meeting  of  this  Union,  which  was  submitted  to  a  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  by  the  Rev.  A, 
Chalmers,  of  Cambridge,  who  took  part  in  the  meeting  as  the 
representative  of  the  Association. 

The  members  of  this  liberal  Protestant  Union,  he  tells  us,  are 
subject  to  a  good  deal  of  persecution  from  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  strife  of  parties.  He  speaks 
of  Germany's  grand  triumphs  seven  years  ago,  and  contrasts  her 
condition  then  with  her  state  now,  when,  as  he  says,  "  religious 
patriotism  has  given  place  to  petty  self-seeking ;  and  faith  in  God 
to  blank,  cold  materialism."  Military  supremacy  is  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  discontent  prevails  between  classes,  and  the  government, 
harassed  and  irritated  by  the  ultramontanes  on  one  hand  and 
the  socialists  on  the  other,  adopts  a  very  harsh  and  repressive 
policy.  In  Alsace,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Ham- 
burg, Saxony,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  religious  liberty ;  but  in 
Prussia  and  Hanover  the  case  is  different.  The  large,  enlight- 
ened preaching  which  many  little  villages  enjoy  is  really  pro- 
hibited in  Prussia.  The  doctrines,  he  says,  which  Schleierraacher 
preached  there  with  wide  acceptance  sixty  years  ago  would  not 
be  tolerated  now,  and  the  very  government  which  compels  theo- 
logical students  to  pass  through  a  scientific  and  literary  training 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  keep  Protestant  ministers  from  using  this 
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wide  culture  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  government  is  really, 
he  says,  fighting  Rome  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  defend- 
ing bigotry  at  home,  in  order  to  have  the  support  of  the  old 
Lutheran  party.  The  writer  goes  on  to  give  us  the  details  of 
this  complicated  movement,  but  we  have  only  room  to  speak  of 
the  meetings  of  this  Proteatantentag^  as  the  occasion  is  called. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr.  Yechou,  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament,  who  addressed  words  of  welcome  to  the  vari- 
ous delegates  from  Switzerland,  England,  and  Holland.  Hen* 
Richter,  another  member  of  Parliament,  then  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  freedom  of  teaching  and  congregational  rights,  arguing 
that  congregations  should  choose  their  own  ministers ;  it  seems, 
therefore,  that  they  have  some  of  the  governing  power  represented 
at  their  Union.  Prof.  Pfleiderer,  of  Berlin,  advocated  the  simpli- 
fying of  the  organization  of  the  German  churches,  and  the  accep- 
tance of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  the  true  power  to  bind  them 
together.  Dr.  Manchot,  the  editor  of  the  ProtestenblaUy —  a  sheet 
which  we  receive  often, —  made  a  very  able  speech,  vindicating 
the  position  and  aims  of  the  Union.  He  makes  a  grateful  allu- 
sion to  the  Ohristian  Register  of  Boston  for  "the  touching 
manner  in  which  it  had  recorded  the  death  of  their  friend,  Adolf 
Thomas,  who  we  know  was  serving  the  cause  of  truth  so  nobly  at 
the  West.  He  says,  "Doubtless  the  attitude  of  many  of  our 
countrymen  towards  religion  is  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  but  not  a 
few  are  faithful  to  their  better  nature.  We  should  not  forget 
that  the  members  of  the  church  in  Memphis  (Ameiica)  had, 
round  their  pastor's  grave,  confessed  anew  the  undying  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  know  well  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
spread  of  Unitarian  belief,  but  the  opening  afresh  of  the  foun- 
tains of  moral  healing  and  spiritual  power  to  be  found  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  chief  aim  and  desire  of  these 
churches  in  America  and  England." 

RELIGION   IN   FBANCE. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  the  English  Independent  in 
regard  to  a  new  book  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris  called 
La  Qusation  Religieuse  et  la  Solution  ProteatantCy  by  E.  Reveil- 
laud.  The  author,  as  the  reviewer  says,  comes  neither  from  the 
regions  of  Catholicism  nor  of  Protestantism,  but  from  Free- 
Thought.    He  begins  by  an  argument  against  clericalism,  and 
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expoBes  the  great  evils  of  priestcraft ;  but  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  argument  is,  that  he  declares  that  the  so-called  Free- 
Thinkers  really  aid  the  progress  of  ultramontanism  in  France. 
How,  we  are  interested  to  know.  "  By  teaching  the  people  that 
man  is  a  mere  machine  without  responsibility  or  morality ;  by 
teaching  that  this  life  is  limited  to  this  world ;  that  the  soul  is  a 
myth  and  Grod  a  meaningless  word ;  that  there  is  nothing  but  the 
phenomenal ;  and  that  the  only  immortality  we  can  look  for  is  the 
one  belonging  to  the  indestructibility  of  matter.  Can  we  wonder 
at  people  rushing  into  the  arms  of  those  who,  at  any  rate,  speak 
to  them  of  the  life  which  is  to  come,  of  God,  of  happiness  beyond 
the  grave,  of  justice  and  responsibility?  Such  a  doctrine,  so 
contrary  to  man^s  feelings  and  aspirations,  creates  everywhere 
terror  and  disgust ;  and  "  you  materialists,"  he  says,  "  of  every 
denomination,  have  been  doing  the  work  of  the  Pope,  and  you 
are  accountable  for  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  beset." 

He  answers  eloquently  the  false  idea  that  religion  is  for  the 
common  people  and  not  for  men  of  learning  and  culture ;  and 
also  charges  the  eclectic  school,  headed  by  M.  Cousin,  Jules 
Simon,  and  others,  with  having  deserted  Christianity  as  soon  as 
materialistic  savants  joined  their  ranks. 

Our  writer  concludes,  therefore,  that  men  must  have  a  form  of 
worship  and  a  confession  of  faith.  Protestantism  offers  a  field  to 
work  in,  and  he  advises  every  Frenchman  to  join  that  branch  of 
the  body  which  agrees  most  with  his  own  ideas  of  religious 
tmth. 

If  our  beloved  Athanase  Coquerel,  JUSy  were  living  still  in  this 
world,  we  should  suspect  that  M.  Reveillaud  had  been  sitting  in 
his  little  chapel,  and  thus  found  the  happy  mean  between  the 
bigotry  of  creeds  and  rituals  and  the  cold  spaces  of  materialism, — 
the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ  in  all  its  simplicity  and  power.  His 
mantle  has  fallen,  however,  on  many  of  our  liberal  Protestant 
preachers  there,  we  trust.  They  may  never  know  how  many  of 
these  thinking  men  they  are  drawing  back  persuasively  to  religion, 
especially  if  they  avoid  the  heat  of  party  strife  and  doctrinal 
negation,  and  preach  those  great  verities  of  Gk)d,  duty,  the  son- 
ship  of  Christ,  the  power  of  his  cross,  his  rising  and  personal  life 
with  his  disciples,  which  have  kept  the  Christian  Church  alive 
through  ages,  and  make  all  believers  one  with  him  and  the 
Father. 
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A   UNITARIAN   CHURCH   IN  ROME. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Herald  in  England  writes  a  letter  with 
this  heading,  which  is  interesting  as  coming  from  a  devout  and 
liberal-minded  Italian  in  Folkstone.     We  give  it  here :  — 

I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Rome's  Recruits/'  containing  a 
list  of  Protestants  who  have  become  Roman  Catholics  since  the  Tracta- 
rian  movement  in  England ;  and,  having  left  the  Romish  Church,  after 
years  of  mental  servitude  and  intellectual  slavery,  I  know  not  how  to  be 
sufficiently  thankful  for  the  freedom  I  now  enjoy,  as  a  child  of  the  eternal 
Father ;  and  my  constant  and  ever-growing  desire  is  to  warn  those  who 
seem  to  be  coquetting  with  the  Church  I  have  left.  While  in  Italy  the 
Romish  system  \a  losing  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  England 
and  Scotland  it  seems  steadily  making  its  way,  upon  peer  and  peasant, 
the  educated  and  ignorant  alike.  If  the  Church  of  England  would  retain 
its  Protestant  character,  its  members  should  zealously  watch  the  inroads 
of  a  growing  ritualism  and  the  steady  march  of  the  priestly  element  and 
power.  But  I  take  up  my  pen  more  particularly  to  urge  upon  the  Unita- 
rian body  to  found  a  free  church  in  Rome.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  it. 
Numbers  in  the  Holy  City  are  longing  for  a  house  for  the  devout  spirit 
to  worship  the  Father  only,  freed  from  the  dogmas  and  traditions  which 
hamper  the  orthodox,  and  render  their  creeds  unacceptable  to  my  coun- 
trymen. The  thoughtful  men  of  Italy  are  firm  believers  in  Crod,  and, 
could  a  free  church  be  provided  in  the  city  of  Rome,  I  doubt  not  it 
would  soon  be  the  house  of  many  a  devout  spirit,  and  a  nursery  for  the 
propagation  of  those  eternal  truths  which  can  alone  make  a  people  great 
and  good,  glorious  and  free.  Now  is  the  time,  and  I  commend  the  sub- 
ject to  the  prayerful  consideration  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
serve  God  through  the  propagation  of  his  truth. 

I  remain  your  friend  and  brother, 

Giuseppe  Campanella. 

We  wonder  if  this  Italian  gentleman  has  ever  heard  of  Prof. 
Bracciforti  and  his  efforts  to  preach  a  true  gospel  to  the  Italians. 
He  is  in  Milan,  and  his  family  ties  and  his  work  make  it  desirable, 
we  presume,  for  him  to  remain  there;  but  if  anything  were  done 
to  establish  a  Unitarian  church  in  Rome,  we  are  sure  it  would 
have  Prof.  Bracciforti's  sympathy,  and  that  he  would  give  all  the 
aid  which  his  knowledge  of  languages,  his  familiarity  with  valued 
public  men,  and,  above  all,  his  devotion  to  the  truth  would 
enable  him  to  impart. 

M.  P,   I^ 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Thomcts  De  Quincey,  His  Life  and  Writings.  With  Unpub- 
lislied  Correspondence.  By  H.  A.  Page.  Two  Vols.  12mo. 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.     1878. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  entertaining  book.  While  conscientiously 
truthful  in  depicting  his  hero's  failings,  the  author  yet  views 
them  from  such  a  stand-point  of  sympathy  that  our  love  for 
Dq  Quincey  never  falters,  even  when  we  find  him  a  slave  to  the 
appetite  for  opium. 

The  key-note  of  the  book  is  struck  in  its  first  pages  in 
De  Quincey's  own  words :  "  Not  to  sympathize  is  not  to  under- 
stand." An  example  is  given  of  how  De  Quincey  carried  this 
motto  into  practice  in  his  noble  defence  of  Bums,  at  a  time  when 
Bums  was  universally  condemned.  And  yet  Bums  was  a  man 
with  whom  De  Quincey  could  have  had  little  in  conmion.  He 
denominates  his  prose  as  "  vulgar,  tawdry,  coarse,  and  common- 
place," and  states  that  he  had  no  ^^  sympathy  with  the  general 
character  and  temperament  of  Burns, — unspiritual,  animal  beyond 
those  of  most  men  equally  intellectual.  But  still,"  he  adds,  "  I 
comprehended  his  situation." 

It  is  just  this  power  of  comprehending  De  Quincey's  situation, — 
**an  idealist  persecuted  by  over-fine  sensibilities,"  "his  life  a 
double  drama,  a  conflict  with  constitutional  weakness,  due  to 
inherited  disease,  and  against  poverty,"  which  renders  Mr.  Page  a 
perfectly  just  biographer,  and  which  enables  us  to  respect  as  well 
as  love  his  hero,  whose  life  is  given  in  its  poetic  unity,  "  full  of 
the  pathos  that  connects  itself  with  the  sense  of  tragical  fatality." 

In  another  vein,  but  equally  interesting  in  these  days  of 
literary  coteries  (in  which  authors  gravitate  toward  each  other, 
forming  numerous  circles  that  compete  with  Cambridge  the  title 
of  the  literary  Fontainbleau  of  America),  is  the  account  of  the 
society  in  the  "  Lake  County."  It  was  not  strange  that  such  a 
wildly  picturesque  region  as  Westmoreland  should  be  chosen  by 
the  three  leading  poets  of  the  day  as  the  most  congenial  spot  for 
a  hermitage.  The  most  romantic  of  English  .scenery  lay  about 
them, —  Ulleswater,  Wastwater,  Windermere,  Derwentwater,  with 
such  mountains  as  Fairfield,  Arthur's   Chain,   Helvellyn,  Blen- 
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cathra,  and  Glaramara.  De  Quincey  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the 
sterile  rooks  of  the  county  in  his  humorous  description  of  WesU 
moreland:  "For  look,"  he  says,  "at  her  next  neighbor,  Yorkshire, 
with  her  corpulent  person  and  her  fat,  greasy  pastures  that  turn  a 
man's  stomach  to  think  of.  The  milk  (of  Westmoreland)  is  of  a 
beautiful  azure  or  cerulean  color  as  soon  as  it  first  sees  the  light, 
—  a  great  saving  of  labor,  for  Westmoreland  milk  comes  into  this 
world  ready  skimmed.  Cast  your  eyes  over  any  flock  of  West- 
moreland sheep,  and  you  will  observe  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
but  looks  like  a  pei-son  of  some  genius ;  for  they  all  live  by  their 
wits,  since  without  a  general  system  of  robbery  no  Westmoreland 
sheep  could  get  on  at  all, —  having  seldom  more  than  a  thousand, 
acres  apiece  of  Westmoreland  grass ;  and  what  is  that  for  one 
sheep  ?  It  explains  the  main  secret  of  the  poetical  supremacy  of 
the  Lake  County ;  for  when  sheer  hunger  makes  the  sheep  trans- 
cendental, it  cannot  but  make  the  poets  sublime." 

In  a  close  intimacy  with  a  wild  and  rugged  nature,  and  with 
such  sympathetic  minds  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey, 
De  Quincey  spent  twenty-seven  years  at  his  cottage  at  Gras- 
mere.  The  cottage  was  earlier  occupied  by  Wordsworth,  and 
was  fitted  up  for  him  by  a  sister  of  the  poet  with  a  view  more  to 
utility  and  comfort  than  to  household  decoration.  "  Here  he 
realized  Wordsworth's  lines :  — 

"  <  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie ; 
His  daily  teachers  were  the  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.' " 

And  yet  he  was  less  lonely  here  than  during  his  life  in  London, 
both  before  and  afterward.  Here  he  met  one  of  his  best  friends. 
Prof.  Wilson.  He  frequented,  too,  the  receptions  given  by 
Lloyd,  whose  "residence  was  distinguished  above  every  other 
house  at  the  head  of  Windermere  by  the  judicious  assortment  of 
its  dinner-parties  and  the  gaiety  of  its  soirSea  dcmaantes^^  Think 
of  a  quadrille  composed  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
De  Quincey,  and  their  partners ;  or  of  such  a  gipsy  excursion  as 
the  following,  when  the  Wordsworths,  the  Coleridges,  and 
De  Quincey  enjoyed  a  memorable  "outing"  together  in  a  farmer's 
cart.  "  *  Such  a  vehicle  I  had  never  seen  used  for  such  a  purpose,' 
says  De  Quincey;  'but  what  was  good  enough  for  the  Words- 
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worths  was  good  enough  for  me.  We  met  withja  smiling  saluta- 
tion wherever  we  appeared.'"  They  passed  the  night  at  way- 
side inns ;  and  a  part  of  the  excursion  the  gentlemen  made  on 
foot.  There  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  long 
rough  ride  over  mountain,  through  forest,  and  by  the  side  of  quiet 
lakes  in  such  company. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  his  child-love,  little  Catherine 
Wordsworth,  and  of  her  affection  for  "  Kinsey,"  as  she  called  him, 
is  very  touching. 

It  was  to  Grasmere  Cottage,  with  its  little  diamond-paned 
windows,  its  roses,  jasmine,  honeysuckle,  and  ''gable  end  gor- 
geously apparelled  in  ivy,"  that  he  brought  his  bride,  of  whom 
one  "  who  had  seen  society  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  said 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  more  gracious  or  a  more  beautiful  lady." 

Then  follows  his  rather  amusing  career  as  editor  of  a  country 
paper, —  the  Westmoreland  Gazette^ —  interspersed,  as  the  official 
duties  of  most  of  the  editors  of  our  own  day  and  country  are, 
with  the  writing  of  articles  for  such  magazines  as  Blachjoood  and 
the  Quarterly  Review, 

After  this,  Mr.  Page  gives  us  the  gorgeous  dreams  and  the 
** blackness  of  darkness"  of  opium,  the  reform,  and  the  more 
important  literary  works  of  De  Quincey,  his  struggles  with  his 
deadly  foe,  with  alternate  victory  and  defeat;  so  entwining 
our  interest  and  love  about  the  sweet  and  tender  spirit,  who 
fought  his  life-battle  against  such  stupendous  odds  that  hardly 
any  one  can  lay  down  the  volumes  without  a  sense  of  having 
never  before  done  him  justice. 

The  hitherto  unpublished  coiTcspondence  takes  us  into  the 
intimacy  of  his  family  relations.  There  are  comparatively  few 
letters  either  to  or  from  eminent  persons.  That  from  Carlyle  is 
altogether  charming  in  expression  and  sentiment.  Of  other 
friends, —  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Charles  Lamb,  Miss  Mar- 
tineau.  Miss  Mitford,  and  others, —  we  have  occasional  glimpses 
throughout  the  volumes,  so  skilfully  managed  that  their  mention 
has  much  the  charm  of  a  personal  interview. 

Between  De  Quincey  and  the  author  of  all  others  whose  genius 
was  most  like  his  own, —  Hawthorne,  —  there  existed  a  strong 
mutual  admiration ;  and  the  most  touching  leave  that  we  can 
take  of  De  Quincey  is  perhaps  that  given  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Jacox :  — 

"  The  parting  was  over  and  he  went  on  his  way.    Lingering,  I 
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watched  that  receding  figure  as  it  dimmed  in  the  distance.  The 
last  I  saw  of  him,  he  had  opened  Hawthorae's  book  (Mosses)^  and 
went  along  reading  as  he  walked.  In  that  attitude  I  lost  sight  of 
him.    He  went  on  his  way  and  I  saw  him  no  more." 

L.    W.    C» 

Catharine  of  Siena.    A  Biography.    By  Josephine  E.  Butler, 
author  of  the  Memoir  of  Jokn  Ghrey  of  JJilston^  etc. 

Mrs.  Butler  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  woman  of  rare 
powers,  who  has  devoted  herself  most  heroically  to  the  crusade 
against  the  infamous  ^  contagious  diseases  act "  which  has  out- 
raged the  moral  sense  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  com- 
munity. Her  gi*eat  personal  beauty  and  her  fine  intellectual 
literary  culture  would  have  fitted  her  for  a  very  different  life ; 
but  she  has  developed  an  energy  of  purpose  and  a  power  of  elo- 
quence which  have  made  her  a  leader  in  this  important  work, 
and  she  is  as  much  reverenced  for  her  power  as  beloved  for  her 
personal  gifts.  Such  a  woman  might  well  devote  her  leisure 
hours  to  giving  us  a  new  and  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  Catha- 
rine of  Siena,  one  of  those  rare  exceptional  characters  which 
leave  a  strong  impress  of  their  individuality  on  the  ages.  One 
finds  her  even  now  not  a  bloodless  abstraction,  but  a  living 
reality  in  her  own  beautiful  Siena;  and  the  facts  of  her  life  justify 
the  adoration  in  which  she  is  still  held.  For  she  was  no  anchorite 
seeking  only  her  own  peace  or  her  own  salvation,  but  an  active 
power  of  good,  reconciling  discordant  passions,  and  laboring 
continually  to  reform  and  purify  the  Church,  and  to  comfort  and 
aid  the  human  beings  around  her. 

She  was  a  devoted,  enthusiastic  daughter  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  she  acted  in  the  spirit  of  its  precepts,  and  morti- 
fied and  crucified  all  the  natural  affections  and  desires  of  human 
life, —  seeking  to  live  above  the  world  a  life  of  special  commun- 
ion with  God,  and  believing  that  all  her  power  was  derived  from 
her  prayers,  her  fastings,  and  her  sufferings.  Such  a  life  is  a 
gi*eat  fact  in  spiritual  history,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  appre- 
hending its  meaning  unless  we  approach  it  both  reverently  and 
sympathetically,  although  we  may  see  also  its  shortcomings  and 
errors.  Mrs.  Butler  has  painted  the  noble  woman,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  enthusiast,  with  great  fairness,  tenderness,  and  beauty. 
The  lines  are  not  always  sharp  and  clear,  for  the  narratives  from 
which  her  biography  is  drawn  were  written  rather  with  a  spirit- 
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ual  than  a  historical  purpose ;  but  we  recognize  her  presence  as 
we  do  that  of  the  moon,  which  makes  the  clouds  all  light  even 
when  her  disc  is  hidden  from  sight.  Catharine  is  most  generally 
known  by  that  romantic  devotion  to  the  personality  of  Christ 
which  culminated  in  the  early  vision  of  her  betrothal  to  him,  and 
in  the  later  one  of  the  reception  of  the  stigmata  in  her  own 
person,  which  have  formed  such  favorite  subjects  of  art.  She 
sought  a  life  of  solitude  and  prayer,  but  deemed  herself  to  be 
divinely  summoned  from  it  to  one  of  public  labor  in  the  cause  of 
Italy  and  the  Church.  Her  great  power  over  the  hearts  of  men 
enabled  her  often  to  reconcile  popes  and  princes ;  and  to  her 
influence  is  attributed  the  return  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to  Rome, 
and  the  ultimate  healing  of  the  great  schism  in  the  Church.  Her 
words  often  show  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
great  wisdom.  One  of  her  earliest  recorded  prayers  is  that  God 
**  would  grant  her  the  favor  that  she  might  always  see  the  beauty 
of  the  soul  of  every  one  who  conversed  with  her,  in  order  that 
she  might  then  be  the  more  fired  to  procure  his  salvation."  If 
her  prayer  were  answered,  we  may  easily  see  the  source  of  much 
of  her  personal  influence  over  those  who  were  deemed  hard  and 
callous  by  others.  Yet  she  did  not  hesitate  to  reprove,  especially 
those  whom  she  most  loved,  with  severity,  if  she  might  thereby 
strengthen  them  to  follow  the  right  path.  She  writes  to  her 
dearest  friend.  Father  Raymond  :  ^Bad-dear  Father^ — I  thought 
you  had  cut  your  teeth,  so  that  you  could  eat  strong  meat ;  but  I 
see  you  are  still  a  babe,  only  able  to  drink  milk."  How  true  her 
humanity  was,  is  shown  in  a  letter  in  which  she  reproves  Fra 
Giusti,  who  had  scrupled  to  receive  a  good  young  man  into  his 
community  because  he  was  of  illegitimate  birth.  She  prays  him 
"  never  to  regard  any  one  in  the  light  of  any  outward  circum- 
stances, or  of  any  greatness  or  lowness  of  birth  which  he- may 
possess." 

But  we  can  ^ve  only  the  slightest  glimpse  of  this  wonderful 
life  which  Mrs.  Butler  has  made  so  charming.  Catharine  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four,  worn  out  by  her  labors,  her  exciting  vigils, 
her  fastings,  with  what  she  believed  to  be  her  conflicts  with  evil 
spirits,  and  her  persistent  denial  of  all  the  enjoyments  and  com- 
forts of  life  to  herself. 

While  with  Mrs.  Butler  we  are  caiTied  along  in  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  elevation  and  affectionate  unselfishness  of  such  a 
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life,  we  cannot  but  do  justice  to  our  own  feeling  that  there  b  a 
far  more  excellent  way  in  which  the  same  powers,  the  same 
spirit,  might  have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
Nature,  and,  instead  of  perishing  ere  the  natural  period  of  life 
was  half  run  out,  in  agonies  of  struggle,  might  have  used 
this  strength  wisely^  and  attained  to  serenity  and  peace  in  old 
age.  Truly  did  she  say  in  her  last  illness,  "  My  sufEerings  are 
physical,  but  not  natural."  She  attributed  them  to  the  assaults 
of  Satan,  not  to  the  breaking  of  the  natural  laws. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  picture  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  there 
rises  to  our  minds  in  contra8t  the  familiar  foim  of  the  aged 
friend  whose  eighty  years  of  life  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  slave,  the  pauper,  the  drunkard,  in  relieving  every  want  of 
humanity,  and  who  yet  has  so  fulfilled  every  natural  function  of 
daily  life  that  her  children  and  grandchildren,  even  to  the  third 
generation,  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  Catharine  may  be  a 
more  poetic  vision,  but  Lucretia  Mott  is  to  us  a.nobler  type  of 
perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  a  nobler  exemplar  of  a 
woman's  true  life. 

Visions,  A  Study  of  False  Light,  (Pseudopia.)  By  Edward  H. 
Clarke,  M.D.  With  an  Introduction  and  Memorial  Sketch  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Co.     1878. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  book  was  written  give  it 
an  interest  quite  apart  from  anything  it  contains.  That  one 
aware  of  being  the  subject  of  a  lingering,  but  fatal  and  con- 
stantly painful,  disease  should  set  himself  to  the  study  of  an 
abstruse  theme,  with  the  purpose  to  write  a  book  concerning  it, 
is  certainly  rare  if  not  unexampled.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  theme  led  him  to  investigate  the  relations  of  disease  to  fail- 
ing mental  power  and  the  laws  of  illusion,  and  to  analyze  the 
very  shadows  which  he  knew  would  soon  be  gathering  around 
himself,  our  admiration  for  the  firmness  of  his  resolution  and 
heroic  industry  is  joined  with  wonder  at  the  justness  of  thought, 
the  calmness  of  poise,  the  clear,  connected,  unimpassioned  style 
which  this  book  discovers.  The  many  cases  cited  to  illustrate 
the  various  phenomena  of  false  sight  are  extremely  interesting; 
and  some  of  the  new  ones,  we  judge,  as  valuable  in  their  bearing 
on  mental  as  on  medical  science.  While  the  book  is  mainly  a 
study  of  morbid  physiology,  Dr.  Clarke  is  far  from  making  per- 
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ception  a  mere  question  of  physiology,  —  giving  the  "invisible 
-engineer"  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  drama  of  life;  and  while 
propounding  physical  theories  to  explain  all  visions,  he  is  not 
willing  to  affirm  that  "absolutely  all"  cases  of  vision  may  be  so 
explained.  His  attitude  is  that  of  one  who  follows  science  fear- 
lessly to  its  utmost  bounds,  yet  recognizing  within  material 
forces  spiritual  life,  and  beyond  natural  law  the  supernatural 
Law-giver.     His  trust  is  as  calm  as  his  knowledge. 

Mrs,  Merriam^s  Scholars,  "  Ten  Times  One  Series."  A  Story 
of  the  "  Original  Ten."  By  Edward  E.  Hale.  Boston :  Roberts 
Brothers.     1878.    $1.00. 

Mr.  Hale  realizes  that  words  are  forces,  and  evidently  means 
that  this  generation  shall  learn  his  HaiTy  Wadsworth  mottoes  by 
heart.  By  heart  many  of  the  young  people  who  read  of  their 
incarnation  in  so  many  brave,  happy,  and  wholesome  lives  must 
learn  these  mottoes,  and  be  allured  to  attempt  their  practice. 
This  story  may  not  quite  rise  to  the  interest  of  the  Bromwich 
temperance  experiment;  nor  is  there  any  point  of  so  thrilling 
interest  in  it  as  where,  in  the  iii*st  "  Ten  Times  One,"  the  old 
Calvinistic  Doctor  "lends  a  hand,"  and  the  reader  is  moved  to 
throw  up  his  hat  and  cheer  with  the  waiting  world.  This  is  the 
story  mainly  of  the  trials  and  victories  of  a  school-girl  who  went 
to  teach  the  freedmen  during  the  Rebellion;  and  it  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  experience  of  many  teachers  at  the  South 
during  that  period.  The  enthusiasm  that  gave  itself  to  serve  in 
hospitals  and  camps,  and  even  to  undertake  the  free  education  of 
a  race,  made  the  romance  of  our  civil  war ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
deplored  that  it  was  so  largely  a  mere  enthusiasm,  as  the  dropping 
of  these  schools  from  lack  of  aid  to  sustain  them  has  proved.  Had 
they  been  carried  strongly  on  till  now,  something  more  would 
have  been  done  to  prepare  the  blacks  for  intelligent  citizepship, 
and  to  shorten  the  evil  days  through  which  the  South  is  politi- 
cally passing.  But  all  that  was  done  has  its  results  in  the 
improved  public-school  systems  which  the  States  have  gradually 
been  establishing ;  and  such  institutions  as  that  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute and  Lincoln  University,  and  the  schools  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  are  still  continuing  the  good  work  then 
begun.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Hale  will  carry  out  his  plan  of  a  "Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten  Series."  With  his  Christmas  story, — In  His 
Name^ — it  will  form  a  library  which  may  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  as  sure  to  teach  by  varied  and  pleasing  illustration 
the  gospel  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
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Oudines  of  Ontoloaical  Science;  or,  a  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  and  of 
Being.    By  Henry  N.  Day.    New  York :  G.  P.  Futnam's  Sons.    1878. 

The  Latest  Word  of  Universalism.  Thirteen  Essays  by  Thirteen  Clergy- 
men.   Boston :  Universalist  Publishing  House.     1878. 

Nineteenth^  Twentieth,  Twenty-First,  and  Twenty-Second  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sl  Louis  Public  Schools  (for  the  years 
1878-6).    St.  Louis. 

Daisies.    By  William  Brunton.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1879. 

The  Ethics  ofPositimsm  a  Critical  Study.  By  Giacomo  Barzellotti,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  the  Liceo  Dante,  Florence.  New  York :  Charles 
P.  Somerby.    1878. 

The  Blessed  Life.  Favorite  Hymns,  Selected  by  the  Editor  of  Quiet 
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THE  PERSON  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  while  the  word  "  person  " 
originally  signified  "  a  mask,"  a  covering  of  the  face  through 
which  the  sound  came  of  the  voice  of  an  actor,  who,  as  an 
individual,  was  concealed,  it  should  at  length  have  become 
our  most  expressive  word  to  designate  the  individual  himself. 
Some  there  are,  preachers  and  hearers,  writers  and  readers, 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  truth  is  most  clearly  and  forci- 
bly presented,  when  wholly  separated  from  the  idea  of 
person  or  thing.  Some  messengers  of  truth  through  mod- 
esty conceal  themselves.  Sometimes  a  preacher,  who  feels 
that  whatever  he  says  is  habitually  applauded,  and  that  he 
is  more  noticed  than  the  truth  he  utters  is,  would  gladly 
screen  his  overpowering  personality,  and  give  to  the  truth 
the  attention  and  honor  bestowed  on  himself.  But  there  is 
a  prevailing  fashion  among  writers  and  speakers,  of  conceal- 
ing their  personality ;  just  as  in  a  railroad-car,  or  other  pub- 
lic place,  one  does  not  talk  aloud,  or  dress  in  any  strange 
color  or  style,  because  he  would  otherwise  interrupt  other 
people  by  attracting  their  attention,  and  would  seem  to 
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demand  a  notice  to  which  he  had  no  right.  So  that  imper- 
sonal discourse  has  become  in  great  degree  one  of  the  forms 
of  politeness  which  it  is  thought  one  is  required  to  observe. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  writers  in  magazines  and  re- 
views have  had  their  names  or  initials  appended  to  their 
articles ;  in  newspapers,  the  names  of  writers  are  even  now 
rarely  given.  Writers  seem  to  have  thought  that  if  a  man 
said,  "  Here  I  am,"  the  public  would  ask,  "  Who  are  you  ?  " 
Self-respect  required  the  anonymous  publication.  Many 
newspapei-s,  after  the  fashion  of  the  London  Kme«,  conceal 
their  editorship.  That  paper  thunders  in  the  presumption 
of  great  power  which  publicity  might  dissipate ;  do  other 
editors  think  they  thunder,  too,  by  their  concealment  ? 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  publication  of  the  truth  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  thought  of  some  present  individual. 
Mathematical  truth,  metaphysical  truth,  truths  of  natural  sci- 
ence,—  these  get  no  added  power  from  being  connected  with 
an  individual  name.  But  moral  and  spiritual  truth  belongs 
to  the  heart  more  than  to  intellectual  perception ;  it  gains  by 
the  native  warmth  of  feeling  with  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed, and  by  beautiful  and  hallowed  associations  of  indi- 
vidual character.  A  human  life  is  known  to  be  the  best 
argument  for  a  religious  creed.  The  soul  is  awakened  from 
its  slumbers  by  a  human  voice.  The  call  of  invitation, 
"  Come  up  hither,"  reaches  far  more  deeply  into  the  heart, 
than  does  the  direction  of  a  finger-post,  which  only  points 
the  way  to  the  city  of  God.  As  the  mask  of  the  actor  upon 
the  stage  has  been  wholly  laid  aside,  and  people  want  to  see 
the  face  of  the  man  who  addresses  them,  so  we  should  say 
that  a  preacher,  veiling  his  face  as  the  preacher  at  the  East 
is  recorded  to  have  done  for  many  years,  would  fail  to  make 
any  impression  upon  an  auditory, — at  least  in  any  church  but 
his  own.  And  when  a  minister  unknown  rises  in  the  pulpit, 
the  audience  generally  conceive  themselves  to  be  defrauded 
of  some  of  their  rights  in  holding  no  personal  relationships 
with  him;  and  the  gaze  is  earnestly  turned  upon  him,  to 
know  if  he  has  ever  been  seen  before,  or  the  whisper  runs 
around  to  learn  what  is  his  name. 
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The  manifestation  of  personality  in  the  preacher  is  not  ego- 
tism,—  at  least,  it  need  not  be  so.  It  may  be  made  in  all  sim- 
plicity and  unconsciousness.  The  attempt  to  avoid  it,  when 
one  is  naturally  led  to  it,  is  really  an  affectation ;  it  renders 
discourse  abstract  and  dry.  The  smirk  of  self-satisfaction,  it 
is  true,  is  unendurable.  It  announces,  "  Nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  work  and  to  the  perfection 
of  greatness."  Egotism  betrays  itself  without  knowing  it ;  it 
may  be  observed  as  much  in  the  written  page  as  in  public 
speech;  but  it  may  easily  betray  itself,  even  when  the  individ- 
ual sedulously  avoids  all  allusion  to  himself, —  as  the  drunken 
man  often  betrays  his  condition  in  the  street  by  his  special 
erectness  and  the  stiff  carriage  of  his  walk.  But  speaking 
of  one's  self  in  the  first  person  singular  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  an  egotism.  If  one  should  say  in  pulpit  address, 
"  When  I  was  in  Paris,"  or  "  As  I  was  going  up  the  Nile," 
the  hearer  for  the  most  part  understands  whether  the 
speaker  means  to  say,  "  Am  I  not  a  wonderful  man  to  have 
been  to  Europe  and  to  Egypt  ? "  In  a  large  and  wealthy 
congregation,  most  of  the  families  of  which  had  been 
abroad,  or  were  in  the  habit  of  going,  the  language  would 
sound  very  differently  from  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the 
same  in  some  smaller  country-place.  If  a  speaker  should  say, 
"  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Gladstone,"  or,  "  When  I  was 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria," —  most  people  would  under- 
stand, '  he  wants  the  credit  of  having  been  to  court,  or  of 
acquaintance  with  the  great';  but  if  he  should  say, his  neigh- 
bor, even  calling  him  by  name,  had  told  him  thus  and  so, 
there  would  be  no  egotism  in  his  way  of  speaking.  If  he 
should  say,  "  I  have  in  my  closet  prayed  for  you,  my  friends," 
and  should  go  on  to  tell  what  and  how  he  had  prayed,  his 
speaking  would  be  thought,  in  most  instances,  to  savor  of 
self.  But  there  is  much  one  may  tell  about  his  own  relig- 
ious experiences,  his  efforts  and  his  prayers,  that  may  come 
forth  with  all  simplicity  and  purity;  and  the  habitual  at- 
tempt to  repress  all  allusion  to  one's  own  religious  experi- 
ences and  efforts  is  unnatural  and  unjust.  It  may  seriously 
defraud  a  congregation  of  their  right  to  know  the  intimate 
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character  of  one  who  professes  to  teach  them,  and  may 
make  the  sermon  to  be  only  dry  bones  or  chafif. 

Self-consciousness,  again,  it  may  be  said,  is  no  element  of 
that  self-presentation  which  introduces  us  to  a  real  man. 
The  appearance  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  always  repels  us. 
We  feel  that  it  is  selfish.  The  word  does  not  mean  altogether 
that  a  man  is  conscious  of  himself,  but  of  other  people,  and 
of  the  admiration  or  indiflference  they  may  feel  for  him.  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  all  good  men  are  self-conscious. 
They  know  the  elevation  of  their  motives,  the  superiority 
of  their  principles.  They  could  not  urge  others  to  goodness 
except  as  they  know  how  faithfully  they  have  striven  to  be 
good,  and  how  great  their  rewards  have  been.  And  all  this, 
too,  about  themselves  they  may  tell,  as  simply  as  Paul  said, 
"  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this 
day ; "  and  as  He  that  was  highest  of  us  all  professed  that  He 
was  "  One  with  the  Father."  But  all  greatest  minds  feel 
more  the  work  to  be  accomplished  than  the  glory  of  the 
work  performed. 

St.  Paul  had  no  fear  of  being  thought  to  indulge  in 
egotism.  His  self-speaking  gave  force  to  his  authority,  and 
lent  a  charm  to  his  persuasions.  The  divine  Providence,  or 
the  Mastership  of  Christ,  chose  him  for  an  apostle,  knowing 
the  peculiarities  of  his  genius,  or  purposely  inspiring  them. 
The  Wisdom  that  rules  the  world  might  have,  so  far  as  we 
know,  communicated  all  statements  of  truth,  all  command- 
ments and  invitations,  without  ever  using  the  medium  of 
human  character.  Such  communications  might  have  been 
made  in  ways  most  unattractive;  not  even  in  the  stars 
which  declare  the  glory  of  God,  or  in  lilies  of  the  field,  or 
fowls  of  the  air,  which  teach  the  providence  of  God.  The 
sands  of  the  desert  or  the  roofs  of  houses  might  have  been 
inscribed  with  them.  God  chose  a  different  way.  "  I  knew 
a  man  in  Christ,"  says  Paul,  "about  fourteen  years  ago," — 
and  so  he  goes  on  to  tell  about  himself,  in  the  third  person, 
what  for  delicacy  or  for  expediency  he  hardly  dared  to  utter 
in  the  first, —  how  he  was  caught  up  into  what  he  thought 
was  the  third  heaven,  and  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or 
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out  of  the  body  he  found  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  heard 
there  revelations  too  glorious  for  him  to  reveal  to  the  worid. 
Every  reader  knows  who  Paul  is  speaking  of,  before  the 
apostle  is  compelled,  by  his  own  simplicity  and  truth,  to  lay 
aside  the  unusual  impersonality  of  speech ;  and  honors  Paul, 
both  for  the  privilege  of  elevation  he  had  enjoyed,  and  for 
his  humility  in  counting  himself  unworthy  of  it.  But  prob- 
ably no  one  thinks  Paul  overstepped  the  bounds  of  modesty 
in  thus  speaking  of  his  superiorities.  There  is  much  beside 
in  his  epistles  in  which  the  first-personal  pronoun  is  made 
use  of.  What  more  could  he  have  said  to  show  the  high 
rate  at  which  he  esteemed  himself  than  when  he  wrote,  "  Be 
ye  followers  of  me  as  I  am  also  of  Christ,"  as  he  wrote  re- 
peatedly? And  what  a  profession  it  was  when  he  said,  "  We 
were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren "  I  and  how  his  authority  declares  itself  when  he  said^ 
"  Shall  I  come  to  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love  ?  "  And  so  all 
through  his  epistles  we  see  the  person  Paul ;  we  see  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was ;  we  get  a  clearer  idea  of  his  disposi- 
tion, his  manners,  and  his  principles  than  could  be  given  by 
any  biographer  of  his  who  should  attempt  to  sum  up  in 
paragraphs  or  pages  the  genius  and  character  of  the  great 
apostle.  Yet  in  all  this  constant  appearance  of  personality 
is  no  egotism.  But  there  is  a  great  charm.  All  the  truth 
he  delivers  comes  to  our  minds  mingled  with  the  medium 
through  which  it  flows,  as  when  we  look  into  some  running 
brook,  it  is  not  the  mere  colorless  water  we  observe ;  but, 
though  it  is  only  for  the  water's  sake  the  channel  is  hollowed 
oat,  we  see  gravel  and  sand  made  beautiful  beneath,  and 
grasses  and  weeds  that  sway  gently  with  the  flow,  or  per- 
haps small  fishes  darting  and  glancing  along,  or  an  insect 
with  gauzy  wings  that  flits  above  the  shallows ;  and  we  see 
deeply  within  even  the  sunshine  that  has  come  down  from 
the  distant  heavens  to  glorify  the  scene ;  and  yet  the  water 
is  not  changed  for  its  refreshment  or  other  helpfulness.  And 
the  truth  which  Paul  presents  comes  all  the  more  attractive 
and  impressive,  because,  added  to  the  importance  of  the 
message  which  tells  of  the  solemn  interests  of  the  soul,  we 
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are  touched  all  along,  as  we  read,  with  admiration,  rever- 
ence, and  love  for  Paul  himself.  Even  when  he  talks  about 
events  in  his  own  history,  still  we  see  nothing  in  his  words 
like  a  desire  for  personal  prominence.  But  by  so  doing  he 
gives  to  the  truth,  as  it  were,  "a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  Is  it  our  human  weakness,  that  we  so  love  to 
mingle  in  with  the  sublimest  truth  images  of  human  beings, 
and  thoughts  of  how  much  man  has  done  and  suffered  and 
loved?  If  so,  then  "out  of  weakness  we  are  made  strong." 
I  might  refer  also  to  our  Great  Master,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  exceeding  value  of  the  appearance  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  proclaiming  truth.  Do  any  readers  think  that  these 
examples  are  so  high,  that  we  must  not  consent  to  argue 
from  them  to  what  is  suitable  for  teachers  of  inferior 
mould  ?  I  reply.  Nature  is  nature ;  that  which  charms  and 
impresses  in  the  highest  may  be  charming  and  impressive, 
though  in  a  lower  degree,  in  the  lowest, —  as  the  flight  of  a 
bird  through  the  air  is  admirable,  even  if  it  does  not  inspire 
with  wonder,  like  the  eagle's  or  the  lark's  ascent  to  utmost 
skies. 

It  is  true  that  some  writers  and  speakers  are  personally 
intrusive,  and  seek  to  usurp  the  rights  of  other  minds. 
They  strongly  assert  themselves.  They  present  their  pri- 
vate opinions  with  magisterial  authority ;  and  if  they  pay  to 
others  the  compliment  of  attempting  to  fortify  their  positions 
with  argument,  they  sometimes  imply  that  their  private 
views  possess  a  moral  and  supreme  authority.  Perhaps  it 
requires  an  unusual  degree  of  goodness  to  admit  others  to  a 
complete  equality  with  one's  self;  but  while  most  persons 
seek  to  do  so,  these  of  whom  I  speak  scarce  make  an  effort 
in  that  direction.  They  seem  to  themselves  to  see  their  own 
points  clearly,  but  they  are  unable  to  put  themselves  behind 
another's  eyes.  They  have  not  patience  to  learn  how  it  is 
that  truth  appears  to  other  persons,  and  are  too  proud  or 
conceited  to  admit  the  possibility  of  false  vision  on  their 
own  part.  We  forgive  such  writers,  at  times,  for  their  great 
earnestness;  but  sometimes  we  fortify  ourselves  against 
them,  and  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so,  lest  we  should  suffer 
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ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  force  of  their  urgent 
personality.  But  it  requires  great  patience  on  our  part 
often,  to  put  others  at  our  point  of  view.  Our  vehemence 
does  not  permanently  aid  us  to  that  end.  If,  for  a  moment, 
we  have  encroached  on  the  rights  of  another's  mind,  he 
recovers  himself  in  time,  like  the  unstringed  bow,  and  per- 
haps recoils  to  a  point  farther  from  our  convictions  than  that 
where  first  we  found  him.  It  is  true  his  convictions  may 
seem  to  us  to  involve  immorality,  to  be  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted. All  the  more  is  it  necessary  that  our  arguments 
should  admit  his  right  to  his  own  individuality.  Our  per- 
suasions must  be  respectful  and  tender ;  our  denunciations 
are  nothing  worth,  as  long  as  we  cannot  inspire  him  with  a 
sense  of  our  own  authority. 

To  be  correctly  pei-sonal,  one  must  preach  evidently  from 
his  own  experience.  This  truth  is  largely  or  universally 
admitted,  in  word  at  least ;  yet  the  nature  of  it  is  not  always 
clearly  perceived.  The  best  preachers  preach  as  if  the  truth 
of  God  had  been  originally  communicated  to  themselves. 
And  so,  indeed,  it  is.  For,  however  much  we  may  be  in- 
structed by  others,  however  much  we  may  draw  truth  from 
prophets  and  apostles,  however  with  great  reverence  we  ap- 
peal to  the  Master,  we  accomplish  little  for  others  unless  the 
words  we  have  received  have  created  an  original  life  in 
ourselves.  Christ  may  be  the  bearer  of  the  torch ;  it  may 
shine  upon  our  own  way ;  we  may  reflect  a  faint  light  from 
it  upon  the  world.  But  it  is  only  when  the  torch  in  our  own 
hands  is  lighted  by  his  word  that  we  can  kindle  a  fire  or 
light  a  flame  in  others'  hands  or  hearts. 

To  preach  an  external  fact,  mentally  acknowledged  but 

not  spiritually  perceived,  is  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 

relationship  of  the  soul  to  truth.     The  preaching  of  external 

facts,  and  much  historical  and  dogmatic  preaching,  fails  at 

last  of  a  living  interest.     It  may  be  good  for  information, 

but  that  is  only  subsidiary  to  the  true  influences  upon  the 

soul.     It    is  good  for  disputation,  and  controversy  has  its 

place  of  importance.     But  such  preaching  has  no  origin  in 

the  heart.     By  it  the  soul  of  the  preacher  is  not  brought 
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near  to  the  soul  of  the  hearer,  and  no  spiritual  union  is 
established  between  them. 

The  appearance  of  the  person  seen  through  and  beneath 
the  veil  of  his  pages  and  his  speech  is  often  felt  as  some- 
thing kindly  and  companionable.  The  reader  may  be  alone 
in  his  apartment,  but  the  author  is  with  him  there.  The 
reader  takes  down  the  silent  volume  from  his  shelf,  and, 
out  from  faint  shades  of  the  past,  presents  himself  the  Father 
of  History ;  or  the  great  Roman  orator  comes  to  seat  himself 
by  the  side  of  his  admirer.  Saintly  George  Herbert,  with 
his  singing  robes,  Izaak  Walton,  cheery  and  loving,  come  at 
his  call.  John  Bunyan  shows  him  anew  the  way  of  the 
pilgrimage,  or  Boswell  chats  with  him  about  the  literary  giant 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  enjoys  the  companionship.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  hearer  at  church.  He  may  be  a 
stranger  in  the  congregation,  and,  though  a  constant  attend- 
ant, may  have  felt  that  common  solitude,  so  hard  to  feel,  of 
being  alone  amidst  social  acquaintanceship.  But  if  the 
speaker  talks  personally,  not  abstractly ;  if  he  is  alive  with 
his  subject  and  warm  in  his  sympathies ;  if  he  speaks  out 
of  his  personal  experience,  and  not  as  he  has  been  taught,  or 
has  argued  it  is  right  to  speak, — the  hearer  is  di-awn  by  mag- 
netic attraction,  and  feels  the  speaker  to  be  his  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  friend.  Some  will  feel  that  the 
expression  of  the  speaker's  experience,  allusions  to  himself, 
the  exhibition  on  his  part  of  the  coloring,  bright  or  sad  or 
serene,  which  life  and  thought,  which  suffering  and  love,  im- 
part to  his  discourse,  are  really  a  compliment  to  the  hearer. 
The  hearer  is  not  thrust  off  at  arm's-length.  He  is  not 
bidden  to  feel  his  inferiority.  He  is  not  declared  unworthy 
of  the  sympathy  of  one  whose  calling  and  position  are  so 
high.  The  hearer  in  such  a  circumstance  is  addressed  as 
himself  a  person,  as  capable  of  friendship;  and  if  the 
preacher  should  speak  to  him  as  a  sinner,  and  imply  that  his 
own  heart  was  consecrate  to  God,  still  the  shuttle  passes 
backwards  and  forwards  between  them,  and  the  tie  of  a 
common  humanity  binds  them  strongly  together. 

There  is  something  in  each  individual  which,  in  common 
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conyersatioii,  is  called  "his  way."  True,  it  is  something 
external.  It  is  not  his  conscience ;  nor  is  it  reason  in  him ; 
it  is  not  clear  intellect ;  it  is  not  especially  a  spiritual  qual- 
ity. By  means  of  reason,  of  conscience,  intellect,  and  spirit- 
ual being,  the  individual  resembles  all  others  in  the  world; 
and  these  attributes  of  being  are  as  strictly  impersonal  as  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  are  something  inseparable  from  the  ocean 
at  large,  though  now  they  may  break,  one  by  one  against  the 
rocks,  or  run  up  into  some  narrow  cove,  or  roll  and  lose 
themselves  upon  the  sand.  But  there  is  something  —  it  is 
Indescribable  —  in  each  person  by  which  he  is  made  separate 
and  distinct  from  all.  others.  It  is  in  face  and  form ;  it  is  in 
gesture  and  motion ;  it  is  in  tone  of  voice ;  it  is  in  impul- 
siveness or  consideration  ;  it  is  in  fancy,  in  humor,  in  wit; 
it  is  in  imagination ;  it  is  in  sturdy  sense ;  it  is  in  genial 
attractiveness,  or  in  solitary  introvei'sion ;  it  is  in  native 
disposition  and  moral  determination.  It  is  in  these,  and 
more  than  these ;  and  it  is  in  all  the  complications  of  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  It  is  by  these  that  we  attract  and 
repel.  For  these  we  love,  often,  more  quickly,  more  tenderly, 
more  warmly,  than  for  pure  and  elevated  principle,  for  a 
well-balanced  character  and  a  good  life.  Often  we  cannot 
tell  why  we  love.  We  wonder  why  such  and  such  people 
fancy  one  another,  as  the  expression  is.  But  the  catching  of 
the  fancy  and  the  bonds  of  affection  come  very  largely  from 
these  peculiarities.  On  these  accounts,  personal  biographies 
have  their  charms,  though  in  the  events  of  great  men's  lives, 
and  in  their  deeds,  we  may  have  a  more  serious  interest. 
These  peculiarities  are  of  great  importance.  We  say  of  little 
children,  when  we  listen  to  their  prattle,  their  broken  sen- 
tences and  strange  beginnings  of  ideas,  "  How  cunning  they 
are ! "  We  say  the  same  of  kittens.  The  Divine  Creator 
might  have  made  us  without  such  individualities  as  are  capa- 
ble of  identifying  us  among  others;  but  he  had  good 
reason  for  putting  conscience,  love,  understanding,  spiritual 
power,  into  forms  strictly  individual  and  peculiar,  just  as 
he  chose  to  put  beauty  into  the  various  forms  and  hues  of 
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flowers,  the  shape  and  color  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  the  clouds 
and  skies. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  a  very  instructive  passage  that  comes 
just  to  the  point  which  we  are  considering ;  and  as  it  is  in 
one  of  his  earliest  writings  and  may  not  be  well  known  to 
some  readers  of  the  present  day,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it 
here.  In  his  address  to  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge, 
he  says,  "  I  once  heard  a  preacher  who  sorely  tempted  me  to 
say,  I  would  go  to  church  no  more.  Men  go,  thought  I, 
where  they  are  wont  to  go ;  else  had  no  soul  entered  the 
temple  in  the  afternoon.  A  snow-storm  was  falling  around 
us.  The  snow-storm  was  real,  the  preacher  merely  spec- 
tral ;  and  the  eye  felt  the  sad  contrast  in  looking  at  him  and 
then  out  of  the  window  into  the  beautiful  meteor  of  the 
snow.  He  had  lived  in  vain.  He  had  no  word  intimating 
that  he  had  laughed  or  wept,  was  married  or  in  love,  had 
been  commended  or  cheated  or  chagrined.  If  he  had  ever 
lived  and  acted,  we  were  none  the  wiser  for  it.  The  capital 
secret  of  his  profession  —  namely,  to  convert  life  into  truth — 
he  had  never  learned."  And  there  is  more,  in  continuation, 
to  the  same  pui-pose,  which  every  reader  of  this  page  will  be 
glad  to  turn  to,  to  read  for  the  first  time,  or  to  renew  in  rec- 
ollection. And  is  not  Mr.  Emerson,  as  a  writer,  an  eminent 
example  of  the  great  value  of  personality  in  style  ?  Even  if, 
in  his  words  and  sentences  and  his  style  of  address,  he 
reminds  us  of  the  purity  of  a  marble  statue  as  much  as  of  a 
man,  yet  even  an  Apollo  in  marble  is  emblem  of  a  soul  that 
looks  to  eternal  good,  and  to  the  triumph  over  evil ;  and 
through  all  Mr.  Emerson's  pages,  we  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  his  sincerity  and  high-mindedness. 

All  will  admit  that  a  preacher  must  have  a  personal  inter- 
est in  his  cause.  No  Jonah  is  allowed  to  feel  that  he  is  right 
in  carrying  unwillingly  his  message  to  Nineveh;  and  no 
man  writes  religiously  who  is  an  unwilling  or  unconscious 
scribe  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Personal  interest  in  a  great  cause 
is  eloquence;  is  there  any  other  source  of  eloquence?  Dec- 
lamation is  nothing.  Personal  interest  is  the  essential  of 
successful  advocacy.    At  the  bar  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  the 
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same  principle  prevails ;  the  advocate  moves  the  court  and 
jury  most  whose  sympathies  make  his  client's  cause  his  own. 
The  personal  interest  of  the  preacher  in  the  truth  comes 
from  the  dealings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  his  own  soul.  But 
whoever  has  a  personal  interest  in  religious  truth  has  also 
this  other  great  element  of  power, —  a  personal  interest  in 
those  whom  he  addresses.  He  is  not  an  essayist.  He  writes 
not  his  sermon  abstractly  in  his  study,  to  be  repeated  only 
word  for  word,  or  to  be  as  well  repeated  by  another  as  by 
himself.  If  he  addresses  an  unknown  congregation,  he 
knows  that  men  with  souls,  with  sorrows,  and  with  sins,  and 
the  innocent,  the  pure,  and  the  pious  are  before  him ;  and,  at 
once,  as  he  rises,  the  people  are  transfigured  to  his  view. 
No  more  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  great  and  the  lowly, — 
no  more  the  idle  and  thoughtless ;  he  sees  an  assembly  whose 
members  have  all  entered  upon  an  eternal  pilgrimage,  as  if 
mortal  life  had  ended  to  them,  and  the  cares  and  sorrows  of 
this  world  were  only  so  many  means  or  obstacles  in  their 
path.  He  is  ready  to  weep  with  them  that  weep,  and  to  re- 
joice with  them  that  rejoice.  He  is  exalted  by  the  faith  of 
the  faithful,  and  he  feels  the  loss  and  the  wretchedness  of 
the  wicked  as  a  personal  pain  and  limitation. 

He  exhorts  his  hearers.  Perhaps  he  does  not  say,  *'I 
exhort,"  but  he  feels  the  spirit  of  exhortation  in  his  heart, 
and  it  appears  in  his  address.  This,  indeed, —  the  exercise 
of  this  power, —  is  the  one  essential  work  of  the  preacher, 
hy  which  he  differs  from  all  other  public  speakers.  He  is 
not  like  a  hydrant  which  pours  forth  its  waters  indiscrim- 
inately to  all  comers,  nor  a  fountain  which  sends  up  its 
glittering  shaft  to  shine  beneath  the  silent  skies,  and  fall  in 
sparkling  drops,  to  be  admired  by  any  chance  observer ;  he 
has  a  special  work  to  be  done  upon  or  for  each  one  who  may 
chance  to  attend  his  service.  He  is  a  man  among  men. 
He  is  a  neighbor  and  a  friend.  He  is  to  let  his  light  shine, 
not  over  an  uninhabited  waste,  but  into  human  hearts.  In 
the  pulpit  he  is  holding  converse  with  individuals;  and 
though  he  may  not  address  them  each,  and  by  name,  the 
nearer  approach  he  makes  to  personal  conversation,  the  more 
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lively  and  deep  becomes  his  own  interest  in  the  service  he 
performs,  and  the  more  sure  he  is  that  he  is  accomplishing 
the  work  to  which  he  is  sent.  And  the  congregation,  with 
whom  he  talks  rather  than  before  whom  he  delivers  himself 
of  a  discourse,  feel  the  reality  of  the  one  who  addresses 
them,  the  reality  of  the  service  he  does  to  them ;  and  while 
he  is  most  completely  personal  himself,  they  feel  least  the 
admiration  the  accomplished  orator  evokes,  and  most  the 
value  of  the  truth  the  preacher  is  sent  to  convey. 

Edgab  Buckingham. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

INTBODUCTION. 

The  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  other  writings  claiming  a  high 
antiquity,  has  been  made  to  pass  the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism 
since  the  revival  of  Oriental  learning ;  and,  like  not  a  few  of 
them,  has  been  denied  the  venerable  age  which  had  before 
been  awarded  to  it.  I  do  not  complain  that  these  writings 
have  been  tried  in  so  purifying  a  fire.  Nor  will  I  complain 
that  there  has  been  some  rashness  manifested  in  this  process 
of  purification,  since  in  all  first  attempts  more  or  less  imper- 
fection must  exist.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  in  the  end,  after  thorough  scholarship  and  laborious 
research  have  done  their  work,  that  many  of  those  writings 
whose  antiquity  has  been  denied  will  again  be  installed  in 
their  original  places  of  reverence  and  age.  The  tendency  is 
in  that  direction  even  at  this  time,  and  it  will  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  discoveries  of  scholars  in  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  cities  give  decisive  evidence  of  the  general  and 
sometimes  minute  accuracy  of  the  accounts  which  these 
books  contain,  and  of  a  literature  as  abundant,  as  various, 
and  as  copious  as  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch. 

There  was  a  time,  and  it  is  not  long  since,  when  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus  was  looked  upon  as  largely  mythical,  as 
composed  of  "tales  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  Father 
of  History " ;  but  almost  every  modem  discovery  goes  to 
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confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  Herodotus,  and  convict  the 
incredulity  of  his  critics.  The  same  is  true  of  other  ancient 
documents,  and  fragments  of  documents,  which  have  come 
do^n  to  our  day.  Thorough  modem  research  seems  to  be 
fest  confirming  the  old  opinion  respecting  the  antiquity  and 
authenticity  of  the  writings  which  claim  to  be  the  work  of 
ancient  men. 

The  Old  Testament  writings  have  shared  to  some  extent 
the  fate  of  the  writings  of  Herodotus  and  other  ancient 
authors.  Their  historical  parts  have  been  put  to  the  test  of 
criticism,  and  have  been  declared  wanting.  But  recent  dis- 
coveries and  more  thorough  examination  are  confirming  their 
general  accuracy,  and  winning  back  to  them  a  continually 
increasing  portion  of  the  confidence  which  they  formerly 
commanded.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  writings  of  Moses,  as  they  are  usually  called,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by  the  most  profound 
scholars.  Perhaps  no  work  claiming  its  origin  in  remote 
antiquity  has  passed  through  such  an  ordeal,  and  with  such 
various  results.  In  the  first  instance  a  very  modern  date 
was  given  to  it ;  the  dJgQ  of  Ezra  was  reported  by  some  as 
that  in  which  it  first  saw  the  light.  The  date  of  its  origin 
has,  however,  been  receding,  and  generally  an  antiquity  con- 
siderably higher  is  now  conceded  to  it  by  most  of  the  same 
school  of  critics. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  the  progress 
of  criticism  upon  the  age  and  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. I  have  made  these  remarks  to  notify  my  readers  of 
the  present  tendency  of  that  kind  of  criticism,  which  has 
been,  by  some  defenders  of  the  ancient  records,  styled 
"destructive,"  that,  they  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  arguments  which  I  propose  to  adduce  in  this 
article,  to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  is  of  the  age  of  Moses ; 
that  there  are  reasons,  by  no  means  without  weight,  for  the 
opinion  that  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
called  the  Pentateuch,  were  in  the  main  compiled  and 
written  either  by  Moses  himself,  or  by  one  or  more  of  his 
contemporaries,  perhaps    under    his    direction,   or,   at    the 
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latest,  by  his  immediate  successors.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
plan  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  the  truth  of 
the  statements  made  in  them,  though  incidentally  I  shall 
touch  that  subject.  My  object  is  a  single  and  simple  one. 
I  wish  to  present  the  reasons  which  have  induced  many  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  and  the  great  mass  of  believers, 
so  far  as  they  have  had  reasons  to  give  for  their  belief,  for 
attributing  the  Pentateuch  to  an  author  or  authors  of  the 
Mosaic  Age.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  show  or  maintain  that 
these  writings  have  come  down  to  us  without  damage,  in 
their  original  state  precisely.  I  shall  assume  that  they  have 
met  with  the  same  fate  in  their  transmission  to  our  age 
which  has  befallen  all  other  ancient  writings.  Nor  shall  I 
claim  for  them  any  inspiration,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
I  shall  examine  them  as  I  would  any  other  writings  of 
antiquity. 

I  propose  this  only  as  my  theme, —  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence of  the  origin  and  age  of  the  first  five  books  in  our 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Pentateuch.  I  call  this  article  a 
study  because  it  is  the  result  of  my  own  personal  investiga- 
tion extending  over  a  period  approaching  half  a  century, 
and  during  a  portion  of  which  time  my  duty  as  teacher  at 
Meadville  required  me  to  read  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Hebrew  literature  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  annually  with  the  students ;  and  nothing  has  sur- 
prised or  pained  me  more  of  late  years  than  the  careless 
facility  with  which  even  men  having  the  reputation  of 
scholarship  copy  and  adopt  the  statements  of  others,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  come  over  the  sea,  without  verifying 
them ;  and  are  not  only  led  far  astray  themselves,  which 
would  be  little,  but  they  lead  far  astray  multitudes  of  others 
who  confide  in  them,  just  as  if  they  were  authority,  and 
knew  themselves,  by  their  own  studies,  whereof  they  affirm. 
The  credulous,  confiding  public  is  flooded  with  books  and 
pamphlets  written  without  knowledge  and  published  with- 
out thought.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  do  to  rewrite  a  dry, 
dull  book  into  a  fresh  and  attractive  one,  and  to  scatter 
broadcast  in  volume  or  pamphlet,  in  essay  or  sermon,  the 
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crude,  wild,  baseless  theories  and  hypotheses  of  persons 
•who,  like  the  old  Athenians,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell 
some  new  thing,  or  startle  men  with  some  astonishing  dis- 
covery, or  mortify  them  with  some  bold  irreverence.  No 
responsibility  seems  to  be  felt  for  the  influence  of  opinions, 
and  little  regard  is  paid  oftentimes  to  truth.  There  is  hot 
haste  to  get  every  new  hypothesis,  the  last  guess,  before  the 
public.  It  goes  up  like  a  rocket,  fizzing  and  sparkling,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  on-lookers,  but  soon  grows  dim,  fades 
away,  disappears,  and  disappoints. 

No  such  charge  as  haste  or  want  of  care  can  be  attributed 
to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  study.  Want  of 
skill,  want  of  knowledge,  may  be  its  vital,  fatal  defects. 
Had  I  known  more,  I  should  have  escaped  my  errors ;  had  I 
delayed  publication  longer,  I  might  have  been  wiser  and  not 
have  printed  my  conclusions.  But  such  as  I  have,  after 
these  long  years  of  inquiry,  I  give,  in  the  hope  that  my 
contribution  to  this  branch  of  biblical  criticism  will  not  be 
wholly  in  vain. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  subject  in 
hand,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
construction  and  contents  of  the  work  which  we  are  to 
examine,  that  the  course  of  our  inquiry  may  be  clearly 
understood.  The  Pentateuch  is  composed  of  a  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  the  three  great  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  people, — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Genesis  xii.-L., —  preceded  by  a 
sketch  of  the  creation  and  the  flood,  and  genealogies  of  the 
descendants  of  Adam  in  the  line  of  Abraham  to  him  (Gene- 
sis i.-xi.)  ;  and  followed,  after  an  interval  of  centuries,  with 
an  account  of  the  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  and 
their  escape  from  bondage  to  Mount  Sinai  (Exodus  i.-xix.). 
All  this  is  historical,  and,  excepting  what  is  in  Exodus,  relates 
to  what  transpired  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  may  have 
been  the  work  of  some  other  person,  even  after  his  death. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  what  is  contained  in  Exodus  up  to 
the  twentieth  chapter  was  written  by  him. 

This  inquiry  respecting  the  origin  and  age  of  the  Penta- 
teuch may  be  pursued,  if  one  pleases,  as  a  purely  literary 
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one ;  for  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  not  ours,  nor  is  the  Law 
our  rule  of  life.  Whatever  may  prove  true  in  regard  to  the 
Pentateuch,  our  relations  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to  man  are 
unchanged.  Whether  the  Law  was  of  human  or  of  divine 
origin,  we  are,  as  Christians,  to  obey  Christ,  and  accept  the 
"  substance,"  of  which  the  Law,  at  the  best,  was  only  a 
"  shadow."     As  a  purely  literary  inquiry  I  shall  discuss  it. 

Three  distinct  questions  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion in  pursuing  our  inquiry :  Is  the  Pentateuch  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Moses  ?  Is  Moses  its  author  ?  Does  it  contain 
a  reliable  account  of  the  revelation  which  God  made  to  the 
Jews?  The  first  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  yet  both  the  others  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  first  two  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  last  in  the  negative.  The  second  may  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  the  first  and  last  in  the  affirmative. 
We  can  suppose  Moses  wrote  the  book  and  wrote  incor- 
rectly. We  can  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  Mosaic  Age,  and  yet 
not  written  by  him.  We  can  suppose  that,  though  not 
written  by  him,  it  contains  the  truth. 

In  this  study  I  propose  to  examine  and  answer  the  first 
question :  Is  the  Pentateuch  as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses  ? 
The  inquiry  will  be  divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  The  his- 
torical indications  of  the  existence  of  the  book ;  and  (2)  the 
evidence  to  be  derived  from  its  internal  character ;  or  the 
external  and  internal  evidence.  I  shall  commence  with  the 
first. 

PaBT  I.      EXTEENAL  EviDENCB. 

In  tracing  the  historical  references  to  this  work,  we  must 
have  regard  to  the  character  of  the  writings  in  which  the 
references  are  contained,  and  to  the  state  of  mind  which  the 
people  were  in  to  whom  these  writings  were  addressed. 
Where  a  people  are  well  acquainted  with  a  book,  the  refer- 
ences to  it  will  be  incidental  rather  than  direct,  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  The  Pentateuch,  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  was  so  well  known  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be 
definite  in  describing  the  book  when  references  were  made 
to  it.  The  copy  used,  the  page  from  which  the  quotation 
was  taken,  or  to  which  reference  was  made,  were  not  stated. 
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IVie  "Writer  or  speaker  thought  he  had  been  suflSciently 
explicit  if  lie  had  said  "  The  Law,"  or  "  The  Law  of  Moses," 
Cfi  ^^The  Book  of  the  Law."  More  frequently  in  that  age  the 
Pentateuch  was  called  only  "  The  Law."  Let  us,  then,  trace 
\)ack  from  this  period,  in  which  the  Pentateuch  was  unde- 
niably called  "  The  Law  "  when  reference  was  made  to  it, 
indications  of  its  existence  in  still  earlier  periods.  And  if 
we  find  references  made  to  "  The  Law,"  and  to  "  The  Book 
of  the  Law,"  and  to  "  The  Law  of  Moses,"  and  to  "The  Law 
of  the  Lord,"  we  are  bound  to  infer,  unless  overpowering 
reasons  to  the  contrary  can  be  given,  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
the  book  referred  to ;  and  especially  are.  we  bound  to  infer 
this  if  quotations  are  made  from  the  book  referred  to  which 
are  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it,  or  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  the  quotations  were  made.  These  state- 
ments, if  reduced  to  a  canon  of  criticism,  would  give  the 
following  law  of  historical  inquiry,  which  I  believe  to  be 
correct;  namely,  if  we  find  that  an  ancient  book  is  referred 
to,  in  all  later  works,  by  the  name  which  is  now  given  to 
it,  and  that  references  are  made  to  it,  and  that  quotations 
are  made  from  its  contents,  such  substantially  as  we  now 
find  in  it,  then  the  proper  conclusion  is,  that  the  book  is  the 
same  as  that  which  we  possess. 

This  law  of  historical  criticism  I  intend  to  apply  to  this 
inquiry  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  as  that  in  which  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  I  propose  to  go  back  step  by  step,  examin- 
ing all  the  writings  relating  to  the  subject  which  have  come 
dqwn  to  our  time,  that  we  may  learn  whether  they  refer  to 
the  "  Book  of  Moses,"  and  if  so  in  what  manner.  If  we  find 
such  a  book  alluded  to,  named,  quoted  from,  in  the  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Jewish  people,  then 
the  conclusion  is,  that  the  book  is  at  least  as  old  as  any  of 
these  writings,  just  as  the  traveller  who  has  ascended  the 
Nile  from  Alexandria  up  to  its  outflow  from  a  lake  in  cen- 
tral Africa  would  be  sure  he  had  found  its  source. 

I.  I  begin  with  the  first  book  of  Esdras,  which  was  prob- 
ably written  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ.    It 
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speaks  of  the  "  Book  of  Moses,"  of  "  The  Law  of  Moses,"  of 
"  The  Law  of  the  Lord,"  and  of  "  The  Law."  That  in  the 
last  instance  a  hook  is  meant,  is  clear  from  the  rest  of  the 
passage :  after  Esdras  had  brought  "  The  Law  of  Moses," 
"  When  he  had  opened  the  Law  they  stood  up  "  (ix.,  46). 

The  first  book  of  Maccabees  was  written  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  "The  Book  of  the  Law"  is 
spoken  of  (iii.,  48),  and  "The  Law"  is  very  frequently 
alluded  to  in  it.  The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  writ- 
ten about  a  century  before  the  book  of  Maccabees,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  probable  opinion.  In  this  we  find 
reference  to  "  The  Law  which  Moses  commanded "  (xxiv., 
23),  to  "The  Book  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Most  High  God," 
to  "  The  Law  of  God,"  and  to  "  The  Law  "  very  frequently. 
The  translator  of  this  book,  who  lived  about  seventy  years 
later,  speaks  of  "  The  Law,"  referring  to  the  Pentateuch, 
five  times  in  his  short  preface.  One  hundred  years  earlier 
than  this  book  was  written,  the  Septuagint  translation  was 
made ;  and  one  hundred  years  before  the  Septuagint  transla- 
tion was  made,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  existence. 
How  much  earlier  than  this  it  existed,  I  do  not  now 
attempt  to  decide.  But  that  it  existed  as  early  as  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt.  I  have  now  gone  back  to  the  time  of  the  Prophet 
Malachi.  From  his  time  down  to  the  time  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  who  composed  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  we  have 
no  Jewish  writings. 

What  they  were  accustomed  to  call  the  Pentateuch  when 
they  referred  to  it  by  name,  we  cannot  tell.  It  was  in 
existence  during  this  period  we  know ;  for  the  Septuagint 
translation  was  made,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in 
existence.  Back  to  the  time  of  Malachi  it  is  very  easy  to 
trace  the  use  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Christ.     There  can  be  no  mistake  respecting  it. 

II.  Let  us  now  examine  the  books  which  are  extant  which 
were  written  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  or  rather 
those  which  give  an  account  of  the  nation  after  its  return 
from  the  captivity  to  the  time  of  Malachi ;  for  I  will  omit  a 
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consideration  of  the  testimony  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  for 
the  present.  The  prophecies  of  Malachi,  Zechariah,  and 
Haggai,  and  the  histories  contained  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
cover  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  extend- 
ing back  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  Christ. 
Malachi  exhorts  the  people  to  "remember  the  Law  of 
Moses."  He  accuses  the  priests  of  being  "partial  in  the 
Law,"  and  of  causing  many  to  stumble  at  "  The  Law,"  and 
tells  them  that  the  people  should  seek  "  The  Law  "  at  the 
mouth  of  the  priest  (chapter  iv.,  4;  ii.,  7,  8,  9).  Haggai  is 
directed  by  the  Lord  to  ask  the  "priest  concerning  the 
Law"  (chapter  ii.,  11).  Zechariah  accuses  the  people  of 
making  "  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they  should 
hear  the  Law"  (chapter  vii.,  12).  The  particular  sins  of 
which  these  prophets  reproach  the  people  are  violations  of 
precepts  contained  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  virtues  which 
they  approve  are  founded  on  obedience  to  the  laws  found 
in  it. 

But  we  find  much  more  distinct  reference  to  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  than  in  these 
poetical  books.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah, there  is  a  very  full  account  of  "  The  Book  of  the  Law 
of  Moses."  A  summary  may  be  given  in  a  few  words,  in 
which  the  various  names  by  which  this  book  was  called  may 
be  included.  The  people  spake  to  "Ezra  the  scribe  to 
bring  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  .  . .  and  he  brought 
the  Law  .  .  .  and  read  therein,  .  .  .  and  the  ears  of  all  the 
people  were  attentive  unto  the  Book  of  the  Law.  .  .  .  And 
Ezra  opened  the  Book,"  and  he  appointed  many  others  who 
"  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  Law.  ...  So  they  read 
in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God  distinctly.  .  .  .  And  the 
people  wept  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  Law.  .  .  . 
Also  he  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God."  In  the  tenth 
chapter,  we  read  of  "  God's  law  given  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,"  and  of  that  which  "is  written  in  the  Law."  In  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  it  is  said,  "  They  read  in  the  Book  of 
Moses."  These  passages  show  us  most  clearly  that  this 
book  was  called  by  different  names,  and  that  one  of  them 
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was  simply  ^^  The  Law."  The  passages  quoted  in  Nehemiah 
from  "  The  Book  of  the  Law  "  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Indeed,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  Nehemiah,  as  some  of  the  ablest  critics  con- 
tend, if  it  does  not  date  back  many  years  earlier,  as  is  not 
improbable,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  book  of  Ezra,  which  contains  a  history  of  a  still 
earlier  period,  is  equally  clear  and  explicit  in  its  references 
to  the  Book  of  Moses.  It  is  said  that  they  "  offered  burnt 
offering,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses"  (chapter  iii.,  2) ; 
that  they  "  set  the  priests,  ...  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of 
Moses  "  (chapter  vi.,  18).  We  read  that  Ezra  was  a  "ready 
scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses,"  and  that  he  "  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  Law  of  the  Lord "  (chapter  vii.,  6,  10). 
Strange  wives  are  said  to  have  been  put  away,  according  to 
"  The  Law  "  (chapter  x.,  8).  This  Ezra,  a  learned  scribe  in 
"  The  Law,"  is  said,  in  the  history  which  gives  an  account  of 
his  deeds,  to  have  instructed  the  people  in  the  Law,  and  to 
have  established  the  worship  as  required  by  the  Law.  He 
is  evidently  fully  honored  in  the  book,  but  the  greatest 
work  which  tradition  attributes  to  him  is  not  alluded  to,  not 
hinted  at  in  the  most  remote  manner.  I  refer  to  the  work 
of  recovering  the  Law,  and  putting  in  order  its  commands, 
after  they  had  been  lost  during  the  captivity.  Of  this  work 
nothing  is  said,  nothing  is  hinted.  "The  Book  of  the  Law" 
is  spoken  of  as  something  in  existence,  not  as  something 
which  Ezra  composed  or  compiled  or  found.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin,  Ezra  was  not  its  author.  And 
should  there  be  no  evidence  of  its  existence  before  the  time 
of  Ezra  or  before  the  captivity,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
we  have  not  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence  that  Ezra  was 
the  author  of  the  book,  but  rather  most  abundant  evidence 
should  we  have  to  the  contrary.  The  quotations  which  are 
made  from  this  "  Book  of  the  Law "  are  taken  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it ;  and  the  historical  proof  is 
strong  that  he  read  to  the  people  the  book  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  So  far  the  historical  notices  of  the  book  are  all 
that  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.    No  work 
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of  so  high  antiquity  has  come  down  to  us  with  so  good  evi- 
dence of  its  genuineness. 

A  broader  field  now  opens  before  us,  and  more  difficult  to 
trayerse.  Are  there  any  traces  of  the  existence  of  this  book 
at  an  earlier  period  ?  Are  there  any  references  to  such  a 
work  in  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  in 
writings  of  the  period  of  Ezra  which  relate  to  the  earlier 
times  of  the  people  ?  This  is  the  question  which  is  now  to 
be  answered. 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  the  question  proposed,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  few  particulars  touching  the 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  poetical  and  the  historical. 
Respecting  the  latter  class,  little  or  nothing  need  be  said  by 
way  of  explanation.  In  poetical  books  we  do  not  expect 
such  explicit  references  to  books,  especially  to  those  which 
are  familiar  to  us,  as  in  prose  compositions.  How  few 
references  to  the  New  Testament  of  such  a  nature  as  you 
will  see  in  a  librarian's  catalogue,  or  a  critic's  treatise,  will 
you  find  in  all  the  poetical  works  in  the  English  language ! 
Even  in  our  sacred  poetry,  no  such  specific  titles  of  the  New 
Testament  are  found.  "  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,"  is,  I 
think,  the  most  specific  reference  in  one  of  our  hymn  books. 
And  even  in  sermons,  it  is  not  often  that  book  and  chapter 
and  verse  are  referred  to.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  if 
there  is  such  a  reference  or  allusion  to  the  Gospels  as  enables 
UB  to  perceive  that  such  is  the  poet's  or  preacher's  intent. 
So  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  period  preceding  and  during 
the  captivity ;  all  that  we  can  expect  to  find,  and  all  that  we 
need  to  find,  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  "  Book  of  the 
Law,"  which  Ezra  read  and  taught,  is  such  allusion  to  its 
contents  and  spirit,  and  such  use  of  its  words  and  phrases,  as 
to  show  that  it  was  in  the  poet's  mind.  If  we  demand  more 
proof  than  this,  we  demand  what,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  we  ought  not  to  expect. 

Respecting  the  historical  books,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  period  of  probably  one  thousand  years  is  covered  by 
the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  the  whole  contents 
of  which  would  not  make  a  volume  larger  than  the  fifth 
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volume  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States^  which 
embraces  a  period  of  but  three  years.  The  books  of  Chroni- 
cles cover  the  same  period,  beginning  with  David,  and  giving 
only  brief  genealogies  of  what  preceded  his  time.  Surely,  if 
"The  Law"  was  really  a  well-known  book,  we  should 
expect  to  find  but  very  few  specific  references  to  it.  None, 
indeed,  should  we  expect  to  find  there,  unless  something 
very  closely  connected  with  the  book  itself  should  call  for 
them.  All  that  we  can  expect  is  such  a  reference  to  man- 
ners, customs,  institutions,  duties,  as  shall  indicate  an  exist- 
ing, fundamental  law,  such  as  was  contained  in  Ezra's  "  Book 
of  the  Law,"  which  he  read  to  the  people,  and  taught  them 
to  obey,  as  having  been  given  by  Moses  in  conformity  to  the 
divine  command.  More  reference  than  this  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, I  hesitate  not  to  say,  cannot  be  expected  in  these 
books.  Were  there  more,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  an 
argument,  drawn  from  their  very  frequency,  against  the  relia- 
bleness of  the  books  themselves,  such  as  is  now  drawn  against 
the  reliableness  of  Chronicles,  because  the  writer  has  dwelt 
at  greater  length  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  than  the  writer  of 
the  books  of  Kings  has  seen  fit  to  do.  Let  us  bear  in  mind, 
then,  as  we  proceed  to  examine  these  books,  both  poetical 
and  historical,  that  we  must  not  expect  more,  nor  a  diflPerent 
kind  of,  references  to  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  "  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  authorize.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  Pentateuch  did  exist  as  early  as  the  time  of  David, 
we  cannot  expect  reasonably  any  more  evidence  of  the  fact 
from  these  Jewish  writings  than  I  have  before  indicated. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  examine  the  historical  writings 
which  treat  of  the  period  before  the  captivity  from  the  time 
of  David ;  and  as  some  objection  has  been  raised  against  the 
reliableness  of  the  books  of  the  Chronicles,  I  will  first 
examine  the  books  of  the  Kings.  I  will  mention  the  pas- 
sages in  which  "  The  Book  of  the  Law  "  is  referred  to,  and 
then  I  will  quote  those  words  and  phrases  which  are 
evidently  taken  from  that  book.  This  division  of  the  evi- 
dence seems  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  its  force  folly. 
I  will  then  turn  to  the  books  of  the  Chronicles,  and  inquire 
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whether  there  is  such  an  obvious  prejudice  in  the  writer's 
mind  respecting  this  Book  of  the  Law  as  to  make  void  all 
his  statements  in  regard  to  it. 

In  the  books  of  the  Kings  we  find  the  following  references 
to  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  time  of  Josiah,  whose  reign 
closed  twenty-three  years  before  the  captivity,  we  read 
(II.  Kings  xxii.)  that  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  "  found  the 
Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  which  was  then 
undergoing  repairs.  When  the  king  "  heard  the  words  of 
the  Book  of  the  Law  he  rent  his  clothes  " ;  for  the  people, 
both  under  the  reign  of  his  father  and  that  of  his  grand- 
father for  sixty  years,  had  disregarded  the  Law  utterly, 
having  erected  idols  in  the  Temple  for  the  people,  and 
having  endeavored  by  the  utmost  cruelties  to  exterminate 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  And  in  the  twenty-third  chapter 
we  read  that  the  king  "  read  all  the  words  of  this  covenant 
that  were  written  in  this  book."  And  he  "  commanded  all 
the  people  to  keep  the  passover,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book 
of  this  covenant."  And  he  "  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all 
his  soul  and  with  all  his  might,  according  to  all  the  Law  of 
Moses." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  same  name  is  given  to  the 
book  found  by  Hilkiah  which  was  given  to  the  book  which 
Ezra  used  in  instructing  the  people.  Some  diffioulties,  how- 
ever, have  been  started  respecting  this  transaction  which 
demand  a  moment's  notice.  It  has  been  asked  significantly 
how  it  was  possible  for  Josiah  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
contents  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  the  answer  is  very  easy,  when  we  consider  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom.  Manasseh,  the  grandfather  of 
Josiah,  had  reigned  most  wickedly  for  fifty-five  years.  He 
had  introduced  all  the  "abominations  of  the  heathen," 
had  "  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  had  built 
"  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
iouse  of  the  Lord."  He  also  made  his  son  pass  through 
fire,  and  *' dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and  wizards,"  and 
"shed  innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled  Jerusalem 
from  one  end  to  the  other."     And  Amon,  his  son,  the  father 
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of  Josiah,  in  his  short  reign  of  two  years,  forsook  the  Lord 
and  walked  in .  all  the  way  of  his  fathers.  So  that  for  fifty- 
seven  years  the  Law  had  been  utterly  disregarded,  and  very 
probably  all  the  copies  of  the  Law  on  which  the  wicked 
kings  could  lay  their  hands  had  been  destroyed.  Josiah 
came  to  the  throne  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  only  eight 
years  of  age.  When  he  had  reigned  eighteen  years,  as 
some  maintain,  or  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  reigned  ten  years,  as  others  suppose,  he  appears  to  have 
learned  something  about  the  religion  of  the  fathers,  and  to 
have  commenced  repairs  on  the  Temple.  The  pious  Jews 
would  unquestionably  try  his  disposition  towards  a  change 
from  idol  worship ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  dis- 
posed  to  return  to  the  worship  of  his  fathers,  a  copy  of  the 
Law  was  produced  for  his  examination.  It  was  very  prob- 
ably the  Temple  copy;  perhaps  the  autograph  of  Moses 
which  had  been  hidden  by  the  priests  to  keep  it  from  the 
destroying  hands  of  Manasseh.  As  Hilkiah  expresses  no 
surprise  at  finding  the  book,  nor  Shaphan  at  its  contents, 
they  probably  had  arranged  this  matter  so  as  to  put  this 
venerable  copy  into  the  king's  hands.  Taking  all  these  cir- 
cumstances into  the  account,  it  is  neither  wonderful  that 
Josiah  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  when  the  book  was  read, 
nor  that  Hilkiah  should  have  brought  the  book  from  its 
hiding-place  at  this  time.  It  is  possible,  to  take  another 
view,  that  in  removing  the  rubbish  from  the  Temple,  the 
lost  Mosaic  autograph  copy  of  the  Law  may  have  been 
found,  which  was  kept  in  the  Temple  for  sacred  purposes. 
At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  in  this  account  which  indi- 
cates that  the  book  was  not  in  existence  before  this  time, 
as  some  have  maintained,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  for  how 
could  it  have  been  found  if  it  had  not  existed  before  the 
finding?  De  Wette  admits  that  the  book  here  found  is  the 
Pentateuch.  These  are  his  words :  "  The  discovery  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  in  the  Temple,  under  Josiah's  reign,  about 
624  B.C.,  related  in  II.  Kings  xxii.,  is  the  first  certain  trace 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form."  That  the  Penta- 
teuch was  "  in  its  present  form "  in  the  time  of  Josiah  is 
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STifficiently  clear  from  the  historical  proof  that  we  have 
adduced.  Whether  De  Wette  is  correct  or  not  in  saying 
that  it  is  the  *'  first  certain  trace  of  it  in  its  present  form  " 
will  appear  soon. 

In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  preceded  Josiah  about  one 
hundred  years,  we  read  (II.  Kings  xvii.,  13)  that  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  had  neglected  the  covenant  "  made  with  the 
fathers  ";  and  they  are  exhorted  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways, 
and  to  walk  "according  to  all  the  Law."  In  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  thirty-seventh  verses  it  is  stated  that  the  people 
**  fear  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  after  their  statutes  or 
after  their  ordinances  or  after  the  Law  and  commandment 
which  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of  Jacob " ;  .  .  . 
with  whom  the  Lord  had  made  a  covenant  and  charged 
them,  saying,  "  Ye  shall  not  fear  other  gods,  nor  bow  your- 
selves to  them,  nor  serve  them  (Exodus  xx.,  5).  .  .  .  But 
the  statutes  and  the  ordinances  and  the  Law  and  the  com- 
mandment which  he  wrote  for  you,  ye  shall  observe,  since 
the  Lord  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  refer- 
ence here  to  a  book,  and  the  same  book  which  Josiah  found, 
is  too  clear  to  need  comment.  It  is  so  minutely  described 
as  containing  the  "  statutes,"  and  "  ordinances,"  and  "  com- 
mandments "  that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  books. 

In  about  830  B.C.,  a  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  we  read  (II.  Kings  xiv.,  6)  that  Amaziah,  King 
of  Judah,  "  slew  not  the  children  of  the  murderers  [who  had 
slain  his  father],  according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  wherein  the  Lord  commanded, 
saying.  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  chil- 
dren, nor  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers" 
(Deuteronomy  xxiv.,  16).  Here  the  "  Book  "  is  distinctly 
spoken  of  as  having  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Amaziah,  two  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Josiah.  If 
it  should  be  said  that  this  is  a  remark  of  the  historian 
derived  from  the  opinions  of  his  own  time,  the  case  is 
varied  but  little ;  for  it  would  show  that  in  his  time  the 
antiquity  of  the  book  was  the  common  belief. 
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About  fifty  years  earlier  than  this,  when  Jehoash  was 
anointed  king,  we  read  (II.  Kings  xi.,  12)  that  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  consisted  in  giving  him  "  the 
testimony,"  or,  as  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  translate,  "  The 
Law."  In  Deuteronomy,  xvii.,  18, 19,  it  is  required  of  the 
king  that  he  shall  have  "  a  copy  of  the  Law,"  ..."  to  read 
therein  all  the  days  of  his  life."  It  is  also  recorded  of  Jehu, 
who  reigned  over  Israel  but  a  few  years  earlier,  that  he 
"  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel "  (II.  Kings  x.,  81).  When  the  days  drew  nigh  that 
David  should  die  he  called  Solomon  to  him,  and  charged 
him  most  solemnly  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  "  to 
keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses"  (L  Kings  ii.,  3). 

Such  are  the  explicit  references  in  the  books  of  the  Kings 
to  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  references  are  made  to  one  book, 
the  same  as  that  which  Josiah  had,  and  from  which  Ezra 
taught.  In  about  sixty  pages  of  the  copy  of  the  Bible 
before  me,  containing  a  civil  history  of  five  hundred  years, 
could  more  specific  references  to  the  Pentateuch  have  been 
expected?  So  brief,  so  limited,  is  the  history  that  but  few 
facts  of  any  kind  could  be  stated ;  much  less  could  there  be 
a  continual,  specific  reference  by  name  to  a  book  which  was 
so  well  known  as  that  which  contained  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  nation  must  necessarily  be. 

The  last  remark  suggests  another  argument  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  the  book  during  the  period  of  the  Kings. 
It  is,  that  the  sins  rebuked  are  violations  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
that  the  blessings  promised  are  conditional  upon  obedience 
to  that  law.  The  whole  tone  of  the  history  is  taken  from 
the  Pentateuch.  I  will  enter  into  a  more  minute  examina- 
tion of  this  phenomena,  that  the  force  of  the  argument 
derived  from  it  may  be  more  fully  appreciated.  This  is  the 
second  division  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  books 
of  the  Kings  which  I  proposed  to  examine.  If  we  discover 
that  a  writer  is  borrowing  words  and  phrases  which  we  find 
in  a  book  to  which  he  sometimes  refers  by  the  usual  title, 
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we  are  still  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  he  had  before 
him  the  identical  book  which  has  come  into  our  hands; 
just  as  when  we  find  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
m  the  sermon  or  history  which  we  are  reading,  we  feel 
assured  that  the  author  had  a  copy  of  that  book  substantially 
like  our  own.  I  have  already,  in  the  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  Kings,  made  one  or  two  quotations  which  con- 
tain passages  from  the  Pentateuch.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
show  that  there  is  a  Mosaic  phraseology,  an  introduction  and 
■use  of  religious  terms  and  antique  expressions  which  indicate 
familiarity  with  the  books  of  Moses;  as  the  phrases,  "was 
let  hitherto,"  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  "  given  to  hospitality," 
indicate  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  I.  Kings,  ii.,  3,  Solomon  is  directed  to  keep  the  Law, 
that  "he  may  prosper  in  all  that  he  does," — a  verbal  quota- 
tion from  Deuteronomy  xxix.,  9,  except  the  change  of 
person  from  plural  to  singular  to  adapt  it  to  the  person 
addressed.  In  the  prayer  which  Solomon  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple,  there  are  numerous  words  and 
phrases  taken  from  the  Pentateuch ;  such  as,  "  if  any  man 
trespass  against  his  neighbor,"  "blasting  and  mildew,"  "the 
people  of  thine  inheritance,"  "the  Lord  is  God,  there  is 
none  else."  And  if  we  consider  that,  in  connection  with 
the  us€  of  these  phrases,  Solomon  makes  use  of  these  expres- 
sions, *'  as  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  servant, 
when  thou  broughtest  our  fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt," 
"  there  hath  not  failed  one  word  of  all  his  good  promise 
which  he  promised  by  the  hand  of  Moses  his  servant,"  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  strong  assurance,  not  to  say  certainty,  that 
we  have  the  book  which  contained  those  promises.  In 
chapter  xxi.,  3,  Naboth  says  to  Ahab,  who  had  proposed 
that  Naboth  should  give  him  his  vineyard,  "The  Lord  forbid 
it  me  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee."  The  "inheritance  of  the  fathers"  was  inalienable 
according  to  the  Law,  and  was  considered  very  precious,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Numbers  xxxvi.  In  chapter 
xxii.,  11,  Zedekiah,  a  false  prophet,  who  had  "made  him 
horns  of  iron,"  declared  to  Ahab,  "  With  these  shalt  thou 
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push  the  Syrians,"  referring  directly  to  Deuteronomy  xxxiii., 
17,  where  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  "  his  horns  are  like  the  horns 
of  unicorns ;  with  them  shall  he  push  the  people  together  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  In  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the 
same  chapter  it  is  said,  "  I  saw  all  Israel  ...  as  sheep  that 
have  not  a  shepherd."  This  phrase  is  taken  from  Numbers 
xxvii.,  17 :  "  That  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
sheep  which  have  no  shepherd."  The  agreement  in  the 
Hebrew  is  verbal.  In  the  twenty-seventh  verse,  a  prophet 
is  sentenced  by  the  king  to  eat  the  "bread  of  auction,"  a- 
phrase  taken  from  Deuteronomy  xvi.,  3,  where  the  poor 
bread  which  the  people  were  compelled  to  eat  on  their 
departure  from  Egypt  is  so  called.  In  II.  Kings  ii.,  9,  Elisha 
"prays  Elijah,  "  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  rest  on  me." 
This  phrase,  "double  portion,"  is  taken  from  Deuteronomy 
xxi.,  17,  where  the  portion  of  the  "  first-born  "  is  described 
and  defined.  The  use  of  the  word  ph^  in  the  sense  of  "por- 
tion "  is  found  but  three  times  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
chapter  iii.,  19,  20,  we  find  Elisha  directing  the  king,  when 
he  made  war  upon  the  Moabites,  to  "  fell  every  good  tree," 
which  is  an  allusion  to  Deuteronomy  xx.,  19,  20.  In  chap- 
ter iv.,  16,  we  find  a  very  peculiar  expression  relating  to  the 
birth  of  a  child,  which  is  also  found  in  Genesis  xviii.,  10, 14, 
where  Sarah  is  assured  that  she  shall  have  a  son.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  cases  in  some  of  their  circuhistances  no 
doubt  prompted  the  use  of  the  peculiar  phrase  in  Kings, 
"  About  this  season,  according  to  the  time  of  life,  thou  shalt 
embrace  a  son."  In  the  forty-second  verse  of  this  chapter, 
we  read  that  a  man  brought  to  Elisha  "  bread  of .  the  first- 
fruits,  twenty  loaves  of  barley,  and  full  ears  of  corn " 
(carmeV).  This  word  is  used  to  denote  the  "polenta  of 
early  grain  in  Leviticus  ii.,  14;  xxiii.,  14,"  says  Gese- 
nius.  In  chapter  v.,  27,  we  read  that  the  servant  of  ^Elisha 
went  out  from  his  presence  "  a  leper  white  as  snow."  This 
peculiar  phrase  is  used  in  Numbers  xii.,  10 ;  Exodus  iv.,  6  ; 
and  nowhere  else.  The  phrase,  as  used  in  those  passages 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  is  very  strongly  marked, 
and  is  used  by  the  writer  in  Kings  to  indicate  the  severity 
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of  the  punishment  which  fell  upon  the  servant  of  Elisha.  A 
peculiar  word  is  used  in  Genesis  xix.,  11,  to  indicate  blind- 
ness: "They  smote  the  men  that  were  at  the  door  with 
blindness."  This  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  II.  Kings  vi.,  18  : 
"Smite,  I  pray  thee,  this  people  with  blindness."  Elisha 
doubtless  had  in  his  mind  the  peculiar  word  which  indicated 
the  blindness  with  which  the  rioters  about  Lot's  house  had 
been  smitten.  The  word  is  used  in  only  these  two  instances. 
In  chapter  vii.,  2,  an  unbeliever  is  represented  as  addressing 
Elisha  thus:  "If  the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven, 
might  this  thing  be  ? "  In  Genesis  vii.,  11,  "  the  windows 
of  heaven  "  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  opened  to  produce 
the  devastating  flood.  So  here  the  speaker  says  that  when 
a  flood  comes  again,  this  which  you  have  predicted  may 
happen.  No  references  in  the  Prophets  are  made  to  the 
same  event  in  this  peculiar  phrase  (Isaiah  xxiv.,  18;  Malachi 
iil.,  10),  which  is  used  nowhere  else. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  words  which  are  used 
in  the  books  of  the  Kings,  taken  from  the  Pentateuch.  But 
we  also  find  in  these  books  statements  respecting  the  observ- 
ance of  ordinances  required  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  I.  Kings 
xviii.,  29,  36,  we  read  of  the  "  time  of  offering  the  evening 
sacrifice,"  as  required  in  Exodus  xxix.,  39 ;  and  in  II.  Kings 
iii.,  20,  we  read  that  aid  was  afforded  "  in  the  morning  when 
the  meat-oflfering  was  offered."  Compare  this  with  the  same 
passs^e  in  Exodus,  and  we  shall  find  that  offerings  were 
required  morning  and  evening,  and  that  a  meat  (or  meal) 
offering  was  to  be  offered  with  the  lamb.  In  II.  Kings  iv., 
23,  we  read  of  two  festal  days,  "  the  new  moon  "  and  "  the 
Sabbath."  And  in  the  first  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  we 
read  of  a  creditor  of  whom  a  woman  says,  he  "  is  come  to 
take  unto  him  my  two  sons  to  be  bondmen."  This,  the  Law 
(Leviticus  xxv.,  39)  permitted  and  regulated.  Solomon  is 
represented  as  "  offering  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings," 
both  of  which  were  required  by  the  Law.  He  also  assem- 
bled all  the  people  "at  the  feast  in  the  month  Ethanim, 
which  is  the  seventh  month."  This  was  the  feast  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  Temple  was  dedicated  at  this  time.    On 
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account  of  the  joyfulness  of  the  occasion,  Solomon  doubled 
the  days  of  this  most  joyful  of  all  the  feasts.  In  I.  Kings 
xii.,  32,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  we  read  that 
Jeroboam  "  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in 
Judah,  ...  in  a  month  which  he  had  devised  of  his  own 
heart.*'  Well  did  the  historian  say  this,  for  the  Law  re- 
quired the  feast  to  be  in  the  seventh  month,  not  in  the 
eighth. 

The  testimony  rendered  in  the  books  of  the  Kings  —  by 
the  name  of  the  book,  by  the  use  of  its  peculiaif  terms,  by 
the  quotations  made  from  its  contents,  by  the  description  of 
observances,  sacrifices,  feasts,  offerings,  such  as  the  Law 
requires  —  to  the  existence  of  "the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
Moses "  which  Ezra  used  in  teaching  the  people  is  as  full 
and  as  specific  as,  under  the  circumstances,  we  could  expect. 
Had  we  no  other  writings  of  this  period,  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch  would  be  as  great  as  that  which 
is  furnished  for  the  antiquity  of  any  other  work  of  that  age. 
But  there  are  other  writings.  The  books  of  the  Chronicles 
are  still  to  be  examined.  The  writer  of  these  books  speaks 
more  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  hence  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  his  writings  more  frequent  reference  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  religion.  De  Wette,  Kuenen  especially, 
and  others,  have  decried  these  books  because  they  have  what 
they  call  a  Levitical  spirit.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  priestly 
spirit  is  more  likely  to  bias  a  historian  than  a  political 
spirit.  There  has  been  no  evidence  brought  that  the  bias  of 
the  writer  has  corrupted  his  integrity.  At  all  events,  I  am 
sure  that  the  reader,  after  comparing  what  the  chronicler 
has  recorded  respecting  the  Law  with  what  is  said  respect- 
ing it  in  the  books  of  the  Kings,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
think  that  his  Levitical  bias  has  done  him  serious  harm  as  a 
historian.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  this  writer,  who  has  been 
so  unceremoniously  treated,  has  to  say  of  the  Law,  and  the 
customs  of  the  people  so  far  as  they  regarded  the  Law. 

In  I.  Chronicles  xvi.,  40,  we  read  that  Zadok  the  priest 
did  "according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord, 
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which  he  commanded  Israel."  In  chapter  xxii.,  12,  13, 
David  charges  Solomon  to  "keep  the  Law  of  the  Lord," 
and  to  "take  heed  to  fulfil  the  statutes  and  judgments 
which  the  Lord  charged  Moses  with  concerning  Israel."  In 
n.  Chronicles  vi.,  16,  Solomon  prays  that  God's  promise  to 
his  father,  founded  on  this  condition, — if  "thy  children  take 
heed  to  walk  iti  my  Law," — may  be  fulfilled  in  him.  This 
passage  has  been  quoted  before,  from  Kings.  In  chapter 
xii.,  1,  Rehoboam  is  said  to  have  forsaken  "  the  Law  of  the 
Lord."  In  chapter  xiv.,  4,  Judah  is  commanded  "  to  do  the 
Law."  In  chapter  xvii.  is  an  account  of  the  good  king 
Jehoshaphat's  sending  out  teachers  to  instruct  the  people ; 
and  "  they  took  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  with  them, 
and  went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
taught  the  people."  In  chapter  xxiii.,  18,  it  is  said  that 
Jehoiada  appointed  persons  who  should  "offer  the  burnt- 
offerings  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses." 
In  chapter  xxv.,  4,  we  read  that  Amaziah  slew  not  the  chil- 
dren of  his  father's  murderers,  "  but  did  as  it  is  written  in 
the  Law  of  the  Book  of  Moses,  where  the  Lord  commanded, 
raying,  "  The  fathers  shall  not  die  for  the  children,  neither 
shall  the  children  die  for  the  fathers,  but  every  man  shall 
-die  for  his  own  sin."  This  passage  is  quoted  from  Deuter- 
onomy xxiv.,  16.  The  parallel  passage  is  II.  Kings  xiv.,  6. 
In  chapter  xxx.,  16,  we  read  that  the  priests  and  Levites 
stood  in  their  "  place,  .  .  .  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses." 
In  the  thirty-first  chapter,  Hezekiah  directs  that  "  morning 
and  evening  burnt-offerings,  and  the  burnt-offerings  for  the 
Sabbaths,  and  for  the  new  moons,  and  for  the  set  feasts " 
shall  be  offered,  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord." 
He  further  directed  that  "  the  portion  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  "  should  be  given  them,  "  that  they  might  be  encour- 
aged in  the  Law  of  the  Lord."  And  "  every  work  that  he 
began  ...  in  the  Law  ...  he  did  with  all  his  heart."  In 
chapter  xxxiii.,  8,  we  read  of  "  the  whole  Law  and  the  stat- 
utes and  ordinances  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  In  chapter 
xxxiv.,  we  have  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  "  Book  of 
the  Law  of  the  Lord  given  by  Moses,"  parallel  to  the  pas- 
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sage  in  II.  Kings,  xxii.  In  chapter  xxxv.,  Josiah  commands 
to  kill  the  passover  "  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by 
the  hand  of  Moses  " ;  and  they  did  "  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  Moses."  And  the  good  king's  acts  were  "  accord- 
ing to  that  which  was  written  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord." 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  spoken  of 
in  the  books  of  the  Chronicles.  There  is  no  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  style  of  reference  and  that  in  the  Kings. 
Nor  are  the  references  much  more  numerous.  These  titles 
of  the  book,  or  the  names  by  which  it  is  called,  are  the 
same  as  those  which  we  found  in  the  books  of  the  Kings,  in 
Ezra,  in  Nehemiah,  in  Malachi,  in  Ecclesiasticus,  and  in 
Maccabees.  The  same  names  being  used,  the  inference  is 
that  the  same  book  is  referred  to.  But  as  we  found  quota 
tions  from  the  book  in  the  Kings,  so  we  do  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, still  more  certainly  identifying  it  as  the  same  book  by 
its  contents.  The  use  of  peculiar  and  emphatic  terms  which 
are  found  in  the  Pentateuch  shows  that  the  writer  was 
familiar  with  the  book  as  we  now  have  it.  The  people  are 
exhorted  not  to  be  "  stiff-necked  "  as  their  fathers  were, — 
II.  Chronicles  xxx.,  8.  In  the  Pentateuch  this  is  a  favorite 
term.  "  The  mighty  hand  and  stretched-out  arm  "  are  spoken 
of  in  chapter  vi.,  32,  which  is  a  peculiar  phrase  of  the 
Pentateuch.  God  is  said  to  be  "gracious  and  merciful," 
chapter  xxx.,  9,  which  is  a  quotation  from  Exodus  xxxiv.,  6. 
It  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  however.  In  chap- 
ter XXX.,  15,  we  read  that  *'  they  killed  the  passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month  " ;  "  and  kept  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread  seven  daj'^s,"  verse  21.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  what  is  recorded  in  Exodus  xii.  The  feasts 
are  spoken  of.  In  chapter  viii.,  13,  we  read  of  the  solemn 
feasts,  three  times  in  a  year,  "  even  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles." 
And  in  these  books,  as  in  the  books  of  the  Kings,  the  whole 
tone  of  rebuke  and  approbation  is  taken  from  the  standard 
established  in  the  Pentateuch.  Nothing  could  be  expected 
different  in  their  style  and  tone  if  it  were  mathematically 
certain  that  the  Pentateuch  existed  at  this  time,  by  informa- 
tion derived  from  an  entirely  different  source. 
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I  have  now  examined  the  historical  works  which  treat  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  from  the  time  of  David.  It  is 
for  the  reader  to  determine  whether  there  is  not  as  much 
and  as  explicit  reference  to  the  Pentateuch  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  be  expected.  What  book  of  that  age 
can  be  so  certainly  traced  in  history  ?  We  have  found  no 
hint  of  any  remodelling  of  the  work,  and  we  have  no  histori- 
cal reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  thing  was  done.  With- 
out any  further  evidence,  we  have  sufficient  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  days  of  David,  within 
three  or  four  centuries  of  the  time  of  Moses.  But  the  whole 
field  of  the  poetical  books  is  yet  to  be  explored.  Further 
and  striking  evidence  will  here  appear  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  "  Law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God." 

I  have  already  remarked  that  in  poetical  works  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  books  referred  to  by  quoting  their  title  page  ; 
and  usually  we  may  expect  that  the  reference  will  be  the 
less  explicit  as  the  work  referred  to  is  well  known.  We 
shall  only  look  for  general  terms  and  phrases,  and  shall 
often  expect  to  find  some  word  expressive  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  used  by  metonymy  to  denote  the  book  itself.  In 
the  historical  books  we  have  found  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  referred  to  by  the  name  of  "  The  Law,"  "  The  Law  of 
Moses,"  •'  The  Law  of  the  Lord,"  "  The  statutes,  judgments, 
commandments,  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord."  We  may, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  only  these,  and  still  more  general, 
names  given  to  the  book  by  the  poets. 

The  book  of  Daniel  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
written  at  a  late  period,  long  after  the  captivity.  As  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into*  any  discussion  respecting  the  age 
of  the  books  which  I  shall  quote,  I  will  only  remark  that,  if 
Daniel  was  written  at  as  late  a  period  as  is  maintained  by 
some,  it  shows  how  the  Pentateuch  was  referred  to  at  that 
time,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  book,  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of,  back  to  earlier  times.  In  Daniel  ix., 
10,  11,  13,  we  find  the  prophet  lamenting,  in  his  prayer,  the 
sins  of  the  people ;  and  he  confesses  as  follows :  "  Neither 
have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  to  walk  in 
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his  laws.  .  .  .  Yea,  all  Israel  have  transgressed  thy  Law ;  .  .  . 
and  therefore  the  curse  is  poured  upon  us  . . .  that  is  written 
in  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God.  .  .  .  And  he  hath 
confirmed  his  words,  ...  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses."  That  the  Pentateuch  is  here  referred  to,  is  past  all 
question. 

Habakkuk,  speaking  of  the  violence  that  prevailed  in  the 
land,  gives,  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  "  The  Law  is  slacked,  and 
judgment  doth  never  go  forth,"  chapter  i.,  4.  Zephaniah, 
chapter  ii.,  3,  exhorts  all  those  "to  seek  the  Lord  which 
have  wrought  his  judgment,"  i.e.,  obeyed  his  Law ;  for  we 
shall  soon  find  that  this  word  sometimes  stands  for  the  whole 
Law. 

Ezekiel,  who  lived  during  the  captivity,  prophesying  of 
the  evil  yet  to  befall  the  people,  says,  chapter  vii.,  26,  "  The 
Law  shall  perish  from  the  priests."  In  the  name  of  God,  he 
says  to  the  people,  chapter  v.,  6,  "  they  have  refused  my 
judgments  and  my  statutes,  and  have  not  walked  in  them." 
He  declares,  chapter  xi.,  20,  that  their  heart  will  yet  become 
flesh,  so  that  they  will  walk  in  "  the  statutes  and  ordinances  " 
of  the  Lord.  He  repeats  the  same  truth  in  chapter  xxxvi.,  27. 
In  the  eighteenth  chapter,  the  same  expressions  are  used  to 
denote  the  Law ;  and  specific  statutes  are  referred  to.  He 
promises  that  blessings  shall  attend  the  man  who  "hath  not 
defiled  his  neighbor's  wife  "  (Leviticus  xviii.,  20)  ;  nor  hath 
come  near  to  a  woman  when  she  is  ritually  unclean, —  a  tech- 
nical term  (Leviticus  xviii.,  19)  ;  nor  hath  "  oppressed  any  " 
(Leviticus  xxv.,  IJ);  "but  hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his 
pledge  "  (Exodus  xxii.,  26) ;  "hath  spoiled  none  by  violence *' 
(Leviticus  vi.,  2)  ;  "  hath  given  his  bread  to  the  needy,  and 
hath  covered  the  naked  with  a  garment "  (Deuteronomy  xv., 
7,  8) ;  that  "  hath  not  given  forth  upon  usury "  (Exodus 
xxii.,  25)  ;  that  "  hath  executed  true  judgment  between  man 
and  man  "  (Leviticus  xix.,  15).  In  chapter  xi.,  12,  Ezekiel 
gives  as  a  reason  why  so  great  punishments  should  fall  upon 
these  people,  that  they  "  have  not  walked  in  the  statutes  nor 
executed  the  judgments"  of  the  Lord,  but  have  done  after  the 
manner  of  the  heathen.     If  we  look  into  the  Law  (Leviticus 
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xviii.,  4,  5),  we  shall  find  it  declared  that  the  people  shall 
not  do  according  to  other  people's  laws  and  customs ;  and  it 
is  commanded  them,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
judgments."  These  references  will  suflBce  for  this  prophet, 
to  show  that  he  quotes  the  Law,  and  that  he  gives  it  the 
same  names,  in  his  references  to  it,  which  are  given  by  other 
writers  whose  works  we  have  examined. 

From  Ezekiel  I  will  pass  to  Jeremiah,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary for  a  part  of  his  life.  Jeremiah  went  from  Jeru- 
salem into  Egypt.  Ezekiel,  many  years  previously,  went  to 
Babylonia  as  a  captive.  In  Jeremiah,  chapter  ii.,  8,  the  prophet 
says,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  They  that  handle  the  Law 
knew  me  not " ;  for  the  priests  and  the  prophets  whose  oflSce 
it  was  to  know  the  Law  were  both  of  them  violating  it  by 
serving  Baal.  In  chapter  xviii.,  18,  the  prophet  complains, 
in  a  prayer  to  the  Lord,  of  the  boasting  of  the  wicked,  who 
say,  "  The  Law  shall  not  perish  from  the  priest."  In  chap- 
ter xliv.,  23,  he  upbraids  the  people  because  they  have  not 
*'  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  walked  in  his  Law,  nor 
in  his  statutes,  nor  in  his  testimonies."  And  in  the  tenth 
verse  he  is  still  more  explicit :  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  he  says :  "  Ye  have  not  walked  in  my  Law,  nor  in  my 
statutes  that  I  set  before  you  and  before  your  fathers."  In 
the  twenty-second  verse,  he  says  that  on  account  of  their 
sins  their  ^'  land  is  a  desolation  and  an  astonishment  and  a 
curse," — words  used  in  Leviticus  xxvi.,  32,  to  denote  the 
punishment  which  should  follow  transgression.  These  are  a 
specimen  of  the  terms  used  by  this  prophet  when  he  refers 
to  the  Pentateuch.  The  whole  spirit  and  almost  letter  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  based  upon  the  Pentateuch.  His 
promises  and  threatenings  are  all  founded  upon  the  laws 
therein  contained.  All  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  he 
describes  are  such  as  are  found  in  "  The  Law."  There  is 
but  one  passage  which  appears  to  invalidate  this  conclusion. 
It  is  contained  in  chapter  vii.,  21-23:  ''Pul  your  burnt- 
offerings  unto  your  sacrifices,  and  eat  flesh.  For  I  spake  not 
unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt- 
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offerings  or  sacrifices.  But  this  thing  commanded  I  them, 
saying,  Obey  my  voice  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
be  my  people."  The  state  of  mind  in  which  the  prophet 
uttered  this  passage  must  be  considered,  in  order  to  under- 
stand his  meaning.  "  The  children  gather  wood,"  says  he, 
"  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead 
their  dough  to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to 
pour  out  drink-offerings  unto  other  gods,"  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  The  flagrant  violation  of  the  Law  in  offering 
these  sacrifices  to  such  vile  gods  in  the  streets  of  the  city  so 
fired  his  soul  with  indignation  that  he  put  the  comparative 
value  of  sacrifices  and  an  obedient  heart  in  direct  contrast 
with  each  other :  "  The  Lord  did  not  command  sacrifices ;  he 
required  a  pure  heart."  Another  view  is,  that  the  prophet 
here  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  what  was  com- 
manded and  what  was  only  regulated.  It  is  contended  by 
some  critics  that  sacrifices  are  regulated  by  the  Law,  not 
commanded  by  it, —  they  were  already  in  existence,  like  cir- 
cumcision. Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  prophet's 
meaning,  we  cannot  understand  him  as  looking  upon  sacri- 
fices as  offensive  to  God ;  for  in  chapter  xvii.,  26,  in  describ- 
ing the  great  glory  and  pure  worship  of  the  blessed  period 
which  would  come  after  their  enemies  were  destroyed  and 
God's  kingdom  was  established,  he  says,  "  They  shall  come 
from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  fi-om  the  places  about  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  from  the  plain, 
and  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  south,  bringing  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  and  meat-offerings  and  incense,  and 
bringing  sacrifices  of  praise  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
The  more  probable  interpretation  is  that  which  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  prophet  is  asserting  a  strong 
negative  to  show  the  comparative  value  of  sacrifices,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  should  be  offered.  But  admitting  that 
we  could  adopt  no  interpretation  which  would  reconcile  this 
passage  with  others,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  deny  the 
assertion  of  an  hundred  passages  because  of  the  counter- 
assertion  of  one.  His  prophecy  teaches  most  clearly  that 
offering  sacrifices,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
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Pentateuch,  was  a  part  of  the  national  worship ;  and  shows, 
whatever  was  the  origin  of  that  book,  that  it  was  in  exist- 
ence in  his  time.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  point  which  I 
am  now  endeavoring  to  establish.  In  Lamentations,  Jere- 
miah grieves,  chapter  ii.,  9,  that  "  the  Law  is  no  more.'' 

Passing  now  to  a  still  earlier  period  we  come  to  Isaiah, 
who  flourished  about  730  B.C.  The  style  of  his  poetry  is 
much  loftier  than  that  of  the  prophets  whom  we  have  exam- 
ined, and  hence  we  should  expect  to  find  fewer  explicit 
references  to  the  statute  book  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  speak 
too  strongly,  however,  when  I  say  that  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  are  based  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Their  tone  and  spirit  are  just  as  we  should  expect  them 
to  be  if  Isaiah  had  made  himself  familiar  with  that  book. 
In  describing  the  future  glory  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  passage 
taken  from  a  still  earlier  prophet,  he  says,  "  For  out  of  Zion 
shall  go  forth  the  Law,"  to  be  established  among  all  nations. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  he  rebukes  the  people  for  going  after 
false  gods,  "  and  to  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter " ;  and 
asks,  "  Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  own  God  ?  .  .  . 
To  the  Law,  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  prophet  counsels  the 
people  to  study  the  book  of  their  own  law  instead  of  consult- 
ing wizards,  if  they  wish  to  learn  their  duty.  In  chapter 
xlii.,  21,  24,  the  prophet  declares  that,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  which  it  has  received,  the  Lord  "  will  magnify  the 
Law,  and  make  it  honorable  "  ;  and  he  gives  as  a  reason  why 
Jacob  had  been  given  for  a  spoil  and  Israel  to  robbers,  that 
they  "would  not  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  neither 
were  obedient  to  his  Law."  Gesenius  says  that^the  phrase, 
"  I  will  make  my  judgment  to  rest  for  a  light  of  the  people  " 
(chapter  li.,  4),  refers  to'  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  should  be 
remarked  concerning  the  last  two  passages,  that  they  are  in 
that  portion  of  Isaiah  which  has  been  assigned  to  a  later 
date  and  another  writer.  In  chapter  xxiv.,  5,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  people  "  have  transgressed  the  laws,  changed  the 
ordinance,  and  broken  the  everlasting  covenant."     By  these 
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terms  "  The  Law  "  is  referred  to  in  other  books,  and  very 
probably  they  refer  to  it  here.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his 
prophecy,  Isaiah  rebukes  severely  those  who  "trample  the 
courts  of  the  Lord," — bringing  their  sacrifice  with  wicked 
hearts  and  bloody  hands.  He  says  to  the  people,  if  "ye  be 
willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land." 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  Law,  Deuteronomy  iv.,  30 ; 
viii.,  20 ;  and  many  other  places.  He  speaks  of  their  "  new 
moons"  and  "appointed  feasts."  He  asks  where  the  people 
can  be  "  smitten  "  again,  since  "  from  the  sole  of  the  foot 
even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,"  with 
evident  reference  to  Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  35,  where  it  is 
said  of  the  nation  if  it  sin,  "  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  .  •  . 
with  a  sore  botch  that  cannot  be  healed,  from  the  sole  of  thy 
foot  to  the  top  of  thy  head."  He  says  to  them,  "Your  coun- 
try is  desolate ;  your  cities  are  burned  with  fire ;  your  land, 
—  strangers  devour  it,  and  it  is  desolate,"  as  it  was  foretold 
would  be  the  case  in  Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  where  it  is  said, 
"  The  nation  from  f ar  .  .  .  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  land  " 
until  it  be  "destroyed."  "But,"  he  continues,  "if  ye  be 
willing  and  be  obedient,  ye  shall  consume  the  good  of  the 
land ;  but  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with 
the  sword;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 
In  Leviticus  xxvi.,  5,  the  Lord  says,  "  If  ye  walk  in  my 
statutes,  ...  ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to  the  full " ;  but  if  ye 
will  not  hearken  to  me,  I  "will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you  " 
(verse  33)  ;  "  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh  "  (Deuteronomy 
xxxii.,  42).  In  the  description  which  the  prophet  gives  of 
the  enemy  which  he  will  call  to  destroy  his  wicked  people, 
there  is  evident  allusion  to  Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  49,  50. 
Isaiah  says  (chapter  v.,  26,  27),  "  He  will  lift  up  an  ensign 
to  the  nations  from  far,  and  will  hiss  them  from  the  end  of 
the  earth.  .  .  .  They  shall  come  with  speed  swiftly."  In 
Deuteronomy,  referred  to  above,  Moses  says,  "The  Lord 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of 
the  earth,  as  swift  as  an  eagle  flieth."  These  specimens 
must  suffice  to  show  how  Isaiah's  style  abounds  with  words, 
and  phrases  which  are  taken  from  the  Pentateuch.     They 
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prove  that  the  style  of  the  old  Law  Book,  and  its  very  words, 
were  imbedded  in  his  mind  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  his 
thoughts. 

The  prophet  Micah  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah.  His 
short  prophecy  is  based,  in  all  its  rebukes  and  promises, 
upon  the  laws  and  threatenings  and  promises  made  in  the 
Pentateuch.  In  the  closing  verse  of  his  prophecy  he  de- 
clares that  faithfulness  and  mercy  will  yet  visit  the  people, 
"  which,"  he  says,  addressing  the  Lord,  "  thou  hast  sworn 
unto  our  fathei-s  from  the  days  of  old."  These  promises  will 
be  found  in  Genesis  xii.,  2;  xxvi.,  24;  xxviii.,  13;  Deuter- 
onomy XXX.,  1-5.  I  will  not  pause  to  examine  minutely  this 
prophecy.  It  exhibits  the  same  characteristics  as  does  that 
of  Isaiah,  and  as  he  was  contemporary  with  that  prophet  it 
is  less  important  to  present  his  allusions,  mostly  quite 
obscure,  to  the  Law.  And  I  pass  on  the  more  readily  since 
Dr.  Kuenen,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  The  Religion  of  Israel^ 
admits  that  the  references  of  Micah  are  so  numerous  and  so 
exact  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  that  "  we 
must  even  suppose  that  he  was  acquainted  with  those  narra- 
tives—  unless  appearances  should  tend  to  show  that  they 
were  written  or  modified  at  a  later  date  "  (Vol.  L,  p.  103). 
I  will  therefore  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  prophecies 
of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Joel,  taking  them  up  in  order. 

Hosea  (780  B.C.)  says  to  the  people  (chapter  iv.,  6), 
*'  Thou  hast  forgotten  the  Law  of  thy  God."  Again,  he 
says  (chapter  viii.,  1),  "  They  have  transgressed  my  cove- 
nant, and  trespassed  against  my  Law,"  therefore  "He 'shall 
come  as  an  eagle  against  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The 
reference  is  to  Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  49,  "  The  Lord  shall 
bring  a  nation  ...  as  swift  as  an  eagle  flieth."  Speaking  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  he  says  (viii.,  12),  "  I 
have  written  to  him  the  great  things  of  my  Law,  but  they 
were  counted  as  a  strange  thing."  One  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  style  of  this  book  is  the  repeated  use  of 
the  words  "whore,"  "whoring,"  "whoredom,"  to  signify 
desertion  of  the  true  God  and  worship  of  false  gods.  This 
phraseology  is  derived  from  the  Pentateuch  most  obviously. 
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In  Exodus  xxxiv.,  15,  16;  Leviticus  xx.,  5,  6;  Numbers 
xiv.,  33 ;  Deuteronomy  xxxi.,  16,  and  in  numerous  other 
places,  these  words  are  used  to  signify  idolatry.  Indeed, 
the  style  of  Hosea  is  colored  through  and  through  with  the 
style  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  I  will  commence  with  the  first 
chapter,  and  proceed  with  an  examination  of  his  style  as  far 
as  is  necessary  for  my  purpose.  The  land  is  said  (chapter 
i.,  2)  to  have  "  committed  a  great  whoredom."  Leviticus 
xix  ,  29,  "Lest  the  land  fall  to  ["commit";  the  original  word 
is  the  same  as  in  Hosea]  whoredom."  In  verse  10  it  is 
said,  "  The  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be  measured  nor  numbered," 
which  is  a  verbal  quotation  from  the  promise  made  to  Jacob 
(Genesis  xxxii.,  12),  "  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  which  cannot  be  numbered  for  multitude."  In  the 
eleventh  verse,  the  prophet  says  that  the  people  "shall 
come  up  out  of  the  land  "  of  their  captivity ;  this  phrase  is 
used  repeatedly  in  the  Pentateuch  when  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  is  spoken  of,  and  therefore  had  great  significance 
to  the  Jews.  In  chapter  ii.,  8,  the  prophet  says,  "She," 
Israel,  "  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn  and  wine  and 
oil,"  a  quotation  from  Deuteronomy  vii.,  13,  where  God 
says,  "  I  will  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  com  and  thy 
wine  and  thine  oil."  And  in  the  tenth  verse,  God  says, 
"  none  shall  deliver  her  out  of  my  hand,"  a  phrase  taken 
from  Deuteronomy  xxxii.,  39,  "  neither  is  there  any  that  can 
deliver  out  of  my  hand."  In  verse  11  we  have  mention  of 
"her  feast  days,"  which  are  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
Tabernacles ;  "  her  new  moons,"  Numbers  xxviii.,  11,  12 ; 
and  "  her  Sabbaths,"  Leviticus  xxiii.,  3 ;  "  and  all  her 
solemn  feasts."  A  very  clear  reference  is  made  in  the 
twelfth  verse,  in  the  word  "rewards,"  meaning  wages  of 
whoredom,  to  Deuteronomy  xxiii.,  18.  It  is  said  in  verse 
17  that  the  Lord  would  take  the  "  names  of  Baalim  out  of 
her  mouth,"  which  phrase  is  used  in  Exodus  xxiii.,  13, 
"  make  no  mention  of  the  names  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it 
be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth."  In  chapter  iv.,  4,  we  read  that 
reproof  and  rebuke  are  useless,  for  the  "  people  are  as  they 
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that  strive  with  the  priest."  And  how  were  they  that 
strove  with  the  priest?  In  Deuteronomy  xvii.,  12,  we  read 
that  the  "  man  that  will  not  hearken  unto  the  priest .  .  . 
shall  die."  There  was  reason,  then,  why  no  reproof  should 
be  given  to  the  people, —  they  were  past  help.  How  clear  is 
the  reference  to  the  Pentateuch  in  this  passage.  A  very 
striking  instance  of  quotation  is  found  in  chapter  iv.,  10. 
The  prophet  is  describing  the  suffering  that  shall  come  upon 
the  people  for  their  sins,  and  he  tells  them,  "  They  shall  eat 
and  not  be  satisfied  "  (c.v.,  "  not  have  enough  ").  In  Leviti- 
cus xxvi.,  26,  where  the  Lord  threatens  calamities  if  the 
people  sin,  he  says,  "  When  I  have  broken  the  staff  of  your 
bread,  ...  ye  shall  eat  and  not  be  satisfied," — a  verbal  quo- 
tation. In  the  same  verse  is  a  distinct  reference  to  Genesis 
xxviii.,  14,  and  Leviticus  xx.,  20,  21 :  "  They  shall  commit 
whoredom,  and  shall  not  increase."  The  original  word  for 
*' increase,"  "to  break  forth,"  is  used  in  the  promise  to 
Jacob,  "and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  ["  break  forth  "]  to  the 
west  and  to  the  east,"  etc.  This  use  of  the  word  is  peculiar 
to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  threatening  of  not  increasing  is 
conformed  to  the  passage  referred  to  in  Leviticus  and  many 
other  places  in  the  Law.  In  the  thirteenth  verse  the 
prophet  accuses  the  people  of  sin,  because  they  have  done 
as  wickedly  as  the  nations  which  they  were  commanded  to 
destroy:  " They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  oaks  and  poplars 
and  elms."  In  Deuteronomy  xii.,  2,  where  the  practices  of 
the  nations  are  described,  the  same  phrases  are  used,  except 
that,  in  the  last  clause,  the  prophet  has  substituted  specific 
names  for  "  every  green  tree."  In  chapter  v.,  6,  the  prophet 
says  it  will  not  be  with  them  now  as  it  was  of  old,  when 
they  "  go  with  their  fiocks  and  with  their  herds "  to  seek 
the  Lord,  for  he  will  have  withdrawn  from  them  on  account 
of  their  wickedness.  In  describing  the  sacrifices  which  the 
people  offered  to  the  Lord  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  phrase, 
"  with  your  fiocks  and  with  your  herds,"  is  very  common. 
Why  were  "the  princes  of  Judah  like  them  that  remove 
the    landmark "    ("  bound,  "  c.v.),    and    upon    whom    the 
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prophet  declares  that  the  Lord  will  "  pour  out  his  wrath  like 
water?"     Because   in   Deuteronomy  xxvii.,  17,  it  is  said, 
"Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbor's  landmark." 
This  reference  is  too  striking  to  admit  of  doubt.     And  the 
prophet  continues,   "  Ephraim    is ,  oppressed    and    crushed 
[c.v.,  broken  in  judgment]  because  he  forsook  the  Lord"; 
just  as  it  is  declared  it  shall  happen  unto  the  nation  if  they 
forsake  God,  in  Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  33 :  "  Thou  shalt  be 
only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway."     In  chapter  v.,  15,  and 
vi.,  1,  we  read,  "In  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early," 
and  say,  "  Come,  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
torn  and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  hath  smitten  and  he  will  bind 
us  up."     This  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Deuteron- 
omy iv.,   30,  "When  thou   art    in  affliction  [c.v.,  tribula- 
tion], ...  in  the  latter  days,  and  thou  turn  to  the  Lord  thy 
God";  and  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.,  39,  "I  kill  and  I  make 
alive ;  I  wound  and  I  heal ;  neither  is  there  any  that  can 
deliver  out  of  my  hand."     Compare  with  this,  Hosea  v.,  4, 
"I  will  tear,  .  .  .  and  none  shall  deliver"  [c.v.,  rescue].     In 
chapter  vii.,  10,  the  people  are  reproved  because,  after  all 
their  afflictions,  "  they  do  not  return  to  the  Lord  their  God, 
nor  seek  him,"  as  required  in  Deuteronomy  iv.,  29,  30.    The 
declaration,  "  I  will  chastise  them,  as  hath  been  proclaimed 
in  their  congregation  "  [c.v.,  "  as  their  congregation  hath 
heard  "],  chapter  vii.,  12,  is  to  the  point,  as  the  laws  were 
usually  said  to  be  proclaimed  "  to  the  congregation  "  in  the 
Pentateuch.    And  here  seems  to  be  an  explicit  reference  to 
punishments  which  had  been  threatened  to  the  people  at 
that  time.    In  chapter  viii.,  6,  there  is  an  apparent  reference 
in  the  original  to  the  calf  which  was  burned  at  Horeb.     The 
prophet  says,  "  The  calf  of  Samaria  shall  be  broken  in  pieces" 
(made  "kindlings"  literally).    In  the  twelfth  verse  there  is 
the  explicit  declaration,  "  I  have  written  to  him  the  great 
things  of  my  law  " ;  or,  as  it  should  be  translated,  "  I  have 
written  for  him  many  laws ;   but  they  were  counted  as  a 
strange  thing."     Here  we  have  proof  that  the  laws  quoted 
were  written,  and  these  laws  are  found  word  for  word  in 
the  Pentateuch.    In  the  next  verse  is  quoted  the  remarkable 
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prophecy  in  Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  68,  "  They  shall  return  to 
Egypt."  In  chapter  ix.,  4,  in  speaking  of  the  calamity  of 
the  impending  captivity,  he  says,  *'  They  shall  not  offer  wine- 
offerings  to  the  Lord ;  .  .  .  their  sacrifices  shall  be  unto  them 
as  the  bread  of  mourners;  all  that  eat  thereof  shall  be 
polluted."  In  Leviticus,  chapter  xix.,  is  a  full  statement  of 
the  defiled  condition  of  all  who  are  mourning.  In  the  fifth 
verse,  it  is  asked,  '*  What  will  ye  do  in  the  solemn  day  [z.e., 
feast  days  generally],  and  in  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord?" 
(z.i?.,  of  the  Passover,  or  some  other  of  the  three  great  feasts) 
—  showing  that  feast  days  were  observed  at  this  time  in  Israel. 
The  historical  allusions  in  this  chapter  are  too  numerous  for 
quotation.  The  feast  of  the  tabernacles  was  celebrated  in 
Israel ;  for  in  chapter  xii.,  9,  we  read,  "  I  will  yet  make  thee 
to  dwell  in  tabernacles,  as  in  the  days  of  the  solemn  feasts  " 
(feast).  In  verse  14  it  is  said  of  Ephraim,  "  He  shall  leave 
his  blood  upon  him,"  which  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  Law  to 
show  the  penalty  which  hangs  over  the  evil-doer,  Leviticus 
XX.,  9 :  "He  that  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  his  blood 
shall  be  upon  him,"  f.«.,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  the  writings  of  this  prophet 
any  longer.  We  find  that  he  speaks  of  the  Law,  sometimes 
nearly  makes  a  formal  quotation  from  it,  and  in  almost 
innumerable  instances  makes  use  of  its  language.  I  have 
marked  more  than  twice  as  many  clear  references  to  the 
Law  as  I  have  quoted.  But  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  no 
number  could  be.  They  most  clearly  identify  the  Law 
which  was  "  written,"  and  with  which  Hosea  was  familiar, 
with  the  Pentateuch  of  Ezra,  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  Jose- 
phus,  and  of  Martin  Luther.  His  prophecy  is  as  full  of 
allusions  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  his  style  partakes  as  much 
of  its  flavor,  as  the  sermons  of  the  Puritans  do  of  the  Bible ; 
and  one  would  as  soon  think  of  denying  that  John  Robin- 
son or  John  Cotton  had  our  New  Testament  as  that  Hosea 
had  our  Pentateuch.  It  is  admitted  that  the  ritual  and 
priesthood  were  existing  in  perfection,  and  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  in  the  hands  of  Malachi  substantially  as  we  have 
it  to-day ;  yet  he  does  not  refer  to  its  contents  or  to  the 
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ceremonies  of  the  ritual  any  more  frequently  than  Hosea 
who  lived  three  hundred  years  before  him.  If  Hosea  makes 
as  free  use  of  it  as  Malaehi,  why  is  it  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  had  it  ?  This  inference  can  be  overcome  only  by 
very  weighty  objections.  R.  P.  Stebbins. 

{To  he  concluded,') 


"TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD." 

It  is  often  said  that  the  scientific  view  of  things  has  taken 
the  place,  in  our  day,  of  the  theological.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  religious.  Call  it  poetry 
or  piety,  emotion  or  reflection,  fancy  or  fact,  the  religious 
view  remains  a  part  of  our  intellectual  nature ;  and  there  is 
no  sign  whatever  that  it  is  likely  to  pass  away  from  among 
men,  whatever  sign  there  may  be  of  change  in  the  shape  it 
takes.    No  right  mind  is  satisfied  with  mere  blank  denial. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  form  which  scientific  opinion 
often  took  was  Atheism, —  that  is,  to  deny  outright  that 
there  is  any  divine  government  or  intelligence  beyond  the 
things  we  see.  Now,  the  form  which  scientific  opinion 
takes  is  Agnosticism, —  that  is  to  say,  that  whatever  power, 
thought,  or  life  there  is  beyond  the  course  of  natural  law, 
is  absolutely  inconceivable  to  our  mind,  —  "unknowable,'' 
as  the  phrase  is.  And  so  it  is.  No  man  in  his  senses, 
whatever  his  logic  or  whatever  his  creed,  will  pretend  that 
the  nature  and  attributes  and  way  of  working  of  Infinite 
Intelligence  are  or  can  be  conceived  by  the  human  mind. 
The  Trinity,  for  instance,  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  symbol  to 
cover  a  thoughtful  man's  belief  that  there  f«  power,  intelli- 
gence, love  (or  guidance),  in  t&e  Force  which  formed  and 
sustains  the  frame  of  things ;  but  that  is  all.  Any  other 
symbol  —  at  least  many  another  —  would  do  as  well. 

But  to  say  that  we  cannot  understand  a  thing  is  by  no 
means  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Point-blank 
denial  always  seems  to  have  in  it  a  certain  fatuity,  as  well  as 
chill.  I  fell  into  conversation  the  other  day  with  a  young 
man  who  informed  me,  quite  incidentally,  that  he  was  an 
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atheist,  and  seemed  to  look  to  me  for  a  certain  sympathy,  or 
countenance,  because  I  was  thought  to  represent  freedom  in 
religious  opinion.  I  told  him  that  was  all  nonsense  ;  it  was 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence  what  he  thought  about 
such  things;  at  his  age,  he  had  and  could  have  no  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  worth  anything.  At  best,  he  might 
say  that  he  saw  no  truth  in  other  people's  opinions  about 
God,  or  representations  of  God;  but,  if  he  would  think 
for  himself  a  minute,  he  would  see  that  the  world  and 
the  human  race  had  a  beginning  some  time,  and  must 
have  come  into  being  somehow.  If  he  could  not  under- 
stand how,  that  made  no  difference.  Neither  could  I.  His 
business  was,  if  he  thought  about  it  at  all,  to  see  how 
much  he  could  understand  of  the  Power  that  must  have 
made  it.  He  might  deny,  if  he  chose,  that  it  was  such  a 
Person  as  people  have  imagined ;  but  that  was  all :  let  him 
give  a  better  account  of  it  if  he  could. 

Now,  there  are  some  things  which  we  do  seem  to  know 
about  a  divine  Power,  or  creative  Intelligence.  At  least, 
our  philosophy  and  logic  seem  to  prove  them  very  clearly, — 
on  paper, —  so  that  they  seem  irresistibly  proved  and  abso- 
lutely true,  while  our  mind  is  bent  that  way.  The  trouble 
about  all  such  arguments  is,  that,  as  soon  as  our  mind  is 
unient^  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  universe  and  of  life 
rushes  in  upon  us,  and  our  imagination  is  altogether  bafiSed 
and  overwhelmed.  It  is  but  a  paper  theory,  after  all,  that 
our  "  natural  theology  "  has  succeeded  in  establishing.  Life 
itself,  in  its  infinite  mazes,  in  the  bitter  and  sweet  of  its 
experience,  in  its  depths  of  emotion  and  heights  of  thought, 
—  this  must,  after  all,  make  for  each  man  the  mirror  that  at 
every  point  reflects  some  different  aspect  of  the  universe, 
and  at  every  turn  does  something  to  brighten  or  deepen  the 
picture  that  images  to  us  the  universal  life. 

In  short,  what  is  the  Power  that  lies  behind  those  laws 
of  phenomena  which  are  all  our  science  can  tell  us  any- 
thing about?  We  are  as  helplessly  ignorant  as  a  little  child, 
or  as  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  psalm,  to  whom  it  was 
enough  to  say,  "  He  hath  given  his  angels  charge  concerning 
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thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways."  We  know  something 
more  about  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  are  explained  by 
chemists,  anatomists,  and  physiologists.  But  the  real  mira- 
cle of  life  is  not  less  to  us — perhaps  it  is  even  greater  — 
than  what  it  seemed  to  that  poet  of  old  time,  who  composed 
the  superb  strains  of  this  ninety-first  psalm.  Increase  of 
knowledge  only  widens  the  horizon  of  wonder  and  mystery. 
The  firmament  of  sky,  the  depth  of  waters,  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  the  marvels  of  the  human  frame,  are  far  more  crowded 
with  what  appeals  to  the  mere  primitive  emotion  of  wonder 
to  us  than  they  could  be  in  an  age  that  could  only  look 
timidly  and  ignorantly  upon  the  surface. 

Or,  if  we  fancy  that  we  have  taken  a  step  farther  away 
from  that  sense  of  infinite  Intelligence  and  Power,  we  have 
only  to  reflect  an  instant  to  see  how  thin  a  film  it  is  we 
float  in,  on  this  surface  of  a  depth  fathomless  and  unknown. 
On  a  ten-inch  school-globe  you  could  not  spread  a  thin 
enough  coat  of  varnish  to  represent  the  depth  of  the  stratum 
of  air  in  which  it  is  possible  for  mankind  to  live, —  and  this, 
laid  on  in  patches  here  and  there,  to  show  where  man  actu- 
ally does  live,  occupying,  all  told,  barely  one-tenth  of  the 
globe's  surface.  In  all  the  boundless  universe,  these  few 
filmy  patches  on  a  ball  almost  lost  to  view  in  the  vast 
immensity, —  these  are  all  that  indicate  to  us  the  range  of 
human  life.  And,  in  this  almost  inconceivably  thin  and 
narrow  range, —  conceived  as  a  portion  of  the  wide  universe, 
—  we  have  hardly  begun  to  fathom  the  conditions  that  hint 
to  us  the  daily  mystery  and  miracle  of  our  being.  All 
beyond  it  is  —  what  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  disparage  the  amount  or  value  of 
human  knowledge.  Its  mere  growth  is  a  wonder  and  a 
triumph.  Its  mere  acquisition  is  of  inexhaustible  relish,  as 
the  proper  food  and  stimulus  of  the  mind.  Still,  outside  of 
that  narrow,  thin  range  just  spoken  of,  it  is  a  bare  registering 
of  facts  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  hands  to  grasp  or 
control.  In  that  thin  layer,  between  the  too  great  grossness 
of  the  vapors  below  and  the  too  great  rarity  and  chill  of 
the  air  above,  lies  what  we  call  the  J'  sphere  "  of  our  life, — 
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really,  a  little  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere, —  resting  quite 
literally  on  the  bosom  of  unfathomable  forces  beneath,  and 
wrapped  about  quite  literally  by  a  universe  of  unfathomable 
forces  beyond.  So  to  speak,  there  is  nothing  for  us  really 
to  understand,  except  the  conditions  and  laws  by  which  our 
little  life  is  bounded,  which  we  can  figure  plainest  to  our 
thought  as  the  pressure  of  a  Divine  Hand  upon  us.  The 
forces  themselves,  which  we  name  and  classify  as  we  can  in 
our  study  of  them, —  so  intelligently  controlled,  acting  in 
every  atom  of  matter,  in  every  spot  of  space,  at  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  with  such  unerring  accuracy  and  skill, —  it 
seems  no  very  violent  imagery  to  call,  as  the  psalmist  did, 
the  "  angels,"  messengers,  agents,  of  the  Almighty,  having 
us  in  charge. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  angels  as  we  see  them  in  pictures, 
—  mere  human  creatures  etherealized  and  refined,  having 
neither  the  sex  of  women  nor  the  vigor  of  men ;  beings  of  a 
fainter  and  thinner  humanity,  the  soft,  sentimental  side  of 
our  religious  imagery.  But  what  does  the  Bible  say  of 
them?  **I  saw  a  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven 
clothed  with  a  cloud ;  and  a  rainbow  was  about  his  head ; 
and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
fire.  And  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left 
foot  upon  the  earth.  And  he  called  with  a  loud  voice ;  and 
when  he  called,  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices!"  What 
does  that  magnificent  picture  mean  but  by  a  splendid  per- 
sonification to  set  forth  the  grandest  and  highest  that  could 
be  conceived  of  divine  power?  It  signifies  the  power  and 
splendor  of  the  immediate  agent  of  Omnipotence. 

We  prefer,  it  may  be,  the  abstract  name  Force, —  a  name 
that  speaks  not  to  imagination,  but  to  reason ;  to  speak  of 
the  force  of  gravitation,  electricity,  light,  heat,  and  so  on, 
The  Bible  personifies  the  same  thing,  and  calls  it  an  angel. 
If  we  were  great  poets,  too,  like  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, we  might  easily  personify  electricity  in  some  such 
way.  The  winds  are  God's  angels,  the  flash  of  lightning  is 
his  servant,  says  the  psalm.  And  so  with  all  the  rest. 
When  we  say  that  our  life  is  sustained  by  Forces  mighty 
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and  inscrutable,  working  in  ways  hidden  to  us,  but  always 
and  unerringly,  with  a  skill  and  perfection  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  thought  or  the  cunning  of  our  hand,  we  are 
saying  in  our  way  what  the  Bible  says  in  its  way :  "  He 
hath  given  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  to  keep  thee 
in  all  thy  ways." 

Now  it  is  the  business  of  Science  to  tell  us  all  that  can  be 
found  out  accurately  about  the  things  that  make'  up  the 
world, —  their  orderly  arrangement,  succession,  and  so  on, — 
especially  what  will  be  of  any  practical  use  to  us.  It  is  the 
business  of  Philosophy  to  find  out,  if  it  can,  what  these 
things  are  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  way  in  which  they 
become  known  to  us ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  to  trace  out  the 
laws  of  thought  by  which  we  grasp  them.  It  is  the  business 
of  Religion  to  take  the  best  symbol  it  can  get  of  those 
forces — spiritual,  moral,  vital  —  which  act  upon  us,  and 
to  use  it  in  the  best  way,  to  cultivate  the  affection,  to  build 
up  the  character,  and  to  guide  the  conduct.  In  these 
matters,  objective  truth  is  outside  its  province,  as  it  certainly 
is  beyond  our  reach.  "  We  teach  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,"  says  Paul.  What  is  wisdom?  It  is  practical 
knowledge,  not  speculative  or  theoretical.  What  is  a  mys- 
tery ?  In  the  sense  here  used,  it  is  the  symbolic  repres3nta- 
tion  of  a  truth.  We  must  take  the  symbol  that  comes  near- 
est home  to  us. 

As  to  the  truth  of  fact  behind  it,  there  is  not  the  least 
likelihood  that  we  shall  ever,  in  this  life,  know  more  about 
it  than  we  do  now.  We  see  such  things,  Paul  says,  "dimly, 
in  a  mirror " ;  that  is,  by  reflection  from  some  other  thing. 
This  very  symbolism  of  angels, —  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
is  not  as  good  as  any  we  can  get.  There  is  nothing,  that  I 
see,  in  the  least  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  the  spaces 
in  which  we  live  —  what  we  may  call  the  Bpiritual  atmos- 
phere of  our  life  —  are  filled  with  intelligent  and  conscious 
being.  If  I  look  into  a  drop  of  water  from  a  pool,  through 
the  marvellous  eye  of  science,  I  find  it  swarming  with  life. 
So,  for  anything  we  can  know,  may  be  the  vaster  spheres 
about  us. 
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At  least,  there  is  intelligent  Force,  always  and  minutely 
present,  which  if  we  were  poets  it  would  be  easy  to  clothe 
^th  form,  and  call  the  manifestations  of  it  angels,  and  show 
how,  as  in  Jacob's  vision,  they  are  continually  ascending 
and  descending  between  us  and  God.  We  do  not  know 
anything  about  it^  but  this  we  see, —  that  our  life  is  apt 
enough  to  be  sordid,  dull,  and  sorrowful,  and  that  any  view 
of  it  which  clothes  it  for  a  moment,  in  one  of  our  better 
moods,  with  living  glory  is  a  strength  and  a  help. 

This,  too,  we  may  be  sure  of, —  that  whatever  our  imagi- 
nation may  be,  the  reality  is  greater  and  more  splendid  than 
our  imagination.  We  are  but  slowly  educated  to  the  point 
where  we  can  take  a  less  unworthy  view  of  things.  We  are 
dazzled  and  bewildered  just  now  with  the  rapid  accumula- 
tions of  our  knowledge.  A  riper  experience,  we  may  hope, 
will  work  it  up  into  the  material  of  a  nobler  and  brighter 
faith. 

J.  H.  Allen. 

TYLER'S  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.* 

It  is  a  comparatively  unhackneyed  theme  to  the  discussion 
of  which  Mr.  Tyler  addresses  himself  in  these  volumes. 
There  have  been  cyclopaedias  and  compends  of  American  lit- 
erature to  a  considerable  number,  and  more  or  less  compre- 
hensive surveys  of  some  portions  of  the  field.  The  Cyclo- 
paedia by  the  brothers  Duyckinck  and  Allibone's  Dictionary 
are  works  which  cannot  be  spared  from  the  shelves  of  any 
well-proportioned  library ;  and  Mr.  Whipple's  monograph  on 
the  literature  of  the  last  hundred  years  is  one  of  the  best 
papers  in  The  First  Century  of  the  Republic.  But  Mr. 
Tyler  is  the  first  writer  who,  with  adequate  knowledge  and 
a  firm  grasp  of  his  subject,  has  sought  to  trace  the  origin  and 
the  growth  of  American  literature  from  its  beginnings  down 
to  our  own  time,  and  to  assign  to  the  various  writers  their 
appropriate  rank.     It  used  to  be  said,  indeed,  not  many 

•A  History  of  American  lAtenUure,  By  Moses  Ck)iT  Tyleb,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1607-1766.  New  York: 
G.  P.  PutBam's  Sons.    1878.    2  vols.    8vo. 
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years  ago,  that  we  had  no  American  literature,  —  that  our 
authors  were  mere  provincials,  the  feeble  copies  of  English 
models ;  and  there  was  much  foolish  talk,  and  much  foolish 
writing,  about  the  demand  for  a  national  literature.  Fortu- 
nately that  sort  of  cant  has  gone  out  of  fashion ;  and  it  is 
now  recognized  that  we  have  a  literature  which  grew  up 
naturally  in  the  circumstances  of  our  position  and  history, 
and  which  is  worth  studying.  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  our  fathers,  brought  up  in  the  English  universities, 
or  looking  back  across  the  ocean  to  England  as  the  home  of 
their  ancestors,  should  not  have  reflected  in  their  writings 
something  of  the  influence  of  men  of  genius  who  spoke  and 
wrote  in  their  own  language.  It  would  have  been  still  more 
strange  if  men  of  vigorous  intellects  and  sincere  purpose 
placed  in  a  new  country,  with  new  institutions,  and  with 
strangely  different  influences  around  them,  should  not  have 
derived  from  their  new  surroundings  some  new  and  charac- 
teristic habits  of  thought  and  expression.  To  show  how 
these  influences  wrought  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Tyler  has 
set  himself. 

His  history,  of  which  we  have  before  us  only  the  first  in- 
stalment, has  been  judiciously  planned,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  volumes  now  published,  carefully  executed.  "  Upon 
no  topic  of  literary  estimation,"  the  author  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, "  have  I  formed  an  opinion  at  second  hand.  In  every 
instance,  I  have  examined  for  myself  the  work  under  consid- 
eration." The  judgments  which  he  pronounces  are  candid, 
and  for  the  most  part  such  as  will  be  generally  accepted  by 
critics  familiar  with  the  writings  passed  in  review,  though 
there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  these 
early  writings.  The  extracts  from  them  interwoven  in  his 
text  have  been  well  chosen,  but  his  frequent  omission  of 
parenthetical  remarks  gives  to  them  an  appearance  of  literary 
finish  which  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  passages  as 
originally  written.  His  own  style  is  clear  and  forceful,  dis- 
figured only  by  an  occasional  colloquialism  and  by  a  few 
words  not  sanctioned  by  good  writers.  It  is  only  when  he 
attempts  to  be  humorous  that  he  sinks  below  the  level^of 
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his  high  theme.  He  has  an  evident  fondness  for  the  mirth- 
ful side  of  our  literature,  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of  what 
is  humorous  in  other  writers ;  but  his  own  efforts  in  this 
direction  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful. 

Mr.  Tyler  divides  the  history  of  American  literature  in 
the  colonial  period  into  two  parts,  the  first  extending  from 
the  settlement  of  Jamestown  to  the  year  1676,  and  the 
second  coming  down  to  1765.  The  lines  of  division  are 
somewhat  arbitrary,  so  far  as  mere  literary  differences 
are  concerned;  but  they  mark  important  stages  in  the 
political  progress  of  the  colonies.  In  1676  our  fathers  first 
acquired  an  assured  position  on  this  soil  by  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  Philip  and  the  close  of  the  second  of  the 
great  Indian  wars  in  which  they  were  forced  to  engage. 
In  1765  the  idea  of  united  action,  dimly  shadowed  forth 
by  the  New  England  Confederacy  of  1643,  first  became 
continental ;  and  the  meeting  of  the  first  Colonial  Congress 
at  New  York  was  the  precursor  of  those  more  famous  assem- 
blies which  were  among  the  efficient  means  of  throwing  off 
the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  a  foreign  power.  These 
dates  correspond  sufficiently  well  with  two  stages  in  our 
literary  history ;  and  for  Mr.  Tyler's  purpose  no  more  con- 
venient dates  could  have  been  selected.  From  the  first 
American  literatuie  has  had  a  natural  growth  and  develop- 
ment ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  a  great  difference  between  the 
writings  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Tyler's  two  colonial  periods  and 
the  writings  which  came  at  a  later  date.  With  the  opening 
and  progress  of  the  controversy  with  the  mother  country, 
our  literature  took  on  a  new  character,  and  there  was  a  still 
more  marked  difference  in  spirit  and  form.  If  these  consid- 
erations are  kept  in  mind,  no  reader  is  likely  to  be  misled  by 
the  somewhat  artificial  lines  which  the  requirements  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  plan  compelled  him  to  draw.  In  addition  to  these 
larger  divisions,  he  has  distributed  his  materials  into  chapters 
treating  of  the  literature  of  the  several  colonies  according  to 
their  geographical  position,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more  pro- 
lific colonies  according  to  the  specific  character  of  the  several 
classes  of  writings  themselves. 
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As  Mr.  Tyler  justly  points  out,  the  earliest  motive  of  the 
settlers  of  this  continent  in  writing  books  was  to  send  home 
to  their  friends  in  the  Old  World  news  of  themselves  and 
descriptions  of  their  new  surroundings.  In  this  view  the 
preeminence  as  the  father  of  American  literature  belongs  by 
undisputed  right  to  Captain  John  Smith.  Smith's  reputa- 
tion for  veracity  has  been  sadly  shaken  by  the  thorough  sift- 
ing which  his  writings  have  received  in  our  time,  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  various  accounts  of  Powhatan  and  Poca- 
hontas cannot  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  But  his  liter- 
ary merits  are  by  no  means  small,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
difficult  to  disengage  the  true  from  the  false  in  his  writings. 
He  was  an  adventurer  who  had  seen  much  of  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  he  was  never  troubled  by  an  excess  of 
modesty  in  telling  what  he  had  himself  done.  But  he  was  a 
man  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  he  did 
much  for  which  he  should  be  held  in  honorable  recollection. 
We  must  pardon  much  to  his  vanity  and  his  imagination, 
but  no  one  who  has  read  his  most  suggestive  and  instructive 
writings  will  hesitate  to  accept  Mr.  Tyler's  judgment  of 
them,  when  characterizing  the  True  Relation  of  Virginia^ — 
the  earliest  and  most  trustworthy  of  Smith's  books  on  that 
colony:  "There  appears  in  it  some  chronic  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  nominatives  and  their  verbs ;  now  and  then 
the  words  and  clauses  of  a  sentence  are  jumbled  together  in 
blinding  heaps;  but  in  spite  of  all  its  crudities,  here  is 
racy  English,  pure  English,  the  sinewy,  picturesque,  and 
throbbing  diction  of  the  navigators  and  soldiers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan time."  What  is  true  of  this  book  is  true  also  of 
Smith's  other  writings.  We  read  what  he  says  of  his  own 
prowess  with  an  incredulous  questioning;  but  on  other 
points  we  have  few  or  no  doubts,  and  the  raciness  and  pict- 
uresqueness  of  his  style  no  one  can  deny. 

Smith  was  the  author  of  nine  separate  publications  is- 
sued between  1608  and  1681,  the  year  of  his  death.  The 
original  editions  are  extremely  rare ;  but  most  of  his  writ- 
ings are  easily  accessible  in  modern  reprints.  Of  these 
books,  though  nearly  all  of  them  relate  either  to  Virginia  or 
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to  New  England,  only  two  were  written  while  Smith  was  a 
colonist  in  America,  and  these  alone  are  regarded  by  Mr. 
Tyler  as  coming  within  his  plan.  With  them,  however,  he 
also  includes  a  letter  by  Smith  never  printed  separately. 
The  first  of  these  books,  and  the  earliest  of  Smith's  writ- 
ings, is  A  True  Relation  of  Virginia^  a  republication  of  which 
was  issued  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  under  the  thor- 
oughly competent  editorship  of  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  to  whom 
we  are  also  indebted  for  a  reprint  of  Smith's  New  England's 
TriaU^  the  scarcest  of  his  writings.  The  True  Relation 
covers  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  is  a  simple 
and  graphic  narrative  which  records,  no  doubt  with  sub- 
stantial accuracy,  the  history  of  the  colony  and  of  Smith's 
own  adventures  during  that  period.  It  is  from  a  comparison 
of  this  volume  with  the  accounts  of  what  befell  him  during 
the  same  period,  published  many  years  afterward,  that  his 
reputation  for  honesty  has  most  severely  suffered ;  but  this 
book  will  always  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  as  the  first 
book  coming  from  America,  but  also  for  the  picturesqueness 
and  vigor  of  its  style,  and,  as  Mr.  Tyler  remarks,  it  "  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  New  English  literature 
in  America."  The  second  of  Smith's  American  writings  is 
foimd  only  in  The  Q-eneral  HiBtory  of  Virginia^  first  published 
in  London  in  1624,  and  reprinted  at  Richmond  in  Virginia  in 
1819.  It  is  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Com- 
pany in  London,  and  is  fitly  described  by  Mr.  Tyler  as  "a 
most  vigorous,  trenchant,  and  characteristic  piece  of  writing, 
a  transcript  of  the  intense  spirit  of  the  man  who  wrote  it, 
all  ablaze  with  the  light  it  casts  into  that  primal  hot-bed  of 
wrangling,  indolence,  and  misery,  the  village  of  James- 
town.'* The  third  composition  coming  under  Mr.  Tyler's 
notice  is  the  Map  of  Virginia^  published  at  Oxford  in  1612, 
and  also  substantially  reproduced  in  the  Q-eneral  History. 
It  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  geography  and  natural  history  of 
the  country ;  but  the  writer  never  sinks  his  personality,  and 
it  has  a  freshness  and  vigor,  both  of  thought  and  expression, 
characteristic  of  this  hot-headed  pioneer  of  American  civil- 
ization. It  is  with  these  writings  that  American  literature 
begins. 
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Contemporaneous  with  Smith  are  several  other  names 
familiar  to  the  students  of  our  early  history,  but  with  a 
single  exception  the  interest  attaching  to  them  is  historical 
rather  than  literary.  The  writings  of  William  Strachey, 
Alexander  Whitaker,  John  Pory,  and  the  rest,  cannot, 
indeed,  be  spared  from  the  materials  for  our  colonial  history ; 
but  their  literary  merits  are  not  of  a  high  order.  In  George 
Sandys,  however,  we  have  an  author  of  a  higher  rank ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ciu'ious  and  interesting  facts  in  our 
early  literary  history,  that  the  larger  part  of  his  translation 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  was  made  in  Virginia.  The  first 
five  books  had  been  translated  before  he  left  England,  but 
the  remaining  ten  books  were  added  in  Virginia,  where  he 
held  an  official  appointment,  under  circumstances  not  usually 
regarded  as  favorable  to  literary  composition, —  after  a  hard 
day's  work  in  very  different  fields  of  labor,  and  "  by  that  un- 
perfect  light,"  as  he  calls  it,  "which  was  snatched  from  the 
hours  of  night  and  repose."  As  a  poet,  he  received  high 
praise  from  critics  so  competent  to  express  a  judgment  as 
Dryden  and  Pope,  and  Mr.  Tyler  truly  describes  it  as 
"  the  first  utterance  of  the  conscious  literary  spirit,  articu- 
lated in  America.  The  writings  which  precede  this  book 
in  our  literary  history  —  the  writings  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  of  Percy,  of  Strachey,  of  Whitaker,  of  Pory, — 
were  all  produced  for  some  immediate  practical  purpose,  and 
not  with  any  avowed  literary  intentions.  This  book  may 
well  have  for  us  a  sort  of  sacredness,  as  being  the  first  mon- 
ument of  English  poetry,  of  classical  scholarship,  and  of 
deliberate  literary  art,  reared  on  these  shores.  And  when  we 
open  the  book,  and  examine  it  with  reference  to  its  merits, 
first,  as  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  Latin  text,  and  second, 
as  a  specimen  of  fluent,  idiomatic,  and  musical  English 
poetry,  we  find  that  in  both  particulars  it  is  a  work  that  we 
may  be  proud  to  claim  as  in  some  sense  our  own,  and  to 
honor  as  the  morning-star  at  once  of  poetry  and  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  new  world."  Sandys  stands  alone  in  our  early 
literature ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first  colo- 
nial period,  we  look  in  vain  in  Virginia  and  the  other  South- 
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em  colonies  for  his  successor.  In  them  the  literature  is  ahnost 
nothing,  comprising,  indeed,  only  a  few  tracts  connected 
"with  the  first  settlement  of  Maryland  and  with  Bacon's 
Rebellion. 

This  intellectual  barrenness  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  New  England  mind  during  the  same 
period ;  and  the  difference  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one, 
even  on  the  most  cursory  survey  of  our  early  literature. 
The  causes  of  this  difference  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  are 
well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tyler.  As  he  shows,  they  are 
found  in  the  character  of  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia ;  in 
the  peculiarities  of  their  social  organization,  which  tended 
to  foster  domestic  isolation  on  large  estates,  with  little  com- 
munication with  one  another,  rather  than  to  build  up  popu- 
lous towns  and  villages ;  in  the  scarcity  of  schools ;  and  in 
the  repressive  policy  of  the  colonial  government,  which 
frowned  on  everything  like  intellectual  activity.  "  For  the 
first  forty  years  the  larger  portion  of  the  settlers  in  Vir- 
ginia," we  are  told,  "were  of  inferior  quality,  personally 
and  socially:  many  of  them  were  tramps  from  the  pave- 
ments of  London ;  vagrants  who  wandered  to  Virginia  be- 
cause they  had  to  wander  somewhere ;  gentlemen  of  fashion 
who  were,  out  at  the  elbow;  aristocrats  gone  to  seed; 
'  "broken  men," adventurers,  bankrupts,  criminals.' "  Then, 
during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  there 
came  over  churchmen  and  cavaliers  who  sought  a  refuge 
from  the  hated  rule  of  the  Puritans,  followed,  after  the  Res- 
toration, by  a  few  emigrants  of  a  nobler  character,  who 
preferred  the  more  genial  climate  of  Virginia  to  the  rigors 
of  a  New  England  winter.  These  men  did  not  naturally 
fuse  themselves  into  one  community,  and  dispersion  rather 
than  concentration  was  the  law  under  which  Virginia  was 
peopled.  It  was  perhaps  an  inevitable  result  of  this  ten- 
dency that  there  should  be  few  schools,  and  that  religious 
institutions  should  languish  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  chil- 
dren grew  up  in  ignorance,  and  the  people  became  narrow 
and  bigoted.  Added  to  all  this,  the  governors  of  the 
colony  looked  on  education  as  a  great  evil.     "  I  thank  God 
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there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,"  was  the  official 
declaration  of  Sir  William  Berkeley ;  "  and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have,  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has  brought 
disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  gov- 
ernment. God  keep  us  from  both."  For  more  than  half  a 
century  after  this  outburst  there  was  no  printing-press  in 
Virginia;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  a  second  printing-press  was  set  up.  The 
whole  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  a  single  sentence: 
"  Thought  was  not  free  in  Virginia ;  religion  was  not  free 
in  Virginia ;  and  this  by  the  explicit  and  reiterated  choice 
of  the  people  of  Virginia."  It  is  the  fashion  to  accuse  the 
fathers  of  New  England  of  nanowness,  superstition,  and 
bigotry,  and  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  inclined  to  overlook  their 
shortcomings;  but  the  most  characteristic  fruits  of  these 
roots  of  ill-omen  are  to  be  found  on  other  soil. 

During  this  period  New  England  had  a  series  of  writers 
of  various  and  substantial  merits;  and  among  their  produc- 
tions are  some  writings  of  great  and  permanent  value.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  to 
have  for  their  governors  two  men  who  left  full  and  trust- 
worthy records  of  the  beginnings  of  social  life  in  the  com- 
munities whose  destinies  they  shaped  and  moulded.  Brad- 
ford's History  and  Winthrop's  Journal  are  of  inestimable 
worth  to  the  historian ;  and  their  loss  would  have  left  a  blank 
in  our  early  literature  which  nothing  else  can  supply.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  literary  productions,  they  are  worthy  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  American  historical  literature.  Though 
written  in  the  midst  of  other  and  more  pressing  duties,  and 
occasionally  descending  to  trivialities  at  which  one  cannot 
restrain  a  smile,  they  contain  not  a  few  passages  of  grave, 
dignified,  and  sustained  eloquence.  To  the  same  class  of 
writings  belong  Morton's  Memorial^  which  until  the  fort- 
unate recovery  of  Bradford's  manuscript  in  1855,  enjoyed 
a  very  high  reputation,  but  is  now  seldom  cited,  and  John- 
son's Wonder-  Working  Providence^  —  a  book  singularly  crude 
both  in  thought  and  style,  but  of  which   Mr.  Tyler  very 
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truly  says,  "There  is  hardly  a  trait  of  Puritanism,  either 
noble  or  narrow  or  grim,  that  does  not  represent  itself  in 
some  line  of  this  book." 

Of  inferior  importance,  but  not  to  be  overlooked  in  any 
survey  of  American  literature,  are  Bradford  and  Winslow's 
journal  of  the  first  Pilgrim  explorations  —  better  known 
as  Mourt's  Relation^  Higginson*s  New  England's  Plantation^ 
Wood's  New  England's  Prospect^  and  Josselyn's  two  tracts, 
—  "New  England's  Rarities  Discovered"  and  the  "Two 
Voyages  to  New  England."  All  of  these  books  have  been 
reprinted  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  and  are  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  made  any  thorough  study  of 
New  England  history.  They  trace  in  simple,  terse,  and 
manly  style  the  first  adventures  of  the  little  band  of  Pil- 
grims, or  describe  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country, 
or  make  us  acquainted  with  its  flora  and  fauna.  It  is  a 
curious  and  noteworthy  circumstance  that  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  American  books  is  a  work  on  natural  history ;  and 
its  substantial  accuracy  has  been  attested  by  a  distinguished 
botanist  in  our  own  time. 

Another  class  of  writers,  less  esteemed  by  later  genera- 
tions but  far  more  influential  with  their  contemporaries,  was 
composed  of  the  ministers,  who  not  only  delivered  weekly 
sermons  and  lectures,  of  many  of  which  manuscript  notes 
still  exist,  but  who  printed  numerous  elaborate  treatises. 
Foremost  among  these  were  Hooker  and  Shepard,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Cotton,  of  Boston, —  men  of  great  learning  and 
ability,  trained  in  the  English  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
who  in  happier  times  would  have  held  conspicuous  rank  in 
the  mother  country.  They  were  uncompromising  in  their 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and  in  their  preaching 
kept  back  none  of  the  terrors  of  the  law.  We  read  un- 
moved, except  with  admiration  of  the  intellectual  power  dis- 
played, those  tremendous  denunciations  which  must  have 
scorched  the  very  souls  of  our  fathers ;  ani  it  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  note  how  little  sympathy  Mr.  Tyler,  a  grad- 
uate at  Andover,  has  with  the  accredited  Orthodox  doctrines 
of  a  former  generation.     Referring  to  these  writings,  he  says: 
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"They  are  devoted  to  a  theology  that  yet  lingers  in  the 
memory  of  mankind  only  through  certain  shells  of  words 
long  since  emptied  of  their  original  meanings.  Neverthe- 
less, these  writings  are  monuments  of  vast  learning,  and  of 
a  stupendous  intellectual  energy  both  in  the  men  who  pro- 
duced them,  and  in  the  men  who  listened  to  them.  Of 
course  they  can  never  be  recalled  to  any  vital  human  in- 
terest. They  have  long  since  done  their  work  in  moving 
the  minds  of  men.  Few  of  them  can  be  cited  as  literature. 
In  the  mass  they  can  only  be  labelled  by  the  antiquarians 
and  laid  away  upon  shelves  to  be  looked  at  occasionally  as 
curiosities  of  verbal  expression." 

Another  great  name  in  this  period  is  that  of  Roger  Will- 
iams. He  had  an  inborn  and  inextinguishable  love  of  con- 
troversy. At  Plymouth  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"  unsettled  in  judgment,"  and  he  excited  contentions  in  the 
church  which  led  to  his  abrupt  removal.  At  Salem  he  de- 
nied the  validity  of  our  charter  and  the  right  of  the  settlers 
to  the  lands  which  they  occupied,  and  excommunicated  his 
wife  because  she  did  not  wholly  share  his  opinions.  And 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  row  in  an  open  boat 
from  Providence  to  Newport,  in  order  that  he  might  en- 
gage in  a  wordy  war  with  the  Quakers.  Though  he  was 
the  apostle  of  liberty  of  conscience  he  was  singularly  in- 
tolerant toward  those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion; 
and  his  writings  abound  in  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  invec- 
tives. As  Dr.  Palfrey  remarks,  he  was  not  surpassed  in  the 
art  of  vituperation  by  the  Quakers  themselves,  skilful  as 
they  were  in  the  use  of  scurrilous  and  exasperating  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Tyler  devotes  upward  of  twenty  pages  to  Will- 
iams and  his  writings,  and  to  both  he  awards  a  higher  meed 
of  praise  than  would  generally  be  assigned  to  them  outside 
of  the  religious  denomination  which  claims  him  as  one  of 
its  great  lights  and  the  State  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

A  unique  place  in  our  literature  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Ward  of  Ipswich,  author  of  The  Simple  Cobler  of 
Aggawam^  who,  oddly  enough,  is  included  by  Mr.  Tyler  in 
the  chapter  which  contains  his  account  of  Roger  Williams. 
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His  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  honor  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Body  of  Liberties,  adopted  by  Massachusetts  in 
1641,  the  first  New  England  code  of  laws,  but  he  is  perhaps 
even  better  known  by  the  humorous  production  named 
above,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  American  literature.  The 
character  of  the  book  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Tyler.  "It 
is  a  tremendous  partisan  pamphlet,"  he  says,  "  intensely  vital 
even  yet,  full  of  fire,  wit,  whim,  eloquence,  sarcasm,  invec- 
tive, patriotism,  bigotry.  One  would  have  to  search  long 
among  the  rubbish  of  books  thrown  forth  to  the  public 
during  those  hot  and  teeming  days,  to  find  one  more  authen- 
tically representing  the  stir,  the  earnestness,  the  intolerance, 
the  hope,  and  the  wrath  of  the  times  than  does  this  book." 
And  in  another  place  he  adds  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  "  a 
droll  and  pungent  bit  of  American  prose,  with  many  literary 
offences  upon  its  head :  an  excessive  fondness  for  antithesis ; 
an  untempered  enjoyment  of  quirks  and  turns  and  petty 
freaks  of  phraseology;  the  pursuit  of  puns  and  metaphors 
beyond  all  decorum ;  the  blurring  of  its  sentences  with  great 
daubs  and  patches  of  Latin  quotation ;  the  willing  employ- 
ment of  outlandish  and  uncouth  words  belonging  to  no  lan- 
guage at  all,  sometimes  huddled  together  into  combinations 
that  defy  syntax  and  set  all  readers  aghast."  In  a  word 
the  hook  is  a  satire  on  the  licentiousness  of  opinion  and  the 
frivolity  and  aimlessness  of  living  in  America,  and  on  the 
political  turmoils  in  England,  with  an  attempt  to  point  out 
the  remedy  for  these  evils. 

Mr.  Tyler  devotes  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  volume  to 
the  verse-writers.  Passing  by  Morrell's  Latin  poem  on  New 
England  and  his  own  English  translation  of  it,  together  with 
a  few  slight  productions  by  other  writers,  there  are  only 
two  books  which  claim  notice.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  and 
Anne  Bradstreet's  Poems.  The  first  is  a  marvellous  pro- 
duction, fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  and  if  it  can  be 
considered  as  in  any  sense  representing  the  poetical  taste  of 
its  authors  or  of  the  community  which  must,  we  suppose, 
have  tried  to  sing  from  it,  the  standard  of  poetry  must  have 
been  set   hopelessly  low.     "  The  verses,   indeed,"   as   Mr. 
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Tyler  says,  "seem  to  have  been  hammered  out  on  an  anvil, 
by  blows  from  a  blacksmith's  sledge.  Everywhere  in  the 
book,  is  manifest  the  agony  which  it  cost  the  writers  to  find 
two  words  that  would  rhyme  — more  or  less ;  and  so  often  as 
this  arduous  feat  is  achieved,  the  poetic  athlete  appears  to 
pause  awhile  from  sheer  exhaustion,  panting  heavily  for 
breath."  To  the  first  part  of  Shepard's  well-known  advice 
they  paid  no  attention :  — 

"  You  Roxb'ry  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  us  very  good  rhyme. 
And  you  of  Dorchester,  your  verses  lengthen, 
But  with  the  text's  own  words  you  will  them  strengthen." 

To  Mrs.  Bradstreet's  poems  considerable  space  is  given, — 
more,  indeed,  than  their  very  slender  merits  justify.  But 
Mr.  Tyler  does  not  attempt  to  magnify  their  merits,  and  his 
characterization  will  be  accepted  by  every  one  who  ha^ 
tried  painfully  to  struggle  through  them.  "  Upon  the 
whole,"  he  says,  "  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Anne  Brad- 
street  was  sadly  misguided  by  the  poetical  standards  of  her 
religious  sect  and  of  her  literary  period,  and  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  her  writings  consists  not  of  poetry,  but  of  metrical 
theology  and  chronology  and  politics  and  physics." 

The  writers  of  this  period  were,  almost  without  exception, 
we  believe,  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
received  their  first  intellectual  impulses  from  the  English 
colleges,  while  the  precise  character  of  their  writings  was 
determined  by  their  new  surroundings.  But  the  writers  of 
the  second  of  Mr.  Tyler's  periods,  were,  almost  without 
exception,  wholly  the  product  of  our  own  soil.  In  New 
England  there  was  a  succession  of  writers  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature  of  marked  ability,  and  reflecting, 
in  large  measure,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  age.  Of 
the  verse-writers  in  this  second  period,  the  Rev.  Michael 
Wigglesworth  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure.  His  Day  of 
Doom  passed  through  many  editions,  and  has  been  twice 
reprinted  in  our  own  time.  Its  jaunty,  jingling  versifica- 
tion makes  it  easy  reading,  in  spite  of  its  stem  Calvinism  ; 
and  it  will  long  be  read  as  a  literary  curiosity.    But   his 
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theme,  as  he  treats  it,  was  essentially  devoid  of  the  poetic 
element,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find,  even  in  the  pages  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  a  theology  more  utterly  opposed  to  all 
our  modem  ideas.  "  As  a  poet,"  says  Mr.  Tyler,  "Michael 
W^iggl^s worth  stands  for  New  England  Puritanism,  confront- 
ing with  steady  gaze  the  sublime  and  hideous  dogmas  of  its 
creed,  and  trying  to  use  those  dogmas  for  the  admonition 
and  consolation  of  mankind  by  putting  them  into  song.  A 
sensitive,  firm,  wide-ranging,  unresting  spirit,  he  looks  out 
mournfully  over  the  throngs  of  men  that  fill  the  world, — 
most  of  them  totally  depraved,  all  of  them  caught,  from 
farthest  eternity,  in  the  adamantine  meshes  of  God's  decrees ; 
flie  most  of  them,  also,  being  doomed  in  advance,  by  those 
decrees,  to  an  endless  existence  of  ineffable  torment, —  and 
upon  this  situation  of  afiiairs,  the  excellent  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth  proposes  to  make  poetry.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  abso- 
lutely sincere,  grim,  pathetic,  horrible.  He  chants,  with 
utter  frankness,  the  chant  of  Christian  fatalism,  the  moan  of 
earthly  vanity  and  sorrow,  the  physical  bliss  of  the  saved, 
the  physical  tortures  of  the  damned."  This  poem  is  the 
only  specially  noteworthy  metrical  production  in  our  second 
colonial  period,  unless  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  Pietas  et  GhrcUulatio^  a  very  loyal  outburst 
from  Harvard  College,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  George 
II.  and  the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English.  With  our  knowledge  of  these  two  sovereigns,  it 
would  seem  that  no  poet  could  have  had  a  more  uncon- 
genial theme ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  all  the  Georges  than  our  ancestors 
did;  and  as  mere  works  of  scholarship,  these  poems  will 
bear  a  creditable  comparison  with  similar  productions  of 
that  period  in  England. 

Mr.  Tyler  passes  from  the  verse- writers  to  what  he  calls 
"the  Dynasty  of  the  Mathers."  It  is  too  large  a  theme 
for  our  space,  and  we  can  only  intimate  a  doubt  whether  he 
has  assigned  a  sufficiently  high  place  to  Increase  Mather,  as 
compared  with  the  rank  accorded  to  Cotton  Mather.  It  is 
true  that  the  father  was  a  man  of  action  rather  than  a  man 
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of  thought ;  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  he  had  a 
more  balanced  mind  than  the  son,  and  that  at  a  critical 
period  in  our  history  he  rendered  important  services  to  the 
colony.  Mr.  Tyler  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  writes  of 
the  father,  that  "  on  the  day  when  he  was  graduated  at  our 
little  rustic  university,  he  had  the  accomplishments  usual 
among  the  best  scholars  of  the  best  universities  of  the  Old 
World ;  he  could  converse  fluently  in  Latin,  and  could  read 
and  write  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and  his  numberless  publica- 
tions in  after  life  bear  marks  of  a  range  of  learned  reading 
that  widened  as  he  went  on  in  years,  and  drew  into  its 
hospitable  gulf  some  portions  of  nearly  all  literature,  es- 
pecially the  most  uncouth."  Cotton  Mather  was  a  man  of 
even  greater  learning,  but  he  was  credulous  and  inaccurate 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  the  victim  of  strong  prejudices, 
and  at  times  one  is  forced  to  doubt  whether  he  is  quite  hon- 
est in  what  he  says.  The  Magnalia  could  not  be  spared 
from  our  literature;  but  the  well-informed  reader  always 
feels  anxious  to  see  the  original  authorities  for  what  Mather 
states  in  his  own  words.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Quincy,  and  Mr.  Upham  failed  to  do  him  full 
justice,  but  his  reputation  sadly  declined  as,  one  after  an- 
other, they  gave  to  the  world  their  estimates  of  him.  "  On 
no  disputed  question  of  fact,"  says  Mr.  Tyler, ''  is  the  un- 
aided testimony  of  Cotton  Mather  of  much  weight ;  and  it 
is  probably  true,  as  a  very  acute  though  very  unfriendly 
modern  critic  of  his  has  declared,  that  he  has  'published 
more  errors  of  carelessness  than  any  other  writer  on  the  his- 
tory of  New  England.' " 

From  the  Mathers,  who  were  prominent  in  every  political 
intrigue  of  the  period,  Mr.  Tyler  naturally  passes  to  other 
writers,  who  are  known  simply  as  painters  of  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  time,  or  as  less  actively  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  contemporary  questions.  Foremost  among  the 
diarists,  not  only  from  her  sex,  but  also  from  the  amusing 
and  piquant  character  of  her  graphic  little  narrative  of  a 
journey  from  Boston  to  New  York,  is  Madam  Sarah  Knight, 
a  woman  of  keen  wit  and  an  observing  eye.     A  much  greater 
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person, — one  of  the  famous  men,  indeed,  in  our  history, — 
is  Chief- Justice  Sewall,  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
sturdy  principles,  with  a  marked  fondness  for  theological 
studies  and  the  most  unquestioning  religious  faith.  His 
diary,  of  which  the  first  instalment  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  is  a  strange  farrago 
of  details  so  trivial  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  man 
of  Sewall's  intellectual  capacity  could  have  deemed  them 
worthy  of  record,  and  of  important  facts  which  throw  new 
light  on  our  early  history,  and  help  to  form  a  picture  of  the 
age  of  unequalled  clearness  and  exactness.  He  combines  in 
his  own  person  the  character  of  a  mere  diarist  and  of  an 
important  and  influentjial  actor  in  some  of  the  most  memo- 
rable transactions  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  John  Wise,  of  Ips- 
wich, is  best  known  by  his  sturdy  and  manly  opposition  to 
the  tyranny  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  but  he  was  also  a  writer 
of  no  little  ability,  and  several  of  his  productions  had  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  in  his  own  day.  His  writings,  how- 
ever, have  passed  into  oblivion,  and  we  confess  that  our  own 
knowledge  of  him  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  part 
which  he  took  in  opposition  to  Andros.  But  Mr.  Tyler 
pronounces  him  *'upon  the  whole  the  most  powerful  and 
brilliant  prose-writer  produced  in  this  country  during  the 
colonial  period.'*  Some  of  the  passages  quoted  by  him 
seem  to  justify  this  praise.  Two  which  he  extracts  from 
The  Churches'  Quarrel  Espovsed  are  too  striking  not  to  be 
cited  here.  "  Order,"  says  Wise,  anticipating  Pope,  "is  both 
the  beauty  and  safety  of  the  universe.  Take  away  the  de- 
corum whereby  the  whole  hangs  together,  the  great  frame 
of  Nature  is  unpinned,  and  drops  piece  from  piece ;  and  out 
of  a  beautiful  structure  we  have  a  chaos."  Equally  fine 
is  another  passage :  "  If  men  are  trusted  with  duty,  they 
must  trust  that,  and  not  events.  If  men  are  placed  at  helm 
to  steer  in  all  weather  that  blows,  they  must  not  be  afraid 
of  the  waves  or  a  wet  coat." 

Turning  to  the  department  of  history  and  biography,  and 
passing  by  several  books  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
a  permanent  interest  except  to  the  antiquary,  we  encounter 
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two  names  of  wider  significance,  —  the  Rev.  William  Hub- 
bard of  Ipswich  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  Boston. 
The  first  wrote  a  History  of  New  England^  which  has 
been  somewhat  undervalued  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
valuable  part  of  it  was  drawn  from  Winthrop's  journal. 
Though  written  about  two  centuries  ago,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vote  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  not 
printed  until  1815,  and  such  were  the  animosities  engen- 
dered by  the  Revolution  that  it  is  only  within  a  year  that 
some  missing  pages  have  been  supplied  from  an  early  manu- 
script copy  carried  to  England  by  a  loyalist  refugee.  Hub- 
bard wrote  another  work,  —  a  Siatory  of  the  Indian 
Wara^  —  which  comes  into  direct  comparison  with  Increase 
Mather's  history  of  the  same  period,  and  to  which  Mr.  Tyler 
assigns  a  higher  value  than  to  the  Q-eneral  History^  but  this 
is  an  opinion  from  which  there  is  room  for  a  strong  dissent. 
Whatever  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  General  His- 
tory on  account  of  its  plagiarisms,  it  is  a  work  of  real  merit 
and  its  general  accuracy  has  never  been  impugned.  But  in 
the  latter  respect  the  History  of  the  Troubles  with  the  In- 
dians will  not  bear  critical  examination.  Thomas  Prince 
has  a  twofold  reputation,  as  the  diligent  gatherer  of  that 
priceless  collection  of  early  American  books  known  as  the 
Prince  Library  and  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  as  the  author  of  The  New  England  Chronol- 
ogy. The  work  is  a  marvel  of  patient  industry  and  exact 
research,  and  it  can  never  be  superseded,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  up  the  volume  without  a  feeling  of  extreme 
regret  that  Prince  had  not  begun  with  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  instead  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  If  his  plan 
had  been  less  ambitious  his  work  would  have  been  of  far 
greater  value,  and  it  might  have  been  completed,  instead  of 
remaining,  as  it  now  is,  a  mere  fragment. 

In  the  department  of  pulpit  oratory  are  several  great 
names,  to  each  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  has  rendered  full  justice, 
—  William  Stoughton,  who  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
and  in  that  capacity  is  best  known  from  his  Election  Sermon 
with  its  felicitous  characterization  of  the  first  settlers, — 
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"  God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send  choice  grain 
over  into  this  wilderness,"  —  but  who  is  still  better  known 
by  his  various  services  as  statesman  and  judge ;  Samuel 
WQlard,  the  author  of  a  Complete  Body  of  Divinity  of 
huge  bulk  and  of  not  less  remarkable  learning  and  ability, 
the  fruit  of  nineteen  years  of  study ;  Mather  Byles,  the  cler- 
ical wit  and  zealous  loyalist ;  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  great 
patriot  preacher;  Charles  Chauncy,  the  sturdy  opponent 
of  Whitfield,  and  the  earliest  American  writer  against  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment ;  and  above  all  Jonathan 
Edwards,  whose  European  fame  surpasses  that  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  whose  works  will  probably  be  read  long 
after  the  theological  system  of  which  he  is  the  most  powerful 
defender  has  ceased  to  influence  any  man.  Each  of  these 
would  demand  more  than  a  passing  notice,  if  we  had  not 
already  exhausted  the  proper  limits  of  this  article. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  first  appearances 
of  literary  activity  and  the  first  contributions  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  literature ;  and  if  Virginia,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances already  suggested,  added  less  than  New  England 
to  the  common  stock,  we  still  find  there  a  few  prominent 
names,  better  known,  indeed,-  to  the  historian  and  the  anti- 
quary than  to  the  mere  student  of  literature.  Robert  Bev- 
erley, Byrd  of  Westover,  and  William  Stith  are  not  very 
familiar  names  to  the  latter,  but  to  the  former  they  are  full 
of  significance. 

These  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  names  in 
the  history  of  our  colonial  literature.  To  some  of  them 
belongs  the  rare  praise  which  Bacon  accords  to  the  founders 
of  States,  and  all  impressed  themselves  strongly  on  their  con- 
temporaries. In  dealing  with  them  Mr.  Tyler  has  shown  a 
conscientious  fidelity  of  research,  a  thoroughness  of  knowl- 
edge, and  a  fairness  of  judgment,  which  give  to  his  work,  so 
far  as  it  has  extended,  very  great  value.  If  the  remaining 
portions  shall  be  executed  with  the  same  thoroughness  and 
impartiality  he  will  render  to  our  literature  a  service  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed,  and  secure  for  himself  a  distinguished 
place  among  writers  in  this  department.     The  best  history 
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of  English  literature  has  been  written  by  a  Frenchman :  the 
best  book  on  American  institutions  was  also  written  by  a 
Frenchman.  It  will  be  matter  for  regret  if  we  cannot  add, 
as  an  offset  to  this  humiliating  confession,  that  the  best  book 
on  American  literature  has  been  written  by  an  American. 

C.  C.  Smith. 


THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  SHADOW. 

If  childhood  were  given  to  introspection,  which  happily  it 
is  not  as  a  rule,  it  would  say,  "  I  think  the  day's  begun  so 
sweet."  For  "  heaven  lies  about  our  infancy," —  the  heaven 
of  innocence  and  loving  protection ;  and  with  head  erect  and 
steps  elate  we  run  through  the  golden  day  of  human  life, 
the  paradise  of  ignorance.  To  be  sure  there  are  exceptional 
cases,  for  children  are  not  more  alike  than  their  elders ;  and 
some  of  them  are  too  early  touched  to  meditation  and  per- 
plexed by  vital  questions,  such  as  the  cause  of  what  they 
see,  the  being  of  a  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  and  the  heart- 
sickening  suspicion  that  even  their  parents  do  wrong. 
These  questions  and  suspicions,  brooded  over,  become  mor- 
bid, and  are  not  confined  to  the  over-sensitive,  but  some- 
times disturb  healthy,  happy  children,  the  undercurrent  of 
whose  reflections  is  not  suspected.  A  marked  instance  of 
this  was  in  the  case  of  an  unusually  blithe,  merry  child,  who 
was  tormented  for  years  by  the  dread  of  annihilation,  en- 
dured in  silence  from  dread  of  having  her  fear  confirmed  by 
her  elders.  And,  if  there  be  no  apprehension  of  future  evil, 
there  are  frequent  keen,  though  short-lived,  sorrows  that 
press  heavily  on  inexperience ;  for  though  "  a  child's  philoso- 
phy is  that  everything  will  be  got  along  with  somehow  by 
grown  people,"  that  philosophy  breaks  down  when  grown 
people  or  adverse  circumstances  dispute  its  eager  will.  Still, 
however  marred  our  childhood  may  have  been  by  premature 
fear  or  sorrow,  in  looking  back  out  of  the  deeper  darkness 
we  see  that  the  shadow  was  light,  and  that  within  it  rested 
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with  folded  wings  "  the  beautiful  bird  of  God,  that  is,  angel," 
— the  angel  of  child-like  trust. 

"  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  that 
we  pass  the  narrow  gulf  from  youth  to  manhood."  Critical 
of  others,  dissatisfied  with  self,  with  an  unquenchable  yearn- 
ing for  happiness,  and  a  terrible  sinking  of  the  heart  as 
every  bubble  bursts,  many  a  well-disposed  young  person  is 
saved  from  inanity  or  despair  by  the  blessed  necessity  of 
labor  for  physical  support,  when  inward  unrest  is  merged  in 
conflict  with  man  and  circumstance,  doubt  of  Providence 
and  self  exchanged  for  distrust  of  humanity,  the  mood  of  the 
cynic  becoming  the  climate  of  the  mind,  life  a  game,  and 
mankind  divided  by  the  crude  experience  into  knaves  and 
fools.  With  the  springs  of  existence  embittered,  the  shadow 
gathers  blackness. 

Between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  "wild,  rough,  and  stubborn  wood;  the  atmosphere  is 
laden  with  the  woes  and  cares  of  men  and  of  broken  house- 
holds." The  prevailing  unhappiness  afliicts  as  a  personal 
concern,  some  signal  instance  of  misfortune  haunts  our 
imagination,  till  doubt  of  Providence  in  this  world  necessi- 
tates immortality, —  when  individual  misery  and  universal 
woe  shall  be  righted. 

There  is  a  shadow  in  the  reflection  that  as  a  man  is  born 
80  he  remains,  in  spite  of  education,  example,  circumstance. 
That  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  "  is  pressed  on  us  con- 
tinually. The  nervous,  excitable,  uncontrollable  boy  does 
not  develop  into  the  calm,  self-possessed,  reasonable  man, 
while  the  gentle,  tractable,  docile  girl  usually  blossoms  into 
the  meek,  amiable,  comfortable  woman.  We  are  baflBed 
and  disheartened  as  we  think  over  the  lives  of  those  we 
know  intimately,  and  mark  how  the  innate  traits,  the  per- 
verse dispositions  that  made  their  childhood  a  trial  even  to 
those  who  loved  them  tenderly,  and  a  torment  to  them- 
selves, become  a  portentous,  close-wrapped  shadow,  a  mali- 
cious fate,  as  it  were,  to  rob  them  of  the  joy,  and,  still  worse, 
of  the  precious  opportunity,  of  life.     So  that  the  sad  motto 
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of  their  life  would  seem  to  be  a  verse  that  I  used  to  make 
my  mother  repeat  in  her  clear,  exquisite  voice :  — 

"  My  cradle  was  the  couch  of  care, 
And  sorrow  rocked  me  in  it ; 
Fate  seemed  her  saddest  robes  to  wear 
On  the  first  day  that  saw  me  there, 
And  darkly  shadowed  with  despair 
My  earliest  minute." 

But,  sometimes,  out  of  this  forlornness  comes  a  very  sweet 
angel.  Just  as  on  the  wrinkled  face  dawns  a  peace  the 
round  and  blooming  countenance  never  knew,  so  the  scarred 
and  worn  heart  that  has  lost  the  spring  of  existence,  having 
at  last  learned  the  lesson  of  its  bitter  discipline,  shines 
nobler  in  ruins  than  when  it  towered  in  pristine  strength ; 
and  we  joyfully  confess  its  last  days  were  its  best. 

A  shadow,  too,  in  the  thought  that  if  our  life  had  been 
differently  ordered,  if  we  had  been  brought  up  by  the  high- 
toned  of  whom  we  read,  who  seem  removed  from  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity,  we  now  might  be  moral  heroes  and  human 
benefactors.  Occasionally  we  are  blessed  with  the  sight  of 
a  face  so  benignant  or  so  intelligent  that  we  ask  impatiently. 
Why  was  not  out  lot  cast  with  such  an  one,  instead  of  with 
the  many,  who,  if  the  object  of  their  lives  had  been  to  main- 
tain an  impassive  aspect,  could  not  have  been  more  success- 
ful, and  whose  face*  seem  the  transcript  of  dull  minds  and 
cold  hearts?  Or,  a  friendship  for  which  we  hoped  seems 
about  to  fail,  and  we  apply  to  ourselves  this  touching  pas- 
sage :  "  What  if  they  were  never  to  understand  each  other, 
but  to  drift  away,  having  only  met  to  part,  like  those  shep- 
herds of  the  Russian  plains,  who,  in  their  national  songs, 
meet,  tell  each  other  a  little  of  their  history  in  a  wild 
plaintive  strain  that  has  no  closing  chord,  and  then,  as  the 
singers  part  never  to  see  each  other  again,  the  echo  of  their 
complainte  dies  away  over  the  flat  steppes  ?  There  are  lives 
like  that,  that  end  without  concluding ;  and  is  her  life  to  be 
like  a  Sojrthian  shepherd's  song  ?  "  But  this  shadow  is  the 
shadow  of  selfishness.  Once  become  "inwardly,  unaffect- 
edly, and  unalterably  devout,"  and  not  only  the  face  of 
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Nature  but  of  humanity  becomes  glorified.  We  no  longer 
despise  our  life  companions,  but  our  former  selves.  And  we 
tenderly  ask,  Who  are  all  these  poor,  halting,  faltering 
people?  to  answer,  God's  children,  our  brethren. 

Sometimes  the  shadow  is  impatience  with  prevailing  ob- 
tuseness,  the  difficulty  of  making  others  see  the  necessity  of 
reform  or  the  safety  of  conservatism.  But  this  shadow  is 
light  compared  with  what  presses  on  us  when  we  clearly  see 
that,  though  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  our  prayers  and  resolves  and  humble  hopes, 
the  end  of  one  year  finds  us  very  much  the  same  as  the 
end  of  another.  Why  were  we  placed  here  with  a  tender 
conscience  ever  pricking  us  on  to  duty,  while  inability 
makes  us  slip  back  two  steps  for  one  we  take  forward  ?  Or, 
religious  doubt,  so  prevalent  at  the  present,  searches  and 
sifts  with  a  teasing  persistence,  till  rebuked  by  faithful 
work  and  patient  trust.  For,  at  last,  it  is  seen  that  the 
shadow  of  doubt  cannot  be  dispersed  by  the  intellect,  how- 
ever searching  and  keen,  but  is  lifted  by  being  pressed  to 
the  heart.  As  Tauler  says,  "  Accepting  sujBFering  for  faith, 
then  comes  comfort.  Now  our  soul's  compass  will  point 
more  steadily  upward, —  we  shall  walk  freer  from  the  world, 
kinder  to  our  neighbor,  nearer  to  our  God,  our  sorrow  less 
apparent,  because  closer  worn." 

But  the  deepest  shadow,  as  it  seems  to  us, — for  we  are  not 
now  considering  the  shadow  of  sin,  which  is,  indeed,  more 
than  a  shadow, —  is  that  which  haunts  the  mind  diseased. 
Easily  moved  the  human  heart  is  to  help  physical  suffering 
and  relieve  apparent  want,  but  it  is  more  than  deaf  to,  it  is 
provoked  by,  the  claims  of  the  numerous  class  called  "ner- 
vous,"— uninteresting  to  most,  baffing  to  all.  It  requires 
the  most  delicate  tact,  the  finest  spiritual  harmony,  to  allow 
for,  to  minister  to,  sickness  of  the  mind,  and  not  a  little 
personal  suffering  to  make  us  capable  of  rendering  "the 
tender  and  respectful  pity, —  an  exquisite  homage  to  mis- 
fortune." But  think  of  the  solitary  chamber,  the  restless 
pillow,* the  foreboding — an  enigma  to  itself —  which  wonders 
why  it  is  not  like  other  men,  and  we  shall  be  more  slow  to 
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accuse  of  selfishness,  or  to  dismiss  the  incomprehensible 
suffering  with  an  easy,  It  only  requires  an  effort,  resolute 
will,  wholesome  activity,  to  vanish.  Not  that  we  should 
cease  to  urge  to  effort ;  for  nothing  is  so  effectual  in  restor- 
ing health  to  the  mind  as  a  hearty  interest  in  some  good 
cause,  or,  still  better,  some  ennobling  affection.  But  we 
must  patiently  wait  for  the  effort,  welcoming  the  humblest 
form  it  takes,  sending  flowers  to  the  sick,  writing  to  the 
absent,  teaching  a  child  perhaps  patient  study,  or  simple, 
thorough  work.  "  To  the  delicate  mind  the  unfortunate  are 
always  objects  of  respect.  As  the  ancients  held  sacred  those 
places  which  had  been  blasted  by  lightning,  so  the  feeling^ 
heart  considers  the  afflicted  as  having  been  touched  by  the 
hand  of  God  himself."  Be  sure  that  that  Friend,  who  is 
nearer  than  the  nearest,  is  close  to  these  sensitive  ones, 
whose  dumb  suffering  is  a  mystery  to  itself;  and  that  He, 
the  "Help  of  the  helpless,"  comprehends  its  tenacity  of 
grasp.  Whatever  else  we  are  impatient  with,  let  us  culti- 
vate patience  for  these  afflicted  ones.  Let  us  give  them  the 
unconscious  sympathy  which  is  no  burden,  but  has  in  it  a 
certain  bracing  quality  that,  on  the  strong  pinions  of  its 
hopefulness,  bears  up  the  broken-down,  the  doubt-depressed, 
and  never  forgets,  "  Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  judge  than  to 
understand." 

When  I  was  a  child  I  remember  hearing  that  one  of  the 
most  saintly  women  that  ever  blessed  a  family  circle  said 
"  that  all  trial  could  be  outlived  but  death ;  that  that  was 
irreparable."  In  saying  this  she  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  then  prevalent  views  of  death,  fostered  by  every 
gloomy  device,  but  also  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  thu  world 
is  concerned,  death  does  end  life.  That  death  is  a  mystery 
not  to  be  solved'  here,  is  patent  to  the  most  assured  faith* 
The  sorrowful  awe  and  strange  surprise  by  which  it  is 
attended  cannot  be  removed  by  the  tenderest  human  sym- 
pathy. Some  humble  Christians  are  all  their  life  long  in 
bondage  to  death,  and  relieved  of  their  apprehensions  only 
at  its  approach.  Some  Christians  have  hope  only  in  this 
world,  and  cannot  lay  hold  on  immortality.     To  them,  also. 
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death  may  prove  a  great  awakener.  Sometimes  the  truly 
devout  shrink  so  from  it  as  even  to  make  no  sign  in  the 
supreme  hour  which  marks  their  birthday  into  heaven.  But, 
as  if  to  comfort  those  who  are  bereft,  there  is  imprinted  on 
the  face  of  the  soul's  faithful  servant  so  divine  a  smile  that 
it  seems  to  say,  Death  which  I  so  dreaded,  death  of  which  I 
could  not  speak,  I  find  to  be  a  kindly  friend  leading  me 
home.  The  shadow  of  death  is  best  lifted  by  the  thought 
that  a  good  life  is  the  preparation  for  it.  We  are  not  to 
concern  ourselves  with  iL  Gently  cradled  into  life,  we 
shall  be  gently  cradled  out.  Looking  up  and  lifting  up  is 
our  concern.  And,  with  that  other  shadow  that  presses 
heavily  on  the  most  affectionate  and  the  most  true,  that 
they  might  have  done  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  de- 
parted, the  angel  of  peace  speaks  these  words,  Cease  griev- 
ing. Whatever  thou  mayest  have  failed  in  through  human 
weakness  is  blotted  out  in  heaven's  clearer  vision,  which  has 
room  alone  for  the  sunshine  of  thy  love. 

Through  it  all,  others'  shadows  and  our  own,  let  us  remem- 
ber what  an  old  man,  a  great  sufferer,  once  said,  "If  my  pain 
is  tolerable,  I  must  bear  it ;  if  it  is  intolerable,  I  shall  not 
have  to  bear  it  long."  Nor  had  he.  When  we  entered  the 
"  wild,  rough,  stubborn  wood,"  time  seemed  so  endless  that 
not  death  but  life  we  feared.  But,  one  by  one,  the  years 
have  vanished.  Our  trials,  too,  came  one  by  one.  It  is  true, 
Uke  successive  waves,  discipline  succeeded  discipline,  and 
we  seemed  to  rally  from  one  only  to  have  strength  for 
another.  But  mercifully  we  did  not  have  to  bear  them  all 
at  once.  The  greatest  sufferer,  too,  usually  admits  that  the 
joy  of  his  life  outweighs  the  sorrow ;  while  there  are  those 
who  have  enjoyed  so  much  that  they  would  gladly  live  their 
Uves  over  again.  The  angel  of  these  ever-recurring  shadows 
is,  that  so  only  the  soul  grows.  Too  much  earthly  sunshine 
would  wither  it. 

In  looking  back  we  cannot  blot  out  the  pain ;  but  we  are 
not  insensible  to  the  ameliorations  that  tided  us  over  the 
weary  •way.  Sweet  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature,  which 
opened  for  our  relief,  "just  as  the  pitying  winds  part  the 
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weeds  to  let  the  feeble  plant  grow,"  kindly  tones  of  man,  a 
friend  in  our  utmost  need,  a  winged  thought  that  healed,  a 
prayer  that  lightened,  a  cheerful  corner  of  activity  opened 
to  us,  the  means  of  helping  some  one  more  wretched,  and,  at 
last,  the  dawn  breaking,  when  we  see  that  we  were  mis- 
taken in  thinking  how  much  more  we  might  have  done,  how 
much  more  we  might  have  been,  but  for  this  cross  which 
seemed  perpetually  to  hold  us  back.  Now,  we  humbly  say, 
Choose,  Thou,  for  me;  for  Thou  canst  make  the  shadow 
I  have  unwillingly  companioned  to  be,  not  a  check,  but 
spur.  The  roar  of  the  city  of  London  never  ceases  day  or 
night,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  tumult  of  the  human 
heart  never  ceases  till  it  accepts  God's  will.  Then  it  sees, 
not  only  the  angel  in  the  shadow,  but  that  the  shadow  was 
an  angel. 

E.  P.  Channing. 


PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 

The  character  of  a  whole  community  is  sometimes  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  influence  of  one  man,  especially  of  a 
man  who  remains  in  the  same  place  many  years.  We  have 
thrown  away  the  titles  —  "  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that "  — 
which  are  so  highly  valued  in  the  Old  World.  But  those 
who  are  born  to  be  leaders  are  recognized  nevertheless. 
Our  people  turn  instinctively  towards  them,  and  learn  to 
honor  and  trust  them.  Our  country  villages  and  larger 
towns  bear  sometimes  for  more  than  one  generation  the 
characteristics  into  which  they  have  been  trained  by  the 
influence  of  one  man,  or  of  a  few  leading  men.  Intellectual 
power  asserts  its  authority  and  secures  respect.  But  it  is 
character  that  tells, —  especially  the  sort  of  character  that 
reveals  itself  in  a  wise,  faithful,  upright,  and  generous  life. 
We  wish  to  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  four  men 
whom  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  know. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  we  went  to  New  Bedford  to  be 
present  at  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Grinnell.     Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
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weather,  large  numbers  came  together  to  testify  their  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  a  wise  and  good  man.  He  was  born  in 
New  Bedford.  Two  of  his  brothers  as  well  as  himself  had 
been  members  of  a  great  New  York  mercantile  house.  Both 
of  them,  Henry  and  Moses,  were  men  of  mark,  being  dis- 
tinguished merchants.  Moses,  as  well  as  Joseph,  was  more 
than  once  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Henry  has  been  widely 
known  by  his  munificent  and  persistent  connection  with 
Arctic  explorations.  Joseph  withdrew  from  the  firm  half  a 
century  ago,  and,  after  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  settled 
down  in  his  native  town,  and  identified  himself  with  its 
interests. 

A  new  bank  was  established  with  him  as  its  president, 
and  he  continued  in  that  office  nearly  fifty  years.  After- 
wards, and  not  a  little  through  his  efforts,  a  railroad  was 
built,  and  he  was  its  only  president.  Then,  foreseeing  that 
a  town  which  depended  on  a  single  branch  of  business  must 
have  a  doubtful  future,  he  entered  earnestly  into  the  work 
of  building  up  a  great  manufacturing  corporation,  and  was 
made  president  of  that,  which  office  he  stiU  holds.  For  more 
than  a  generation  he  was  the  head  of  these  large  and  pros- 
perous corporations.  While  not  inattentive  to  his  own 
interests,  he  also  had  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  and  watched  with  scrupulous  solicitude 
over  all  the  rights  and  interests  which  were  intrusted  to  his 
care.  No  man  has  lost  a  dollar  through  any  lack  of  atten- 
tion or  any  laxity  of  management  on  his  part.  His  integrity 
has  been  above  question.  His  judgment  has  seldom  been 
at  fault.  The  poorest  man  or  woman  who  owned  a  single 
share  in  an  institution  under  his  control  had  the  full  benefit 
of  his  large  experience  and  wisdom.  And  so  everybody 
came  to  believe  in  him.  The  longer  he  lived,  the  more  he 
was  trusted  and  honored.  More  than  one  generation  of 
business  men  grew  up  under  his  eye,  and  looked  up  to  him 
as  a  fine  example  of  what  a  business  man  may  be.  Who  can 
tell  how  far  the  upright,  successful  career  of  this  unexcita- 
ble,  undemonstrative,  unostentatious  man,  who  held  always 
a  foremost  place  among  them  all,  may  have  done  to  form 
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their  characters,  and  to  give  a  tone  to  the  whole  business 
community  ? 

There  was  another  side  also  to  his  character.  No  man 
now  living  has  done  so  much  as  he  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
town.  He  knew  how  to  bring  together  its  citizens  and  dis- 
tinguished strangers  who  might  be  visiting  the  place,  by  a 
hospitality  elegant  and  abundant  without  being  wasteful  or 
extravagant.  As  he  modestly  said  in  a  few  fitting  words  on 
his  birthday,  "  The  little  I  have  accomplished  has  been  the 
result  of  steady,  persevering  effort,  always,  however,  endeav- 
oring to  mingle  with  business  some  of  the  poetry  of  life, 
especially  in  receiving  the  friendships  and  hospitalities  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  endeavoring  to  reciprocate 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  These  social  occasions  have, 
I  believe,  been  of  much  advantage  to  me,  and  such  oppor- 
tunities should,  I  think,  be  carefully  cultivated,  as  they 
serve  to  soften  the  asperities  of  life,  keep  bright  the  links  of 
friendship's  chain,  and  enlarge  our  sympathies  with  our 
fellowmen." 

Here  is  one  secret  of  the  ascendancy  of  this  good  man 
over  others.  Had  he  been  only  a  man  of  business,  his  influ- 
ence would  have  been  confined  to  that  sphere ;  and  even 
there  it  would  have  been  far  less  than  it  is,  reinforced  and 
made  attractive  as  it  has  been  by  his  friendly  nature,  and 
the  kindly  social  relations  growing  out  of  it. 

United  to  these  qualities  there  have  always  been  in  him 
strong  religious  convictions  and  a  readiness  to  do  what  he 
could  for  the  various  works  of  beneficence  which  were 
going  on  around  him,  and  for  the  highest  interests  of  man 
and  society.  Well  might  his  neighbors  and  friends  rise  up 
to  honor  and  bless  him,  at  this  advanced  period  of  a  useful 
and  faithful  life,  as  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  the  com- 
munity. For  nearly  fifty  years  New  Bedford  has  been  a 
better  town  to  live  in  because  he  has  been  among  its  fore- 
most citizens.  With  a  few  others,  his  peers  and  associates, 
who  are  no  longer  numbered  among  the  living,  he  has  kept 
up  the  standard  of  mercantile  honor,  promoted  kindly  rela- 
tions among  the  citizens,  helped  to  create  and  sustain  a 
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generous  public  spirit,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth  and  worship. 

About  a  year  ago  we  received  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
golden  wedding  of  an  old  and  honored  friend.  But  just 
before  the  day  arrived  the  good  man  died,  and  the  house  of 
feasting  was  turned  into  a  house  of  mourning.  Albert 
Smith,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Peterborough,  N.H.,  in 
1801,  and,  except  while  getting  his  collegiate  and  medical 
education  and  one  other  absence  of  a  few  years,  he  lived  all 
his  life  a  citizen  of  his  native  town.  He  was  from  his  child- 
hood a  person  of  singular  purity.  His  father  was  the 
founder  of  the  village,  and  a  man  of  commanding  influence 
there.  The  son  was  of  a  more  quiet  and  gentle  nature,  but 
with  an  instinctive  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  great  faculty 
of  awakening  the  same  love  in  others,  to  whom  he  imparted 
something  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  Year  after  year,  the 
young  man  was  at  the  head  of  one  association  after  another 
for  mutual  improvement.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
schools,  and  was  always  ready  to  single  out  particularly 
promising  scholars,  and  to  help  them  on  in  their  way  to  a 
higher  education.  His  profession  brought  him  into  close 
relations  with  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  town.  He 
knew  the  condition  of  almost  every  family,  and  carried  with 
him  wherever  he  went  an  atmosphere  of  intelligence  and 
moral  purity,  as  well  as  purity  and  simplicity  of  speech.  All 
profane  or  unworthy  or  hurtful  habits  shrunk  from  contact 
with  him.  He  grew  into  the  life  of  the  people,  and  infused 
into  them  a  better  spirit.  So  he  lived  among  them  seventy 
years,  establishing  his  ideas  of  truth  and  right  as  a  part  of 
the  common  law  which  every  one  was  bound  to  respect. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  he  had  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school. 
Until  within  two  or  three  weeks  before  he  died  he  met 
them  with  his  usual  animation,  and  there  were  some  among 
them  who  had  been  his  pupils  during  all  that  long  period  of 
time.  He  was  a  devout  and  constant  attendant  at  church, 
ready  always  to  contribute  his  part  for  its  support,  and  to 
render  any  service  in  his  power.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  professor  and  lecturer  in  the  medical  department  of  Dart- 
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mouth  College,  bringing  to  his  work  there  the  latest  contri- 
butions of  medical  science.  He  studied  the  Bible  in  the 
light  of  the  highest  knowledge  he  had  attained  to,  and  found 
in  it  that  which  met  the  deepest  wants  of  his  nature.  He 
was  interested  in  everything  that  could  increase  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  town,  or  improve  its  educational, 
moral,  or  spiritual  condition.  He  prepared  its  history  with 
laborious  care,  and  knew  more  about  its  inhabitants  than 
any  other  man  that  ever  lived.  The  town,  as  was  well  said 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  could  well  afford  to  pay  him  a 
salary  merely  for  living  in  it.  His  life  contributed  to  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  its  life.  He  had  grown  up  among  its 
hills.  The  pulses  of  his  being  had  been  quickened  by  its 
mountain  views.  The  fortunes  and  the  characters  of  its 
people  were  very  dear  to  him,  and  he  to  them.  His  influ- 
ence grew  in  more  than  an  arithmetical  progression  with 
the  advancing  years.  And  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  they  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father  taken  from 
them  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  He  had  able  coadju- 
tors in  his  work ;  but  usually  they  were  men  whose  minds 
"  had  been  attuned  to  finer  issues  "  by  their  association  with 
him. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1879,  Samuel  Adams  died  in 
Milton.  He  was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  in  1791,  and  moved  to 
Milton  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  His  business 
required  close  and  constant  attention  in  all  its  details.  But 
he  organized  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  him  time  for  other 
things.  For  twenty  years  he  was  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday-school,  and  during  that  time  was  absent  from  his 
post  only  twice.  He  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
children  in  the  town,  and  not  only  watched  over  them  in 
the  school,  but  followed  them  afterwards  with  a  parental 
interest.  He  knew  all  the  poor  people  in  the  town,  till  a 
foreign  population  had  seriously  changed  its  character  in 
that  respect ;  and  he  did  not  hold  himself  aloof  from  sympa- 
thy with  these  needy  strangers. 

He  took  a  warm,  active,  and  laborious  interest  in  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged.     He  cheerfully  contributed 
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also  to  the  support  of  a  neighboring  church  of  a  different 
denomination,  and  was  always  friendly  to  its  ministers.  In 
his  own  church  he  was  for  many  years  the  one  man  who 
knew  all  about  it  and  every  family  connected  with  it.  He 
freely  gave  to  it  his  time,  thought,  and  money.  He  not 
only  bore  it  on  his  mind,  but  on  his  heart.  His  persistent 
strength  and  devotion  sustained  it  in  trying  times,  and 
helped  to  make  it  an  influence  for  the  good  of  all.  He  was 
a  lover  of  hospitality,  and  when  any  new  or  important 
measure  for  the  church  was  to  be  proposed  he  would  invite 
its  members  to  his  house,  and,  amid  the  good  cheer  there 
provided,  would  talk  the  matter  over  so  that  they  might  act 
with  unanimity,  or  at  least  with  kindliness  of  feeling.  In 
axiy  parish,  however  strong,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one 
clear-headed,  executive  man  who  has  its  best  interests  at 
heart,  and  who,  knowing  aU  about  it,  can  give  the  informa- 
tion that  is  needed  in  order  to  secure  a  wise  and  efficient 
administration  of  its  affairs.  This  position  Mr.  Adams  sus- 
tained, in  office  or  out  of  office,  for  forty  years,  with  an 
activity  and  zeal  which  never  grew  weary,  though  it  was 
often  a  thankless  work  which  he  was  doing. 

The  same  zeal  and  public  enterprise  which  he  had  in  the 
church,  he  carried  with  him  into  the  town  affairs  and  the 
politics  of  the  State  and  nation.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  a 
very  zealous  one,  of  the  school  of  Daniel  Webster.  By  a 
near  family  connection  he  knew  about  Mr.  Webster  in  his 
personal  and  private  relations,  and  had  always  the  warmest 
admiration,  not  only  for  the  great  statesman,  but  for  the  still 
greater  man  as  he  appeared  in  his  home  and  with  his  famil- 
iar friends. 

Samuel  Adams  received  from  his  parents  a  great  and 
honored  name,  and  it  was  never  dishonored  by  any  associa- 
tions into  which  it  was  brought  by  him,  though  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moved  was  comparatively  a  narrow  one.  But 
narrow  though  it  might  be,  it  was  a  sphere  involving  the 
highest  principles  and  the  dearest  hopes  and  interests  of 
life.  He  was  vitally  connected  with  the  most  important 
charities  of  the  place,  and  took   a  keener  satisfaction  in 
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giving  than  in  making  money.  It  would  offend  his  modest 
spirit  if  we  should  attempt  to  follow  him  in  his  rounds  of 
loving  kindness.  For,  liberal  as  his  benefactions  may  have 
been,  they  were  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  hearty  friendli- 
ness and  gladness' which  went  with  them.  Even  when  he 
knew  that  some  of  the  recipients  of  his  daily  charities  were 
stealing  from  him,  he  did  not  allow  this  knowledge  to  cut 
him  off  from  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  hope  to  do 
them  good.  With  him,  at  least  in  his  private  benefactions, 
the  severe  and  hardening  rules  of  political  economy  were 
not  allowed  to  supplant  the  merciful  precepts  of  our  Chris- 
tian religion.  And  in  this  we  believe  that  he  was  right. 
However  essential  these  hard  rules  may  be  in  dealing  with 
strangers,  and  in  dispensing  the  larger  charities  of  great 
cities,  a  different  line  of  conduct  should  be  adopted,  and  a 
different  spirit  should  animate  us,  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  live  near  us,  and  for  whose  morals  we 
are  in  some  sense  personally  responsible. 

The  life  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  not  all  smooth  and 
easy.  There  were  sharp  passages  in  private,  and  keen  con- 
tentions in  public  meetings,  where  he  may  sometimes  have 
lost  his  equanimity,  and  indulged  in  hasty  words  which  it 
could  not  have  been  pleasant  for  him  to  remember.  But  his 
faults  were  the  faults  of  a  good  man.  They  grew  out  of  his 
virtues,  and  did  not,  therefore,  sensibly  lessen  the  respect  of 
the  community  for  him,  or  their  confidence  in  him.  He  was 
a  brave,  upright,  public-spirited,  devout  man,  who  by  vigor- 
ous exercise  kept  all  his  faculties  alive  till  he  had  reached  a 
very  advanced  age.  His  Christmas  gifts  were  selected  with 
unusual  care,  and  already  distributed.  But  he  had  exposed 
himself  too  much  to  the  cold,  and  his  hour  had  come. 

His  last  day's  work  on  earth  was  finished.  He  sat  by  the 
cheerful  firelight  of  his  pleasant  library.  From  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  was,  we  will  endeavor  to  enter  into  his 
mind  and  see  what  is  uppermost  there.  The  provisions  for 
the  administration  of  his  worldly  affairs  he  is  willing  to 
leave  as  they  are,  almost  without  change.  His  first  thought 
is  about  those  dearest  to  him,  and  what  he  can  do  to  make 
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life  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  to  them.  He  thinks  of 
many  whose  hard  lot  has  been  made  more  tolerable  by  his 
benefactions.  He  thinks  of  friends,  rich  or  poor,  by  whom 
he  wishes  to  be  remembered  at  this  season  of  kindly  greet- 
ings, and  calls  to  mind  the  little  tokens  of  his  regard  which 
he  has  prepared  for  them.  He  thinks  of  his  Sunday-school 
and  his  long  service  there,  and  follows  in  his  mind  the  pupils 
through  the  various  fortunes  which  awaited  them ;  and  this 
reminds  him,  perhaps,  of  some  one  in  a  distant  place  to 
whom  a  small  gift  may  bring  up  pleasant  memories,  and 
strengthen  the  influence  of  Christian  lessons  long  since 
learned  from  him.  Then  his  mind  goes  far  back  to  his 
father  and  mother, —  excellent  people  both,  whom  it  is  a 
joy  to  remember, —  and  the  tender  and  mutually  helpful  re- 
lations between  him  and  them.  And  the  church,  with  its 
hallowed  associations,  its  solemn  lessons,  its  glad  promises, 
its  sublime  hopes  and  revelations,  awakens  still  deeper 
thoughts,  and  he  would  gladly  do  something  to  extend  and 
intensify  its  gracious  influences.  The  long  line  of  faithful 
ones  whom  he  has  known  as  followers  of  Jesus  rise  before 
him,  or  bend  over  him  with  silent  greetings  from  that  better 
land.  He  thinks  of  the  consecrated  emblems,  the  sacra- 
mental bread  and  wine,  which  his  increasing  infirmities  no 
longer  allow  him  to  distribute,  and  of  the  great  uplifting 
and  transforming  life  and  death  which  these  affecting  sym- 
bols would  commemorate.  He  bows  his  head  in  loving  rev- 
erence. His  heart  rises  in  silent  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 
He  has  almost  finished  the  work  which  had  b^en  given  him 
to  do.  The  conflicts  and  enmities  which  disturbed  him  once 
have  receded  into  the  distant  past,  and  the  memory  of  them 
plays  around  him  as  harmlessly  as  the  heat-lightning  of  a 
summer's  evening  from  the  far-off  clouds  of  a  tempest  which 
has  spent  its  force.  He  has  kept  his  faculties  actively  alive. 
Age  has  no  power  to  chill  his  affections.  As  one  genera- 
tion has  gone,  another  has  come  to  find  a  place  in  his  heart. 
Children  still  look  up  to  him,  and  are  bathed  in  the  sun- 
shine of  his  spirit.  And  when  at  last  "  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed,"  and  he  died,  almost  eighty-eight  years  old,  there 
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was  hardly  a  man  living  in  the  town  who  touched  its  best 
life  at  more  points,  or  whom  its  best  people  were  more  ready 
to  honor  as  one  whose  work  had  been  "  well  and  faithfully 
done." 

In  illustration  of  our  subject,  a  fourth  person  comes  be- 
fore us,  different  from  all  the  rest ;  a  man  far  more  brilliant 
in  intellect,  with  a  wider  reach  of  thought,  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge,  and  a  larger,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  a  more 
advanced  sphere  of  intellectual  influence.  Jacob  Bigelow^ 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  was,  for  half  a  century,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  medical  profession  in  Massachusetts,  unless  for 
a  season  he  shared  that  honor  with  Dr.  James  Jackson,  the 
wisest  among  all  his  brethren.  Seventy-two  years  ago,  a 
young  man  from  Sudbury,  his  father  being  the  minister  of 
that  town,  graduated  with  distinguished  honors  at  Harvard 
College,  and,  after  two  or  three  years  of  such  instruction  as 
he  could  get,  came  to  establish  himself  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner in  Boston.  He  was  little  accustomed  to  society,  and 
both  diffident  and  awkward.  But  a  lady,  with  the  keen  in- 
sight into  character  which  belongs  to  her  sex,  said  of  him  at 
a  still  earlier  period,  that  whoever  lived  long  would  see  him 
at  the  l^ead  of  whatever  profession  he  might  choose.  He  was 
a  great  student  in  many  different  walks.  Every  year  saw  in 
him  some  new  development  of  thought  and  of  life.  In  his 
scientific  and  mechanical  studies, — botany,  the  application 
of  science  to  the  art  of  living,  and  materia  medica, —  he 
must  have  satisfied  the  severest  advocate  of  the  "dry  light " 
of  truth.  Btit  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
companions,  delighting  young  persons  who  visited  at  his 
house  by  his  vivacity  and  wit,  repeating  whole  cantos  of 
"  Childe  Harold,"  or  other  favorite  poems.  The  severity  of 
his  studies,  and  the  heavy  and  wearing  responsibilities  of  his 
profession  were  thus  relieved  by  intervals  of  poetic  recre- 
ation and  social  enjoyment.  Here,  undoubtedly,  was  one 
secret  by  which  his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  was  kept  up 
through  so  long  a  period,  and  by  which  his  kindly  influence 
in  society  was  both  enlarged  and  protracted.  But  we  prefer 
to  draw  our  portrait  from  the  fitting,  truthful,  and  impres- 
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wve  address  delivered  at  his  funeral  by  Rev."  Dr.  George 
E.Ellis:  — 

Those  who  have  lived  the  longest  in  this  city  well  knew  by  sight  and 
name  and  high  repute  the  good  and  wise  physician  whose  busy  offices  of 
help  and  sympathy  led  him  daily  through  our  streets  for  threescore 
years.  He  alone  could  have  known  to  how  many  of  the  changing  groups 
on  the  highways  he  had  brought  counsel  and  high  service.  And  we  may 
be  sure  of  that  larger  number  who,  as  they  cast  a  passing  glance  upon 
him,  felt  a  comfort  in  the  thought  that  ther^was  one  like  him  so  near  to 
what  might  be  their  needs.  And  according  to  the  part  and  interest 
which  each  one  who  knew  him  had  himself  in  the  serious,  expanding,  and 
beneficent  objects  which  mount  in  an  ascending  scale  till  they  rise  to  the 
highest  ranges  of  human  concern,  did  he  also  know  the  place  which  he 
filled  in  this  community, — the  versatility  and  scope  of  his  genius,  the 
pure  and  elevated  method  of  his  life,  the  breadth  and  measure  of  his 
attainments,  the  charm  and  grace  of  his  attractive  and  most  fascinating 
character  and  mien.  That  urbanity  and  courteous  grace,  that  gentle, 
mild,  and  courteous  speech,  that  restraint, —  no,  we  should  rather  say  that 
entire  lack  in  the  elemental  make  of  his  nature  of  all  that  is  harsh  and 
repelling, — won  all  who  knew  him  to  confidence  and  esteem,  and  made 
him,  in  his  turn,  the  head  and  pride  of  his  professional  brotherhood. 

.  . .  We  know  how  rich  and  full  a  share  in  the  appreciable  and  certified 
addition  to  the  whole  vast  sum  of  what  is  wise  and  true  and  good  for  us 
all,  our  venerated  student  and  practitioner,  philosopher  and  friend,  was 
privileged  to  secure  to  us,  and  that  in  variety  and  amount  it  was  well 
proportioned  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  career.  Easy  and  most 
attractive  will  be  the  office  of  his  professional  biographer  to  trace  that 
honored  and  high  career  through  all  its  course  o(  curious  and  intense 
devotion  to  original  and  unaided  inquiries  and  investigations,  as  he 
followed  the  shifting  horizon  of  advancing  knowledge,  in  flowers  and 
herbs ;  in  the  materials  and  forces  and  workings  of  all  physical  elements ; 
in  the  prerogatives  of  Nature  as  it  accepts  or  refuses  the  intervention  of 
art,  and  in  the  unf oldings  of  the  true,  the  fitting,  and  the  beautiful  to  all 
intelligent  endeavor. .  .  .  His  power  to  teach  came  from  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  acquired  his  knowledge  and  skill.  His  share  was  large  in 
the  allotment  of  talents.  They  doubled  in  his  use  of  them.  Nature, 
science,  and  art,  in  their  beauties  and  marvels,  and  in  their  varied  minis- 
trations to  our  service  and  welfare,  equally  engaged  his  versatile  facul- 
ties ;  and  a  sound  scholarship,  the  roots  of  which  were  planted  in  early 
youth,  bore  the  richest  fruitage  all  through  his  age.  He  was  the  first  to 
bring  into  use,  before  it  was  found  in  the  dictionaries,  the  word  tech- 
nology, as  defining  the  province  of  one  of  his  professorships  at  the 
college.  And  rightfully  has  the  word  now  a  place  in  the  dictionary,  with 
his  name  as  its  sufficient  authority.  His  inauguration  of  that  compre- 
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hensive  education  among  us,  as  well  as  of  the  noble  institute  devoted  to 
it,  anticipated  his  monumental  and  memorial  honors. 

. .  .  He  had  rich  resources  of  memory,  the  play  of  humor,  the  retrospect 
of  a  long  way  with  its  procession  of  renewed  and  young  friendships,  and 
his  idle  time  was  not  idly  spent  How  characteristic  it  was  of  his  schol- 
arly acquisitions  and  the  genial  serenity  of  his  spirit,  that  he  should  fill 
and  beguile  some  of  those  hours  by  turning  into  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
for  a  gift  to  friends  in  print,  the  favorite  ditties  and  melodies  of  the 
nursery  1 

As  he  lay  on  his  painless  couch  while  five  years  were  added  to  his  long 
reckoning,  he  said :  "  We  always  close  our  eyes  when  we  lie  down,  before 
we  fall  asleep.  I  have  closed  mine,  though  I  am  still  awake."  Still 
awake  1    So  let  us  believe  it  is  with  him. 

Boston,  when  Dr.  Bigelow  came  here  seventy  years  ago, 
was  not  so  large  as  Worcester  is  now.  But  it  was  the  intel- 
lectual metropolis  of  New  England.  Very  eminent  men 
were  numbered  among  its  citizens.  Theophilus  Parsons, 
John  Warren,  George  Cabot,  Samuel  Dexter,  Samuel  Eliot, 
Samuel  Parkman,  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  Joseph  Stevens 
Buckminster,  and  William  Ellery  Channing  were  then  here, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  powers,  or  just  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt.  This  young  man  came  among  them,  joined 
them  in  their  enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  society,  and 
lived  to  carry  on  something  of  their  work  more  than  six  and 
thirty  years  after  the  last  of  them  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  human  interests.  What  was  best  in  our  New 
England  culture,  as  unfolded  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  its 
best  examples,  such  as  Buckminster  and  Channing,  entered 
into  his  nature,  and  made  a  part  of  his  daily  thought, 
while  he  gave  to  it  the  characteristics  of  his  own  sweet  and 
cheerful,  but  decisive,  individuality.  His  mind  seemed  to 
work  with  incessant  and  unwearied  activity.  The  vitality, 
which  most  persons  of  unusual  intellectual  energy  waste  in 
"  worry,"  went  into  the  healthful  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
and  contributed  more  of  vigor  and  health  than  they  ex- 
hausted. Little  of  his  strength  was  wasted  through  needless 
friction.  He  had  an  eminently  healthy  constitution,  both  of 
body  and  mind.  An  ebullition  of  joyful  life  went  with  him 
as  a  helpful  comforter  into  chambers  of  sickness  and  weari- 
ness.   It  made  itself  felt  in  his  voice  and  countenance  the 
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moment  he  entered  his  home.  It  overflowed  into  other 
lives  and  homes.  It  gave  a  peculiarly  healthy  complexion 
to  his  religious  ideas  which,  as  he  loved  to  say,  were  very 
much  comprised  in  the  single  sentence :  "  What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  We  can  imag- 
ine how,  in  a  nature  like  his,  permeated  by  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  these  thoughts  would  expand  into  an  eminently  just, 
gracious,  and  devout  life.  So,  for  seventy  years,  he  lived 
among  us,  intimately  associated  with  many  of  our  most 
public-spirited  men,  giving  more  than  he  received.  We 
cannot  enumerate  the  beneficent  works  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Mount  Auburn,  as  it  now  is,  owes  more  to  him 
than  to  any  other  man.  "  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,"  says 
Dr.  Ellis,  "his  far-seeing  wisdom  provided  that  cemetery  for 
this  community ;  his  taste  and  skill  disposed  it  while  it  was 
still  wild  woodland,  and  he  presided  over  its  management 
till  his  strength  was  spent."  As  a  young  man  he  made  no 
unimportant  part  of  the  life  of  the  community.  With  ad- 
vancing years  he  grew  as  an  unconscious  but  efficient  element 
in  its  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  His  spirit  entered 
into  its  atmosphere,  and  modifies  to-day  the  life  we  lead. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ingratitude  of  republics, 
there  is  a  loyalty  to  our  best  men,  if  they  only  live  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  be  known.  The  competitions  of  busi- 
ness, the  rivalships  of  society,  and  the  excitements  of  party 
conflict  may  for  a  season  blind  the  popular  judgment.  But 
sooner  or  later  they  are  estimated  justly.  Where  great  qual- 
ities of  integrity,  disinterestedness,  and  devotion  to  the  best 
things  show  themselves  as  ruling  principles  of  action  in  a 
long  life,  neighbors  and  townsmen  are  quick  to  see  and 
acknowledge  it.  "  When  it  is  present,  men  take  example  at 
it ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  they  desire  it."  Within  a  few  days, 
one  of  our  greatest  men,  judged  by  the  strength  and  activity 
of  his  mind,  the  breadth  and  variety  of  his  attainments,  the 
important  posts  of  honor  which  he  has  filled,  the  substantial 
services  which  he  has  rendered,  has  died.  But  beyond  the 
formal  tokens  of  respect  which  are  offered  by  public  bodies, 
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there  are  no  demonstrations  of  honor  to  his  memory  or  of 
grief  for  his  loss.  There  was  no  confidence  in  his  moral 
qualities.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary 
social  and  literary  qualities,  he  never  was  recognized  as  a 
social  power.  Notwithstanding  his  marvellous  intellectual 
ability,  an  industry  that  shrunk  from  no  task,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  second  to  that  of  no  man  in  the  land,  when 
he  was  named  by  President  Grant  for  the  highest  judicial 
ofiSce  in  the  United  States,  the  nomination  came  as  an  insult 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn. 
But  men  who  are  both  able  and  good  are  gladly  recognized. 
With  advancing  years,  their  influence  is  increased.  The 
instincts  of  society  follow  them  with  spontaneous  homage. 
They  devise  new  means  of  doing  good,  or  aUy  themselves 
to  all  that  is  best  around  them.  They  impress  themselves 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  community,  and  are  taken 
into  its  confidence.  When,  from  the  inspiring  and  healthful 
examples  that  we  have  known  in  our  limited  experience,  we 
turn  to  the  whole  land,  and  think  of  the  ten  thousand  cen- 
tres of  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  power  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  wise  and  good  men  and  women  who  are 
living  for  the  best  interests  of  society,  we  take  courage,  and 
believe  that,  with  such  influences  and  examples  everywhere, 
it  must  be  well  with  us.  The  righteous  cause  wiU  yet  pre- 
vail. With  such  co-workers,  "the  power  that  makes  for 
righteousness  "  will  not  always  work  among  us  in  vain. 

J.  H.  MOBISON. 
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A   VOICE   FROM   THB   WILDBBNBSS. 

Among  the  letters  which  have  been  called  out  by  a  recent 
article  in  our  Reviesoy  no  one  has  seemed  to  us  to  have  a  deeper 
significance  than  that  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken :  — 

You  and  I  are  strangers  to  each  other ;  but  I  want  to  express  my 
tlianks  to  you  for  your  paper  in  the  Unitarian  Review  of  December.  I 
belong  to  a  race  whose  greatest  need  is  "  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord."  I  have  been  a  member  of  J.  B.  Harrison's  church 
in  Montclair,  K.J.,  and  an  attendant  of  Rev.  Mr.  May's  church  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  it  may  be  that  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  Unitarianism  than 
many  of  my  race.  I  believe  the  Christian  religion  is  the  world's  best 
religion,  the  highest,  holiest  faith  of  earth,  and  that  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  was  God's  witness  to  the  divinity  and  truthfulness  of  Christ's 
mission.  Either  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  not, 
then  his  prediction  was  false,  the  testimony  of  his  apostles  was  false, 
and  the  faith  of  some  of  the  best  men  who  have  ever  lived  a  delusion.  It 
would  be  a  moral  phenomenon,  to  accoimt  for  which  might  well  puzzle 
the  acutest  intellect,  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  the  men  who  for- 
sook their  Lord  and  Master  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  who  hid  in  a 
Camber,  should  be  found  bold  enough  to  come  forth,  and  be  ready  to 
die  for  a  lie,  knowing  it  to  be  such.  Man  may  die  for  a  delusion,  but 
when  was  it  in  human  nature  to  suffer  persecution,  shame,  and  even 
death  for  a  lie  ?  Xo ;  when  I  see  timid  men  changed  to  heroes,  weakness 
turning  to  wondrous  might,  when  I  find  through  this  gospel  something 
coming  into  my  life  which  makes  me  a  better  woman,  I  am  not  satisfied 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  risen  Saviour  and  feed  on  the  husks  of  cold 
negations  and  unsatisfying  doubts. 

Do  pardon  me  if  I  have  seemed  intrusive ;  but  you  don't  know  how 
thankful  I  am  to  you  for  your  criticism.  My  people  have  received  their 
first  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion  through  the  white  race, —  in  a  large 
measure  from  a  Protestantism  shorn  of  its  protesting  strength.  Some  of 
our  more  educated  people  have  drifted,  I  have  reason  to  fear,  into  infi- 
delity. Has  your  church  no  grand  affirmations  for  us  ?  We  must  have 
something  else  besides  criticism,  doubt,  and  negation.  If  you  knew  the 
moral  destitution  there  is  among  my  people,  I  do  not  think  you  would 
blame  me  if,  with  deep  interest,  I  reach  out  my  hands  to  you  and  say, 
Has  your  church  no  grand  affirmations  for  us  ?  Can  she  not  unveil  to 
us  Christ  as  the  moral  captain  of  our  salvation,  and  teach  us  how  to  find^ 
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in  the  obedience,  submission,  and  holy  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  the 
divine  self-surrender  of  his  death,  the  true  and  living  way  to  the  Father? 

This  voice  from  the  wilderness  touches  us  very  deeply.  There 
comes  to  us,  as  from  a  famished  soul,  the  cry,  "  Has  your  church 
no  grand  affirmations  for  us?"  Yes,  we  reply,  we  have,  and 
unless  we  have,  we  have  no  right  to  live  as  a  religious  body.  We 
find  in  Jesus  the  truest  and  fullest  expression  that  man  can  have 
of  the  love  and  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  and  of  his  infinite 
nearness  to  all  who  open  their  hearts  to  him.  We  find  in  Jesus 
the  revelation  of  a  diviner  life,  quickened  within  us  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  unfolded,  enlarged,  and  strengthened  by  our  fidelity  ta 
him,  till  it  becomes  even  here  the  eternal  life,  reaching  out  in 
love  towards  every  one  whom  our  influence  can  affect,  and  lifting 
us  up,  with  increasing  love  and  reverence,  into  a  more  and  more 
perfect  union  with  the  fountain  of  all  life.  Thus  we  live  and 
believe  in  Jesus  till  he  becomes  to  us  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  so  that  we  shall  never  die.  As  we  take  home  to  ourselves 
the  truths  which  he  taught,  and  strive  to  live  them  out  and  to 
enter  fully  into  his  spirit,  we  are  born  into  a  higher  realm,  we 
become  citizens  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  in  which  he  reigns 
supreme  among  the  children  of  men,  we  recognize  him  as  our 
Saviour,  who  by  the  beauty  and  power  of  his  life  and  death  is 
drawing  us  away  from  what  is  low  or  sinful,  and  opening  before 
us  visions  of  a  truer  holiness  and  a  diviner  love.  In  the  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  of  his  thought  and  life,  we  see  how  far 
from  him  was  all  Pharisaic  formality  and  hypocrisy,  and  how 
sweetly  he  commends  himself  to  all  that  is  sweetest  and  best  in 
us.  His  spirit  folds  us  round  about,  and,  like  the  atmosphere  of 
a  June  day,  gives  new  life  to  all  that  is  within  us.  Grander 
thoughts,  grander  hopes,  a  more  unselfish  love,  a  more  far-reach- 
ing faith,  a  more  loving  sense  of  what  is  divine,  gently  and 
almost  unconsciously  take  possession  of  us,  and  inspire  us  with 
new  ardor  and  strength. 

Creeds  are  of  human  device,  made  from  age  to  age  to  express 
the  highest  ideas  yet  attained  of  God  and  of  man.  But  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ  as  in  the  outward  universe  we  believe  there  are 
truths  waiting  to  be  revealed  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
the  truths  already  recognized  are  faithfully  applied  in  every 
sphere  of  life,  and  lift  men  up  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  what 
they  mean,  and  of  the  grander  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 
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Onr  advantage  as  a  denomination  is  that  no  ecclesiastical  or 
other  human  authority  is  allowed  to  stand  hetween  us  and  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  We  go  to  him ;  hut  this  freedom 
from  all  human  authority  is  not  without  its  perils.  **  What  is 
the  life  of  Christ?  What  are  his  words?"  Everything  is  called 
in  question.  But  we  have  no  fears.  The  boldest  criticisms  will 
be  met.  The  sharpest  negations  will  be  called  to  give  a  reason 
for  their  existence.  So  certainly  do  we  believe  in  the  substantial 
truthfulness  of  the  gospel  narratives  that  we  gladly  court  the 
freest  investigation,  being  sure  that  it  will  only  confirm  their 
authority. 

It  is  from  within  that  their  greatest  power  is  to  reveal  itself. 
Richer,  deeper,  broader  views  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  embod- 
ied in  them  will  come  forth  to  meet  the  more  advanced  intelli- 
gence of  the  race,  and  to  hold  up  to  it  a  higher  moral  and  relig- 
ious ideal..  This  higher  and  deeper  Christian  consciousness  is 
what  we  are  reaching  after,  and,  in  proportion  as  we  attain  to  it, 
will  be  our  ability  to  help  the  world  forward,  and  to  meet  the 
deepest  wants  of  all  classes  of  men. 

They  who  are  just  escaping  from  bondage,  and  who  are  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness  of  doubt  and  distress,  want  leaders  who 
know  the  way  through.  To  those  who  offer  to  guide  them,  they 
flay,  as  Goethe  once  said,  "  If  you  have  anything  positive,  let  us 
have  it ;  but  not  your  doubts.  We  have  doubts  enough  of  our 
own."  We  must  go  farther  down  into  the  principles  of  that  life 
which  the  world,  with  distant  reverence,  has  called  divine.  We 
must  approach  it  on  its  human  side,  enter  into  its  motives  and 
sources  of  inspiration  which  are  open  also  to  us.  We  must  take 
its  yoke  and  its  burden  upon  us,  in  his  spirit,  till  through  the 
teachings  of  that  spirit  we  learn  that  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his 
burden  light.  Then  \^e  shall  have  a  gospel  to  preach.  Hunger- 
ing souls  will  be  drawn  towards  us,  and  will  find  with  us  a  per- 
manent field  of  labor  and  a  house  of  rest. 

But  unless  we  have  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  and  deliverance 
to  utter,  we  may  as  well  dose  our  mouths.  We  may  make  a 
show  of  learning,  of  moral  culture,  of  social  refinement,  of  relig- 
ious freedom,  and  all  that.  But  what  will  these  things  do 
towards  regenerating  and  redeeming  the  world?  Our  costly 
churches,  our  eloquent  or  scholarly  sermons,  our  social  attrac- 
tions, even  our  charitable  associations,  will  offer  not  a  home,  but 
only  a  temporary  inn  to  the  countless  travellers  who,  in  these 
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days  of  unrest,  are  passing  back  and  foith  from  one  religious 
organization  to  another,  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  arctic  regions  of  infidelity 
and  utter  unbelief.  To  keep  them  among  us  permanently,  they 
must  find  with  us  a  home  for  all  that  is  deepest  and  loftiest  and 
best  in  their  natures. 

A   PABABLE. 

Adrian  sat  in  his  darkened  house,  for  the  friend  he  had  loved 
was  dead.  Taste  and  comfort  were  about  him,  but  his  thoughts 
were  bitter  and  despairing.  He  had  health  and  culture,  and  the 
prospect  of  prosperous  days,  but  his  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 
The  songs  of  spring-time  came  to  his  ears,  but  there  was  no 
spring  of  gladness  or  hope  awakened  in  his  soul.  The  sun  shone 
bright  upon  his  fields,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  glare  upon  a  world 
of  graves.  Friends  came  to  proffer  sympathy  and  urge  him  to 
be  of  better  cheer ;  but  he  refused  comfort,  and  would  not  hear 
of  solace  or  content.  "  What  is  life,"  he  cried,  "  but  a  goodly 
ship  for  death  to  wreck?  What  is  the  future  but  an  uncertain 
«pace  for  disappointment  and  mischance  to  play  in  ?  What  are 
the  hopes  and  the  goodly  fellowships  of  life  but  a  transient 
brightness  to  cheat  us  awhile,  and  leave  us  soon  in  more  utter 
gloom?  What  is  life's  work  but  an  eager  strife  for  riches  and 
distinction  which  sorrow  will  soon  leave  worthless,  and  death 
must  speedily  efface?  When  disease  laid  hold  of  my  friend,  it 
showed  me  how  empty  are  the  best  anticipations  of  men.  When 
the  tomb  closed  upon  him,  it  shut  out  from  me  also  all  hope  that 
life  could  hold  any  abiding  good.  Let  me  alone ;  hope,  as  joy,  is 
dead;  why  should  I  be  reconciled  with  life  to  be  again  de- 
ceived?" 

So  the  friends  of  Adrian  left  him  in  his  discouragement  and 
dejection.  But  one  day  there  came  a  venerable  man,  bowed 
with  the  weight  of  many  years,  into  his  presence.  "  My  sou,"  he 
counselled,  "  the  fellowship  of  sorrow  and  misery  has  its  uses  no 
less  than  that  of  joy  and  gladness.  Thy  heart  is  sore  with 
unshared  heaviness,  and  thy  spirit  bitter  with  unspoken  com- 
plaints. Go  forth  among  the  children  of  wretchedness ;  share  thy 
experiences  with  the  most  hopeless  and  suffering  among  men, 
and  prove  if  thou  canst  thy  despairing  estimate  of  life." 

So  Adrian  arose  and  went  out  to  strengthen  himself  in  de- 
spondency and  discontent  of  life  among  the  wretched.  He 
passed  through  the  quarters  where  poverty  and  abject   labor 
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dwelt,  close  pressed  by  want  and  vice.  But  he  heard  the  voice  of 
laughter  in  the  huddled  streets;  the  ragged,  meagre  children  played 
amidst  the  dirt ;  and  the  sounds  of  labor  and  the  bustle  of  neigh- 
borly intercourse  showed  that  here  there  was  at  least  no  lack  of 
interest  in  life.  "Happy  ignorance,"  mused  Adrian,  "which 
does  not  feel  its  misery,  nor  forecast  the  wretched  days  in  store." 

He  turned  into  a  wretched  shed,  where  a  ragged  cobbler  sat 
at  his  work.  His  gray  hair  and  shrunken  limbs  spoke  of  many 
days  of  penury  and  ill-paid  toil.  "  A  hard  life  you  have,"  said 
Adrian,  "  and  a  weary  one."  The  old  man  assented  sadly,  and 
then  added  more  stoutly,  "But  it  is  all  for  the  best."  "Stupid!" 
cried  Adrian.  "  How  can  all  this  hopeless  misery,  this  painful, 
plodding  toil,  which  can  only  end  in  death,  perhaps  a  death  of 
exposure  and  slow  starvation,  be  for  the  best ? "  "Be  that  as  it 
may,"  the  old  man  replied,  "I  know  that  life  is  good.  After  much 
experience  of  sorrow  and  hardship,  I  have  found  that  the  heart 
rises  always  again  to  new  desire  and  hope;  and  I  accept  this 
lesson  as  the  prophecy  of  good  in  store,  and  the  witness  of  a 
Divine  order  in  the  life  of  men." 

Rebuked,  but  unconvinced,  Adrian  went  on  his  course.  He 
passed  the  gate  of  a  hospital  as  men  were  bearing  in  a  mangled 
and  writhing  form,  the  victim  of  a  recent  casualty.  Surely  here, 
he  thought,  where  it  is  their  business  to  mingle  with  pain  and 
death,  I  shall  find  men  who  have  got  past  the  illusion  of  life's 
goodness  and  the  rule  of  Beneficence  over  all.  But  the  attend- 
ants met  him  with  cheerful  faces,  the  nurses  spake  calm  and 
hopeful  words  as  they  passed  among  the  patients ;  and  as  Adrian 
moved  from  bed  to  bed,  he  found  many  disposed  to  patience  and 
few  to  complaint.  Many  were  sad,  but  few  altogether  hopeless ; 
pain  \vas  accepted,  sometimes  as  the  natural  penalty  of  broken 
law,  sometimes  as  the  needful  discipline  of  erring  or  untrained 
affections,  of te nest  without  any  theory  of  its  meaning  or  use ; 
but  only  rarely  with  doubt  or  denial  of  an  Infinite  Rectitude  pre- 
siding over  all.  Even  the  dying  went  down  quietly  and  calmly 
into  the  shadows,  sometimes  with  regret,  sometimes  with  hope 
and  trust,  but  rarely  with  fear  or  with  defiance. 

Adrian  went  on  confounded.  However  far  he  pushed  his  se^ch 
among  the  shadowed  scenes  and  dark  comers  of  human  life,  he 
found  no  ground  for  his  theory  that  the  pressure  of  adversity  or 
hardship  destroys  the  conviction  of  men  that  life  is  good,  or 
disturbs  their  faith  in  its  Divine  order.     More  hearts  seemed 
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driven  by  sorrow  an  J  hardship  to  faith  than  to  doubt;  and  in 
their  trouble  he  saw  men  draw  closer  together,  and  the  bands  of 
generous  fellowship  grow  strong  in  the  sense  of  common  needs 
and  a  common  experience  of  difficulty  and  loss.  Many  sadly 
stricken  he  saw  rise  up  tq  cheerful  lives  of  generous  and  helpful 
sympathy.  He  watched  the  springing  of  devoted  and  tender 
service  from  places  that  had  seemed  wholly  desolated,  and 
marked  how  life  took  on  something  higher  than  joy  in  putting 
away  selfish  repinings  for  active  usefulness. 

As  he  saw  how  multitudes  struggled  on  without  desponding, 
and  how  many  carried  bravely  and.  sweetly  heavy  burdens  of 
difficulty  and  trial  till  the  burdens  lost  weight  and  blackness,  and 
grew  henceforth  bright  and  buoyant,  —  clogs  no  longer,  but 
expanding  wings  to  the  spirit, —  Adrian's  eyes  were  opened  to 
discern  new  ends  of  human  existence  and  a  new  philosophy  of 
endurance.  He  came  to  interpret  the  Rule  over  all  by  the 
highest  ruling  of  the  human  soul;  and  so  abjured  his  selfish 
despair  and  conquered  his  dejection  by  a  generous  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  kind.  Many  things  remained  unexplained,  but 
the  worth  of  life  and  the  reality  of  goodness  he  doubted  no 
longer.    His  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  knew. 

THB   NEW   YOBK   CUSTOM   HOUSE. 

The  struggle  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  administration  in 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  leading  custom-house  officials  at 
New  York,  demonstrates  the  inveteracy  of  some  of  the  worst 
evils  that  infest  our  civil  service,  and  the  hoUowness  of  partisan 
promises  of  reform.  James  Russell  Lowell  in  a  bitter  moment 
once  called  this  "  the  land  of  broken  promise  ^ ;  and  the  repeated 
failure  of  the  Republican  party  to  permit  the  honest  fulfilment  of 
its  platform  policy  in  this  regard  moves  one  to  attach  some 
similar  epithet  to  its  claim  to  be  the  party  of  moral  ideas.  Shall 
we  say  that  it  is  the  party  of  deserted  ideals  ?  It  is  with  more 
sadness  than  scorn  that  we  recognize  in  many  of  the  Republican 
leaders  the  abandonment  of  every  particle,  and  pretence  even,  of 
that  moral  purpose  which  has  given  power  to  the  party  in  the 
past,  and  which  alone  gives  it  any  hope  of  retaining  power  in 
the  future. 

One  administration  after  another  has  set  out  with  the  effort  to 
conduct  the  civil  service  upon  business  principles  instead  of  par- 
tisan policy,  and  been  cajoled  or  coerced  into  its  abandonment. 
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The  administration  of  General .  Grant  came  to  an  end  in  the 
midst  of  disgraceful  revelations  which  ought  to  have  warned  and 
purged  the  party  they  had  so  nearly  defeated.  President  Hayes' 
efforts  at  reform,  if  not  very  vigorous  or  constant,  have  at  least 
been  honest  and  in  the  right  direction.  His  removal  of  Collector 
Arthur  and  his  subordinates  was  for  flagrant  and  defiant  re- 
sistance to  the  policy  to  which  the  President  was  committed. 
The  persistent  hostility  of  Senator  Conkling  to  their  removal  has 
shown  a  determination  to  retain  the  worst  elements  of  personal 
and  partisan  politics  in  the  public  service,  —  a  determination 
which  is  as  discreditable  to  him  as  a  statesman  as  his  temper  and 
bearing  towards  the  Executive  is  undignified  and  disgraceful. 
The  President  has  taken  ground  in  his  recent  Message  which  the 
New  York  Senator  may  affect  to  sneer  at,  but  whose  adoption 
the  moral  and  business  sense  of  the  country  will  ultimately  adopt. 
There  is  no  answer  to  the  position  that  the  civil  service  of  the 
metropolis  belongs  to  the  country,  and  not  to  Mr.  Conkling  or 
the  Republican  party  for  private  ends.  The  deplorable  lack  of 
insight  in  Republican  politicians  may  be  cured  by  a  period  of  ob- 
servation from  the  minority  side. 

The  administration  has  succeeded  —  largely  through  a  striking 
exhibition,  on  the  part  of  a  distinguished  senator,  of  the  "political 
idiocy "  he  has  been  so  ready  to  charge  on  others  —  in  gaining 
the  endorsement  of  the  Senate  to  the  impregnable  position  it  had 
taken  in  this  case;  but  the  essential  victory  was  in  squarely 
taking  it.  In  all  moral  conflicts  the  real  triumph  is  in  standing 
firmly  on  the  line  of  right. 
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THINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH   ON  MEDIEVAL   CHURCH    HISTORY. 

The  preface  to  this  book  and  the  introductory  lecture  win  our 
favor  at  once.  The  author  tells  us  that  these  lectures  were  given 
to  a  class  of  young  ladies  at  Queen's  College,  Dublin,  and  he  has 
been  led  to  publish  them  at  the  request  of  his  own  daughters. 

He  sees  no  reason  —  with  some  slight  exceptions  —  to  change 
them  for  the  general  public.  Whatever  disparaging  remarks  a 
certain  bishop  may  have  made  about  "  having  preached  so  long  to 
bonnets  that  he  had  forgotten  that  there  were  brains,"  he  (Arch- 
bishop Trench)  saw  no  reason  why  the  bread  of  knowledge 
should  be  broken  smaller  for  young  women  than  young  men. 

He  lays  out  his  plan  of  work  in  the  first  lecture,  glancing  at 
what  other  Church  writers  have  done,  and  proposes  to  lead  the 
student  in  a  different  way  from  them.  Instead  of  marshalling  a 
great  array  of  facts  before  the  eye,  and  fatiguing  the  memory,  he 
would  single  out  marked  and  significant  events,  and  show  how 
everything  else  hung  upon  them.  He  would  not  strive  to  see 
how  much  he  could  introduce  into  his  narrative,  but  how  much 
he  could  leave  out,  of  minor  facts  and  details.  He  would  not, 
moreover,  confine  himself  to  one  side  of  the  subject,  that  is  to  the 
history  of  the  visible  Church  with  all  its  popes  and  councils,  or  to 
the  spiritual  Church  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  apostles  and  saints ; 
but  he  wished  rather  to  blend  the  two,  showing  how  intimately 
they  were  dependent  on  each  other. 

Historians,  we  think,  are  more  and  more  coming  to  this 
method,  and  general  histories,  like  Hallam's  Middle  Ages^  for 
instance,  are  going  out  of  date.  We  remember  being  set  down 
to  it  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  our  great  joy  when  it  was  ex- 
changed for  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Given  a  small 
and  compact  string  of  events  at  the  outset,  to  be  impressed  on 
the  mind,  and  the  reader  can  then  take  side-lights, —  fresh,  ampli- 
fied, imaginative  histories  of  certain  times,  and  in  that  way  he 
will  at  length  have  a  living  impression  of  a  whole  age. 

So  we  think  Bishop  Trench  means  to  deal  with  the  great  relig- 
ious events  of  the  world,  and  he  certainly  has  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded. 
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The  second  and  third  chapters  are  on  "  The  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages"  and  the  "Conversion  of  England."  He  runs 
through  the  wars  and  tumults  of  early  England,  when  the  Danes 
and  the  Normans  broke  up  the  repose  of  a  country  which  was 
banning  to  be  a  "  nation  of  monks  "  and  fat  lands  and  monas- 
teries, all  belonging  to  Rome.  The  nation  needed  upheaving  to 
restore  manly  vigor  and  independence. 

The  next  chapter,  on  "  Islam,"  is  one  of  the  various  attempts 
which  we  have  had  the  last  year  to  understand  the  true  power  of 
Mohammedanism  in  its  sweep  through  the  East,  and  to  do  justice 
to  its  work.  Bishop  Trench  gives  Mohammed  credit  for  sin- 
cerity at  the  outset  certainly,  and  thinks  the  simple,  abstemious, 
courageous  habits  of  his  Arabian  followers  had  much  to  do  with 
their  brilliant  successes  over  enervated  and  exhausted  races. 
They  were  in  earnest,  and  in  earnest  also  for  a  great  idea, —  the 
sovereignty  of  the  one  true  God  above  the  gross  idolatry  around 
them.  The  reason  they  did  not  make  a  deeper  mark  on  the  civil- 
ized world,  he  explains  not  only  on  account  of  the  imperfections 
of  their  leader  and  their  own  brutalities,  but  because  God  was 
never  to  them  a  God  of  love,  but  simply  a  righteous  sovereign 
with  unbendmg  decrees.  They  had  no  comprehension  of  man's 
being  the  son  of  God,  but  only  his  servant.  This  idea  is  some- 
what new,  we  think,  and  carries  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  it, 
although  we  do  see  tenderness,  here  and  there,  in  Mohammedan 
verse. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  lectures  take  up  first  the  "  Con- 
version of  Grermany"  and  the  undaunted  conflict  of  the  faithful 
monks  with  the  fierce  tribes  who  were  ready  at  one  moment  to 
hsten  tearfully  to  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  the  next,  perhaps, 
to  pluage  a  spear  through  the  holy  man's  heart.  Then  the  rise  of 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great  as  he  is  called  now,  is 
depicted,  and  the  graphic  scene  of  his  coronation  by  the  Pope 
and  his  acceptance  of  his  great  destiny.  Then  the  whole  struggle 
of  the  iconoclasts,  the  image-breakers,  with  the  pious  adherents 
of  the  Old  Church  comes  before  us. 

We  find  in  these  lectures  as  we  go  on  something  of  the  charm 
of  Dean  Stanley's  style,  and  his  catholicity.  There  is  a  lack,  we 
think,  of  his  boldness,  and  a  profoundly  conservative  habit  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Bishop  Trench's  concessions,  which  lead  us  to  feel 
that  he  could  never  have  been  the  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  relig- 
ious freedom  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  proved  himself 
to  be. 
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The  lecture  on  "  Monasticism "  reveals  a  kindly  sympathy  for 
those  religious  men,  and  a  gratitude  for  their  service  to  letters 
which  we  should  expect  from  a  churchman  so  learned  and  so 
conversant  with  ancient  lore.  He  brings  out  on  the  canvas  in  the 
ninth  lecture  —  "Hildebrand"  —  Pope  Gregory  in  all  his  harsh 
yet  masterly  lineaments,  correcting  abuses,  laying  down  laws,  un- 
crowning kings,  forbidding  the  luxuries  of  this  world,  and  him- 
self a  living  example  of  that  stern  asceticism  which  made  many 
of  the .  religious  orders,  like  those  of  Benedict  and  St.  Bemard, 
hold  such  sway  over  Christendom. 

In  the  eighth  lecture  we  have  the  tumultuous  Crusades, —  the 
moving  masses  of  men  who  forgot  their  rapine,  their  rivab'ies,  or 
their  sloth,  and  poured  along  with  the  current  to  the  East  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Bishop  Trench  observes  all  the 
weakness,  the  inconsistencies,  the  foolishness,  of  this  project,  and 
yet  he  casts  a  tender  eye  upon  those  throngs  of  men,  and  sees 
even  in  their  failure  a  good  which  came  to  the  world  in  the 
spirit  of  honorable  chivalry,  the  courtesies  of  warfare,  and  the 
poetic  susceptibilities  which  were  developed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  lectures  %re  on  "The 
Papacy  at  its  Height,"  "  The  Popes  and  the  Hohenstaufen,"  and 
the  "  Eucharistic  Controversies."  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  as 
interesting  as  any  of  the  lectures,  threading  its  way  along  to  the 
rise  and  perfection  of  the  enormous  power  which  the  popes  of 
Rome  gradually  obtained,  and  illustrating  it  in  the  character  of 
Innocent  III.,  at  whose  epoch  the  lecture  has  anived.  He  was 
an  energetic  preacher,  pious  and  inflexible,  and  his  was  a  magnifi- 
cent Pontificate.  The  controversy  with  the  great  German  house 
brings  to  the  light  the  heroic  Barbarossa  and  his  great  son 
Frederick ;  and  this  lecture  ends  with  the  fall  of  that  house. 

The  lecture  on  the  "  Eucharist,"  etc.,  does  not  seem  to  us  so 
valuable  as  the  others,  perhaps  because  we  are  not  so  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  writer's  thought.  True  to  his  original  plan, 
he  keeps  before  the  reader's  eye  only  important  personages  and 
events;  but  we  think  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  not  grouping 
chronologically  kindred  events  in  the  same  lecture.  For  instance, 
these  controversies  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  although  he  has 
brought  us  along  two  hundred  years  since  the  lecture  on  Pope 
Hildebrand,  actually  take  place  before  his  Pontificate. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  transubstantiation,  etc..  Bishop 
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Trench  shows  himself  very  strongly  leaning  towards  the  old 
Catholic  idea  of  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  and  evidently 
thinks  those  who  believe  the  rite  only  a  "commemorative"  one 
very  heretical,  although  such  is  its  mystic  power  that  "  they  may 
go  away  inwardly  nourished  "  without  understanding  why.  He 
cannot  see  both  sides  of  a  religious  tradition  any  more  than  of 
Church  dogmas.  "  No  doubt  there  can  be  but  one  truth  about  it, 
and  all  which  is  not  this  is  wrong,"  he  says  in  this  case,  with  the 
same  serene  confidence  with  which  he  asserts  that  the  Athana- 
sians  were  right  and  the  Arians  wrong  in  their  famous  contro- 
versy. 

In  regard  to  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  a  person  may  be  so  impressed  with  the  mystic 
feeling  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  bread  and  wine  that  he  may 
actually  draw,  by  his  affection,  the  presence  of  the  Master  to 
him,  by  those  invisible  laws  of  attraction  of  which  we  yet  know 
so  little.  But  we  are  equally  convinced  that  the  simple  disciple 
who  eats  and  drinks  in  memory  of  his  exalted  brother  with  a 
hearty  loyalty  to  him,  unperplexed  with  mystery,  is  quite  as  pleas- 
ing in  his  eyes. 

The  lecture  on  the  "  Earlier  Schoolmen  "  is  as  interesting  as  we 
should  expect  so  dry  a  theme  could  be.  The  next,  on  "  The  Sects 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  opens  the  way  to  a  valuable  study  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  schism  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
true  estimate  of  the  work  of  these  independent  bodies  of  men*  in 
the  Church,  who  often  denied  the  sacraments,  and  even  the 
reality  of  Christian  history,  running  into  wild  vagaries,  and  pro- 
voking the  intolerance  of  a  church  which  had  its  Inquisition  in 
store  for  unbelievers. 

The  Mendicant  Friars,  in  the  sixteenth  lecture,  restore  the 
power  and  popularity  of  the  Church,  and  form  a  most  curious 
chapter  in  its  history.  Poor  and  modest  and  pious  as  they  were 
at  the  outset,  they  soon  became  corrupted  by  the  attention  they 
received  from  door  to  door,  and  the  lavish  bounties  of  the  rich. 
But  Bishop  Trench  thinks  their  failure  in  the  end  cannot  reflect 
upon  their  founder,  St.  Francis  de  Assisi,  whose  life  of  pei^fect 
self-abnegation,  purity,  and  love  has  revealed  no  stain  upon  it. 

In  the  lecture  on  the  "  Waldenses,"  we  come  upon  clear  ground 
in  a  sect  which  seems  to  have  stood  on  a  practical  basis  compared 
with  the  other  schismatics  of  the  age.  In  fact  they  considered 
themselves  no  schismatics,  but  older  than  the  Roman  Church 
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itself.  Bishop  Trench  does  not  think  their  antiquity  so  great  as 
many  historians  believe.  He  gives  them  credit  for  great  respect- 
ability and  moderation,  but  they  are  not  sound  enough  in  the 
faith  evidently  to  satisfy  him, —  a  conservative  churchman.  He 
says  their  type  of  doctrine  was  "  less  that  of  St.  Paul  than  of  St. 
James " ;  that  "  their  movement  was  not  opposition  to  any  doc- 
trine in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  a  desire  after  the  highest  form 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  that  nearest  to  the  apostolic  pattern.'* 
Surely  nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way  than  this.  But  it  does 
not  satisfy  our  good  orthodox  archbishop.  He  says  the  earlier 
doctors  surpassed  them  in  the  "  doctrines  of  grace,"  and  they  had 
a  trust  in  the  "  merits  of  Christ "  which  he  cannot  find  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  Waldenses. 

"  A  New  Set  of  Schoolmen  "  we  have  now  in  another  lecture, 
more  dreary  than  the  other,  with  their  talk  about  nominalists  and 
realists.  The  sooner  we  get  away  from  them  the  better,  as  the 
writer  evidently  thinks  himself. 

Then  we  have  the  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  their 
weakness  and  subserviency  to  France,  the  quarrels  between  the 
rival  popes,  and  the  three  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  restored  Rome  to  her  suprem- 
acy, and  frightened  heresy  by  burning  the  bones  of  Wycliffe,  etc. 

The  next  lecture  is  on  Wycliffe  and  his  followers;  but  having 
in  the  previous  chapter  seen  his  bones  burnt,  we  are  not  quite 
prepared  to  find  him  alive  again.  Here  we  feel  the  same  con- 
fusion in  the  arrangement  of  facts.  Bishop  Trench  undoubtedly 
has  a  method  of  his  own,  but  we  are  not  quite  able  to  see  it ;  at 
least  he  takes  us  by  surprises,  and  we  have  often  to  go  through 
with  a  little  readjusting  of  things  in  our  own  minds  before  we 
embark  on  a  new  lecture.  This  inconvenience  is,  however,  trifling 
compared  with  the  freshness  of  these  lectures,  and  much  less 
objectionable  than  the  plan  of  the  universal  historian  with  his 
ponderous  pages,  who  carries  us  along  solidly  and  evenly  as  far 
as  dates  and  facts  are  concerned,  but  kills  us  on  the  passage. 

The  twenty-first  lecture  is  on  "Wycliffe  and  his  Followers"; 
the  twenty-second  on  "Huss  and  Bohemia,"  in  which  we  are 
carried  through  painful  religious  bickerings  and  persecutions; 
and  we  pass  in  the  next  lecture  to  the  enormous  corruptions  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  arrive  at  the  "  German  Mystics,"  who 
command  our  attention  more  closely. 

Bishop  Trench  certainly  wishes  to  do  justice  to  all  parties  in 
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the  Church,  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  "evangelic"  party  in  the  English  Church;  and,  much  as  he 
loves  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  he  appears  to  love  Calvinism 
more,  or,  as  we  might  say,  the  sources  from  whence  Calvinism 
sprung.  When  he  speaks  of  these  men,  such  as  Eckart,  Tauler, 
etc^  he  treats  them  with  perfect  courtesy,  but  he  does  not  warm 
at  the  thought  of  that  spiritual  life  which  made  them  move  in 
an  atmosphere  far  above  the  contentions  of  the  age.  Although 
they  drew  their  mystic  element  from  St.  Augustine,  he  says  they 
were  without  his  "  wholesome  doctrine  of  sin  and  the  fall."  He 
explains  their  want  of  success,  compared  with  the  later  reformers, 
not  on  the  most  natural  ground  that  they  were  unpractical  men, 
not  concerned  with  the  world,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
"wanting  in  a  deep  apprehension  of  sin,"  not  of  the  evil  of 
actual  wrong-doing, — he  cannot  say  this  of  them, —  but  of  "the 
transgression  which  could  only  be  made  good  by  the  sacrifice  and 
propitiation  which  the  Son  of  God  accomplished  on  his  cross." 
They  thought  too  much  of  human  nature,  and  God  dwelling  in 
it.  "  Not  Christ  for  us^  not  the  historic  Christ,  who,  having  suf- 
fered once  on  earth,  now  lives  in  heaven  forevermore,  but  Christ 
in  us,  is  for  them  the  centre  round  which  everything  revolves. 
One  might  almost  suppose  from  their  teachings  that  the  Lord  of 
glory  lived  and  died  and  rose  again  that  he  might  be  thus  repro- 
duced in  those  whom  he  had  been  pleased  to  call  his  brethren." 
The  former  passages  about  propitiation  and  grace  might  have 
been  uttered  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  Puritan  Commouwealth  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  this  last  paragraph  seems  to  us  equal  in  hair- 
splitting to  any  of  the  logic  of  New  England  divines. 

The  five  last  lectures  are  on  "Latin  and  Greek,"  "The  Revival 
of  Learning,"  "  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  Aspects  of 
Christian  Life  and  Work  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  the  "Eve  of 
the  Reformation." 

Our  criticisms  on  the  doctrinal  strictures  in  this  very  interest- 
ing book  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  its  great  merit.  The  author 
evidently  wishes  to  look  fairly  at  the  Old  Chureh  with  all  its 
actors  on  the  historical  scene.  Saints  and  sinners,  conservatives 
and  radicals,  kings  and  popes,  peasants  and  schoolmen,  are  all 
brought  upon  the  page  whenever  they  make  a  mark  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  the  age.  If  the  writer  has  done  justice  to 
the  motives  of  all  these  actors  in  the  drama  of  religion,  we  must 
not  censure  him  for  expressing  his  doctrinal  prepossessions,  how- 
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ever  distasteful  they  may  be  for  us.  K  we  were  to  criticise 
further  we  might  say  that  the  writer  did  his  duty  towards  all, 
but  had  not  that  large  heart  for  all  which  makes  Dean  Stanley 
sympathize, — put  himself  for  the  moment  in  another's  place  when 
he  cannot  really  agree. 

Our  own  delightful  Church  historian,  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  some  of 
whose  lectures  have  recently  appeared  in  print,  has  that  genial 
spirit  which  throws  a  charm  at  once  around  an  old  Greek  patri- 
arch or  churchman,  and  we  wonder  we  have  never  thought  about 
the  good  saint  or  scholar  before.  We  might  perhaps  say  that 
Mr.  Allen  is  too  modest ;  but  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
him  that  he  is  able,  by  the  power  of  his  ripe  scholarship  and  hia 
pen,  to  arrest  this  hurrying  world  in  our  own  household  of  faith, 
and  fix  its  attention  for  awhile  on  the  religious  events  of  the  past. 

So  we  may  also  thank  Archbishop  Trench  for  the  very  inter- 
esting lectures  on  Church  history  which  he  has  given  us.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  publishers,  New  York. 

MBS.   JAMESON^S   MEMOIBS. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  book.  Our  early  impressions  of  Mrs. 
Jameson  are  associated  with  her  Characteristics  of  Women^  that 
charming  book  which  awoke  in  the  breasts  of  the  young  a  tender 
and  loving  appreciation  of  those  women  in  Shakespeare  whose 
words  often  were  so  few,  whose  spirits  were  so  modest,  and  yet 
who  have  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  mind,  of  rare  and 
delicate  character. 

Mrs.  Jameson  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  early  shows 
traces  of  activity  of  mind,  and  a  nature  free  from  the  conven- 
tionalities of  life.  Her  first  opinions  on  religious  questions, 
thrown  out  at  random,  indicate  an  original  mind  that  looked  at 
the  whole  subject  from  a  reverential  and  yet  perfectly  fresh  point 
of  view,  entirely  independent  of  creeds  and  sects,  yet  not  despis- 
ing them. 

In  regard  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  relations  with  her  husband,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  quarrel,  nothing  melodramatic,  as  with 
many  women  of  genius,  to  take  her  down  from  her  dignified  posi- 
tion. She  was  wedded  to  a  cold,  selfish  man  who  thoroughly 
neglected  her,  although  when  he  heard  in  his  far  Canadian 
home  that  she  was  growing  famous,  his  pride  and  ambition  stim- 
ulated him  for  awhile  to  try  and  win  her  back. 

Her  early  fame  undoubtedly  was  much  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
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female  writers ;  but  by  constant  use  of  the  pen  she  acquired  a 
really  fine  style,  and  her  pure  instincts  and  rich  culture  made  her 
at  length  rank  well  with  the  best  writers  of  her  age.  She  it  was 
who  knew  about  Goethe  and  Tieck  and  Schlegel  when  Carlyle 
was  stammering  Teufelsdrdckh  English  to  the  public ;  and  her 
acquaintance  with  many  of  these  remarkable  men  gives  a  great 
interest  to  her  travels  on  the  Continent.  Her  delineation  of 
Madame  Ottilie  von  Goethe,  the  devoted  daughter-in-law  of  the 
poet,  with  whom  she  was  intimate,  is  a  work  of  art  in  itself, 
worthy  of  some  of  her  finest  Shakespeare  portraits. 

The  whole  account  of  her  being  summoned  to  join  her  hus- 
band, and  her  chill  reception  from  him  on  a  foreign  shore,  is  pain- 
ful to  read.  Her  Canadian  life  was  embittered  by  his  coldness 
and  indifference,  and  she  finally  left  him  and  the  country  for 
good,  having  first  made  a  courageous  jaunt  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Canada. 

Her  friendship  with  Miss  Catharine  Sedgwick  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  her  American  life. 

She  published  her  volume  of  Winter  Studies  and  Summer 
Hambles  in  Canada  on  her  return  to  England.  She  formed, 
through  this  book,  some  delightful  acquaintances,  among  others 
Joanna  Baillie  and  Lady  Byron.  She  made  a  second  visit  about 
this  time  to  Germany,  and  published  her  translation  of  the  Do- 
tnestic  Dramas  of  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Saxony.  She  next 
undertook  a  laborious  work,  being  a  Companion  to  the  Galleries 
of  Art  in  London^  and  also  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
early  Italian  painters  in  the  Penny  Magazine^  which  attracted 
much  attention. 

A  large  part  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  her  invalid 
father,  and  her  mother  and  sisters  were  dependent  often  on  her 
bounty.  Her  father  at  length  passed  away,  and  after  the  family 
were  removed  and  made  comfortable  in  a  smaller  house  at 
Ealing,  Mrs.  Jameson  embarked  on  a  work  of  more  magnitude 
than  anything  which  she  had  heretofore  undertaken, —  her  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.  She  lived  two  or  three  years  in  the  little 
cottage,  seven  miles  from  London,  toiling  to  pay  her  father's 
debts,  occupying  herself  with  many  social  questions  of  the  day, 
forming  friendships  with  Elizabeth  Barrett,  the  Noels,  Mr.  Grote, 
Miss  Martineau,  and  others,  going  on  in  the  meantime  with  her 
great  work. 
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She  at  length  accomplished  her  cherished  wish,  that  of  going 
abroad,  in  1845,  passing  through  Germany  on  her  way  to  Italy, 
where  she  was  able  to  furnish  herself  with  rich  material  for  her 
work. 

•  Her  second  visit  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  educating  her 
beloved  niece,  the  author  of  these  Memoirs,  was  made  under 
circumstances  particularly  delightful,  and  is  told  with  much 
modesty  and  grace  by  her  biographer,  who  was  herself  a  sharer 
in  all  those  romantic  scenes. 

The  maiTiage  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  with  Mr.  Browning  came  as 
a  delightful  surprise  to  her,  and  they  met  in  Italy  and  were  much 
in  each  other's  company.  The  biographer  tells  the  story  here 
with  charming  frankness,  of  the  delights  of  Italian  life  in  the 
society  of  her  distinguished  aunt,  who  visited  old  churches  and 
galleries  of  ai-t,  saw  all  the  most  agreeable  people  at  her  house, 
and  by  her  conversation  and  literary  pursuits  kept  the  young 
girl's  mind  uplifted  into  a  region  of  poetry  and  art  which  made 
their  Italian  life  a  fascinating  dream. 

On  Mrs.  Jameson's  return  to  England  her  magnificent  book 
came  out,  and  met  with  great  success.  During  the  excitement  of 
its  publication,  she  runs  off  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  her  native 
country,  where  she  saw  Maria  Edgeworth.  While  with  Lady 
Byron,  she  heard  Mr.  Robertson  preach,  to  her  great  delight. 

Much  as  she  loved  art,  we  find  her  devoting  her  middle  life  to 
the  questions  that  concerned  the  well-being  of  her  sex,  and  giving 
lectures  on  subjects  of  philanthropy,  and  putting  her  name  at  the 
head  of  a  petition  for  securing  to  married  women  their  rights  in 
regard  to  property.  Art  was,  however,  her  love  to  the  end, 
although  in  her  last  visit  at  Rome  she  was  too  feeble  to  make  the 
unwearied  visits  to  churches  and  galleries  which  she  once  did. 

Her  last  book  was  to  be  a  series  of  art  illustrations  of  the 
History  of  our  Lord,  It  was  left  to  be  finished  by  Lady  East- 
lake,  but  was  a  fitting  occupation  for  her  last  hours.  And  while 
her  brain  was  affected,  she  murmured  of  beautiful  etchings, 
groups  of  sacred  forms,  and  divine  love  interwoven  with  all  this 
beauty,  and  so  passed  away  to  the  eternal  life. 

We  may  regret  that  these  Memoirs  are  scanty,  but  the  subject 
of  them,  we  must  remember,  destroyed  her  papers.  Her  niece 
has  done  gracefully  and  well  her  part  of  the  work,  although  she 
too  was  called  away,  and  another  hand  finished  it.  Roberts 
Brothers,  publishers,  Boston. 
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OHABLBS  ANiy  MABT  COWDEN  CLABKE's  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WRITERS. 

This  is  a  very  bright,  pleasant,  gossipy  book.  If  the  authors 
had  not  attempted  to  tell  us  about  so  many  people,  we  think 
they  would  have  been  wiser.  We  tire  of  hearing  the  little  noth- 
ings about  distinguished  people,  when  accumulated ;  and  yet  this 
very  every-day  life,  when  drawn  out  into  the  development  of  a 
fow  characters,  is  delightful  and  wholesome  in  its  power  to  keep 
the  attention,  and  interest  us  in  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  men 
and  women  of  genius.  The  French  understand  this  kind  of 
writing  better  than  the  English.  They  ramble  along,  telling  the 
most  simple  things,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  endear  the  subject  to 
your  imagination,  be  it  an  Ampdre  or  a  Recamier  or  a  Montalem- 
bert  whom  they  are  depicting.  We  are  impressed  with  the 
immense  good-nature  of  the  Clarkes,  and  their  own  family  life  is 
certainly  charming  to  contemplate.  No  wonder  these  great 
people  loved  to  be  with  them ;  and  they  have  gracefully  paid 
back  the  courtesy  by  saying  a  kindly  word  to  the  public  about 
every  one  of  them.    Scribner  &  Sons. 

Martha  P.  Lowe. 
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The  hyperbole  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  if  every- 
thing which  Jesus  taught  should  be  written  "even  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  the  books,"  seems  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself.  The  Johannine  Library  ahready 
takes  up  considerable  space  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  continues 
to  gi'ow.  The  Gospel  has  stimulated  much  fruitful  exploration, 
but  has  also  invited  a  great  deal  of  digging  which  has  only 
turned  up  the  surface  and  not  gone  deep  enough  to  find  the 
gold. 

The  Zeitschrift  fW  wiasenschafUicke  Theologie^  edited  by 
Helgenfeld,  has  given  from  time  to  time  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  various  aspects  of  this  gospel.  Its  latest  contribution  on 
this  subject  is  by  Albrecht  Thoma  in  the  first  number  of  the 
magazine  for  1879,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Gk)spel  of  John."  Just  how  much  gold  Prof.  Thoma  has  found 
we  will  not  undertake  to  calculate,  since  our  assay  may  be  less 
valuable  than  his;   but  his  work  certainly  shows  considerable 

digging- 
He  starts  with  the  statement  of  Luthardt,  a  strong  defender  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  that  the  whole  course  of  thought  and 
imagery  of  this  Gospel  is  rooted  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  has 
grown  from  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  which  had  shown  in 
the  particulars  and  externals  of  the  Old  Testament,  past  and 
present,  that  which  was  universally  and  spiritually  real,  but  had 
presented  as  a  futurity  that  which  the  Evangelist  reports  and 
teaches  as  historical  reality.  To  illustrate  this  proposition, 
Lutliardt  brings  only  a  tabular  arrangement  of  parallels  between 
the  second  Isaiah  and  John.  Thoma  acknowledges  Hengsten- 
berg's  work  in  the  same  direction,  and  makes  use  of  his  material, 
but  thinks  he  paid  little  respect  to  the  historico-critical  position 
of  the  book  of  John.  Luthardt,  he  thinks,  was  not  conscious  of 
the  full  range  and  import  of  the  claim  he  makes,  nor  of  the 
necessary  consequence  it  involves.  "  The  more  manifold,"  says 
Thoma,  "  are  the  relations  of  this  remarkable  book  to  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  the  richer  are  the  results  which  contribute 
to  the  illumination  of  the  obscure  history  of  its  origin."  Thoma 
begins  then  with  the  prologue,  and  starts  upon  his  task  of  com- 
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parative  thought,  and  we  may  also  say  comparative  verbiology. 
We  cannot  follow  him  through  his  great  mass  of  details,  but  give 
a  few  illustrations  of  his  method :  — 

The  very  first  step  of  the  Johannist  is  made  upon  the  ground  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  begins  his  writing  with  the  first  word  of  the  Bible, 
to  show  that  from  the  very  beginning  he  has  found  his  apparently  new 
ideas  in  the  old  holy  book.  The  Thora  starts  with  "  In  the  beginning," 
and  so  also  should  the  gospel.  In  the  chapter  of  Proverbs  on  the  crear 
tion  (viii.,  23),  Wisdom  speaks  of  the  beginning  of  the  way  of  Grod  in  a 
manner  corresponding  almost  entirely  with  Genesis.  The  term  "  wis- 
dom "  corresponds  with  the  term  word.  The  Greek  words  pneitma  and 
Sophia  are  synonymes  in  Greek,  but  logos,  like  pneuma,  has  a  double 
sense,  referring  both  to  that  which  is  interior,  and  aJso  to  its  expression. 
To  choose  the  masculine  (J>  X6yo£)  of  these  three  words  as  a  name  for  a 
person  in  whom  all  their  essence  is  found,  is  in  every  respect  the  most 
appropriate,  entirely  apart  from  the  influence  of  other  authors  whose 
I»th  the  Johannist  sometimes  follows.  The  Evangelist  therefore  employs 
logos,  and  that  he  builds  this  expression  upon  a  mosaic  of  Old  Testament 
fragments  may  well  prove  that  it  was  known  to  him  as  an  Old  Testament 
concfiption.  The  expression  in  Proverbs  (viii.,  27-30),  "  When  he  pre- 
pared the  heavens,  I  was  there,"  and,  "  Then  I  was  by  him  as  one  brought 
up  with  him,"  justifies  John  in  saying,  "  and  the  word  was  with  God." 
He  returns  to  this  expression  again  in  the  second  verse,  after  his  short 
digression  to  the  unbiblical  position  that  "  the  word  was  God,"  and  plaoes 
himself  upon  the  original  passage  in  the  prophets. 

The  expression,  "in  hira  was  life,"  in  the  fourth  verae,  Thoma 
traces  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  succeeding  sentence, 
"  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  he  supposes  to  have  been 
formed  after  Psalms  xxxvi.,  9:  "For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of 
life;  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light."  "Flesh  and  word  "are 
used  together  in  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testament  gospel 
(Isaiah  xl.).  The  expression,  "grace  and  truth,"  in  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  verses,  recalls  the  fifth  verse  of  the  same 
Psalm :  "  Thy  mercy  [or  favor],  O  Lord,  is  in  the  heavens ;  thy 
faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  clouds."  When  we  come  to  the 
passage  relating  to  John  the  Baptist, —  "  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord," — the 
reference  to  Isaiah  is  direct  and  unmistakable.  We  should 
suppose  that  the  marriage  in  Oana  would  present  greater  diffi- 
culty; and  in  truth  the  correspondences  here  seem  very  far- 
fetched. In  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  resemblance  is 
found    in    various  expressions.     "The   wind  bloweth   where   it 
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listeth  "  is  compared  with  Proverbs  xxx.,  4, —  "  Who  hath  gathered 
the  wind  in  his  fists?"  The  question  of  Nicodemus  (John  iii.,  9), 
"How  can  these  things  be?"  is  compared  with  Proverbs  xxx.,  2, 
"Surely  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the 
understanding  of  a  man."  The  fourth  verse  of  this  chapter 
(Proverbs  xxx.),  "  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  or  de- 
scended ?"  suggests  Jesus' answer  to  Nicodemus  (John  iil,  13), 
"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but  he  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven." 

In  the  chapter  on  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well 
(John  iv.),  Thoma  easily  sees  the  strong  influence  of  the  narra- 
tives in  Genesis  of  Isaac  meeting  Rebecca,  and  Jacob  meeting 
Rachel. 

Thoma's  article  is  to  be  continued  in  a  future  number,  where 
possibly  he  may  group  the  results  of  his  investigation.  From 
reading  the  first  article,  we  have  been  much  more  impressed  with 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  widely  separated  incidents 
and  expressions  have  been  coaxed  or  forced  together  than  we 
have  with  the  real  kinship  of  the  expressions  and  incidents  them- 
selves. 

The  annual  report  of  M.  Ernest  Renan  to  the  "Soci6t6 
Asiatique"  upon  the  work  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  is 
published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  (Tome  XII.,  1878),  and  is  a 
document  of  much  interest  even  to  those  who  are  not  specialists 
in  this  field.  We  learn  in  a  short  compass  the  most  recent 
results  of  French  Oriental  scholarship.  We  make  a  few  extracts 
in  regard  to  work  of  general  literary  interest.  M.  Renan  has  a 
word  to  say  in  opening,  on  the  aim  of  the  society  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Oriental  studies  in  France  :  — 

Your  aim  is  the  search  for  truth ;  you  will  not  prefer  to  that  noble  and 
philosophic  aim  the  success  which  intrigue  and  party  spirit  may  give. 
Your  work  will  abide ;  it  will  be  esteemed  when  the  frivolous  success 
that  is  obtained  by  flattering  the  world  shall  be  forgotten.  One  of  the 
gravest  dangers  of  our  time  is  the  loss  of  any  scientific  crUerium.  The 
authority  that  long  special  studies  give  is  less  and  less  understood.  You, 
gentlemen,  protest  against  this  fault  by  your  very  existence,  by  the  very 
fact  of  maintaining  your  old  principles.  You  have  the  only  reward 
which  is  worthy  of  being  sought, —  that  which  the  old  philosophers 
expressed  in  the  words,  "  To  do  well  and  be  esteemed  by  the  Greeks." 

What  we  Have  said  of  our  society,  we  may  in  a  general  way  say  of  our 
researches.  For  years  the  State  has  made  great  sacrifices  for  liie 
advancement  of  all  branches  of  study.    We  highly  appreciate  this ;  but 
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can  we  say  that  onr  Oriental  studies  have  had  a  due  share  in  these 
encouragements  ?  The  Greek  and  Latin  studies  have  for  seminaries  the 
Normal  School,  the  School  of  Athens,  the  School  of  Rome ;  they  have 
had  at  their  service  twelve  or  fifteen  faculties,  or  rather  the  whole 
university.  Mediaeval  studies  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  largely  repre- 
sented and  recompensed.  What  have  they  done  for  our  studies  ?  What 
future  have  they  opened  to  the  youth  that  asks  only  to  work  for  the 
honor  of  the  country?  Almost  nothing,  it  must  be  said.  Would  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  that  there  should  be  scholarships  for  study  and  travel  for 
Oriental  studies,  analogous  to  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rome?  Would 
it  Dot  be  jiist  that  there  should  be  in  the  literary  faculties  of  the  province 
three  or  four  chairs  at  least  devoted  to  Oriental  languages  and  literature  ? 
Paris  has  the  College  of  France,  the  School  of  Living  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, the  School  of  Advanced  Studies.  But  the  province?  Can  we 
permit  that  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other —  Paris,  and  to  a  slight 
degree  Marseilles,  excepted  —  there  should  be  no  means  for  acquiring  any 
knowledge  whatever  on  such  important  subjects  ?  After  that,  is  there 
any  need  for  astonishment  at  the  ignorance  which  is  revealed  so  naively 
when  it  finds  occasion  for  expression  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate. 
We  do  not  dream  of  having  Oriental  studies  play  a  classic  role.  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  will  always  be  the  educators  of  youth  in  taste  and 
style.  The  Middle  Age  will  always  have  for  us,  who  descend  from  it,  a 
greater  interest.  But  in  the  .view  of  the  historian  of  the  human  mind, 
the  Orient  has  perhaps  a  still  greater  interest ;  it  compasses  the  origin  of 
all  things.  Having  been  far  less  scientifically  studied  than  classic 
antiquity  and  the  Mediaeval  Age,  there  remain  yet  many  discoveries  for 
the  investigator.  But  to  comprehend  them  there  is  necessary  a  wide 
extent  of  historical  research,  and  a  philosophical  mind  capable  of  rising 
above  that  which  seeks  tangible  and  inmiediate  results.  Above  all,  there 
ha  necessary  a  will  which  is  not  content  with  vague  promises,  but  reso- 
lutely sets  itself  to  work.  You  know  how  to  wait,  gentlemen,  and  thus 
you  will  eventually  prove  to  have  been  in  the  right.  K  you  make  no 
concession  to  the  public,  the  public  will  come  to  you.  The  constantly 
increasing  number  of  your  adherents  proves  your  strength,  and  is  to  you 
a  pledge  for  the  future. 

In  his  bibliographical  notices,  M.  Renan  pays  a  courteous 
tribute  to  the  labors  of  a  woman :  — 

Ko  one  knows  better  how  to  picture  Hindoo  customs  than  M.  Foucaux, 
except,  perhaps,  .Mrs.  Mary  Sumner,  who,  in  a  volume  as  elegant  in 
typographical  execution  as  in  composition  and  style,  has  related  with 
talent,  and  in  a  happy  medium  between  translation  and  free  composi- 
tion, some  of  the  most  charming  accounts  of  that  story-telling  people. 
The  Hindoo  style  made  easy  by  the  skilled  hand  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sumner  is 
no  longer  infelicitous,  and  a  translation  so  arranged  is  more  faithful  than 
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that  which,  being  literal,  leaves  an   impression  of  awkwardness  and 
heaviness. 

The  Avesta  still  furnishes  a  great  field  for  the  pliilologist  and 
philosoi)her :  — 

M.  Hovelacque  has  published  the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive  work 
on  the  Avesta.  In  a  learned  preface,  the  author  weighs  the  question 
perfectly,  and  shows  the  different  systems  before  him,  and  judges  them 
with  rare  impartiality.  The  Canon  of  Harlez  contributes  to  your  journal, 
and  seems  to  wish  to  identify  himself  with  our  movement ;  Jet  us  look  at 
him,  then,  as  a  confrlre.  Those  who  take  exception  to  certain  assertions 
of  this  Iranian  scholar  recognize  that  his  translation  of  the  Avesta  is  a 
truly  scientific  work,  both  completing  and  correcting  that  of  SpiegeL 
M.  de  Harlez  has  given  in  your  journal  an  explanation,  and  in  one  way 
an  apology,  for  his  method.  In  these  judicious  articles  he  opposes,  and  it 
seems  rightly,  the  abuse  of  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Yedic  comparisons  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  M.  de  Harlez  thinks  with  M.  Spiegel 
that  a  religious  reform  accomplished  in  an  historic  epoch  has  modified 
among  the  Iranians  the  old  naturalism,  and  has  given  to  words  a  moral 
sense  analogous  to  those  of  the  Jewish  religion  of  the  prophetic  epoch. 
It  is  certain  that  such  distinctions  are  often  necessary  in  criticism.  Iq 
most  ancient  Semitic  times,  the  feast  of  the  paskh  was  probably  the 
festival  of  spring.  Still  one  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  he  thence 
concluded  that  Jews  and  Christians  nowadays  attach  a  natural  significance 
to  this  feast.  M.  de  Harlez  also  seeks  to  establish  that  the  Avesta  was 
not  the  religion  of  the  Achaamenidian  Age.  He  is  probably  right  in  this 
point.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  strict  religion,  with  minute  pre- 
scriptions, with  numberless  restraints  which  bind  the  Masd^n  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  make  social  life  almost  impossible, —  it  is 
difficult,  I  say,  to  think  that  such  a  religion  should  have  been  the  offi- 
cial worship  of  a  great  people.  The  Avesta  is  a  more  restricted  code 
than  even  the  Jewish  Thora;  it  sometimes  even  reaches  the  scruples 
of  the  Talmud.  Such  Utopian  pietists  can  hardly  be  considered  national 
codes  officially  sanctioned.  Who  will  ever  tell  us  the  true  history,  age 
by  age,  of  the  religion  of  Iran  ?  While  that  problem  is  unsolved,  there 
will  be  a  great  gulf  in  the  religious  history  of  Asia  and  the  world.  It  is 
evident  that  there  was  a  development  of  vast  import  between  the 
Iranian  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  developments.  Under  what  con- 
ditions was  it  made  ?  In  what  order  were  the  Parsee  and  the  Jewish 
Messianism  derived?   We  shall  perhaps  wait  a  long  time  before  knowing. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  M.  Kenan's  notice  of  some 
little-known  phases  of  Persian  literature:  — 

People  who  have  taste  for  literary  history  enveloped  in  a  philosophical 
atmosphere  attach  much  importance  to  those  Persian  dramas  that  are 
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brought  to  light  every  year  in  Persia,  having  for  an  eternal  subject  the 
massacre  of  Alides.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  fantastic  composi- 
tions to  M.  Alexandre  Chodzko  and  to  M.  de  Grobineau.  M.  de  Gobineau 
has  given  us  a  perfect  description  of  their  cha  acter.  M.  Chodzko  has 
just  given  us  the  translation  of  five  of  these  fragments.  The  style  of 
these  dramas  has  too  often  the  effeminacy  and  prolixity  from  which,  for 
ages,  almost  no  work  of  the  East  is  free. 

The  language  has  nothing  rare,  nothing  which  surpasses  the  common- 
place resources  of  an  exuberant  facility.  That  which  does  astonish  is 
the  variety  of  invention  in  these  singular  works.  Nowhere  is  better  seen 
the  cloee  law  which  controls  literary  development.  Persia  has  always 
had  the  epic  as  now  she  begins  to  have  the  drama.  The  Arab  Kctsida, 
without  recital  or  shifting  of  scenes,  is  like  a  long  arabesque  artistically 
wrought ;  it  lacks  imagination ;  it  is  cold,  foreign  to  all  emotion.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  romantic  abounds.  Shakespeare  would  recognize 
hifl  ancestry  in  this  deep,  piercing,  excessive  something.  The  characters 
are  Arabs ;  but  the  sentiment  is  entirely  from  another  world.  The  great 
fault  of  the  historic  Mohammed  is  in  being  as  little  touching  as  possible. 
The  legendary  Mohammed  is  melancholy  and  tearful. 

The  presentiments  which  crowd  the  last  days  of  Mohammed,  the 
viaions  which  poison  the  end  of  his  life,  revealing  to  him  how  the  Arabs 
will  kill  all  the  saints  of  his  family,  are  very  shaded.  Especially  touch- 
ing is  the  piece  called  "  The  Grarden  of  Fatima,"  intended  to  show  the 
brutality  of  Omar.  The  most  striking  of  all  the  fragments  published  by 
M.  Chodzko  is  certainly  that  entitled  "  The  Monastery  of  the  European 
Monks."  The  chief  personage  is  the  head  of  thejman  Hossein.  Placed 
for  a  night  in  a  Christian  convent,  the  head  recites  verses  of  the  Koran ; 
aU  the  celebrated  persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  come  to  bring 
him  words  of  condolence ;  Jesus  in  particular  comes  to  salute  his  confrere 
in  martyrdom,  and  to  attest  his  holiness.  Thus  the  mystic  genius  of 
Persia  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  Islamism  that  which  it  lacked, —  the 
tender  and  suffering  ideal.  Passion. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  religious  articles  are  repeatedly 
found  in  those  English  magazines  which  in  a  strict  classification 
are  not  denominated  religious.  In  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
December,  Prof.  Monier  Williams  has  his  second  article  on  the 
"  Progress  of  Indian  Religious  Thought."  Of  the  Hindoo  religion 
he  says :  — 

It  has  no  prominent,  concrete  impersonation.  It  might,  I  think,  not 
unfairly  be  described  as  the  natural  religion  of  humanity,  or  aa  the 
collective  outcome  of  man's  devotional  instincts  unguided  by  direct  reve- 
lation. In  other  words,  all  the  religious  ideas  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  elaborating  for  itself  are  in  that  reUgion  collected  and  com- 
prehended.    It  is  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that  Hindooism  has  no  one 
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central  personality  like  Christianity  and  Buddhism  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. No  one  person  was  its  special  founder.  No  one  typical  name  can 
be  specially  connected  with  either  its  first  rise  or  subsequent  develop- 
ment. But  the  gradual  corruption  of  religion  in  India  led  to  the  spring- 
ing up  of  various  reformers  and  revivalist  leaders. 

Mr.  Williams  then  invites  attention  to  some  of  the  sects  or 
systems  which  they  established. 

The  Abb6  Martin,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Contemporary^ 
has  a  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Littledale  on  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Abb6  himself  first  propounded  last  August  in  that 
magazine,  "What  hinders  Ritualists  from  becoming  Roman  Cath- 
olics ?  "  The  article  is  written  in  a  calm  and  courteous  spirit,  and 
is  a  defence  of  Catholicism  against  the  strictures  which  these 
gentlemen  made.  Here  is  a  paragraph  in  which  the  Abb6  gives 
his  idea  of  Catholic  liberty :  — 

What  in  fact  does  the  Catholic  Church  say?  She  says,  "I  do  not 
forbid  you  to  study,  to  examine,  to  think  for  yourselves,  provided  only 
that  you  do  all  this  in  submission  to  my  authority  because  that  is  an  infaUi- 
ble  authority, 

"I  have  received  a  commission  to  teach;  anything  therefore  which  I 
have  taught  or  may  teach,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  deny  or  contradict, 
under  pain  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  If  you  desire  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  follow  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and 
never  forsake  it,  or  you  will  fall  into  error.  You  desire  to  speculate,  you 
form  schemes  and  theories  ?  Think,  speculate,  and  write ;  but  if  one  day 
I  say  to  you.  Beware ;  you  are  in  error :  what  you  are  sajring  is  not  true, 
or  is  dangerous,  you  must  be  ready  to  submit  at  once." 

"This,"  says  theAbb6,"is  the  practice  of  the  Church,"  and 
asks  if  it  is  unreasonable.  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  seem  to  think  it 
is,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of  his  intellectual  height  can 
stoop  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe  is  seen  in  his  article  on  "Dogma, 
Reason,  and  Morality,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  December, 
where  he  says :  — 

We  shall  understand  this  need  of  a  revelation  more  clearly  if  we  con- 
sider one  of  its  first  essential  characteristics, —  namely,  an  absolute  infalli- 
bility,—  and  the  results  that  attend  on  rejecting  the  claim  to  this.  Any 
supernatural  religion  that  rejects  this  claim,  it  is  clear  can  profess  to  be  a 
semi-revelation  only.  It  is  a  hybrid  thing,  partly  supernatural  and 
partly  natural;  and  it  has  thus  the  radical  weakness  of  a  religion  that  is 
wholly  natural.  In  so  far  as  it  professes  to  be  revealed,  it  of  course 
professes  to  be  infallible;  but  if  the  revealed  part  be  ambiguous,  if  it  may 
mean  many  things,  and  many  of  these  contradictory,  it  might  just  as  well 
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have  neyer  been  made  at  all.  To  make  it  in  any  sense  an  infallible 
revelation  to  tit,  we  need  a  power  to  interpret  the  testament  that  shall 
have  an  equal  authority  with  that  testament  itself. 

We  do  not  have  to  read  far  then  to  learn  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  repository  of  this  infallible  revelation,  and  that  the 
author  of  the  New  Republic  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Old  Des- 
potism. 

A  valuable  aid  to  work  in  this  department  of  the  Review  is  the 
"List  of  Serial  Publications  now  Taken  in  the  Principal  Libraries 
of  Boston  and  Cambridge,"  recently  issued  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  College.  The  list 
includes  newspapers,  magazines,  publications  of  learned  societies, 
and  other  serials,  and  indicates  the  size,  the  period  of  issue,  and 
the  libraries  in  which  they  can  be  found.  The  recapitulation 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  periodicals  contained  in  the 
various  libraries  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  is  3,812,  of  which 
Harvard  University  in  its  various  departments  has  1,193 ;  Boston 
Public  Library,  896;  Boston  AthensBum,  362;  Natural  History 
Library,  486;  and  the  rest  are  distributed  in  the  smaller  libraries. 
Of  these  3,812  serials,  religion  is  credited  with  190;  medicine, 
882;  mathematics  and  astronomy,  195;  law,  77;  fine  arts,  68; 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  121 ;  science  and  technology,  1,811 ; 
general  and  miscellaneous,  968.  "  Religion  "  seems  to  stand  at  a 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  "  science  and  technology,"  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  as  remarked  above,  that  religious  sub- 
jects are  very  frequently  treated  in  magazines  which  in  this 
classification  would  be  termed  "general  and  miscellaneous." 

The  "  Relations  of  Catholicism  and  Culture  "  are  treated  in  the 
Zhiblin  Review,  January.  By  "catholic  culture"  is  meant  mental 
strength  and  wide  views  on  the  principal  matters  of  revelation. 
«  The  terms  and  the  formulas  of  the  Christian  revelation  as  they 
lie  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  intended  to  be  the  food  of  man's 
soul  to  the  end  of  time."  "  Catholic  culture  is  thus  made  identi- 
cal with  the  cultivation  of  theology," — that  is  to  say,  catholic 
theology.  And  the  culture,  indeed,  which  the  article  stimulates  is 
not  that  which  is  very  catholic,  but  very  Roman  Catholic. 

The  interesting  article  on  the  "  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  the  Early 
Church,"  mainly  a  review  of  Ratzinger's  Qeachichte  der  Kxrch- 
lichen  Armenpflege,  is  not  free  from  bigotry. 

"  Nature  Myths  in  Nursery  Rhymes "  is  a  very  amusing  and 
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successful  attempt  in  the  Gentlemcm^a  Magazine^  January,  to 
parallel  the  wildest  conjectures  and  theories  of  the  solar-myth 
seekers  by  taking  a  similar  liberty  with  nursery  rhymes :  — 

Jack  Homer  is  unquestionably  a  solar  figure.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  the  name  Jack  in  British  nursery  lore  is  a  recognized  name  for  the 
sun,  though  of  course  not  the  only  name ;  any  more  than  Samson  is  the 
only  Hebrew  name  for  the  sun  gjod,  or  Heracles  the  only  Greek  name. 
Horns  have  long  been  associated  with  the  sun's  rays.  The  same  Hebrew 
word  which  denotes  horn  (keren)  signifies  also  a  ray  of  light.  In  fact,  the 
words  which  in  our  Bible  are  translated,  "  Moses  wist  not  that  his  face 
shone,"  are  translated  in  the  Douay  version,  "  He  knew  not  that  his  face 
was  homed."  . .  .  Little  Jack  Homer,  then,  is  the  sun  god,  small  com- 
pared with  the  sky,  or  else  described  as  little  because  young,  for  the 
season  is  Christmas  time  or  winter.  He  is  not  yet  homed,  but  putting 
on  his  horns ;  that  is,  he  is  on  the  horizon  or  about  to  rise,  and  is  spreads 
ing  forth  his  first  rays.  He  is  aptly  described  as  sitting  in  a  comer. 
He  puts  in  his  thumb  (the  thumb  is  a  recognized  emblem  of  strength) ; 
that  is,  he  shines  on  the  cloud  masses,  and  dissipates  them  one  by 
one.  .  .  . 

The  story  of  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,  again,  is  obviously  a  sun-myth, 
— the  magic  bean-stalk,  representing  the  sun's  rays,  extending  swiftly 
athwart  the  sky,  and  reaching  even  to  the  moon,  aroimd  whose  horns 
they  are  poetically  pictured  as  clinging.  In  the  story  of  Jack  and  Gill 
we  recognize  a  myth  of  the  sun  and  moon. .  . .  The  action  of  the  sun  in 
raising  water  is  obviously  typified  by  the  use  of  the  pail.  The  myth- 
maker  knew  well  that  the  moon  is  not  able  to  raise  water,  as  some  modem 
meteorologists  have  mistakenly  opined.  The  sun  having  passed  the 
siunmit  of  the  hill  descends  to  the  west,  his  crown  of  glory  being 
divided  when  he  reaches  the  horizon.  The  new  moon  follows;  but  as  she 
is  so  much  less  brilliant,  the  myth  says  nothing  of  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
her  radiance  as  she  sets. 

The  author  of  "  Primitive  Culture  "  has  anticipated  this  writer 
in  his  treatment  of  "Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,"  and  has  shown 
how  easily  it  can  be  resolved  into  a  solar  myth:  — 

Obviously  the  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  are  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  the  pie  that  holds  them  is  the  underlying  earth  covered  with 
the  overarching  sky.  How  true  a  touch  of  Nature  it  is  that  when  the 
pie  IB  opened,  that  is,  when  day  breaks,  the  birds  begin  to  sing  I  The 
king  is  the  sun,  and  his  counting  out  his  money  is  pouring  out  the  sun- 
shine, the  golden  treasure  of  Danae.  The  queen  is  the  moon,  and  her 
transparent  honey  the  moonlight  The  maid  is  the  rosy-fingered  dawn 
who  rises  before  the  sun,  her  master,  and  hangs  out  the  clouds — her 
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clothes  —  across  the  sky.     The  particular  blackbird  who  so  tragically 
ends  the  tale  by  snapping  off  her  nose  is  the  hour  of  sunrise. 

The  violence  done  to  probability  in  this  parody  is  not  really 
^eater  than  that  committed  by  Goldziher  and  Cox  in  some  of 
their  equally  ingenious  speculations. 

There  is  a  pleasing  and  warm  biographical  notice  of  George 
Henry  Lewes,  by  Anthony  TroUope,  in  Fortnightly  Review  for 
January.  But  the  most  remarkable  article  of  this  number,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  "  Certain  Present  Phenomena  of  the  Imagination," 
by  Lord  Houghton.  The  wnter  shows  with  abundant  illustra- 
tion the  action  of  this  faculty  in  the  organization  of  society,  in 
theology  and  science,  in  patriotism,-  in  benevolence,  in  commerce 
and  war.  He  shows  also  that  even  Positivism  cannot  dispense 
with  this  faculty  in  its  religious  system :  — 

The  faith  which  aims  at  the  ultimate  absorption  of  all  philosophies 
and  religions,  the  Positiyist  doctrine,  demands  an  act  of  imagination  as 
difficult  and  abstract  as  has  been  required  by  any  previous  theology  or 
theory  of  existence.  The  conception  of  Hmnanity  as  the  integer  of 
which  every  part  is  consistent  and  sympathetic  with  the  whole,  the 
apotheosis,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  race,  the  preference  of  the 
immortality  of  the  species  to  that  of  self,  are  imaginative  propositions 
implying  as  complete  an  identification  of  the  natural  with  the  super- 
natural world  as  ever  possessed  and  actuated  primitive  man. 

Thus  the  demands  of  our  present  complicated  civilization,  the  pressing 
necessities  of  our  crowded  lives,  the  occupation  of  our  manifold  contests 
with  the  powers  and  uses  of  nature, —  all  fail  to  hold  down  the  human 
mind  to  the  material  wants  and  demands  of  the  hour,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  infinite  and  irrepressible  interest  it  takes  in  the  images  of  the  world 
about  it,  which  sometimes  subjugate  the  reason,  but  which  by  strength 
of  will- and  command  of  intellect  it  is  enabled  to  regulate,  to  trans- 
form, and  to  subdue. 

Students  and  admirers  of  Paul  may  note  F.  R.  Condor's  article 
in  Uublin  University  Magazine^  entitled  "  The  Founder  of  Aryan 
Christianity";  and  students  of  Philosophy  should  not  overlook 
the  article  "  Are  we  Automata  ?  "  by  Prof.  Wm.  James,  of  Har- 
vard, in  Mind  for  January.  It  is  an  able  reply  to  Prof.  Huxley's 
«  Belfast  Address,"  and  more  recent  works  on  the  same  subject. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Evolution  Evolved:  A  Part  of  the  Problem  of  Human  Life  Here 
and  Hereafter,  Containing  a  Review  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Haeckel.  By  Wilford.  New  York :  Hall  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
234  Broadway.     1878. 

This  octavo  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  double 
columns  is  the  conclusion  of  a  larger  work  entitled  Tke  Problem 
of  Human  lAfe^  and  "completely  annihilates  the  evolution  theory 
by  a  class  of  arguments  new  to  the  scientific  world,  as  admitted 
by  all  who  have  read  the  work ;  while  the  '  Evolution  of  Sound  * 
(another  part  of  the  same  work)  overthrows  the  wave-theory, 
now  universally  accepted  by  scientists,  and  establishes  the  corpus- 
cular hypothesis  in  lis  stead,  showing  how  totally  untrustworthy 
are  many  of  the  scientific  theories  as  well  as  their  representative 
advocates."  The  imdulatory  theory  of  "light  is  repudiated  as 
utterly  fallacious,  and  light  is  shown  to  be  a  substantial  emission." 
The  supreme  object  of  the  book  "  has  been  to  throw  some  new 
light  from  a  scientific  and  philosophical  stand-point  upon  the 
problem  of  man's  conscious  and  substantial  existence  beyond  the 
present  state."  "  The  modern  crusade  against  religion  which  has 
so  suddenly  sprung  into  existence  is  popularly  known  as  Dar- 
winism. My  work  aims  to  answer  this  question  of  all  questions, 
—  Are  we  destined  to  live  after  this  earthly  pilgrimage  is  ended, 
or  is  conscious  existence  eternally  blotted  out  at  death  ?  Many 
of  the  subjects  introduced  and  much  of  the  reasoning  concerning 
them  will  no  doubt  at  first  strike  the  reader  as  irrelevant  to  this 
central  and  paramount  question  of  a  future  life ;  yet  stiU  if  they 
tend  to  show  that  all  things  in  Nature  which  exist  or  can  form  the 
basis  of  a  concept  are  really  substantial  entities,  even  the  life  and 
mental  powers  of  every  sentient  organism,  they  are  legitimate. 
And  since  science  has  determined  that  no  substance  in  the  universe 
can  be  annihilated,  as  life  and  mind  are  entities,  substances,  the 
soul  is  immortal,  indestructible." 

This  abstract  of  the  publisher's  notice  and  of  the  author'>s 
preface  gives  a  fair  statement  of  the  purpose  and  supposed 
power  of  the  work.  The  claims  are  large  enough  to  attract  in 
about  equal  measure  surprise  and  suspicion.  But  neither  the 
surprise  nor  the  suspicion  ends  here.  The  publishers  of  the  work 
deem  it  necessary  to  apologize  in  regard  to  the  style  of  the  book. 
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"  It  was  all  written  in  the  octosyllabic  measure,  like  *  Hiawatha,' 
and  as  that  *  undulatory  movement '  did  not  appear  to  be  most 
appropriate  to  a  refutation  of  undulatory  theories,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  should  be  repro- 
duced in  regular  prose.  Accordingly  the  author  has  hurriedly 
rewritten  the  most  of  the  work,  with  scarcely  time  to  revise  the 
manuscript  as  the  composition  proceeded."  Certainly,  this  is  a 
curiosity,  an  ornithorhynchus,  in  literature.  No  example  of  this 
"  undulatory  movement "  is  retained  in  the  portion  of  the  work 
before  us,  but  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  publisher's  notice. 
Here  is  a  specimen :  — 

"  K  we  cannot  help  our  actions, 
Or  control  our  course  of  conduct, 
If  we  really  are  the  puppets 
Of  some  overruling  motive,— 
Why  this  inbred  lie  of  conscience, 
With  its  casuistic  promptings  — 
With  its  punitory  horrors  — 
Dogging  us  for  every  error  — 
Frighting  us  with  false  arraignments  — 
When  in  fact  we  are  but  victims 
Of  resistless  circumstances, 
Carried  by  the  strongest  motive, 
Where  the  Upas-surcharged  cyclone 
Of  fatality  would  drive  us  ?  " 

Pope's  philosophical  poem,  "  The  Essay  on  Man,"  is  only  saved 
from  bathos  by  the  loftiness  of  his  stately  epic  rhythm.  Nothing 
in  the  depth  of  the  thought  or  the  soundness  of  the  logic  can 
save  from  utter  failure  a  confutation  of  the  "undulatory  theory" 
of  light  or  sound  in  the  undulatory  octosyllabic  metre.  The 
style  of  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  work,  which  comprise  the 
part  before  us, — ^"  Evolution  Evolved," — does  not  betray  its  previ- 
ous poetical  form,  and  is  very  free  and  lucid.  And  we  must 
confess  to  great  surprise  in  finding  so  much  sound  sense,  true 
science,  and  comprehensive  reasoning  as  these  chapters  contain. 
Our  curiosity  is  excited  to  see  some  of  the  chapters  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  work,  though  we  have  no  desire  to  waste  time  over 
the  attempt  to  confute  the  well-established  theories  of  light  and 
sound.  Our  faith  in  immortality  is  based  upon  something  firmer 
than  "  Wilford's  "  proof  that  "  sound  is  a  substance."  The  first 
six  chapters  of  the  work  are  on  Darwinism  as  developed  in  his 
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• 
writings, —  the  nature  of  light  and  gravitation,  and  the  evolution 
of  sound,  reviewing  Prof,  Tyndall,  Helmholtz,  and  Mayer.  In 
the  seventh  chapter,  Wilford  discusses  spontaneous  generation, 
reviewing  Haeekel ;  and  in  the  remaining  four  chapters  he  exam- 
ines the  strongest  arguments  for  evolution,  and  exposes  its  diffi- 
culties and  inconsistencies,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
scrutiny  is  minute  and  severe,  his  blows  vigorous  and  well 
directed,  and  in  many  cases  effective.  His  logic  is  a  consuming 
fire,  and  does  not  leave  even  ashes  where  it  goes. 

He  handles  Prof.  Huxley's  celebrated  New  York  lectures 
without  gloves,  and  annihilates  his  boasted  "  hippie  ^  argument 
by  a  quotation  from  Darwin ;  and  he  rightly  maintains  that  if  the 
present  one-toed  horse  is  a  descendant  of  the  orohippus,  or  four- 
toed  horse,  then  it  is  not  by  evolution  that  four  toes  have  become 
one  toe,  but  by  involution ;  by  degradation,  not  by  perfection  of 
the  genus,  was  the  one  toe  produced. 

"Wilford  "  fairly  revels  in  the  "reversionary  theory"  of  Darwin, 
to  account  for  monstrosities,  such  as  five  fingers,  a  reversion 
reaching  behind  the  ape;  and  bodies  covered  with  hair  indicating 
a  hairy  ancestor.  The  cause  of  these  reversions  to  a  condition 
back  "  through  scores  or  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  genera- 
tions "  is  caused  by  the  retention  of  a  small  portion  of  the  ances- 
tral blood,  which  after  so  many  generations  shows  itself.  "No 
doubt,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  it  is  a  very  surprising  fact  that  charac- 
ters should  reappear  after  having  been  lost  for  so  many  genera- 
tions, perhaps  thousands.  After  twelve  generations  the  propor- 
tion of  blood,  to  use  a  common  expression,  from  an  ancestor  is 
only  1  in  2,048."  "  Welf ord  "  vaults  upon  this  statement  like  a 
knight  upon  his  charger,  and  plunges  the  rowels  of  his  speech 
into  its  sides  till  it  falls  dead  upon  the  ground.  How  much  of 
the  old  ancestral  ape  blood  would  remain  after  even  a  hundred 
generations  to  produce  a  hairy  body  in  spite  of  all  the  other 
blood  ?  A  sum  in  simple  arithmetic.  Why,  there  would  remain 
1,116,700,203,157,979,981,456,633,757,926th  part  of  the  original 
ape's  blood.  But  a  hundred  generations  only  take  us  back  to  an 
ape  in  the  time  of  David  and  Achilles.  We  must  go  back  — 
back — back  beyond  the  Stone  Age,  the  cave  dwellers;  for  men 
were  not  hairy  then.  A  million  generations  would  be  only 
thirty  millions  of  years, —  none  too  long  a  time  to  evolve  a  gen- 
tleman out  of  a  monkey.  Now  it  would  require  a  denominator  a 
third  of  a  mile  long  to  represent  the  portion  of  ancestral  blood  in 
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41  London  cockney.   Pretty  vigorous  particle  of  blood  that  to  cover 
him.  with  hair ! 

Bat  this  is  a  notice,  not  a  review ;  and  it  is  time  to  end  it.  The 
hypothesis  of  evolution  stands  like  an  inverted  pyramid  in 
xinstable  equilibrium,  and  time  alone  can  determine  whether  facts 
^will  be  found  to  broaden  and  render  firm  its  base. 

Christianity  and  Islam,  The  Bible  and  the  Koran.  Four  Lect- 
ures. By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Prebendary  of  Chi- 
chester.    New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.     1877. 

These  four  lectures  contrast  respectively  the  origins  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammedanism,  their  theology,  their  moral  teach- 
ings, and  their  practical  results.  We  do  not  know  where  to  find 
in  80  small  compass  so  much  information  concerning  Mohamme- 
danism, presented  in  so  popular  a  style,  and  so  candid  and  impartial 
a  spirit.  Here  and  there  the  ecclesiastic  crops  out,  as  where 
the  author  deprecates  going  "  to  the  ridiculous  length  of  calling 
Islam  a  form  of  Christianity,  although  it  expressly  denies  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity,  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  our 
blessed  Lord."  But  in  general  his  treatment  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  and  his  doctrine  is  just,  and  even  generous;  and  so  we 
think  is  his  general  conclusion  that  while  Islam  was  a  blessing 
untold  to  Arabia,  and  is  still  a  blessing  to  the  savage  and  half- 
civilized  races,  where,  faster  than  Christianity,  it  is  displacing 
ruder  and  less  spiritual  religions,  it  is  in  its  very  nature  limited 
and  partial,  and  without  potency  to  further  the  high  develop- 
ment of  any  people,  as,  historically,  no  people  has  made  continu- 
ous progress  under  it.  It  has  been  a  blight  wherever  it  has 
settled  down  upon  a  country,  and  a  blessing  only  where  it  has 
come  in  fresh  vigor  to  destroy  an  effete  civilization,  or  to  inspire 
a  lingering  barbarism  with  religious  purpose.  Like  Judaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  Mohammedanism  needs  the  "  But  I  say  unto  you  ^ 
of  a  higher  moral  perception,  a  humaner  faith,  to  lift  it  out  of  its 
literalness  and  sensualism,  loose  the  trammels  of  its  fatalism,  and 
put  its  life  into  accord  with  the  freer  and  more  progressive  spirit 
of  Christian  civilization. 

^  Story  or  Two  from  an  Old  Dutch  Town,  By  Robert  LowelL 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1878.    $1.25. 

There  are  in  fact  three  stories  in  this  book, —  a  sad  one,  a 
funny  one,  and  one  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  characterize  except 
hy  saying  that  it  is  very  Dutch  —  and  dull.  Indeed,  a  little  of 
the  traditional  somnolence  of  colonial  Dutch  life  seems  to  have 
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been  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  in  which  this  book  was 
written, —  and  in  most  respects,  we  must  affirm,  admirably  writ- 
ten. The  epbode  of  the  minister's  involuntary  horse-race  is 
adapted,  we  judge,  from  a  New  England  tradition;  and  the 
incongruity  somehow  does  not  seem  so  violent  in  the  case  of  the 
Dutch  dominie  as  in  that  of  the  Puritan  parson. 

On  the  Right  use  of  Rooks.    A  Lecture.    By  William  P.  Atkin- 
son.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     1878. 

The  Professor  of  English  and  History  at  the  Boston  Institute 
of  Technology  gives  in  this  lecture  some  excellent  advice  as  to 
the  use  of  books,  and  wise  methods  of  reading.  He  has  little 
respect  for  the  habit  of  reading,  as  such;  and  quotes  with 
approval  Mrs.  Browning's  saying :  "  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  intel- 
lectual indolence  is  the  reading  of  books.  It  comes  next  to  what 
the  Americans  call  whittling^  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  lack  of 
reverence  here  expressed  for  good  books  and  wise  reading ;  and 
many  helpful  hints  are  given  as  to  how  and  what  to  read  in 
poetry,  fiction,  history,  etc.  The  better  teaching  of  reading  in 
the  public  schools,  in  this  broad  sense  of  showing  the  pupils  how 
to  use  the  treasures  of  our  literature,  is  strongly  urged.  And^ 
most  important  of  all,  the  young  men,  to  whom  the  lecture  was 
primarily  addressed,  are  earnestly  entreated  to  make  their  vari- 
ous callings  the  instruments  of  a  truly  liberal  culture,  by  careful 
and  systematic  reading  of  the  best  books  bearing  upon  their  daily 
work,  so  lifting  business  out  of  routine  into  a  process  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  House  by  the  Works,    By  Edward  Garrett.     New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

One  of  those  stories  with  a  purpose,  in  which  the  story  is 
subordinate  always  to  the  moral  and  religious  lessons  which  are 
sought  to  be  enforced.  Yet  the  lessons  in  this  book  are  most 
human  and  wholesome, —  the  duty  of  mercy,  the  possibility  of 
reclamation  through  it,  the  obligations  of  capital  to  the  laborers 
that  have  helped  amass  it.  In  short,  the  book  is  a  study  of  the 
possibilities  of  Christianity  in  its  practical  application  to  some  of 
the  hardest  problems  of  society.     And  it  is  not  hard  to  read. 
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EcoHoniy  in  Fuel  and 

Perfection  in  Ventilation, 


MUSGRAVE'S  PATENT  SLOW  COMBUSTION 

STOTES  AND  AI8-WARMERS 

Are  the  simplest,  safest,  and  most  economical  for  heating  Churches,  Schools, 
Halls,  and  Public  and  Private  Buildings  of  ail  Icinds. 


la  private  dwellings  they  can  be  kept  burning  the  whole  season^without  extinguishing  the  fire.  They  do  not 
destroy  the  vital  properties  of 'the  air,- and  have  therefore  been  strongly  recommended  by  medical  men  to  patients 
suffering  from  lung  and  chest  diseases.  Subjoined  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Tindell,  selected  from  many 
of  like  impoit,  which  explains  itself  :  — 

EAST  WILTON,  N.  H.,  Dec.  16,  1878. 
William  Hanna  : 

Dear  Sir^ — I  have  tried  one  of  the-Musgraye  Patent  Heaters  for  a  year,  keeping  fire  in  it' day  and 
night,  and  can  recommend  it  for  its  many  excellent  qualities.  Its  sui>erior  advantages  are  :  that  by  its  slow  oonw 
bustion  and  consequent  economy  of  fuel,  it  gives  a  powerful  and  steady  heat;  that  the  atmosphere  is  ncTcr 
burned,  but  is  always  warm,  fresh,  and  natural ;  that  it  diffuses  its  heat  through  several  apartments,  while  near 
the  stove  it  is  not  uncomfortably  warm ;  that  it  is  perfectly  safe,  easily  managed,  cleanly,  and  efficient.  Owing 
to  the  current  of  fresh,  warm  air  maintained,  it  is  especiallv  desirable  for  the  room  or  home  of  an  invalid.  The 
inventor  has  found  the  true  principle  of  warming  the  smallest  room  or  the  largest  building  without  destroyit^ 
but  rather  utilizing;  the  fresh  air.  The  substitution  of  this  method  of  healing  for  that  of  most  houses  and 
churches  would  be  beneficial.  Truly  yours, 

CHARLES  H.  TINDELL. 

Priced  Catal6gues  on  application  to  WM.  HANNA,  50  Chauncy  Street.  Boston,  where  they 
can  be  seen  in  use ;  also,  at  65  So.  Main  Strbet,  Providhncb,  R.  I.,  J.  DEAN,  Agent. 
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Jan.  1, 1879,  Thb  LlYlNO  Agb  enters  upon  Its  I40th 
Toloxne.  Daring  th«  jear,  it  will  famlBh  to  its  readers 
the  prodnitions  of  the  foremost  snthors,  aboTe- 
named  and  many  others ;  embracing  the  choicest 
Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  lioadlnK  Forelim 
Novel  Is  tB.  and  an  amount 

I  Unapproached  by  any  other  Periodical 
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"SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT." 

During  seventy-eight  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centnries  there  lived  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  a 
man  who  has  left  an  enduring  name  as  one  of  the  great 
geniuses  among  English  authors.  The  severest  critics 
have  united  to  praise  the  keen  simplicity  and  directness 
of  his  language,  the  power  and  precision  of  his  thought, 
the  wonderful  vigor  and  penetration  of  his  whole  mind. 
One  of  the  immortals  of  the  noblest  literature  of  earth,  a 
master  of  expression,  a  satirist  unequalled  before  his  day 
and  since,  feared  by  his  contemporaries  and  admired  by  all 
subsequent  writers,  he  enriched  his  native  tongue  with  pro- 
ductions distinguished  in  the  last  degree  by  intellectual 
force  and  pungency.  But  to  all  after-comers  he  looms  up 
ainong  the  crowd  of  mediocrities,  conspicuous  no  less  for 
sorrows  than  for  brilliant  parts,  leading  the  most  bitter  of 
lives,  dying  the  most  pathetic  of  deaths  that  are  recorded  in 
the  varied  tale  of  English  literary  history.  A  masterly 
intellect  was  in  him  united  to  a  most  unhappy  temper.  The 
vices  of  his  natural  disposition  were  deepened  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful career.  His  circumstances  soured  him  more  and 
more  as  his  days  lengthened,  till  at  length  bitterness  of 
soul  could  no  further  go,  and  madness  closed  the  scene. 
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The  lives  of  many  men  have  furnished  illostration  to  the 
moralist  and  preacher ;  but  another  instance  can  scarcely  be 
found  where  the  man  himself  has  so  forcibly  set  forth  a 
moral  teaching  of  the  highest  order,  and  so  far  departed 
from  his  own  precept  to  his  sadness  and  ruin,  as  did  Jona- 
than Swift.  Bom  to  poverty  and  dependent  from  the  first, 
the  constraint  of  his  lot  could  not  teach  his  native  harshness 
patience.  Sent  to  college  by  the  generosity  of  an  uncle,  ho 
chose  to  exhibit  his  sour  independence  by  a  contempt  equally 
divided  between  the  regular  studies  and  the  authorities  of 
the  place.  The  absurd  predominance  of  the  antiquated  logic 
of  the  schoolmen  cannot  excuse  his  inability  even  to  define 
the  syllogism  at  his  examination.  Within  two  years  he  had 
to  submit  to  a  public  apology,  and  to  receive  twenty-two 
penalties  for  disorderly  conduct.  He  was  waimly  disliked 
by  all  his  fellowHstudents,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  not  without 
a  reason;  for,  as  Thackeray  says,  the  world  is  simply  a 
mirror  to  the  individual,  and  gives  back  a  smile  for  a  smile, 
a  frown  for  a  frown,  according  to  that  which  it  receives. 
The  genius  which  could  here  precociously  conceive  the 
TcUe  of  a  Tub  was  surely  unique  in  the  University  of 
Dublin ;  as  unmatched  was  the  fathomless  pride  that  was 
stung  to  insolence  and  lawlessness  by  the  very  thought  of 
dependence. 

Swift  escaped  from  this  torment  to  one  which,  to  a  man 
of  his  temper,  could  only  be  worse.  As  private  secretary 
for  ten  years  to  Sir  William  Temple,  his  haughtiness  was 
galled  by  exacting  service  paid  to  a  successful  man  of  precise 
and  finical  habits,  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  own  abili- 
ties, and  content  with  his  own  achievements.  The  superior 
man  felt  the  peculiar  pang  of  burning  incense  before  his 
wealthy  and  titled  inferior;  and  the  recollection  of  his 
menial  position  troubled  his  prosperity  years  after.  He 
turned,  according  to  the  impious  custom  of  the  day,  to  the 
Church,  not  as  a  sanctuary  for  his  wounds,  but  that  in  one 
of  the  priests'  offices  he  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  Swift 
was,  indeed,  conscientious  in  performing  his  clerical  duties, 
but  the  whole  character  of  his  mind  and  every  native  taste 
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should  have  kept  him  from  attempting  to  fill  the  place. 
The  least  pious,  the  most  unreverent,  of  clergymen,  he 
preached  sermons  which,  as  he  frankly  owned,  were  simply 
pamphlets.  His  mind  was  not  only  destitute,  but  perhaps 
incapable,  of  high  religious  feelings  or  conceptions.  The 
Church  was  to  him  a  corporation,  and  himself  an  attorney  in 
her  service.  As  a  preacher,  his  strongest  and  most  frequent 
arguments  merely  went  to  show  why  men  ought  not  to  be 
irreligious;  and,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  he  considered  censorships 
and  penalties  the  most  laudable  means  for  promoting  pure 
religion. 

But  at  last  he  seemed  to  have  found  his  true  place,  when 
in  London  he  became  a  political  pamphleteer.  The  reward 
of  his  genius  came  in  the  homage  of  his  own  party  and  the 
fear  of  his  opponents.  Raised  by  his  pen,  in  that  age  of 
pamphlets,  to  the  station  of  the  most  powerful  private  man 
of  the  day,  he  saw  himself  followed  and  flattered  by  the 
brightest  and  strongest.  But  the  bishopric  which  he  cov- 
eted, and  which  was  due  to  his  talents  and  eminent  service, 
was  fitly  denied  to  his  religious  incapacity  and  unchristian 
bitterness.  The  scorn  and  insult  of  his  unbridled  temper 
his  Mends  endured,  because  his  wit  could  serve  them  so 
well.  But  while  he  held  to  Oxford  with  a  dutiful  regard 
which  adversity  could  not  dismay,  while  to  Pope  and 
Arbuthnot  he  was  a  constant  benefactor,  few,  indeed,  could 
dare  to  call  themselves  his  friends,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  his 
measureless  anger.  "  If  you  had  been  his  inferior  in  parts, 
his  equal  in  mere  social  station,  he  would  have  bullied, 
scorned,  and  insulted  you."  With  savage  moroseness  he 
destroyed  even  the  sweetness  of  his  own  large  generosity. 
'^  He  insulted  a  man  as  he  served  him,  made  women  cry, 
guests  look  foolish,  bullied  unlucky  friends,  and  flung  his 
benefactions  into  poor  men's  faces."  Admired  but  not 
loved,  with  many  marks  of  honor  and  applause  rained  upon 
him,  he  disdained  his  own  success,  and  stood  among  his 
laughing  and  gay  contemporaries,  the  image  of  a  gigantic 
sorrow,  tortured  chiefly  by  himself! 

Where  many  other  sore-hearted  and  disappointed  men 
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have  found  at  least  a  partial  solace  for  their  hurts,  Swift's 
misery  was  greatest.  For  marriage  he  professed  only  con- 
tempt, and  children  were  a  common  theme  of  his  brutal 
satire.  The  theory  of  the  domestic  relations  which  his 
scornful  mind  cherished,  and  which  he  carried  out  into 
practice  so  far  as  he  could,  ^^made  him  about  the  most 
wretched  being  in  God's  world."  Swift  was  not  incapable 
of  love  into  which  the  element  of  duty  entered:  he  tenderly 
and  dutifully  cared  for  and  honored  his  mother  through 
long  years.  But  of  that  love  which  is  the  perpetual  subject 
of  the  novelist  and  the  poet — the  warm,  absorbing  passion 
that  forgets  self  and  needs  not  the  spur  of  duty,  disdaining 
personal  advantage,  and  only  too  careless  of  reason  in  the 
strength  of  its  devotion  —  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  had  no 
conception.  The  seeds  of  such  fervors  seem  never  to  have 
been  planted  in  his  being.  The  emotions  of  his  mind  were 
all  capable  of  expression  and  exact  justification  in  terms  of 
reason.  The  Journal  to  Stella^  notwithstanding  many  touch- 
ing expressions  of  affection,  betrays  a  hand  surprised  at  find- 
ing itself  engaged  in  the  usual  foolishness  of  love.  Swift 
plays  with  Stella  rather  as  with  a  child  than  as  with  a  mis- 
tress of  his  dreams.  The  two  women  who  attached  them- 
selves to  him  with  a  devotion  that  has  become  historical, 
who  sacrificed  for  him  everything  except  their  honor,  he 
rendered  most  wretched  for  years ;  his  own  conscience  was 
too  sensitive  for  him  not  to  be  afflicted  by  their  pain.  He 
cursed  and  raged  like  a  madman  against  marriage  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  consequence  ^'  he  suffered,  and  deserved  so  to 
suffer.  One  hardly  reads  anywhere  of  such  a  pain."  He 
could  not  in  the  least  understand  conjugal  happiness,  and  it 
has  been  well  declared  that  this  "  atrophy  of  the  affections 
was  compensated  only  by  an  excrescence  of  intellectual 
pride." 

A  character  so  removed  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  com- 
forting could  scarcely  sweeten  with  age.  His  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  whether  arising  from  adverse  fortune  or 
directly  traceable  to  his  own  unbridled  moroseness  and 
insolence,  had  over  him  no  purifying  power.     They  but  cor- 
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roded  more  and  more.  The  satires  proceeding  from  his 
later,  most  disappointed  years  are  almost  fiendish  in  the 
calm  malignitj  of  their  exposure  of  the  weaknesses  and 
follies  of  mankind.  "  The  vices  of  this  world  were  all  pres- 
ent to  him,"  and  he  marked  them  but  to  sneer  with  devilish 
imconcem.  Gulliver* %  Travels^  a  book  which  delights  chil- 
dren, happily  unconscious  of  its  intention,  is,  with  its  mock- 
ing Liliputians  and  Brobdingnagians,  its  kingdom  of  the 
horses,  its  foul  Yahoos  and  squalid  Struldbrugs,  the  most 
ferocious  satire  on  entire  humanity  ever  written.  It  is  a 
mockery  of  the  spectacle  of  life  such  as  has  never  proceeded 
from  any  other  unbelieving  and  misbelieving  soul.  Its 
author  rejoices  to  degrade  whatever  in  us  is  worthy,  and  to 
set  on  high  all  the  foulness  and  sin  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable.  It  might  well  have  had  for  its  composer  Mephis- 
topheles, —  "  the  spirit  that  evermore  denies."  The  Modest 
Proposal  to  relieve  the  famine  in  Ireland  by  cooking  small 
children  was  fit  for  one  of  his  own  Yahoos. 

All  the  calamities  which  such  a  nature  would  prepare  for 
itself  in  old  age  were  at  hand.  After  fourteen  years  the 
unhappy  Stella,  lately  and  reluctantly  made  his  wife,  died 
to  leave  Swift  "  only  a  woman's  hair."  The  mind  whose 
furious  sarcasm  lacerated  others  "  as  with  a  lash  of  wires  " 
turned  all  its  power  of  torment  upon  itself.  Against  the 
blind  assault  of  such  haughtiness  and  bitterness  his  intellect- 
ual powers  could  not  stand,  and  his  last  three  years  were 
spent  in  the  hands  of  keepers.  His  portent  drawn  from  the 
tree  blasted  at  the  top  was  but  too  surely  prophetic.  Mad 
and  solitary,  he  died  "  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  his  hole." 

The  most  astonishing  intellect  of  his  brilliant  generation, 
Swift  would  almost  seem  bom  to  show  the  fearful  nature  of 
a  divorce  between  genius  and  self-forgetting  goodness.  No 
abstract  warning  against  such  a  separation  can  be  more 
effectual  than  the  plain  story  of  his  tortured,  but  largely 
self-tortured,  life.  Starting  with  such  enormous  powers,  he 
sank  to  those  xmutterable  depths  of  depair  which  are  lighted 
up  for  a  moment  for  us  when  we  know  that  it  became  his 
usual  habit  to  observe  his  birthday  as  a  day  of  mourning* 
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His  body  was  laid  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  his  spirit 
took  farewell  of  the  hated  earth  with  a  disdainful  epitaph, 
which  declared  that  ^^sceva  indignatio'^  could  no  longer 
lacerate  his  heart.  His  youth  had  indeed  been  ^^  bitter  as 
that  of  a  great  genius,  bound  down  by  ignoble  ties,  and 
powerless  in  a  mean  dependence ;  his  age  was  bitter  like 
that  of  a  great  genius  that  had  fought  the  battle  and  nearly 
won  it,  and  lost  it." 

Such  was  the  man  whom  a  biographer  has  compared,  for 
^^  the  strength,  without  elevation,"  of  his  intellectual  charac- 
ter, to  the  interrupted  pile  of  Babel,  which  should  have 
reached  the  heavens ;  and,  for  his  moral  character,  upright 
but  unamiable,  nobly  independent  but  churlishly  arrogant, 
conscientious  but  harsh  and  ungracious,  bountiful  but 
insulting,  with  unattractive  virtues  and  repulsive  failings,  to 
a  volcano  deluging  the  smiling  land  and  the  happy  homes  of 
men  with  gall  and  vitriol. 

But  we  do  not  recall  this  painful  story  of  the  life  of 
Jonathan  Swift  —  a  story  which  told  in  fulness  of  detail 
might  well  make  many  a  tender  soul  shudder — simply  for  the 
sake  of  warning.  By  what  unsurpassed  mockery  of  fate  was 
he  compelled  to  bear  severest  witness  against  himself,  and 
to  speak  a  word  that  condemns  his  own  life  more  effectually 
than  any  other  utterance  could  do  I  It  is  a  declaration  occur- 
ring almost  accidentally,  at  least  incidentally,  in  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  satires.  It  was  let  fall  when  he  was  not 
thinking  of  preaching.  But  it  was  enough  to  show  that  with 
all  his  violence  he  could  acknowledge  the  supreme  beauty  of 
peace,  that  in  his  madness  of  temper  he  could  have  a  gleam 
of  the  purest  reason  and  supreme  truth.  Mark  the  contrast! 
on  one  side  Chilliver's  Travels  and  the  Modest  Proposal^  and 
on  the  other  side  these  immortal  words  from  the  Battle  of  the 
Books.  Swift  is  comparing  the  writers  of  antiquity  to  bees, 
and  the  writers  of  modern  days  to  spiders :  "  We  (the  an- 
cients) have  rather  chosen  to  fill  our  lives  with  honey  and  wax, 
thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest  things,  which 
are  sweetness  and  light."  What  testimony  against  this 
luckless  Dean  could  be  stronger  than  this?    He  could  write 
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those  terribly  inhnman  satires,  and  could  acknowledge 
sweetness  and  light  to  be  the  two  noblest  things  that  God 
has  made.  Unhappy  man,  thus  condemned  out  of  his  own 
mouth ;  unhappy,  who  lived  in  bitterness  and  darkness,  but 
from  out  that  sad  estate  lifted  his  voice  in  testimony  to  the 
two  things  that  are  highest  and  divinest  I 

If  the  peculiar  lack  of  one  of  these  noblest  blessings,  if 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  sweetness  from  his  mental 
frame,  made  Swift  what  Archbishop  Eang  called  him,  ^^  the 
most  unhappy  man  on  earth,"  there  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  conspicuous  man  of  letters  of  his  own  day  who  illustrated 
to  the  full  the  truth  of  the  lofty  saying.  As  Swift  is  a 
witness  to  the  baneful  effects  of  sourness  in  the  place  of 
sweetness,  so  Joseph  Addison  is  a  living  example  of  the 
beauty  of  the  conjunction  of  sweetness  and  light.  "The 
gentle  satirist  who  hit  no  unfair  blow,  the  kind  judge  who 
castigated  only  in  smiling,"  led  a  calm  and  honored  life,  as 
happy  as  Swift's  was  unhappy,  and  still  draws  his  readers 
to  him  by  strong  regard  for  a  character  so  gentle  and  win- 
ning. The  results  of  his  career  show  how  far  more  effective 
is  mildness  than  harshness  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
mankind.  Macaulay  has  well  characterized  Addison  as  the 
one  writer  of  his  day  who  "  knew  how  to  use  ridicule  with- 
out abusing  it,  who,  without  inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a 
great  social  reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue  after 
a  long  and  disastrous  separation,  during  which  wit  had  been 
led  astray  by  profligacy,  and  virtue  by  fanaticism."  Swift's 
biographer  was  a  spirit  kindred  to  Addison,  the  generous 
Sir  Walter,  whose  last  word  was  not  a  cry  of  pride  defeated, 
such  as  the  Dean  embodied  in  his  epitaph,  but  the  earnest 
and  touching  address  to  Lockhart, "  Be  a  good  man,  my  dear." 

But  we  can  praise  and  thank,  for  his  divine  message,  even 
the  prophet  who  sins  against  his  own  word.  Surely  few 
guiding  truths  of  conduct  have  been  better  expressed  than 
this  one  which  we  owe  to  Swift.  His  two  noblest  things 
are,  indeed,  those  which  we  most  need  to  strive  after,  that 
we  may  weave  them  into  the  web  of  our  life.  Phrase  the 
thought  as  we  may,  change  the  words  but  not  the  idea,  and 
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say  love  and  knowledge,  beauty  and  intelligence,  grace  and 
power, — we  need,  we  greatly  need,  both  sweetness  and  light, 
and  we  are  sadly  incomplete  if  either  be  lacking. 

The  universe  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed  by  an 
ordination  not  our  own  is  everywhere  around  us,  pressing  to 
be  known.  We  are  continually  open  to  new  experiences, 
and  to  new  contact  with  some  part  of  its  manifold  diversity. 
To  be  even  ordinarily  happy,  we  must  know  the  world  in 
which  we  abide  more  and  more  exactly.  For  our  well- 
being,  as  bodies  and  as  souls,  we  must  have  an  increasing 
wealth  of  facts  and  laws  of  fact.  Of  this  increase,  light  is 
the  first  condition.  Seeking  to  know  the  universe  which 
God  has  made,  under  the  guidance  of  light,  which  is  also  his 
creation  and  his  gift,  we  are  engaged  in  a  religious  search. 
Light  is  everywhere  one  of  the  prime  emblems  of  pure  relig- 
ion. We  should  not  wonder  that  in  ancient  Persia  the  sun 
and  fire  were  regarded  with  reverence  and  awe.  There, 
where  one  of  the  most  righteous  of  religions  flourished,  light 
was  fitly  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  Zarathustrian's 
God  was  the  Omniscient,  hidden  under  everything  that 
shines. 

In  the  early  world  of  the  childhood  of  man  and  thought, 
the  Greeks  stood  foremost  among  those  who  know.  A 
bright  and  cheerful  race,  they  had  a  passion  and  a  genius 
for  knowing.  Their  worship  most  significantly  expressed 
their  longing  for  mental  illumination.  Their  chief  deity,  not 
the  formal  head  of  all  the  gods,  but  the  one  who  represented 
the  national  character  and  swayed  the  people's  life,  was 
Apollo,  the  god  of  light.  As  illuminator  he  was  also  the 
god  of  prophecy.  The  chief  helper  of  man  in  the  present 
by  means  of  the  light  which  he  threw  from  the  sun,  by  lus 
mental  quickening  he  lifted  the  darkness  from  the  future. 
He  delighted  in  the  foundation  of  towns,  in  the  planting  of 
colonies,  and  in  the  establishment  of  civil  constitutions, 
whereby  men  are  brought  together  in  large  numbers,  that 
mind  may  incite  mind,  and  civilization,  with  all  its  ways 
and  means  of  happiness,  be  largely  advanced.  Whenever  a 
town  was  to  be  founded  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  consulted 
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by  those  old  Greeks,  and  in  settling  every  colony  he  was 
their  spiritual  leader.  His  intellectual  light  brought  intel* 
lectual  sweetness  in  its  train.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  music 
and  of  song.  On  the  heights  of  Olympus  he  delighted  the 
immortal  gods  with  his  very  beautiful  minstrelsy,  and  he  gave 
to  mortal  man  the  knowledge  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute.  It 
was  he  who  inspired  the  bards  and  led  the  muses,  the  sug- 
gesters  to  man  of  music,  art,  and  poetry.  In  the  glorious 
Apollo  Belvedere  the  Greek  mind,  so  powerfully  bent  toward 
light  and  knowledge,  incarnated  itself.  The  god  of  rays, 
bom  and  reared  in  brightness,  is  stepping  forward  with  out- 
stretched arm .  and  upward-directed  look,  majestic,  com- 
manding, and  serene.  ^^  Sublime  intelligence  and  physical 
beauty  are  there  combined  in  the  most  wonderful  manner." 

The  people  of  ancient  days  whose  bent  was  most  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Greeks  acknowledged  emphatically  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  light  to  the  righteous  life.  The  first  word 
of  Jehovah  the  Mighty  to  the  obscure  chaos  was  the  edict 
that  created  light.  Light,  the  Hebrew  knew,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  order  and  life.  *'  The  truth  shall  make  you  free," 
said  Jesus.  "  Walk  as  children  of  the  light,"  cried  Paul. 
And  Augustine,  going  back  to  that  creative  word,  and  crav- 
ing that  man  might  indeed  be  a  fellow-worker  with  God,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  covenant  sublimely  prayed :  "Let  us 
not  leave  thee  alone  in  the  secret  of  thy  knowledge  to  make, 
as  thou  didst  before  the  creation  of  the  firmament,  the  divis- 
ion of  .light  from  darkness.  Let  the  children  of  thy  spirit, 
placed  in  their  firmament,  make  their  light  shine  upon  the 
earth,  mark  the  division  of  night  and  day,  and  announce  the 
revolutions  of  the  times;  for  the  old  order  is  passed  and 
the  new  arisen,  the  night  is  spent  and  the  day  is  come 
forth." 

But  light  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Necessary  to  the  leading 
of  a  bright  and  happy  life,  it  is  chiefly  valuable  to  us  because 
by  it  we  see  fairly,  and  thus  seeing  can  act  righteously,  and 
thus  acting  can  grow  into  the  full  measure  of  our  manhood. 
The  tree  of  life  rejoices  in  the  flood  of  sunlight  poured  upon 
its  leaves,  because  this  will  bring  fragrance  to  its  flower  and 
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fruit  to  its  boughs.  The  human  mind  that  admires  and 
delights  in  the  harmonies  and  richnesses  of  forms,  colors, 
and  odors  in  Nature  can  recognize  higher  harmonies  and 
richer  beauties  in  human  conduct.  We  are  so  made  that  we 
can  detect  in  virtue  a  more  delicate  sweetness  than  the  roses 
have,  a  rarer  fragrance  than  the  lilies  own.  Spiiitual  sweet- 
ness and  inward  beauty,  our  experience  tells  us,  are  alone 
able  to  fill  out  to  perfection  the  human  nature  that  has 
already  received  a  large  illumination  of  knowledge.  Jona- 
than Swift  was  a  man  whose  inward  life  was  wrapt  in  riot 
and  utter  confusion.  His  passions  were  in  a  state  of  chronic 
insurrection.  Light  had  risen  upon  that  chaotic  soul,  but 
the  divine  order  was  never  established  there.  Fairness, 
reasonableness,  moderation,  and  charitableness  were  absent 
from  his  usual  temper.  He  had  more  light  from  the  mind 
alone  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time :  he  had  as  much  as 
he  could  receive  with  so  little  human  kindness  in  his  nature. 
But  he  altogether  lacked  the  beauty  of  inward  order,  the 
grace  of  renunciation,  and  the  sweetness  of  devoted  love  or 
deep  religion.  Nature  had  not  betowed  upon  him  the  con- 
solation of  poetry.  No  poems  are  less  poetical  than  Swift's, 
He  "  lacked  the  eye,  ear,  and  soul  of  the  poet.'*  So  his  life 
was  unmelodious  and  harsh. 

But  Addison  had  a  warm,  tender,  and  humane  disposition, 
which  drew  and  cherished  many  friends,  which  kept  him 
deeply  loved  in  life,  and  caused  him  to  be  lamented  in 
death  with  sincerest  sorrow.  His  intellectual  light  was  far 
from  being  so  full  and  strong  as  Swift's,  but  his  inward 
sweetness  was  infinitely  greater. 

From  the  example  of  these  two  men,  and  from  many 
another,  we  thus  learn  that  beauty  and  intelligence  cannot 
be  disjoined  without  disaster.  Most  of  us  have  sufficient 
vigor  of  nature  and  strength  of  desire.  If  we  would  in- 
crease in  excellence,  and  go  on  with  a  steady  step  toward 
perfection,  we  should  think  much  upon  "  the  two  noblest 
things."  The  claim  upon  our  attention  and  endeavor  which 
true  religion,  rational,  pure,  and  earnest,  rightly  makes  is 
its  power  to  help  us  toward  moral  sweetness  and  toward 
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mental  light  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Religion  is,  as  I  am 
fond  of  calling  it,  the  highest  reasonableness  of  the  human 
mind.  Thus  it  satisfies  our  demand  for  light,  and  it  gives  to 
those  who  have  entered  into  its  secret  an  abiding  beauty 
and  gentleness  of  spirit. 

Nowhere  can  we  find  this  truth  more  persuasively  stated 
than  in  the  prose  writings  of  Matthew  Arnold.  He  has 
-written  on  these  matters  with  unsurpassed  delicacy  and 
earnestness.  A  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  an 
exquisite  taste  pervade  his  criticism  of  modern  life  and 
modem  men.  Some  years  back  he  sent  forth  a  book,  the 
main  aim  of  which  was  to  exhort  men  to  the  study  of  per- 
fection.* The  perfection  of  human  nature,  he  said,  bring- 
ing out  that  saying  of  Swift  and  making  it  widely  current, 
is  in  sweetness  and  light.  Very  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
troubles  of  modern  men  facing  the  problems  of  civilization 
arise,  he  declared,  from  a  deficiency  in  us  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  noblest  things.  "Beauty  and  sweetness  are 
both  essential  characters  of  a  complete  human  perfection ; 
perfection  is  the  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the  powers 
which  make  the  beauty  and  the  worth  of  human  nature ; 
and  the  ideal  of  perfection  is  an  inward  spiritual  activity, 
having  for  its  characters  increased  sweetness,  increased 
light,  increased  life,  increased  sympathy." 

The  author  of  Culture  and  Anarchy  went  on  to  show  how 
the  pursuit  of  perfection  and  the  elevation  of  human  society 
are  greatly  hindered  by  fanatics.  The  fanatic,  whatever  the 
subject  of  his  fanaticism  may  be,  is  a  man  who  has  a  very 
strong  feeling  about  one  special  truth.  This  he  sees  clearly, 
and  his  ardent  wish  is  that  all  may  acknowledge  it  as  thor- 
oughly as  himself.  But  he  is  far  more  strenuous  for  this 
one  truth  than  for  truth  in  general.  Truths  are  many,  and 
truth  itself  is  above  ail  particular  verities.  The  man  who 
has  an  earnest  love,  not  of  a  truth,  but  of  trv;tJi^  who  is  gov- 
erned by  the  spirit  of  truthfulness,  and  prefers  reality  to 
every  manner  of  unreality,  will  necessarily  see  things  in  a 

*yo  reader  of  Oultvre  and  Anarchy  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  my  great  indebt- 
edness to  that  work;  the  lover  of  Thackeray  will  see  whence  I  have  drawn  mnch 
concerning  Swift. 
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different  proportion  from  that  which  is  given  to  them  by  the 
man  of  one  idea.  The  face  of  Nature  is  not  the  same  under 
the  full  beams  of  the  sun  as  under  the  small  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp,  however  useful  this  last  may  be  in  its  place. 
In  the  wide  world  we  need  the  strongest  illumination  that 
we  can  obtain  to  see  myriads  of  objects.  The  man  who 
actually  loves  light,  not  his  lamp,  reality,  not  his  own  idea 
of  reality,  and  truth,  not  his  own  truth,  however  true  that 
may  be,  must  have  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  moderation  of 
spirit  which  the  fanatic  can  neither  understand  nor  appre- 
ciate. Every  zealot  has  a  pprtion  of  light  at  first,  but,  as 
Arnold  says,  lacking  sweetness,  he  too  often  comes,  in  the 
end,  to  lack  light  also.  He  rushes  around  so  violently  with 
his  small  taper  that  its  flame  is  extinguished. 

The  political  fanatic  entertains  and  cherishes  the  republi- 
can truth  or  the  democratic  truth  with  a  force  that  is 
admirable ;  but,  destitute  of  moderation,  candor,  and  reason- 
ableness, he  fails  in  sweetness,  and  will  come  inevitably  to 
fail  in  light.  His  bigoted  partisanship,  excluding  more 
truth  than  it  includes,  will  lead  him  to  speak  and  act  as  if 
wisdom  and  righteousness  were  monopolized  by  the  party 
which  he  has  chosen.  Thus  he  becomes  blind  as  well  as 
bitter. 

The  zealous  reformer  is  in  danger  of  fanaticism  in  propor- 
tion to  his  zeal,  unless  he  possesses  great  natural  amiability 
and  fairness  of  mind.  The  temptations  which  beset  him  to 
unfair  words  and  acts  in  the  interest  of  his  reform  are  press- 
ing and  innumerable.  We  need  observe  the  present  time 
but  slightly  to  recognize  that  many  men  and  women  who  are 
very  ardent  for  the  elevation  of  the  negro,  for  temperance 
or  for  woman's  rights,  lack  nothing  so  plainly  as  sweetness 
of  disposition.  Lacking  this,  and  furiously  declaiming, 
scolding,  and  slandering,  they  are  proved  fanatics  in  need  of 
light  and  truth.  Some  of  the  early  abolitionists,  for  in- 
stance, who  have  of  late  years  won  only  overmuch  praise 
for  the  intensity  of  their  moral  zeal  for  humanity,  have 
shown  by  their  course  since  the  war  that  their  wisdom  has 
limped  far  behind  their  ardor.     In  view  of  the   present 
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&]iaticism  of  a  Oarrison,  blindly  admiring  eveiything  called 
republican  «nd  as  blindly  hating  everything  called  demo- 
cratic in  the  Southern  States,  or  of  a  Phillips,  following  in 
l^e  train  of  the  most  shameless  political  adventurer  of  the 
day,  we  may  well  suspect  that  our  fathers  were  not  wholly 
^thout  excuse  who  refused  to  follow  such  leadership.  The 
professional  reformer  needs  to  be  most  rarely  constituted  if 
he    is   to   be   secure   from    the   continual  dangers  of  his 

calling. 

"K  thou,  unmoYed  by  poisoning  wrath, 
Thy  feet  on  earth,  thy  heart  above, 
Canst  walk  in  peace  thy  kingly  path, 
Unchanged  in  trust,  onchiUed  in  love, — 
Too  kind  for  bitter  words  to  grieve. 
Too  firm  for  clamor  to  dismay, 
When  Faith  forbids  thee  to  believe, 
And  Meekness  calls  to  disobey," — 

then  ^thou  mayst  safely  venture  on  the  perilous  business  of 
reconstructing  human  usages  and  beliefs. 

The  sectarian  in  religion  is  a  fanatic  for  the  one  great 
truth  which  justifies  the  existence  of  his  sect.  He  wants 
the  real  religious  spirit  of  communion  with  all  men  who  are 
seekers  after  truth,  and  with  God,  the  source  of  unnum- 
bered truths  that  are  yet  to  be  revealed.  Failing  in  sweet- 
ness, he,  too,  fails  in  light.  The  sectarian  almost  makes  a 
virtue  of  gross  misrepresentation  of  every  sect  but  his  own, 
and  does  deeds  of  sectarian  bitterness  at  which  the  worldly 
may  well  mock.  No  man,  indeed,  can  do  perfect  justice  to 
all  religious  truths.  The  different  great  denominations  must 
probably  continue  to  be  what  Dr.  Holmes  has  happily  called 
them, — gardens.  But  surely  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
Christian  to  erect  thick  and  high  walls  of  stone  around  our 
own  garden,  the  only  breaks  in  which  shall  be  the  embra- 
sures from  which  we  train  our  cannon  on  our  neighbor's  plot. 
Low  fences  over  which  we  can  easily  step,  over  which,  at 
least,  we  can  pleasantly  shake  hands  and  exchange  words  of 
inquiry  or  encouragement,  are  far  better  boundaries. 

"Be  all  of  one  mind,"  wrote  the  apostle.  The  mind  to 
which  he  would  incite  us  is  the  mind  of  Christ.    Of  that 
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divinely-beautiful  intelligence  few  have  written  with  more 
subtlety  and  delicacy  of  insight  than  the  author  oi  Literature 
and  Dogma^  from  whom  I  have  already  drawn  so  much. 
When  Jesus  came  to  the  age  of  manly  thought,  he  found 
that  the  rabbis  of  his  nation  had  halted  in  the  pursuit  of 
light.  They  had  become  fanatics  for  forms  which  once  were 
full  of  beauty,  but  from  which  saving  sweetness  had  long 
since  departed. 

In  contrast  with  the  formal,  sour,  and  severe  method  of 
the  Pharisees,  Christ's  new  way  of  putting  things  was  indi- 
cated in  the  gospel  by  a  word  which  Mr.  Arnold,  with  a 
poet's  sensitiveness  for  shades  of  meaning  and  an  extreme 
felicity  in  translation  renders  by  "sweet  reasonableness." 
*'  That  is  sweetly  reasonable  which  has  an  air  of  truth  and 
likelihood;  and  things  which  have  an  air  of  truth  and  likeli- 
hood are  prepossessing.  Now  never  were  there  utterances 
which  so  carry  with  them  an  air  of  consummate  truth 
and  likelihood  as  Christ's  did ;  and  never,  therefore,  were 
any  utterances  so  irresistibly  prepossessing.  His  mildness 
is  perfectly  illustrated  and  exemplified  in  his  answer  to  the 
question,  '  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? ' 
when,  taking  a  little  child,  and  setting  him  in  the  midst,  he 
said,  *  Whosoever  receives  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  it.'  Here  are  both  inward 
appraisal  and  self-renouncement;  but  what  is  most  admirable 
is  the  exquisite,  mild,  winning  felicity  with  which  the 
renouncement  and  the  inward  appraisal  are  applied  and  con- 
veyed. And  the  conjunction  of  the  three  in  Jesus,  the 
method  of  inwardness,  and  the  secret  of  self-renouncement, 
working  in  and  through  this  element  of  mildness,  produced 
the  total  impression  of  his  sweet  reasonableness;  a  total 
impression,  ineffable  and  indescribable  for  the  disciples,  as 
also  it  was  irresistible  for  them,  but  at  which  their  descrip- 
tive words  like  this,  and  like  *  full  of  grace  and  truth,'  are 
thrown  out  and  aimed." 

If  such  was  indeed  the  mind  of  the  Master,  such  should 
be  the  mind  of  those  who  call  themselves,  or  would  be  called, 
his  disciples.  We,  as  children  of  light,  are  seekers  after  the 
wisdom  of  life ;  we  search  not  for  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
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below,  but  for  that  which  is  from  above,  which  is  seated  in 
the  highest  regions  of  the  soul.  That  wisdom  is  sweetly 
reasonable.  To  attain  it,  we  must  put  aside  our  partisan- 
ships, our  prejudices,  our  bigotries,  our  sectarianisms,  our 
fanaticisms  of  every  type,  our  sournesses  of  every  degree, 
OUT  bitternesses  of  every  shade,  and  put  on  moderation, 
fairness,  candor,  gentleness  of  soul,  and  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness,  which  is  love.  We  cannot  be  true  servants  of  any 
particular  best  without  also  serving  the  general  Best. 
Therefore  "  he  who  works  for  sweetness  works,  in  the  end, 
for  light  also ;  he  who  works  for  light  works,  in  the  end,  for 
sweetness  also.  But  he  who  works  for  sweetness  and  light 
united  works  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.'' 
Such  a  temper  of  mind  set  steadfastly  upon  the  two  noblest 
things  is  the  one  prerequisite  of  sound  knowledge  and  wise 
life. 

He  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  would  not  only  know  of 
divine  things,  but  would  also  be  divine  in  soul  and  in  con- 
duct, must  see  that  the  whole  will  of  God  can  in  no  other 
vrise  completely  prevail  save  through  the  predominance  of 
sweetness  and  light, —  for  the  invisible  things  of  God  are 
clearly  seen  from  the  things  which  do  appear,  and  in  the 
visible  world  of  Nature  and  man,  which  he  has  made,  we 
gratefully  perceive  and  admire  the  wisdom  and  the  order, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  our  light.  As  much,  yea,  far 
more,  in  the  natural  world  of  star  and  stream,  of  bird  and 
flower,  and  in  the  human  world  of  kindness  and  righteous- 
ness, we  do  learn  to  know  and  love  the  eternal  beauty. 
**  Old,  yet  ever  new,"  it  gives  us  gladness  and  life.  Beauty 
and  intelligence,  sweetness  and  light,  wisdom  and  love,  are 
rooted  and  established  in  the  universal  order  and  in  the  con- 
stant nature  of  things. 

The  ancient  Persian  called  his  God  not  only  the  All-wise, 
but  also  the  Rich-in-Love.  To  Jesus  and  to  us  he  is  like- 
wise known  above  every  other  name  as  Our  Father.  Press- 
ing on  to  his  perfection,  let  it  be  our  constant  aim  to  hold 
in  purity  that  wisdom  from  above  which,  beyond  all  its 
other  characters,  is  sweetly  reasonable. 

Nicholas  P.  Gilman. 
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HOSMER'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN 
LITERATURE.* 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  contains  in  her  population  a  larger 
percentage  of  Germans  than  perhaps  any  other  city  of  the 
Union.  Certainly  a  larger  percentage  of  educated  and 
highly  intellectual  Germans.  She  may  boast  herself  the 
centre  of  the  German  culture  of  this  continent.  From  that 
centre  has  emanated  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy^ 
supported  mainly  by  contributions  from  German  writers ;  a 
journal  of  whose  speculative  activity,  transcendental  reach, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  heroes  of  the  Kantian  line,  there 
can  be  no  question,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  English 
or  its  interest  for  the  general  reader.  .  It  was  quite  in  order 
that  a  history  of  German  literature  should  come  to  us  from 
that  quarter,  although  the  Washington  University,  in  which 
the  author  is  one  of  the  professors,  is  not  a  German  institu- 
tion. 

Professor  Hosmer  possesses  important  qualifications  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  possesses  them  in  an  emi- 
nent degree, —  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, enabling  hhn  to  appreciate  in  their  own  tongue  the 
finer  shades  of  thought  in  the  authors  of  whom  he  writes.  A 
vigorous  English  style,  a  knack  of  easy  translation  both  of 
prose  and  verse,  fine  perceptions,  wide  sympathy,  quick  sug- 
gestion, and  a  quite  remarkable  power  of  vivid  presentation. 
These  and  other  gifts  he  has  brought  to  his  work,  and  by 
means  of  them  has  produced  a  sprightly,  sparkling  volume, 
which  once  begun  can  hardly  fail  of  being  read  to  the  close. 
Wherever  he  has  wrought  sincerely,  wherever  he  has  felt  a 
real  interest  in  his  theme  and  has  given  himself  to  it  with 
all  his  powers,  his  work  is  excellent.  Were  it  not  for  our 
dislike  to  the  phrase,  we  would  say  "  admirable."  This  judg- 
ment applies  especially  to  the  chapters  which  treat  of  old 
German  poetry,  of  the  Nifielungenlied,  of  Gudrun,  and  the 

*Skort  EUiory  qf  Otrman  LUercUure.  By  James  K.  Hosmer^  Professor  of  English 
and  German  litertttnre,  Washington  University,  St.  Lonis.  St.  Louis:  O.  I.  Jones  & 
Oo.    1879. 
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Minnesingers ;  to  the  chapter  on  Luther ;  and  to  those  which 
deal  with  Lessing,  with  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  And 
these  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  work.  We  do  not  mean 
that  we  assent  to  all  that  is  said  in  them,  or  that  we  find  in 
them  no  errors  and  no  faults ;  but  we  rate  at  a  very  high 
figure  their  positive  worth.  Did  the  work  contain  only 
these,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  the  first  chapter  and  the 
last,  were  it  not  entitled  a  "history,"  and  could  we  eliminate 
from  it  the  frequent  intrusion  —  a  hostile  critic  might  say 
parading  —  of  the  author's  personal  experience,  which  seems 
to  us  in  bad  taste,  we  should  have  for  it  only  words  of 
praise. 

But  we  have  to  consider  it  as  a  "history  of  German 
literature,"  and  so  considered  it  strikes  us  as  very  inade- 
quate. That  title,  with  even  the  qualifying  epithet  "short," 
is  a  misnomer.  A  history,  even  the  shortest,  of  the  litera- 
ture of  a  people  must  not  confine  itself  to  the  few  stars 
whose  "line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  but  must  also  report  the 
lesser  lights,  the  authors  who  have  wrought  beneficently, 
with  reforming  power,  in  their  own  sphere,  though  little 
bruited  abroad,  and  who  for  that  very  reason  most  need  the 
mediating  office  of  the  foreign  historian.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  historian  is  bound  to  present  all  the  writers  of  even 
the  second  class,  to  say  nothing  of  the  classes  below  the 
second.  But  he  should  not  slight  them  because  they  are  of 
the  second  and  not  the  first.  The  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  he  has  concentrated  his  attention  on  "epoch- 
making"  men  and  books.  How  far  is  this  profession 
realized  in  the  text  ?  Opitz,  the  most  prominent  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  one  who  of  all  German  poets 
best  deserves  the  title  "  epoch-making," — Opitz,  who  did  for 
German  verse  what  Luther  did  for  German  prose,  is  barely 
alluded  to  in  four  lines,  in  which  his  most  important  and 
characteristic  service  is  not  named.  Gellert,  Hamann,  Yoss, 
Nicolai,  and  other  epoch-making  men  are  not  once  men- 
tioned ;  nor  are  such  writers  as  Claudius,  Grillparzer, 
Immermann,   Zschokke,  Biirger,  and  others  of  equal  pre- 
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tensions,  not  "  epoch-making,"  but  men  of  great  ability  and 
great  popularity,  high  in  the  second  class,  some  of  them 
almost  worthy  to  be  counted  in  the  first.  Hoffmann  is 
barely  named.  Jean  Paul,  who  belongs  decidedly  to  the 
first  class,  the  peer  of  Lessiug,  Herder,  and  SchiUer,  though 
differing  from  them  in  the  bent  of  his  genius  and  the  style 
of  his  art,  receives  a  notice  of  four  pages  out  of  the  nearly 
six  hundred  of  which  the  volume  consists.  And  of  those 
four  pages,  three  are  occupied  with  the  sayings  of  other 
writers.  He  is  called  "  precursor  "  of  the  romantic  school. 
He  was  so  in  the  sense  in  which  Mrs.  Mary  Blaize  was  pre- 
cursor of  "  the  king  " ;  not  as  having  the  slightest  aflftnity 
with,  or  affording  the  slightest  forewarning  of,  the  writers  so 
classed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  Heine, 
who  is  altogether  un-German  and  has  had  no  perceptible 
influence  on  German  literature ;  a  Frenchman  in  spirit  and 
tone,  making  use  of  the  German  tongue ;  a  Voltaire  in 
miniature,  with  that,  great  author^s  esprit  and  verve^  but 
without  his  colossal  significance.  When  Matthew  Arnold 
says  that  "on  Heine  fell  the  larger  portion  of  Goethe's 
mantle,"  he  shows  that,  with  all  his  professed  admiration,  he 
had  no  true  apprehension  of  Goethe.  Perhaps  he  was  mis- 
led by  the  strong  resemblance  which  Heine  bears  to  a 
certain  character  in  Goethe's  most  celebrated  work.  His 
songs  are  surpassingly  graceful,  surpassingly  keen  his  wit ; 
but  to  the  treasury  of  German  thought,  to  Germany's  rich 
store  of  ideas,  his  contribution  is  small,  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  compared  with  what  we  gather  from  the  Levana  and  the 
Vor%chule  der  ^sthetik.  And  yet  the  author  tells  us  that 
he  has  endeavored  "in  every  case  to  proportion  the  light 
thrown  to  the  significance  of  the  figure  to  receive  it," —  a 
well  expressed  purpose,  were  it  only  verified  by  the  fact. 

In  his  ninth  chapter,  Professor  Hosmer,  having  little  to 
say  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  filled  the 
gap  with  a  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  I  By  what 
right  the  title  of  his  book  can  be  made  to  cover  a  section  of 
German  history  which,  so  far  from  favoring,  was  confessedly 
adverse  to  literary  growth,  we  fail  to  discern. 
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In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  which  discusses  the  ^'  Romantic 
School/'  he  checks  off  with  brief  notice  some  of  the  most 
important  names  in  German  literature,  such  as  Tieck,  de  la 
Motte  Fouqu^,  Novalis,  Uhland,  Riickert;  as  if,  having 
reached  this  stage  of  his  work,  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
through,  but  could  not  in  decency  omit  to  mention  writers 
in  whom  he  felt  little  interest,  and  with  whom  his  personal 
acquaintance  was  comparatively  slight.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  he  should  find  the  origin  of  romanticism  in 
Fichte  and  Schelling,  since  Kurz,  his  acknowledged  guide, 
insists  on  that  genesis.  But  Herr  Eurz,  we  think,  is  mis- 
taken. The  German  proclivity  to  find  philosophic  ideas  at 
the  bottom  of  every  literary  movement  has  misled  him,  as  it 
has  others.  Fichte  and  Schelling  were  personal  friends  of 
Tieck,  Novalis,  and  the  Schlegels,  but  not  their  intellectual 
sires.  Romanticism  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  natural 
reaction  of  earnest  minds  on  the  shallow  illuminism  (^Auf- 
hldrwng)  of  the  school  of  Nicolai,  represented  by  the  Allge- 
meine  deut%cKe  Bibliotheky  and  by  the  general  set  toward  the 
past  which  came  with  the  despair  of  the  present  engendered 
by  the  French  Revolution.  Scott,  in  English  literature, 
exemplifies  the  same  tendency. 

Professor  Hosmer  says  of  Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  whom, 
following  Eurz,  he  represents  as  the  abler*  of  the  two 
brothers,  that,  "  coming  in  his  youth  under  the  influence  of 
Fichte,  he  shows  in  his  writings  mystical  obscurity."  Does 
he  mean  to  imply  that  Fichte  was  a  mystic  or  tended  to 
mysticism  ?  He  could  not  have  written  thus  had  he  been 
fEuniliar  with  Fichte's  writings,  especially  those  which 
synchronized  with  Schlegel's  youth, —  the  Kritik^  etc.,  the 
Wi%%en9chaft9lehre^  and  the  Sonnenklarer  Bericht.  Fichte  is 
no  more  mystic  than  John  Locke  or  John  Stuart  Mill.  A 
stiU  wilder,  indeed  a  quite  amazing,  proposition  is  the 
following :  "  Very  noteworthy,  too,  in  America  has  been  its 
fruit  [i.e.,  the  fruit  of  romanticism], —  nothing  less  than  the 
transcendental  movement  with  the  Dial  for  its  organ,  Emer- 

*  We  can  by  no  means  snbflcribe  to  this  judgment.  Kan  says  "talmUvoUer^*;  but 
more  talented  does  not  necessarily  mean  abler. 
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son  for  its  poet,  Margaret  Fuller  for  its  critic,  Alcott  for  its 
prophet,  and  O.  B.  Frothingham  for  its  historian."  We  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  cool  in  presence  of  such  a  statement.  Hay- 
ing ourselves  assisted  at  the  initiation  of  what  is  called  the 
"transcendental"  movement,  on  the  ground  of  the  ''^quorum 
pars^^'  we  take  leave  to  say  that  that  movement  had  no  more 
connection  with  German  romanticism  than  with  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  It  was  rather  the  reverse  of  that.  Of  the  three 
names  cited  as  its  representatives,  Mr.  Emerson,  an  admirer 
of  Landor  no  less  than  of  Carlyle,  has  always  tended  to 
classicism  rather  than  romanticism ;  Margaret  Fuller  was  an 
out-and-out  classicist ;  and  Mr.  Alcott,  whom  he  dubs  its 
prophet,  and  who,  a  veteran,  is  still  faithful  to  the  "  liberty 
of  prophesying,"  as  ready  to  impart  of  his  wisdom  at  eighty 
as  at  forty,  for  whom  it  was  not  written  "tongues  shall 
cease,"  was  and  still  is  a  professed  Platonist,  and,  as  such, 
anti-romantic.  We  protest  against  this  confusing  of  things 
essentially  unlike,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 

Further  on  in  this  same  chapter,  the  author  says  of 
Novalis  that  he  "  abjured  Protestantism  for  the  older  faith." 
Who  told  Mr.  Hosmer  that  ?  Such  is  not  the  fact ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  such  apostasy  was  for  Novalis  a  moral  impossi- 
bility. Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  who  had  vivid  sentiment  but 
no  deep  convictions,  could  turn  Romanist,  and  might,  under 
different  influences,  have  turned  Mohammedan ;  but  Novalis, 
the  noble,  saintly  youth,  was  Moravian  to  the  very  root  of 
his  being.  His  religion  was  not  costume,  but  honest  nature. 
If  our  author  had  studied  Kurz,  on  whom  he  professedly 
bases  his  account  of  the  romantic  school,  with  closer  atten- 
tion, he  would  have  learned  from  that  authority  also  that 
Novalis  did  not  abjure  Protestantism.  (See  Vol.  III., 
p.  168.) 

We  regret  that  Professor  Hosmer  should  have  quoted  in 
connection  with  Novalis  the  not  ill-natured  but  flippant  and 
belittling  remarks  of  Heine,  who  was  utterly  incapable  of 
appreciating  that  pure  and  lofty  soul.  Altogether,  Heine's 
characterizations  have  little  value  apart  from  their  sprightli- 
ness.    Calm,  sound  judgment  was  not  his  gift.     Where  he 
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really  venerates  we  hear  him  gladly ;  but  how  seldom  is 
that !  His  words  concerning  Luther  are  grand  and  equal  to 
the  theme. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  certain  defects  in  this  work, 
considered  as  a  history  of  Grerman  literature.  We  do  not 
mean  to  be  hjrpercritical.  Except  for  its  real  merits  and  our 
high  estimate  of  the  author's  talent,  we  would  not  have 
noticed  it  at  all.  It  is  still,  we  repeat,  a  very  readable  book, 
and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  value  pleasant  con- 
verse and  spirited  handling  of  topics  more  than  exact  and 
systematic  knowledge. 

A  history  in  English  of  German  literature  is  still  to  be 
written ;  and  Professor  Hosm^r  is  the  man  to  write  it.  We 
know  of  no  American  since  the  death  of  Bayard  Taylor 
better  fitted  for  the  task,  if  only  he  wiU  add  to  his  other 
qualities  that  of  patience.  Prematurely  he  hied  to  the 
printing  oflBce  with  his  college  lectures,  which,  doubtless, 
were  pleasant  to  hear  and  well  received ;  not  considering 
the  difference  between  the  transient  satisfaction  of  the  ear 
and  the  sterner  demands  of  the  subject  In  this  age  of 
hurry  we  would  not  insist  on  the  Horatian  nine  years ;  but 
the  author  is  still  a  young  man,  and  five  or  six  more  years 
of  patient  investigation  in  addition  to  previous  labors  in  this 
line  would  prepare  him  to  give  forth  a  really  valuable 
work.  Will  he  pardon  us  if  we  recommend  to  him,  who 
is  no  egoist,  for  a  future  edition  a  suppression  of  the  ego, 
unhappily  too  prominent  in  this ;  also  caution  in  accepting 
the  judgments  of  German  professional  historiographers. 
They  are  indispensable  for  knowledge  of  biographical  and 
bibliographical  facts,  but  their  opinions  are  sometimes  biassed 
by  local  and  party  prejudice. 

F.  H.  Hedos. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 
Pabt  I.    The  Extbbnal  Evidbncb  Concluded. 

I  must  make  some  examination  of  the  -writings  of  Amos, 
who  was  a  little  earlier  than  Hosea.  In  chapter  ii.,  7,  our 
translation  reads,  "  and  turn  aside  the  way  of  the  meek  " ;  it 
should  be  rendered,  ''wrest  the  judgment  of  the  weak," 
which  agrees  with  Exodus  xxiii.,  6,  "  Thou  shalt  not  wrest 
the  judgment  of  thy  poor."  An  abominable  sin  is  spoken  of 
in  the  same  verse,  which  the  Lord  says  "  profanes  his  holy 
name,"  —  a  verbal  reference  to  Leviticus  xx.,  3 :  I  will  set 
my  face  against  that  man  who  "  profanes  my  holy  name." 
The  wicked  people  are  said  (verse  8)  "to  lay  themselves 
down  upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge."  Exodus  xxii.,  26,  forbids 
this,  and  requires  that  "  raiment  taken  to  pledge  "  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  owner  when  "  the  sun  goeth  down."  The 
phrase,  v.  10,  "  and  led  you  forty  years  in  the  wilderness," 
is  a  verbal  quotation  from  Deuteronomy  xxix.,  5.  The  peo- 
ple are  rebuked,  v.  12,  for  giving  "  the  Nazarites  wine  to 
drink."  Why  not  ?  In  Numbers  vi.,  3,  the  Nazarites'  vow  to 
abstain  from  wine  is  given. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Amos  is  so  filled  with  references  to 
the  Pentateuch  that  a  specific  enumeration  of  them  would 
be  impossible  in  this  article.  Not  less  than  a  dozen  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  language  to  be  found  in  the  different 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  could  be  quoted.  I  must  content 
myself  with  a  condensed  summary,  leaving  the  reader  who 
is  interested  in  this  examination  to  pursue  it  into  its  details 
at  his  leisure.  "  Bring  your  sacrifices  every  morning,"  Num- 
bers xxviii.,  3,  4,  "  and  your  tithes  after  three  years,"  Deu- 
teronomy xiv.,  28,  which  reads,  "  At  the  end  of  three  years 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase";  a 
very  clear  reference.  "  Offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with 
leaven,"  Leviticus  ii.,  11,  "  and  publish  the  free  offerings," 
Leviticus  xxii.,  18.  "  I  have  given  you  want  of  bread," 
Leviticus  xxvi.,  26,  "yet  have  ye  not  returned  to  me,  saith 
the  Lord."    This  last  phrase  is  used  several  times  in  this 
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chapter,  and  has  evident  reference  to  Deuteronomy  iv.,  80, 
where  the  people  are  exhorted,  in  their  troubles,  "  to  turn 
to  the  Lord  their  God."  "  I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting 
and  mildew,"  Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  22.  "I  have  sent  among 
you  the  pestilence,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,"  as  pre- 
dicted in  Leviticus  xxvi.,  26;  Deuteronomy  vii.,  16;  xxviii., 
27.  In  chapter  v.,  11,  the  prophet  says,  "Ye  have  built 
houses  of  hewn  stone,  but  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  them " ; 
Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  30,  where  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  build 
an  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein."  Further,  the 
prophet  says,  "  Ye  have  planted  pleasant  vineyards,  but  ye 
shall  not  drink  wine  of  them  " ;  predicted  in  Deuteronomy 
xxviii.,  39,  "  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  .  .  .  but  shalt  not 
drink  of  the  wine."  The  prophet  denounces  them  be- 
cause "they  aflflict  the  just,  they  take  a  bribe."  Exodus 
xxiii.,  8,  Deuteronomy  xvi.,  19,  declare  "Thou  shalt  not 
wrest  judgment,  thou  shalt  not  respect  persons,  neither  take 
a  gift"  (bribe).  Inverse  17  he  says,  "I  will  pass  through 
thee,"  as  I  passed  through  the  land  of  Egypt  on  the 
dreadful  night  when  the  first-born  were  slain  and  you  were 
preserved.  Now  you  will  be  punished,  and  a  great  "  wail- 
ing "  will  be  heard  among  you,  as  a  "  great  cry  "  was  raised 
by  Pharaoh  and  his  servants, —  Exodus  xii.,  30.  The  Lord 
expresses  his  dislike  (verses  21,  22)  of  their  "  feasts,"  their 
"  solemn  assemblies,"  their  ^  burnt-offerings  and  meat-offer- 
ings," and  of  their  "  peace-offerings."  Numbers  xxix.,  25 ; 
Leviticus  xxiii.,  36;  Deuteronomy  xvi.  The  prophet  ac- 
cuses the  oppressors  of  the  people  of  being  so  greedy  of 
gain  as  to  say,  chapter  viii.,  6,  "  When  will  the  new  moon 
be  gone  that  we  may  9ell  com^  and  the  Sabbath  that  we 
may  9et  forth  [open]  wheat?  "  A  remarkable  resemblance 
exists  in  the  original  between  the  words  marked  in  italics 
and  those  in  Genesis  xli.,  56,  "And  Joseph  opened  aU  the 
storehouses  and  aold  unto  the  Egyptians."  No  "servile 
work"  could  be  done  on  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh 
month,  or  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year.  Leviticus  xxiii^ 
24,  25.  He  further  charges  these  greedy  traffickers  with 
"making  the  ephah  small,"  Deuteronomy  xxv.,  14,   "and 
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the  shekel  great,"  Deuteronomy  xxv.,  13,  "and  falsifying 
the  balances  by  deceit."  Leviticus  xix.,  36,  requires  "just 
balances."  When  carried  captive  the  wicked  people  would 
not  escape  suffering,  for  the  Lord  says  to  them  by  the  mouth 
of  the  prophet,  chapter  ix.,  4,  "  Thence  will  I  command  the 
sword,  and  it  shall  slay  them"  (those  in  captivity),  which 
is  a  reiteration  of  the  threatening  in  Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  65, 
and  Leviticus  xxvi.,  33,  "  I  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you 
among  the  heathen."  In  the  same  chapter,  eighth  verse,  the 
Lord  says,  "  I  will  destroy  it  [Israel]  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,"  which  is  a  verbal  repetition  of  the  punishment 
threatened  in  Deuteronomy  vi.,  15,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  .  . . 
will  destroy  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

These  quotations  from  Amos  make  it  evident  that  he  was 
^miliar  with  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  rebukes 
Israel  for  violating  the  laws  therein  contained,  and  writes 
precisely  as  if  the  contents  of  that  book  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  the  contents  of  the  gospel  were  to  John  Bunyan. 
He  calls  the  book  by  the.  name  which  it  has  had  through  all 
succeeding  years  up  to  his  time.  In  giving  a  general  reason 
•  for  the  punishment  which  would  come  upon  the  people,  he 
says,  in  chapter  ii.,  4,  "  They  have  despised  the  Law  of  the 
Lord,  and  have  not  kept  his  commandments,"  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  threat  in  Leviticus  xxvi.,  15,  where  it  is  said, 
"  If  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes  "  the  most  terrible  calamities 
shall  fall  upon  you.  The  customs,  rites,  worship,  which  the 
prophet  describes  are  all  identical  with  those  spoken  of  in 
"  The  Law." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  both  Hosea  and  Amos 
prophesied  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They  addressed  the 
rulers,  princes,  priests,  and  people  of  that  nation  as  if  they 
were  familiar  with  the  Law.  They  speak  of  them  as  keep- 
ing the  feast  days,  the  new  moons,  and  the  Sabbaths.  Is 
it  improbable  that  the  people  of  Israel  had  a  copy  of  the 
Law,  whose  contents  are  so  fully  stated  in  these  prophecies  ? 
It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  Amos  was  "  no  prophet," 
that  is,  by  education,  "  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet " ;  he  was  a 
"  shepherd  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit."    If,  then,  he 
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was  so  familiar  with  "  The  Law,"  never  having  been  educated 
in  it,  how  much  of  its  language  must  have  been  on  the  lips 
of  those  who  had  attended  the  schools  of  the  prophets? 
There  is  more  reason  than  some  scholars  are  willing  to  al- 
low, for  referring  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  a  much 
earlier  age  than  is  commonly  assigned  to  it.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  copies  of  "  The  Law  "  existed  in  the 
northern  kingdom  before  the  captivity,  and  that  the  people 
who  were  left  in  the  land  had  copies  with  them,  and  that  it 
has  been  handed  down  among  that  people  from  age  to  age, 
to  the  present  day.  If  such  a  supposition  is  reasonable,  the 
existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  evidence  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch. 

But  I  do  not  rest  this  argument  on  any  such  basis.  I  am 
tracing  references  to  "The  Law,"  the  Pentateuch,  back 
through  the  Hebrew  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  we  find  abimdant  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  two  prophets  who  were  sent  to  prophesy  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  But  this  aside.  We  must  pursue  our 
inquiry  still  further.  And  next  in  order  comes  the  prophecy 
of  Joel,  who  was  a  little  the  predecessor  of  Amos,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  some  scholars ;  but  he  prophesied  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  prophecy  of  Joel  is  very  brief,  covering  but  a  few 
pages.  The  whole  spirit  of  his  prophecy  is  derived  from 
"The  Law."  His  promises  and  threatenings  are  all  de- 
rived from  those  contained  in  "  The  Law."  He  says,  "The 
meat-offering  and  the  drink-offering  is  cut  off  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord;  the  priests  mourn."  "The  harvest  of 
the  field  is  perished,  the  river  is  dried  up,  the  fig-tree  lan- 
guisheth;  . .  .  call  a  solemn  assembly,"  for  the  "locust  hath 
eaten"  up  the  harvest.  Compare  with  these  expressions 
Deuteronomy  xxviii.,  38-42.  In  the  second  chapter,  the 
prophet  directs  them  to  call  an  assembly.  "Blow  ye  the 
trumpet,"  says  he.  In  Numbers  x.,  3,  we  find  that  this 
was  the  appointed  method  of  calling  an  assembly.  He  says, 
describing  the  locusts,  "  There  hath  not  been  ever  the  like, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  years 
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of  many  generations."  This  is  a  clear  reference  to  Exodus 
X.,  14,  where,  describing  the  locusts  of  the  plague  in  Egypt, 
the  writer  says,  "  Before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts 
as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such."  In  chapter  ii., 
13,  the  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  repent,  assuring  them 
that  the  Lord  God  "  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  kindness  " ;  an  assurance  which  he  could  well 
give,  for,  Exodus  xxxiv.,  6,  the  Lord  himself  descended 
in  a  cloud,  and  proclaimed,  "The  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth."  The  prophet  further  says  that  the  Lord  will  leave  a 
blessing  behind  him,  "  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering." 
Most  earnestly  he  implores  the  people  "  to  blow  the  trumpet, 
to  proclaim  a  solemn  assembly,  to  appoint  a  congregation, 
...  to  let  the  priests  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
and  say,  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  give  not  their  heri- 
tage to  reproach,  that  the  heathen  should  use  a  by-word 
against  them"  (marginal  reading).  In  Deuteronomy  xxviii., 
37,  the  people  are  threatened,  if  they  sin,  with  the  punish- 
ment of  becoming  "a  proverb  and  a  by-word  among  all 
nations."  The  reference  is  clear.  Joel's  prophecy  is  filled 
with  Mosaic  terms,  and  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Law.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Joel, 
whose  references  to  Deuteronomy  are  so  numerous,  wrote  a 
century  and  more  before  Hilkiah  forged  it,  according  to 
Kuenen. 

The  testimony  of  two  more  books  yet  remains  to  be  exam- 
ined, the  Proverbs  apji  Psalms.  In  Ecclesiastes  and  Solo- 
mon's Song  we  find  nothing  to  our  purpose,  nor  should  we 
expect  to.  Nor  should  we  expect  to  find  much  light  on  our 
subject  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The  subject  of  the  book 
forbids  it.  Yet  even  here  are  there  some  hints  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Pentateuch.  King  Lemuel's  mother  taught  him, 
chapter  xxxi.,  5,  that  princes  should  not  drink  wine  lest  they 
"forget  the  Law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any  that  are 
afflicted."  Deuteronomy  xxiv.,  17,  Exodus  xxiii.,  6,  "Thou 
shalt  not  pervert  judgment."  In  chapter  xxviii.,  4,  7,  9, 
"  The  Law  "  is  spoken  of.     So  also  in  chapter  xxix.,  18,  we 
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read,  "  He  that  keepeth  the  Law,  happy  is  he,"  "  but  where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  Other  passages  of 
like  character  are  found  in  the  book  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  quote,  as  they  add  nothing  to  our  argument.  Davidson 
says.  Vol.  II.,  p.  342,  "  The  Proverbs  are  ethical  maxims  de- 
duced from  the  Mosaic  Law  and  Divine  Providence."  The 
book  of  Psalms  contains  lyric  poems,  for  the  most  part, 
which  were  composed  during  a  long  period  of  the  nation's 
existence.  Some  were  probably  composed  before  the  time 
of  David,  many  by  him,  and  by  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors,  and  some  as  late  as  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity.  If  we  could  certainly  select  those  of 
the  earliest  date,  they  would  be  much  more  to  our  purpose 
than  those  composed  at  a  later  period.  As  in  many  cases 
such  a  distinction  cannot  accurately  be  made,  I  shall  quote 
from  those  which  are  more  generally  conceded  to  be  of  the 
earlier  class,  after  I  have  drawn  a  few  illustrations  from 
those  of  a  confessedly  later  period.  The  seventy-eighth 
psalm  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  much  later  than  the 
time  of  David.  It  is  a  historical  poem,  and  repeats  the 
most  prominent  incidents  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  It 
speaks  distinctly  of  the  "covenant  of  God,"  and  declares 
that  the  people  refused  in  early  times  "to  walk  in  his  Law  " ; 
that  "  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a 
Law  in  Israel,"  which  he  commanded  the  fathers  to  "  make 
known  to  their  children."  Deuteronomy  iv.,  9,  vi.,  7,  xi.,  19, 
require  that  the  Law  should  be  taught  to  the  children. 
The  use  of  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  in  this  psalm  is 
so  pervading  that  I  must  ask  readers  to  examine  it  for  them- 
selves in  connection  with  this  argument.  To  make  quota- 
tions is  impossible.  Psalm  cxix.  is  a  very  artistic  poem,  con- 
structed with  express  reference  to  the  Law,  the  statutes,  the 
commandments,  and  the  judgments  of  the  Lord.  Through 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  verses  it  labors,  with  all  variety 
of  phrase,  to  extol  "  The  Law  "  of  the  Lord,  and  inculcate 
obedience  to  all  its  "  statutes."  In  psalm  xcvii.,  the  writer 
says  that  the  Lord  spake  to  his  people  "  in  the  cloudy  pillar ; 
they  kept  his  testimonies  and  the  ordinance  that  he  gave 
them."    In  psalm  Ixxxix.,  30-32,  the  writer,  enumerating 
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the  calamities  which  shall  rest  upon  the  house  of  David, 
says  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "  If  his  children  forsake  my 
Law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments;  if  they  break  my 
statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments ;  then  will  I  visit 
their  transgression  with  the  rod."  Moses  is  spoken  of  as 
one  to  whom  God  had  made  himself  known,  ciii.,  7;  cv., 
26 ;  cvi.,  16,  23,  32.  These  psalms  are  also  filled  with  the 
incidents  and  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  psalm  xix., 
there  is  a  comparison  made  between  the  instruction  given 
in  the  works  of  Nature  and  that  which  is  given  in  "  The 
Law  of  the  Lord."  "  The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  mak- 
ing wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
rejoicing  the  heart ;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes.  The  fear  [by  metonymy,  that  which 
teaches  us  the  fear  J  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever; 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether." In  psalm  xl.,  8,  we  have  a  very  clear  statement 
of  the  existence  of  books  in  the  time  of  David.  "In  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  .  .  .  Thy  law  is  within 
my  heart."  As  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  be  a  fig- 
urative reference  to  God's  purposes,  not  to  any  literal  vol- 
ume, I  do  not  press  the  inference  that  it  refers  to  the  book 
of  the  Law,  but  simply  say  that  it  proves  the  existence  of 
written  books  in  the  time  of  David;  and  we  have  seen 
already  that,  I.  Kings  ii.,  3,  David  charges  Solomon  to  keep 
the  "  statutes  and  commandments  and  judgments  and  testi- 
monies" of  the  Lord,  "as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses." 
The  poem  and  the  history  ^gree.  In  psalm  i.,  2,  it  is  said 
that  the  delight  of  the  good  man  "is  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  his  Law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night." 

These  references  to  the  Pentateuch,  under  the  same  names 
which  we  have  found  in  use  from  the  time  of  Paul  and  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  are  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  same  work 
which  Paul  and  the  Son  of  Sirach  used,  unless  some  proof 
can  be  brought  that  it  was  remodelled  between  these  periods. 
Of  such  a  transformation,  history  does  not  record  a  syllable  ; 
therefore  the  work  is  the  sam^  to  which  David  and  the 
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Psalmists  alladed,  as  that  which  Paul  and  the  Son  of  Sirach 
used,  unless  internal  evidence,  derived  from  the  book  itself, 
can  be  brought  to  show  the  contrary.  To  that  internal 
evidence,  I  shall  attend  in  due  time.  I  now  confine  myself 
to  the  historical  evidence. 

But  we  find  not  only  the  old  names,  but  also  the  style 
of  the  Pentateuch  introduced  into  the  Psalms,  its  facts 
alluded  to,  its  rites  mentioned.  I  will  notice  a  few  of  the 
latter.  In  Psalm  xix.,  1,  there  is  the  same  distinction 
between  the  heavens  and  the  firmament  as  in  Genesis  i. 
The  word  "  firmament  *'  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  is  doubtless 
used  by  the  Psalmist  on  that  account.  Psalm  xxxiii.,  6,  7, 
teaches  us  that  '*  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens 
made  "  (Genesis  i.,  14,  "  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in 
the  firmament "),  "  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of 
his  mouth "  (Genesis  ii.,  1,  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  earth 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them  ").  "  He  gathereth 
the  waters  of  the  sea  together  as  a  heap "  (Genesis  i.,  9, 
"  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  ...  be  gathered  together  into 
one  place  ").  In  Psalm  Ixxxi.,  3-5,  there  is  a  direct  reference 
to  the  time  when  a  statute  there  named  was  enacted:  "  Blow 
the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon  "  (Numbers  x.,  10,  "in  the  begin- 
nings of  your  month  [t.«.,  new  moons],  ye  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets"),  "in  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn  feast  day; 
for  this  is  a  statute  for  Israel  and  a  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 
This  he  ordained . . .  when  he  went  out  through  [of]  the  land 
of  Egypt."  Verse  6,  "  I  removed  from  his  shoulder  the  bur- 
den "  (Exodus  i.,  11).  In  Psalm  xv.,  3-5,  we  read  that  a 
good  man  "  backbiteth  not  with^his  tongue  "  (Leviticus  xix., 
16),  "  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbor  "  (Ex- 
odus xxiii.,  1).  "  He  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury  " 
(Exodus  xxii.,  25),  "  nor  taketh  a  reward  against  the  inno- 
cent "  (Exodus  xxiii.,  8).  "  He  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt, 
and  changeth  not"  (Numbers  xxx.,  2).  These  references 
are  all  too  distinct  to  be  mistaken.  "  Burnt-offerings  and 
sin-offerings  "  are  spoken  of  in  xl.,  6 ;  li.,  19 ;  Ixvi.,  13, 15 : 
"  I  will  go  into  thy  house  with  burnt- offerings ;  .  .  .  I  will 
offer  unto  thee  burnt  sacrifices  of  fatlings,  with  the  incense 
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of  rams."  Psalm  cxxxiii.,  the  ''  precious  ointment  that  ran 
down  on  Aaron's  beard  "  refers  to  his  anointing  (Leviticus 
viii.,  12),  where  Moses  is  said  to  pour  the  "  anointing  oil " 
on  Aaron's  head. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accumulate  these  quotations  any 
further.  It  is  evident  that  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  and  familiar  use  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  writers 
of  the  Psalms,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  more  frequent 
allusions  to  the  book,  nor  more  evident  use  of  its  words  and 
phrases,  than  we  do  find.  Hence  the  argument  is  as  full 
and  cogent  from  this  quarter  as  is  required  for  my  purpose. 

I  have  now  closed  my  examination  of  the  historical  and 
poetical  writings  of  the  Jewish  nation  back  to  the  time  of 
David.  And  all  through  both  classes  of  writings  we  find, 
not  only  the  title  of  the  Pentateuch  named  in  references  to 
it,  but  we  also  find  constant  use  of  its  style,  and  allusion  to 
its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  laws.  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  no 
writing  which  has  come  down  to  our  day  from  a  remote 
antiquity  can  show  such  an  array  of  historical  evidence 
attesting  its  age  as  the  writings  of  the  Jews  furnish  to  the 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  David.  The  book 
which  David  referred  Solomon  to  as  the  "  Law  of  Moses," 
in  which  were  "  written  the  statutes,  commandments,  judg- 
ments, and  testimonies  of  the  Lord,"  is  the  book  which  now 
lies  open  before  me,  or  else  I  have  no  reason  or  right  to 
speak  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  as  being  in  our  hands. 
Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  inquiries  of  this  kind  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  superior  amount  and  quality  of  the 
evidence  which  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  of  David,  over  that  which  can 
be  produced  in  favor  of  the  early  origin  of  any  other  work 
of  remote  antiquity  which  has  come  into  our  hands,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  we  accept  as  being  sustained  by  all  the 
evidence  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  the  period  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  "We  are  within  four  hundred  years  or  less  of  the 
time  in  which  Moses  lived,  who  is  supposed  by  David  to 
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have  written  these  laws.  The  golden  age  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture is  fixed  at  this  period.  A  glorious  temple  was  to  be 
erected  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  prescribed  in 
"  The  Law,"  could  be  offered.  The  schools  of  the  prophets 
had  been  sending  out  scholars  into  all  parts  of  the  land  for 
an  hundred  years.  It  is  incredible  that  a  book  containing 
the  fundamental  laws  of  such  a  nation,  on  an  obedience  to 
which  rested  their  national  destiny,  could  have  been  so  uni- 
versally referred  to  their  great  law-giver,  if  indeed  he  had  no 
hand  in  its  composition.  Had  we  no  fragments  of  history 
relating  to  the  period  between  David  and  Moses,  we  could 
not  hesitate  to  refer  the  book  to  him  to  whom  it  was 
referred  at  this  period.  The  men  of  that  age  were  abun- 
dantly capable  of  determining  such  a  question.  They  were 
under  the  most  imperative  obligation  to  determine  it  cor- 
rectly, and  there  is  no  more  reason,  historically,  to  suppose 
them  to  be  mistaken  than  we  have  to  suppose  that  the 
English  monarchs  and  scholars  are  mistaken  in  referring  the 
Doomsday  Book  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

As  far  as  external,  historical  evidence  is  concerned,  I 
might  pause  here.  But  there  are  some  earlier  writings, 
some  portions  of  which  were  composed  probably  before  the 
time  of  David,  or  during  his  reign, —  namely,  Joshua  and 
Judges;  and  some  which,  though  relating  to  the  times 
previous  to  him,  were  not  composed  till  a  later  period, — 
namely,  the  books  of  Samuel. 

To  understand  the  value  of  the  evidence  rendered  by 
these  books  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  word  is 
necessary  respecting  their  age  and  contents.  The  book  of 
Joshua  was  written  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
if  we  can  rely  upon  the  statement  made  in  chapter  xvi.,  10, 
where  it  is  said  that  "The  Canaanites  dwell  among  the 
Ephraimites  [in  Gezer]  unto  this  day."  But  in  I.  Kings 
ix.,  16,  we  read  that  Pharaoh  "  took  Gezer,  burned  it  with 
fire,  slew  the  Canaanites,  and  gave  it  as  a  present  to  his 
daughter,  Solomon's  wife."  The  book  may  have  been  com- 
posed earlier,  even  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  or  during  the  life  of 
Samuel.     There  is  nothing  in  the  style  or  contents  of  the 
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book  which  requires  a  later  author.  The  contents  of  the 
book  are  such  as  rather  to  forbid  than  admit  any  specific 
quotations  from  the  Pentateuch,  consisting  as  they  do  in  the 
first  half  of  a  description  of  passing  over  Jordan,  and  of  the 
battles  of  the  conquest,  and  in  the  last  half  of  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  and  their  cities. 

The  book  of  Judges  tells  us,  in  chapter  i.,  21,  that  "  the 
Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem 
unto  this  day,"  which  shows,  if  the  passage  can  be  relied 
upon,  that  the  book,  or  the  main  part  of  it,  must  have  been 
written  before  the  end  of  David's  reign,  since  in  II.  Samuel, 
chapter  v.,  6-8,  we  learn  that  David  drove  the  Jebusites  out 
of  Jerusalem,  and  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion  and  dwelt  in 
it.  A  passage  in  the  appendix  of  the  book,  which  was  added 
at  a  later  date,  chapter  xviii.,  30,  would  probably  place  this 
addition  as  late  as  721  B.C.  "  The  day  of  the  captivity 
of  the  land  "  is  spoken  of.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language 
or  contents  of  the  body  of  the  book  to  forbid  its  composition 
in  the  early  years  of  the  monarchy,  since  its  descriptions 
of  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  people  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  apology  or  good  reason  for  a  stronger 
and  consolidated  government,  as  well  as  of  an  illustration  of 
the  peril  of  "  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  The 
subject  of  both  the  book  and  its  appendix  is  such  as  not 
to  require  or  even  permit  many  references  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, made  up  as  it  is  of  battles  and  exploits  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  devoting  four  chapters  to  the  freaks  and  fol- 
lies and  feats  and  gallantries  of  the  renowned  athlete, 
Samson. 

The  books  of  Samuel  down  to  the  reign  of  David  appear 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  succeeding  history,  and 
very  probably  were  the  production  of  the  author  of  the 
history  of  that  reign,  whose  writings  were  used  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  the  Kings,  who  wrote  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  captivity,  586  B.C.  During  this  tumultu- 
ous period  of  establishing  the  monarchy  but  little  reference 
would  be  made,  in  brief  annals,  to  rituals  and  customs. 
Weightier  and  novel  matters  would  press  upon  the  writer's 
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attention.  And  in  all  these  writings  we  cannot  rely  upon 
any  stronger  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch  than  is 
furnished  by  the  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  as  expressed  by  their  authors.  It  is  true  that  they 
did  not  rely  wholly  upon  tradition.  They  had,  apparently, 
in  their  hands  scraps  of  records  and  songs  which  furnished 
some  written  testimony  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  this 
period,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  These 
obscure  references  and  passing  hints  we  shall  do  well  to 
notice  and  weigh. 

In  I.  Samuel  i.,  3,  we  read  that  Hannah  and  her  husband, 
a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  David,  "  went  up  yearly 
to  worship  and  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  Shiloh," 
where  the  tabernacle  was.  In  chapter  i.,  21,  22,  the  writer 
tells  us  that  the  journey  was  repeated  the  next  year  by  the 
father  alone,  and  that  the  second  year  the  child  Sam- 
uel was  with  them.  This  "  yearly  "  journey  was  required 
by  "The  Law"  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  We  read 
of  the  offering  of  "  burnt-offerings  "  and  "  peace-offerings " 
at  different  times  and  at  different  places,  since  no  spot 
had  been  selected  as  the  permanent  resting-place  of  the  ark. 
There  are,  also,  found  some  phrases  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
which  the  historian  evidently  took  from  the*  books  of  Moses; 
but  as  he  wrote  at  as  late  a  period  as  is  covered  by  some  of 
the  books  already  examined,  and  as  his  style  would  only 
prove  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  when  he  wrote,  I 
will  not  occupy  much  space  by  making  quotations.  In 
I.  Samuel,  chapter  xii.,  14,  Samuel  says  to  the  people,  *'  If 
ye  will  not  rebel  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,"  it 
will  be  well  with  you ;  "  but  if  ye  rebel  against  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord,  then  shall  the  hand  of  the  Lord  be 
against  you,  as  it  was  against  your  fathers."  This  is  obvi- 
ously said  in  reference  to  the  Law,  for  "the  command- 
ment," "  the  testimony,"  are  often  used  for  the  Pentateuch. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Judges,  chapter  iii.,  4,  says,  "  They 
[the  nations  not  conquered]  were  to  prove  Israel,  ...  to 
know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  which  he  had  commanded  their  fathers  by  the 
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hand  of  Moses."  In  Joshua  i.,  7,  8,  the  Lord  is  represented 
as  thus  addressing  Joshua :  "  Be  thou  strong  and  very  cour- 
ageous, that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the 
Law  which  Moses,  my  servant,  commanded  thee,  .  .  .  This 
Book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  .  .  .  that 
thou  mayest  do  all  that  is  written  therein."  In  chapter  viii., 
SO,  31,  we  read  that  ^^  Joshua  built  an  altar,  ...  as  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses."  In  chapter 
xxiii.,  6,  we  read  of  what  "  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses";  and  in  chapter  xxiv.,  26,  we  read  that 
"Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
God." 

Such  are  the  names  given  in  these  early  annals  to  the 
book  or  code  by  which  the  people  were  governed.  Let  us 
now  see  if  the  references  to  it  or  the  customs  of  the  period 
render  it  certain  that  our  Pentateuch  is  intended  by  these 
names.  The  priests  are  represented  in  Joshua  as  "  bearing 
the  ark,"  and  the  "  ark  of  the  covenant,"  and  the  "  ark  of 
the  Lord,"  and  "the  ark  of  the  testimony";  and  "Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Aaron,"  is  said  to  have  "  stood  before  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  God  in  those  days,"  in  the  book  of  Judges; 
and  in  I.  Samuel  it  is  spoken  of  ten  times,  and  in  II.  Samuel 
five  times.  In  Joshua  xviii.,  1,  "  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation "  is  said  to  "  be  set  up  at  Shiloh,"  and  it  is  men- 
tioned again  xxii.,  19 ;  and  three  times  it  is  spoken  of  in 
Samuel.  The  "  curtains "  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  ark 
are  mentioned  in  II.  Samuel  vii.,  2,  and  in  the  sixth  verse 
the  "tent  and  tabernacle"  are  spoken  of,  describing  the 
original  tabernacle  accurately,  the  "tent"  signifying  the 
outward  covering  of  skins  and  cloth  of  goat's  hair,  and  "the 
tabernacle "  signifying  the  "  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen 
and  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet,"  Exodus  xxvi.,  1,  14. 
This  passage  shows  how  carefully  the  material  and  form  of 
the  ancient  tabernacle  had  been  preserved  through  all  ages 
and  vicissitudes,  amidst  repairs  and  renewals  down  to  the 
time  of  David,  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  years,  when 
we  find  him  ambitious  to  erect  a  more  imposing  structure 
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for  the  administration  of  the  ritual.  We  read,  in  I.  Samuel 
xxi.,  6,  of  the  "  shew  bread  "  which  was  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Nob,  chapter  xxii.,  11,  and  which  was  "hallowed  bread,"  of 
which  David  and  his  men  were  permitted  to  eat  after  much 
deliberation,  as  it  was  sacredly  set  apart  for  the  priests, 
Leviticus  xxiv.,  9.  In  I.  Samuel,  during  times  bordering 
upon  those  of  the  Judges,  we  read  frequently  of  "  offerings  " 
and  "sacrifices,''  offered  apparently  at  places  where  the 
"  tabernacle  "  was  from  time  to  time  located,  and  sometimes 
on  altars  built  for  the  occasion. 

These  records  of  religious  observances  are  quite  frequent, 
though  brief;  but  they  are  hints  of  what  existed  and  was 
common,  as  the  "  yearly  sacrifice  "  to  which  the  people  are 
said  to  go  up  is  mentioned  specially  but  three  times.  And 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were  turbulent  times,  and 
the  writer  of  Judges  does  not  dwell  upon  the  years  of  peace, 
but  describes  almost  exclusively  the  insurrections  and  forays 
and  personal  exploits  of  the  time.  We  read  of  "  priests  "  in 
Joshua  and  Judges  and  Samuel,  and  of  their  presence  at  the 
place  of  the  tabernacle.  There  is  no  evidence  which  is 
decisive  that  any  service  which  was  allotted  by  the  Law  to 
a  priest  was  performed  by  any  other  person.  In  the  case  of 
Samuel,  there  are  two  or  three  instances  in  which  he  may 
have  offered  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  even 
in  those  a  priest  was  not  in  attendance,  though  not  spoken 
of.  But,  granting  that  Samuel  did  offer  sacrifices  two  or 
three  times,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  lawful,  but  rather 
that  he  violated  the  Law.  And  further,  if  we  can  rely  upon 
the  record,  the  relation  of  Samuel  to  the  priesthood  was 
unique,  and  he  may  have  felt  authorized  to  act  as  a  priest  in 
certain  contingencies,  if  he  did  so.  In  either  view  of  his 
action,  it  does  not  furnish  even  a  presumption  against  the 
existence  of  the  ritual ;  much  less  does  it  furnish  an  argu- 
ment against  its  existence. 

Did  I  not  fear  that  I  should  utterly  exhaust  the  patience 
of  my  reader,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  some  yet  more 
obscure  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  con- 
tained in  these  fragmentary  sketches  of  the  earliest  anarchi- 
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cal  times,  and  yet  so  exact  as  to  command  attention.  I 
must  satisfy  my  desire  to  give  a  specimen  of  them :  I.  Samuel 
i.,  11,  "  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head " ;  a 
literal  statement  of  the  Law  of  the  Nazarite,  Numbers  vi.,  5. 
Chapter  i.,  24,  she  ^^  took  three  bullocks  and  an  ephah  of 
flour "  for  her  offering ;  just  the  right  proportion  of  flour 
prescribed  to  a  bullock.  Numbers  xxviii.,  12.  Chapter  ii.,  2, 
"  neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  God,"  is  literally  taken 
from  Deuteronomy  xxxii.,  80.  The  departure  from  the 
ritual  by  the  wicked  sons  of  Eli  is  described  in  chapter  ii., 
13-15,  in  not  "burning  the  fat  "and  the  "sodden  meat" 
which  were  prescribed  in  Leviticus  vi.,  28,  and  vii.,  81-35. 
In  verses  18,  19,  the  child  Samuel's  "linen  ephod"  is  men- 
tioned, and  his  "  little  coat  "  (robe),  which  was  the  priest's 
garment  worn  under  the  "ephod,"  both  described  in  Exodus 
xxviii.,  6,  81.  Chapter  iii.,  3,  we  read  of  the  "lamp  which 
burnt"  in  the  place  "where  the  ark  of  God  was,"  Exodus 
xxvii.,  21.  Chapter  iii.,  14,  we  read  of  the  "  sacrifice " 
(zabach)  and  "  offering  "  (mincah)  required  by  the  Law  in 
many  places.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  "  ark  of  the  covenant "  is  mentioned.  Chapter 
vi.,  6,  speaks  of  the  "  hardening  "  of  the  people's  hearts  as 
the  heart  of  "  Pharaoh  was  hardened,"  Exodus  xii.,  81.  In 
chapter  vii.,  9,  we  read  that  "  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb, 
and  offered  it  for  a  burnt-offering  wholly  to  the  Lord,"  Le- 
viticus xxii.,  7.  Chapter  viii.,  3,  Samuel's  "  sons  took  bribes 
and  perverted  judgment,"  Exodus  xxiii.,  8.  Chapter  ix.,  24, 
"  And  the  cook  took  up  [heaved  up]  the  shoulder,  and  set 
it  before  Saul,"  Exodus  xxix.,  27.  Chapter  x.,  25,  "  Samuel 
wrote  in  a  book  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,"  Deuteronomy 
xvii.,  18,  19.  Chapter  xx.,  5,  6,  "to-morrow  is  the  new 
moon,"  said  David ;  "  let  me  go  ...  to  Bethlehem,  for  there 
is  a  yearly  sacrifice  there  for  all  the  family,"  Numbers  x.,  10 ; 
xxviii.,  11.  Verse  26,  "  Saul  .  .  .  thought  something  had 
befallen  him  [David],  he  is  not  clean;  surely  he  is  not 
clean,"  Leviticus  vii.,  20,  21.  Chapter  xxviii.,  3,  "  And  Saul 
put  away  those  that  had  familiar  spirits  and  wizards  out  of 
the  land,"  Deuteronomy  xviii.,  11,  12.     Chapter  xxx.,  7,  8, 
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"  And  David  said  to  Abiathar,  the  priest,  bring  me  hither 
the  ephod  [in  which  were  the  Urim  and  Thummim]. . .  . 
And  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,"  Numbers  xxvii.,  21.  Fre- 
quently the  "Lord "  is  said  to  be  "inquired  of"  in  the  life 
of  David.  In  11.  Samuel  vi.,  2-17,  we  read  of  the  "  ark  of 
the  Lord  and  the  cherubim,"  and  of  the  death  of  Uzzah  for 
touching  it.  Numbers  iv.,  16. 

In  Judges  i.,  20,  we  read  that  "  they  gave  Hebron  unto 
Caleb,  as  Moses  said,"  Numbers  xiv.,  24 ;  Joshua  xiv.,  9, 13. 
In  chapter  ii.,  17,  20,  22,  the  people  are  charged  with  going 
"  a  whoring  after  other  gods,  and  turning  quickly  out  of  the 
way  which  their  fathers  walked  in,  .  .  .  transgressing  my 
covenant,  which  their  fathers  did  keep";  iii.,  6:  and  the 
children  of  Israel  "  took  their  [Canaanites]  daughters  to  be 
their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters  to  their  sons,  and 
served  their  gods,"  and,  verse  4,  did  not  "  hearken  unto  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  the  fea- 
thers by  the  hand  of  Moses."  Read  the  Law,  Exodus  xxxiv., 
15, 16.  The  "  ephod,"  in  which  were  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
is  spoken  of  as  if  essential  even  in  forbidden  forms  of  con- 
sultation, viii.,  27 ;  xvii.,  5 ;  xviii.,  14,  17,  18.  In  xiii.,  19, 
we  read  that  "  Manoah  took  a  kid  with  a  meat  [meal]  ofiPer- 
ing,  and  offered  it  upon  a  rock  to  the  Lord."  This  kind  of 
ofPering  is  required,  Numbers  xv.,  24.  "Burnt-offerings" 
and  "  peace-offerings "  are  mentioned  in  xiii.,  16 ;  xx.,  26 ; 
xxi.,  4.  "  The  ark  of  the  covenant "  is  spoken  of,  xx.,  21. 
"The  house  of  God  in  Shiloh,"  that  is  the  "tabernacle,"  is 
spoken  of  in  xviii.,  31,  and  very  probably  also  in  xix.,  18 ; 
XX.,  18,  26,  31 ;  and  xxi.,  2.  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of 
Aaron,  "  stands  before  the  ark,"  xx.,  28.  "  A  man  plucked 
off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor  to  confirm  "  a  bar- 
gain respecting  marriage  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as 
reported  in  Ruth  iv.,  8.  The  Law  is  found  in  Deuteronomy 
XXV.,  9.  A  reference  is  also  made  in  iv.,  12,  to  Genesis 
xxxviii.,  29. 

But  I  must  refrain,  or  patience  will  be  utterly  eihausted. 
I  wished  to  quote  some  of  my  notes  on  Joshua,  especially 
those  including  passages  where  it  is  said  that  something  was 
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done  "  as  Moses,  the  seryant  of  the  Lord,  commanded,"  as,  in 
chapter  xi.,  12,  ^^  Joshua  smote  all  the  cities  of  those  kings 
and  all  the  kings  of  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  he 
utterly  destroyed  them,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
commanded."  The  command  of  Moses  is  in  Numbers  xxxiii., 
62,  and  Deuteronomy  vii.,  2,  "  Thou  shalt  smite  them  and 
utterly  destroy  them;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with 
them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them."  I  leave  them  aU,  and 
close  here  the  direct  historical  or  external  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch.  Fragmentary  and  obscure  as 
many  of  these  notices  and  references  are  in  these  early 
books,  I  submit  that  they  are  as  numerous  and  as  explicit  as 
any  reasonable  critic  would  expect  to  find.  I  confess  to  my 
own  surprise  at  finding  so  many.  Only  Hebraists  can  esti- 
mate the  loss  I  feel  in  not  being  able  to  make  these  quota- 
tions from  the  original  language,  that  their  force  might  be 
fully  estimated. 

I  cannot  better  meet  the  objection  which  is  i-aised  against 
the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges  and  Samuel,  founded  upon  the  infrequent  mention 
of  it  and  of  its  observance,  than  by  referring  to  the  early 
history  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  That  the  Pilgrims  had 
the  Bible  and  ministers  and  churches  and  regular  services 
on  Sunday,  everybody  knows.  William  Bradford,  for  many 
years  governor  of  the  colony,  wrote  a  history  of  it  down  to 
1646,  or  for  twenty-six  years  after  the  colony  landed  at 
Plymouth.  It  makes  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  pages.  I  have  looked  through  its  pages  to  see 
how  he  treats  the  subject  of  religion,  —  its  ministry,  its 
church,  its  ordinances,  its  Bible.  I  may  have  overlooked 
some  instances  in  which  he  speaks  of  them,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent they  can  be  but  few.  He  mentions  "  the  Lord's  day  " 
but  twice;  he  speaks  of  "ministers"  but  fifteen  times;  of 
the  "  church  "  but  twenty  times ;  of  "  baptism  "  but  once, 
and  in  every  instance  very  briefly.  Four  times  he  speaks  of 
the  "  Scriptures  " ;  four  times  of  "  the  word  of  God  "  ;  and 
once  of  "the  infallible  word  of  God," — evidently  meaning  in 
all  these  cases  the  Bible.    There  are  repeated  quotations 
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from  the  Bible,  and  its  language  is  used  frequently ;  and 
sometimes  the  book  and  the  chapter  and  verse  are  men- 
tioned from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  And  the  *^  gos- 
pel "  is  spoken  of  ten  times  as  if  the  New  Testament  was 
meant  in  distinction  from  the  Old ;  and  once  *^  the  pure  Tes- 
tament of  Christ"  is  named,*  with  evident  reference  to  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  one  reference  to  "neglecting 
hearing  the  word  on  the  Lord's  day.*'  The  choice  of  a 
"pastor"  is  spoken  of  three  or  four  times.  Two  instances 
of  setting  apart  a  "day  of  humiliation"  are" recorded.  "Tax- 
ing for  preaching  "  is  once  spoken  of.  And  yet  this  history 
is  written  in  a  religious  spirit,  and  "  Grod's  providence  "  is 
mentioned  on  almost  every  page.  Now  the  very  brief  book 
of  Judges  covers  a  period  ten  times  as  long  as  Bradford's 
history  does,  and  would  give  room  for  ten  times  less  refer- 
ence to  the  ritual  than  Bradford  makes  to  the  Pilgrims' 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  were  the  book  as  large  as  Bradford's ; 
but  if  its  size  is  taken  into  the  account  also,  there  would  be 
eighty  times  less  chance  in  Judges  to  treat  of  religious  rites 
and  books  than  in  Bradford  ;  and  if  Bradford  does  not  speak 
of  the  Bible  in  any  phraseology,  under  any  name,  but  about 
sixteen  times,  how  many  times  could  we  expect  Judges  to 
speak  of  the  "  Law  of  Moses,"  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  used  as  fr^ly  and  observed  as  scrupulously  during  that 
period  as  the  Bible  was  by  the  Pilgrims  ?  An  answer  to 
this  question  gives  the  weight  of  the  objection  named  above, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  of  no  value.  And  in  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  estimate  of  the  little  weight  to  be  attached  to 
this  objection,  another  cause  of  the  infrequent  reference  to 
the  Law  and  its  ritual  is  found  in  Dr.  Kuenen's  Religion  of 
Israel  He  says  (Vol.  IL,  p.  298),  "A  temporary  abey- 
ance of  the  ritual  legislation  is  not  inconceivable "  under 
"  kings  indisposed  "  to  regard  it.  Much  more  then,  may  we 
suppose  that  its  observance  was  frequently  held  in  "  abey- 
ance "  during  the  stormy  times  of  the  Judges  and  the  con- 
vulsions which  attended  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
If  "  amidst  arms  laws  are  silent,"  we  should  not  expect 
to  hear  anything  of  ritual  observances  during  the  tumults 
of  tiie  Judges. 
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This  would  be  the  place  to  examine  the  evidence  which 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  furnishes  of  the  existence  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  the  ritual  code,  were  it  not  that  the  refer- 
ences to  it  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  internal 
evidence,  the  second  division  of  my  Study,  as  to  make  its 
examination  at  that  time  most  convenient  and  suitable.  It 
must  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  here  and  now  that  the  exis- 
tence of  some  such  book  or  code  is  clearly  implied,  if  not 
necessitated,  by  the  laws  quoted  and  amended,  and  the  cere, 
monies  modified  and  the  demands  withdrawn.  These  will 
be  fully  examined  and  illustrated  in  due  time,  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  and  so  numerous  as  to  bind  all  the  previous 
historical  evidence  back  to  a  date  as  early  as  the  death  of 
Moses. 

We  have  now  traced  back  through  a  period  of  over  a 
thousand  years  notices  of  a  work  containing  the  laws  which 
governed  the  Jews.  We  find  that  the  various  names  by 
which  it  is  called,  beginning  with  the  New  Testament,  in  all 
the  works  which  have  come  down  to  our  time,  are  repeated 
in  an  unbroken  series  back  to  the  time  of  Joshua.  "  The 
Law,"  "  The  Law  of  Moses,"  "  The  Law  of  the  Lord,"  "  The 
Book  of  the  Law,"  "  The  Book  of  the  Law  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,"  "  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,"  "  The  statutes 
and  commandments  of  the  Lord,"  are  used  as  names  to 
designate  the  Pentateuch  from  the  days  of  Paul  to  the  days 
of  Joshua.  And  further  than  this :  we  have  found  that  the 
passages  which  are  quoted  by  all  this  series  of  writers  from 
the  book  referred  to  under  those  names  are  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  are  often  quoted  with  verbal  exactness, 
even  when  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  is  peculiar. 
And  still  further :  we  have  found  that  peculiar  words  and 
phrases  are  used  frequently  in  all  these  writings,  which  are 
most  obviously  taken  from  "  The  Law,"  showing  that  it  was 
a  book  whose  contents  were  as  familiar  to  these  writers  as 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  the  preachers  of 
our  day.  Li  a  word,  we  have  found  all  the  evidence  that 
could  be  expected,  and  vastly  more  than  is  found  for  the 
antiquity  of  any  other  writing  of  an  age  even  much  less 
remote. 
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The  whole  atmosphere  of  these  books  is  fragrant  with  the 
incense  which  rose  from  the  Law,  and  the  whole  elaborate 
magnificent  ritual  of  the  nation  is  found  imbedded  in  it. 
Our  Pentateuch  did  exist  in  their  day.  It  must  have 
existed,  or  all  historical  evidence  is  false   and  worthless. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  an  objection  to  the 
eariy  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  which  was  raised  by  a  former 
class  of  critics,  and  pressed  with  great  vehemence.  It  was 
maintained  that  the  art  of  writing,  even  if  known,  was  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  produce  such  works  as  the  Penta- 
teuch as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses.  Modem  discoveries, 
however,  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  have  removed 
all  doubt  that  writing  was  common  in  all  these  countries  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Moses.  The  walls  of  the  tombs  and  tem- 
ples of  Egypt  are  adorned  with  representations  of  scribes 
engaged  iff  writing ;  and  a  room  has  been  opened  in  one  of 
the  great  palaces  which  is  called  a  "  library,"  showing  that 
works  were  collected  for  use.  Cloth,  papyrus,  skins,  and 
stones  were  used  for  engraving  and  writing.  Rituals  and 
financial  documents  of  almost  every  kind  are  found  among 
the  relics  in  the  tombs.  In  Chaldea  and  Babylonia,  also, 
writings  are  found  on  tablets  of  hardened  clay,  showing 
that  poems  were  written  in  the  Ur  of  Abraham  before  he 
was  born.  The  Legends  of  Izdubar  are  about  half  as  long 
as  the  Iliad,  and  they  were  written  five  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Moses.  And  from  that  remote  date,  2000  B.C., 
down,  we  have  writings  of  every  kind, —  accounts,  deeds, 
biographies,  histories,  legends,  etc.,  etc., —  demonstrating  not 
only  the  possibility  but  the  probability  that  the  great  law- 
giver of  Israel  would  commit  his  ritual  and  code  to  writing, 
as  it  is  affirmed  in  the  Pentateuch  that  he  did.  But  I  have 
lingered  on  this  effete  objection  longer  than  its  inherent 
weight  justifies ;  yet  as  an  illustration  of  the  baselessness  of 
many  other  objections,  and  of  the  confirmation  of  the  antiq- 
uity of  the  Pentateuch  found  in  the  abundance  of  books  and 
writings  of  various  kinds  of  a  far  earlier  date  even,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  say  as  much  as  this  respecting  it. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  will  be  said  at  this 
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point  respecting  the  marvellous  events  which  are  recorded 
in  the  historical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  this  Study 
is  not  exegetical,  but  historical,  such  an  inquiry  does  not 
fall  within  my  subject ;  at  least,  I  have  no  occasion  to  treat 
of  these  ^marvellous  events  any  further  than  their  record 
affects  the  question  of  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  historical  book  of  Genesis  closes  at  least  two  centuries 
before  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  law-giver,  and  is  evidently 
composed  of  such  traditions,  recorded  and  oral,  as  had  come 
down  to  his  time.  We  have  no  conclusive  proof  that  the 
wonderful  things  there  recorded  are  true,  or  that  they  ever 
transpired;  and  the  contents  of  the  book  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  weigh  against  the  opinion  that  it  was 
written  or  compiled  in  the  Mosaic  age.  Respecting  the 
history  in  Exodus  up  to  the  arrival  at  Sinai,  it  is  probable, 
all  the  circumstances  taken  into  consideration,  that  it  was 
not  written  till  many  years  after  the  events  described  took 
place,  and  may  not  have  been  written  till  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  though  it  must  have  been  written  while 
the  "  archaic  language  "  was  in  use.*  The  nature  and  extent 
of  the  wonders  in  Egypt  may  have  been  exaggerated,  as 
repeated  from  father  to  son,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
literally  correct  account  is  not  given  of  the  evils  which  befell 
the  Egyptians  at  that  time,  and  the  exact  circumstances  of 
their  deliverance.    Very  probably  it  is  so.     No  blame  can 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  intelligent  reader  that  passages  have  occa- 
sionally fonnd  their  way  into  the  text  which  were  at  first  only  marginal  notes  and 
explanations  of  names  and  places,— which  has  happened  to  all  ancient  writings» 
and  by  no  means  prores  the  composition  of  the  work  itself  to  have  been  at  as  late 
a  period  as  that  of  the  note.  A  few  specimens  of  these  later  notes  will  be  given. 
Genesis  xii.,  6,  **  And  the  Ganaanite  was  then  in  the  land."  (Genesis  xiii.,  7,  *'  And 
the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelt  in  the  land."  These  sentences  were  added 
after  the  conquest.  Genesis  xxiii.,  2,  '<  In  Kirjath-arba;  the  same  is  Hebron."  The 
last  words  were  written  after  the  conquest,  to  define  an  ancient  city.  Another 
passage  shows  that  the  interpolated  note  was  not  written  till  after  the  monarchy 
was  established :  Genesis  xxxvi.,  81,  <*  before  there  reig^ned  any  king  over  the  land 
of  Israel."  The  passage  respecting  the  cessation  of  the  manna  (Bxodus  xvi.,  36) 
belongs  to  the  same  class.  Leviticus  xviii.,  28,  <*  as  it  spued  out  tbe  nations  before 
you,"  is  evidently  a  note.  Deuteronomy  iL,  12,  contains  another.  So  also  Exodus 
vi.,  20,  and  xi.,  3,  unless,  as  is  more  probable,  the  whole  account,  Exodus  i-xix.,  ^, 
was  written  later.  "The  meekness  of  the  man  Moses,"  Numbers  xii.,  8,  is  clearly 
a  marginal  note.  These  are  specimens  of  the  explanatory  notes  whicL  have  found 
th:)ir  way  into  the  text.  Their  parenthetic  d  character  most  clearly  shows  that 
such  was  their  origin,  and  they  raise  hardly  the  slightest  antecedent  presumption 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  original  work. 
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attach  to  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  who  gathered  up 
these  oral  reports  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  escape  of 
his  nation  from  bondage,  and  what  befell  the  people  in  their 
flight.  An  interval  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  perhaps  more, 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  a  full  century  or  more  after  they 
transpired,  would  be  suflScient  to  magnify,  in  their  narration, 
events  which,  in  any  point  of  view,  must  have  been  start- 
ling and  destructive.  Precisely  what  those  calamities  were, 
I  have  no  occasion  to  inquire.  That  they  were  uncommon 
and  very  serious,  is  evident.  It  matters  not,  as  far  as  this 
argument  is  concerned,  whether  they  were  miraculous  or 
natural  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  these  words. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  respecting  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  giving  of  the  commandments  at  Sinai.  They 
may  have  been,  they  were,  written  at  the  time  ;  but  the  his- 
torian may  not  have  known  the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  given  when  he  wrote  the  attached  history, 
and  intervening  years  and  the  descriptions  of  others  may 
have  magnified  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  mountain  scen- 
ery as  it  had  appeared  to  persons  born  and  reared  in  the 
level  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile.  I  enter  into  no  specula- 
tion on  this  subject,  but  only  say  that  such  an  origin  will 
account  fully  for  the  coloring  which  is  given  them.  Were 
these  wonderful  events  accurately  recorded,  and  were  they 
stupendous  miracles,  the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch  would 
not  be  in  the  least  affected  by  it,  for  that  is  proved  in  an 
entirely  independent  manner.  Almighty  Power  is  amply 
equal  to  doing  what  is  here  recorded;  and  if  any  one 
chooses  that  interpretation  of  these  remarkable  events,  the 
way  is  open  without  in  the  slightest  degree  shaking  the 
conclusion,  otherwise  reached,  of  the  age  and  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

One  word  more,  though  not  closely  connected  with  the 
subject.  The  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  is 
written  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  everything  which 
takes  place  is  attributed  to  the  direct  act  of  God.  So  when 
a  person  speaks  what  he  or  others  think  is  the  will  of  God, 
it  is  said  that  God  speaks,  that  God  commands,  that  God 
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forbids.  The  same  language  is  now  used  not  only  by  igno- 
rant, but  by  intelligent,  religious  people.  Further  than  this, 
Seller  says,  in  his  Hermeneutics,  the  Bible  '^sometimes 
describes  events  by  representing  as  spoken,  things  which 
had  only  happened,  without  the  express  words  having  been 
actually  employed,"  —  as  the  thunder  is  said  to  be  the  voice 
of  God,  as  God  spake  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been, —  that  is,  taught  him  by  it  as  a  sign. 
So,  probably,  the  supposed  teaching  of  remarkable  events  is 
embodied  by  the  historian  in  words  which  are  attributed  to 
God.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  direct  discussion  of  my 
subject,  which  is  not  related  except  very  remotely  to  any  of 
these  questions,  any  more  than  the  age  and  authorship  of 
Ghullivers  Travels  and  Robinson  Crusoe  are  related  to,  or 
depend  upon,  the  authenticity,  the  truth  of,  the  accounts 
recorded  in  them.  The  contents  may  be  incredible,  but 
their  age  and  authorship  may  be  indubitable.  Things  differ- 
ing so  widely  must  not  be  confounded  with  each  other. 

Here  I  rest  the  historical  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Were  there  no  internal  evidence  in  support 
of  the  external,  we  should  be  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  histori- 
cal criticism,  to  accept  "  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  "  as 
originating  in  his  age.  That  the  last  four  books,  or  portions 
of  them,  indirectly  profess  to  have  been  written  in  that  age, 
is  not  disputed.  The  validity  of  this  profession  is  sustained 
by  the  internal  as  well  as  by  the  external  evidence,  as  I 
shall  show.  But  before  examining  it,  I  will  quote  some  of 
the  opinions  of  leading  liberal,  not  to  say  radical,  critics  on 
the  antiquity  of  portions,  at  least,  and  large  ones,  of  the 
books  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  reader  may  see 
the  extravagance  of  some  recently  broached  hypotheses,  and 
how  very  near  these  able  scholars  come  to  sustaining  the 
result  of  my  own  historical  inquiry. 

De  Wette  says  (§162,  b.),  "He  [Amos]  must  have  had 
the  book  of  Genesis,  in  its  present  form,  about  790  B.C." 
"  Hosea  (785  B.C.)  affords  us  a  trace  of  its  existence.  He 
must  have  known  the  book  of  Numbers,  as  well  as  the  origi- 
nal documents  and  later  fragments  of  Genesis."     "Isaiah 
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(759  B.C.)  evidently  refers  to  Genesis."  And  "  Micah  (725 
B.C.)  refers  to  Numbers  and  Genesis."  "  The  discovery  of 
the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  temple,  under  Josiah's  reign, 
about  624  B.C.,  related  in  II.  Kings  zxii.,  is  the  first  certain 
trace  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form" 
(§162,  a.).  And  he  says  (§12,  b.),  "  Our  present  four  books 
of  Moses  originated  in  the  time  of  Solomon,"  1000  B.C.  De 
Wette  decides  that  "  the  Elohim  document  was  written  in 
the  time  of  Samuel  or  Saul"  (1100  B.C.)  (§158),  and  the 
^'  Jehovistic  document  before  the  reformation  under  Heze- 
kiah  took  place,"  726  B.C.  (§159.)  But  this  whole  hypoth- 
esis of  the  use  of  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents, 
especially  after  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  shown  to  be  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  and  all  conclusions  drawn  from  it  are 
therefore  unreliable.  The  "archaic"  words  and  phrases 
which  Ewald  and  Gesenius  and  De  Wette  maintain  are 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  are  as  numerous  in  what  are  called 
the  "  Jehovistic "  documents  *as  in  the  Elohistic ;  but  the 
former,  according  to  De  Wette,  was  written  about  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  latter.  He  says  "  the  Pentateuch  was 
completed  about  the  time  of  Josiah  "  (§12,  b.). 

Dr.  Davidson  (Vol.  I.,  p.  133)  says,  "  The  present  Penta- 
teuch had  been  completed  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Josiah  " 
(641  B.C.),  "in  the  reign  of  Manasseh"  (690  B.C.?)  (p.  123). 
"  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  spoken  of  II.  Kings  xiv., 
6,  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  whole  Pentateuch.  The 
notice  in  question  proceeds  from  the  compiler  of  the  Kings, 
who  wrote  after  the  present  Pentateuch  was  completed.  .  .  . 
In  this  passage  we  understand  the  Book  of  the  Law  to  be 
coextensive  with  the  Pentateuch."  (p.  119.)  "  The  same 
meaning  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  phrase  in  II.  Kings 
xxii.,  8,  11,  and  II.  Chronicles  xxxiv.,  14,  15,"  where  Sha- 
phan  is  said  to  have  found  "  The  Book  of  the  Law  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  And  Dr.  Davidson  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  must  have  the  same  sense  in  II.  Chronicles  xvii., 
9,  where  it  is  said  Jehoshaphat  (912  B.C.)  sent  out  men  to 
teach  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  through  all  the 
cities  of  Judah."     This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority, 
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as  the  writer  of  Chronicles  says,  of  what  he  found  "  written 
in  the  book  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,"  whose  works  were 
a  part  of  "  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel."  On  this  admis- 
sion it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Dr.  Davidson  does  not  also 
admit  that  the  Pentateuch,  at  least,  may  have  been  in  exist- 
ence at  this  time  "in  its  present  form."  He  does  say 
with  emphasis  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  assign  it  to  so  late 
a  date  "  as  the  time  of  Ezra  (p.  122).  He  also  maintains 
that  Moses  wrote  not  only  the  commandments.  Exodus  xx., 
but  also  xxi.  —  xxiii.,  19;  xxv.  —  xxxi.  He  further  claims 
that  Moses  was  the  writer  of  Leviticus  i.  —  vii.,  xi.  —  xvii., 
"  which  have  the  genuine  Mosaic  stamp  "  very  perceptibly. 
Numbers  i.  "  exhibits  a  minuteness,  circumstantiality,  and 
historical  verisimilitude  which  scarcely  allow  of  a  different 
writer.  All  is  natural  on  the  supposition  of  their  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Moses.  Chapter  iv.  belongs  to  the  same  times ; 
X.,  1-8,  must  be  regarded  as  Mosaic ;  xix.  is  a  wilderness 
enactment.  These  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  three 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  written  by  Moses.  The 
tabernacle  was  made  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  Levitical  leg- 
islation was  Mosaic  in  its  origin  and  essence  "  (Vol.  I.,  pp. 
109-113).  Here  are  about  thirty  chapters  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  Moses  in  Exodus — Numbers  by  as  radical  a  critic  as 
Dr.  Davidson.  Lengerke  places  the  Elohistic  document  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  and  the  Jehovistic  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah.  Tuch  places  the  Elohistic  document  in  the 
time  of  Saul  and  the  Jehovistic  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Stahlin  places  the  Elohistic  document  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  and  the  Jehovistic  in  the  time  of  Manasseh.  Ewald, 
whose  theory  of  documents  was  peculiar  and  accepted  by  few 
or  none,  believed  they  were  all  written  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  assumed  nearly  their  present 
form  (^History  of  Israel^  Vol.  I.,  p.  130).  Some  fragments, 
he  thinks,  were  pre-Mosaic;  one  large  one  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  Samuel's  jurisdiction;  another  larger  portion 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  calls  by  the  name  of  the  "  Book 
of  Origins,"  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  but 
all  were  written  three  hundred  years  before  the   time  of 
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Ezra,  to  whose  authorship  -the  Datch  school  refer  a  large  por- 
tion of  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  scholars  who  had  no 
theories  of  the  evolution  of  religious  ideas  to  support  remit 
the  origin  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  a 
very  early  period,  and  all  of  it  to  times  before  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  640  B.C.,  or  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  the 
return  of  Ezra.  But  the  distinction  which  these  scholars 
make  between  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  portions  of  the 
last  four  books  is  chimerical,  as  will  be  made  evident.  The 
"  archaic "  style  is  as  obvious  in  the  Jehovistic  as  in  the 
Elohistic  portion ;  and  to  date  the  one  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  as  Stahlin  does,  and  the  other  in  the  time  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  five  hundred  years  later,  is  a  leap  in  literary  criticism 
which  cannot  be  imitated  nor  vindicated,  and  proves  conclu- 
sively the  falseness  of  these  theories.  Were  the^e,  therefore, 
no  further  or  other  evidence  of  the  age  and  probable  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  I  should  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  its 
antiquity  and  authorship  were  as  fully  proved  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected  when  we  consider  the  scant  literature 
of  these  eariy  ages  and  nations.  But  more  and  more  con- 
clusive proof,  if  possible,  is  waiting  for  admittance,  derived 
from  the  writings  themselves. 

R.  P.  Stbbbins. 


MYSTERIOUS  DISPENSATIONS. 

"  There'll  be  the  same  God  there  that  there  is  here,"  said 
Uncle  Tom  to  his  wife  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
carried  off  to  the  far  South.  "Well,"  said  Aunt  Chloe, 
"  S'pose  dere  will ;  but  de  Lord  lets  drefful  things  happen 
sometimes.     I  don't  seem  to  get  no  comfort  dat  way." 

How  many  poor  souls  in  like  strait  have  felt  as  she  did ! 

"  On  the  side  of  the  oppressor  was  power."  "  How  long, 
OLord?  Wilt  thou  hide  thyself  forever?"  The  doubt  and 
the  misgiving  are  not  of  modem  origin. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  diflSculty  in  the  case.  It  is  usually 
assumed  by  religionists  that  God  by  a  special  decree,  as  it 
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were,  assigns  to  each  person  his  place  and  lot  in  life.  Could 
this  be  said  of  the  slaves  on  Mr.  Shelby's  plantation  in  a  sense 
different  from  what  would  be  implied  if  the  same  remark 
were  made  of  the  horses  and  oxen  there?  Aunt  Chloe, 
under  the  same  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  stable  and 
the  field,  happened  to  be  born  in  Kentucky  on  a  plantation. 

"  I  was  born  so,  mother,"  exclaims  the  unhappy  Arnold 
in  "The  Deformed  Transformed."  How  many  like  victims, 
in  barbarous  lands,  in  low  city  streets,  in  homes  of  poverty, 
drunkenness,  and  crime, —  how  many  maimed,  crippled, 
stunted  lives  make  the  same  appeal  to  the  Father  of  us  all ! 
He  does  not  answer,  as  the  cruel  mother  of  the  drama  did, 
with  a  taunt.  He  is  silent.  Neither  does  prompt  removal 
of  the  hindrance  show  that  he  heard  the  appeal.  Does  he 
hear  it  ?    If  he  hears  it,  does  he  care  ? 

This  divine  habit  of  non-interference,  this  laissez-faire 
policy  so  largely  applied  to  human  exigency  crying  out  for 
God,  often  prompts  this  last  question ;  and  it  is  brooded  on, 
not  in  any  irreverent  spirit,  but  anxiously  and  sorrowfully, 
by  many  not  personally  aggrieved. 

The  Lord  lets  dreadful  things  happen,  dependent  on  a 
thousand  trifling  circumstances.  Nothing  which  a  man 
has  can  he  lose  so  easily  as  life,  the  most  precious  to  him 
of  all  possessions.  A  breath  of  unwholesome  air  inhaled, 
and  "his  breath  goeth  forth;  he  retumeth  to  his  earth." 
A  slip  of  the  foot  on  a  dark  night,  and  the  spirit  of  man 
slips  away  into  the  dark.  "There  is  but  a  step,"  says 
David,  "  between  me  and  death."  His  life  is  at  the  mercy 
of  others'  carelessnesses.  A  railway  switch  is  left  out  of 
place.  The  catastrophe  that  follows  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. Some  escape.  Among  them  is,  perhaps,  the  woman 
who  will  in  a  few  days  die  of  cancer ;  the  man  who  is  a  hope- 
less drunkard,  who  makes  of  his  home  a  hell ;  and  the  idiotic 
pauper  on  his  way  to  the  almshouse  or  insane  asylum  where 
he  will  die  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Such  occurrences,  showing 
apparent  absence  of  discrimination  in  selection,  seem  to  point 
to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  in  Ood's  sight  death  is  not  by 
far  so  momentous  a  matter  as  it  is  in  ours,  but  that  it  depends 
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on  other  causes  than  an  almighty  fiat  in  every  case.  If  it 
depended  on  that,  would  the  gift  of  prophecy  be  vouchsafed 
to  tables  of  statistics  and  general  averages,  which  foretell 
with  much  accuracy  how  many  deaths  there  will  be  in  a 
given  place  and  year? 

The  mystery  of  death  is  not  the  greatest  mystery  or  woe. 
Chronic  invalidism,  with  all  the  hindrance  as  well  as  suffer- 
ing involved  in  it ;  the  ear  deaf  to  all  sounds ;  the  tongue 
always  dumb;  to  another,  the  daylight  never  coming;  the 
disordered  brain;  inherited  tendencies  to  disease  against 
which  prayer  and  the  physician's  skill  are  powerless ;  ten- 
dencies to  intemperance  and  crime  equally  unmanageable, 
the  heritage  which  the  youth  entered  upon  long  before  he 
came  of  age ;  the  almshouse  and  the  prison ;  the  hospital ; 
the  street  boy  or  girl,  bom  in  an  almshouse  or  among  the 
thieves,  and  dying  in  prison ;  the  battle-field ;  the  land  deso- 
lated by  pestilence  or  famine,  or  cursed  with  a  bad  govern- 
ment,—  these  few  words  hint  at  some,  only,  of  the  dreadful 
things  which  the  Lord  lets  happen. 

There  are  mysteries  also  connected  with  the  awards  of 
human  conduct.  To  say  nothing  of  successful  villany  or  of 
the  thick  spiritual  epidermis  and  callous  temperament 
which  many  evil-doers  possess,  and  of  the  life-long  punish- 
ment of  a  momentary  flurry  of  passion  the  next  hour 
repented  of, —  compared  with  that  which  cool,  calculating, 
respectable  selfishness  and  inhumanity  meets,  how  often 
do  we  find  that  follies  and  mistakes  are  more  heavily  pun- 
ished than  sins  I  This  man  has  utterly  failed  in  life.  What 
was  the  chief  cause  ?  Not  want  of  morale,  but  faults  near 
akin  to  virtues.  The  man  had  not  enough  self-confidence, 
but  was  modest,  shrinking,  and  self-distrusting ;  his  tempera- 
ment made  him  easily  discouraged ;  or  perhaps  he  had  some 
little  foible  or  infelicity  of  manner.  Or  else  such  little  facts 
as  these  made  a  wreck  of  his  prospects :  five  minutes  too 
late ;  an  opportunity  lost ;  a  purpose  only  dallied  with ;  a 
thoughtless,  not  a  guilty.  Yes;  an  unforboding  No,  when 
assent  would  have  been  wise ;  a  turn  of  tide  in  private  or 
business  or  public  affairs  unobserved ;  an  unfortunate  con- 
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nection ;  the  unreasonable  claims  and  faults  of  others  hin- 
dering prosperity  more  or  less  all  along, —  till  at  last  he  dies 
a  spiritless,  broken-hearted,  miserably  unsuccessful  man,  Di- 
vine Providence  not  interfering,  apparently,  to  avert  or  miti- 
gate. In  other  cases  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  of 
other  persons  is  altogether  favorable,  and  defect  of  talent  is 
the  only  seeming  cause  of  disastrous  failure,  as  if  the 
Almighty  Ruler  disapproves  of  incapacity  as  much  as  of 
iniquity ;  of  bad  brains  as  much  as  of  bad  hearts.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  half-fool  has  often  a  harder  time  than  the  half- 
villain. 

Facts  like  these  suggest  precisely  the  same  doubts  as 
those  expressed  by  poor  Chloe.  What  answer  can  be  made 
to  them  ?  No  answer,  I  would  reply,  that  does  not  recog- 
nize the  truth  that  in  all  and  over  all  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth,  and  that  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
Nature  are  simply  the  methods,  "  the  habits,  of  the  Divine 
action."  Let  this  truth  be  emphasized,  and  the  further  one 
recognized  that  sometimes,  not  always,  trial  and  suffering 
have  a  favorable  influence  in  developing  character  and 
revealing  God. 

But  ministers  and  other  religious  teachers  and  good  books 
are  wont  to  speak  of  "  special  interferences  of  Providence," 
of  God's  special  love  for  those  "  whom  he  chasteneth,"  and 
of  this  or  that  dispensation  being  sent  to  this  or  that  individ 
ual  "  for  his  special  improvement,  for  his  everlasting  good," 
in  ways  that  suggest  views  of  God  near  akin  to  those  which 
Aunt  Chloe  held.  She  was  a  good  Christian,  but  her  world 
was  not  large ;  and  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  was  to  her  not 
very  different  from  the  ruler  of  the  plantation,  from  the 
kind  and  good,  but  on  occasion  severe,  master  whose  power 
is  omnipresent,  who  shows  approval  or  disapproval  in  unmis- 
takable ways,  and  who  in  all  respects  deals  with  his  servants 
promptly  and  summarily. 

They  who  believe  in  a  divine  government  of  the  world, 
but  who  think  that  all  the  events  are  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  laws  framed  for  the  highest  good  of  all,  though 
often  bearing  very  hard  on  individuals,  hold  a  different 
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view.  They  think  God  "lets  dreadful  things  happen'* 
because  he  apparently  prefers  to  let  the  world  be  governed 
by  laws,  and  not  by  what  are  called  special  providences. 

"What  science,"  says  Dr.  James  Martineau,  "calls  the 
uniformity  of  Nature,  faith  accepts  as  the  fidelity  of  God. 
He  that  framed  these  rules  might  have  made  others  in  their 
stead,  and^at  any  moment  changed  them  by  a  thought.  But 
once  he  has  announced  them,  an  eternal  word  has  gone  forth 
and  shall  not  be  made  void.  .  .  .  That  he  may  be  true  to  us 
he  foregoes  a  portion  of  his  own  freedom,  and  binds  himself 
to  methods  whose  cycle  we  can  measure,  and  whose  exacti- 
tude we  may  trust." 

And  to  the  same  effect  are  these  words  from  a  sermon  by 
Dr.  George  Putnam :  "  They  [z.^.,  enlightened  men  of  this 
age]  will  cease  to  look  for  special  providences  or  exceptional 
mercies  or  favoritisms,  and  rise  to  the  grander  idea  of  a 
general  providence  that  comprehends  all  persons  and  all 
events  in  the  parental  embrace  of  a  universal  and  impartial 
care,  and  under  the  all-protecting  beneficence  of  universal 
laws." 

He  who  thus  thinks,  believes  that  these  rules  or  laws  are 
the  best,  the  most  beneficent  which  could  be  devised  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
man's  and  of  the  world's  creation.  They  are  the  revelations 
—  though  not  the  only  ones  —  of  God,  bearing  the  seal  of 
his  authorization,  having  for  their  author  God.  But  still  he 
is  apt  to  see  inevitable  results  from  natural  causes,  where 
others  see  a  divine  interposition.  When  they  speak  of  judg- 
ments and  punishments,  he  emphasizes  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  human  folly,  mistake,  or  wrong-doing.  Some- 
times the  two  parties  are  in  accord.  The  most  literal 
interpreter  of  Scripture  does  not  believe  that  when  the 
sparrow  falls,  the  laws  of  gravity  and  other  material  causes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  occurrence.  When  the  child 
burns  his  finger  or  gets  a  severe  fall,  both  agree  in  saying, 
How  careless,  how  heedless!  If  the  injury,  however,  should 
prove  fatal,  or  lead  to  a  long  illness,  then  they  would  use 
different  words.     When  pestilence  or  famine  slays  two  mill- 
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ions  of  people  in  Asia,  both  exclaim,  See  there  the  natural , 
consequences  of  bad  government,  or  of  neglect  of  the  sani- 
tary or  natural  laws  I  But  when  the  former  makes  the  same 
remark  when  told  of  a  death  by  diphtheria  in  Boston, —  one 
of  two  hundred  in  a  single  year, —  and  doubts  whether  the 
phrase,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  is  exactly  correct,  his 
religious  friend  will  be  much  shocked;  and  stjjl  more  so 
when  he  makes  the  same  remark  of  various  other  diseases, 
and  also  of  various  other  phenomena,  which  he  ascribes,  not 
to  the  Lord's  doing,  but  to  man's  misdoing. 

The  theory  that  all  is  ordained  for  individual  benefit  and 
discipline  is  put  to  a  specially  hard  strain  by  such  cruel 
institutions  as  Mrs.  Stowe  portrays.  Man  is  free  to  injure 
himself,  and,  if  he  is  strong  enough  and  circumstances  favor, 
free  to  injure  others  in  their  dearest  rights.  The  slave  on 
Mr.  Shelby's  plantation,  and  elsewhere,  suffered  oppression 
under  this  apparent  law,  and  God  did  not  interpose  as  the 
poor  slave-woman  hoped  he  would.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
her  and  of  others'  sad  case  is  this :  When  he  did  interfere 
through  the  operation  of  great  social,  moral,  and  political 
laws,  he  did  so  effectually ;  far  more  so  than  by  helping 
here  and  there  an  individual  negro  to  escape  by  under- 
ground railroads.  That,  in  the  meanwhile,  equally  by 
divine  ordinances,  the  slave-master  was  made  to  bear  a  part 
of  his  slaves'  burden.  And  further  that,  though  the  Deliv- 
erer was  slow  in  coming,  the  Comforter  did  not  need  to  be 
waited  for. 

Still  the  laws  of  God's  government  are  beneficent  to  the 
race.  And  especially  is  this  true  of  the  great  forces  of 
Nature,  ruthless  though  they  seem.  For  better  that  these 
pitiless  agencies  should  "  let  dreadful  things  happen "  on 
the  land  and  on  the  sea,  than  that  men  everywhere  should 
lose  faith  in  the  constancy  of  Nature's  laws,  and  deem  care- 
lessness and  ignorance  and  the  trusting  to  luck  and  chance 
as  safe  as  their  opposites.  Innocent  persons  suffer  under 
them,  and  the  consequences  of  disobedience  to  them  fall  on 
those  not  specially  needing  the  lessons  which  they  teach. 
But  there  is  not  one  human  being,  the  world  over,  who 
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would  not  suffer  more  in  numberless  interests  if  man's  chief 
reliance  were  upon  special  providences  to  avert  all  ill ;  while 
with  end  to  motive  for  skill  and  foresight,  energy,  inven- 
tion, and  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  all  human  prog- 
ress would  receive  a  fatal  blow. 

It  is  noteworthy  what  a  large  proportion  of  these  terrible 
laws  have  respect  to  human  obligation  and  relation.  "  An 
Irishman,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "dies  of  fever.  Seventeen 
Englishmen  take  the  infection,  and  so  he  proves  his  brother- 
hood." In  what  awful  ways  — through  contagion  from  foul 
drains  and  filthy  cesspools,  and  through  miasma  ever  rising 
from  neglected  ignorance  and  savagery,  and  visiting  distant 
places  and  respectable  homes  —  does  God  prove  man's 
brotherhood ! 

True,  bad  actions,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are  not 
punished  immediately  and  in  a  summary  way  by  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler ;  but  how  much  more  awful  than  any  special 
interpositions  is  the  constant,  persistent,  all-embracing  sys- 
tem of  the  divine  awards!  "The  feet  of  the  avenging 
deities  are  shod  with  wool,"  and  they  are  in  no  haste. 
Those  silent  attendants  on  the  wrong-doer,  whose  noiseless, 
steady  tramp  has  never  stopped  or  turned  back  since  the 
beginning  of  things,  whose  keen  eye  and  scent  have  been 
never  baffled  or  thrown  off  the  track,  are  but  other  names 
for  the  laws  of  Him  who  loveth  his  earthly  children,,  but 
who  loves  righteousness ;  and  who  in  promoting  that,  even 
by  severe  methods  which  sometimes  wound  the  unwary  and 
the  careless,  shows  that  he  has  also  their  best  interests  at 
heart. 

"  He  preserveth  the  souls  of  his  saints."  The  great  sani- 
tary laws,  including  those  of  heredity,  seem  to  proclaim  that 
he  wants  to  preserve  also  the  bodies  of  men  without  refer- 
ence to  moral  desert.  May  this  not  be  because  he  sees  what 
wise  people  are  only  beginning  to  conjecture, —  that  healthy 
frames  are  needed,  not  only  for  individual  well-being,  but  for 
human  progress  and  the  regeneration  of  society?  True, 
deaths  like  those  which  poor  mothers  grieve  and  murmur 
over,  and  sicknesses  and  invalidisms,  dependent  on  many 
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causes,  follow.  But  how  can  there  be,  indeed,  any  general 
law  which  does  not  involve  individual  suffering? 

But  the  penalties  of  disobedience  to  these  laws  are  not 
cruel  always,  even  in  appearance.  They  are  friendly  ad- 
visers, wise  counsellors,  reminding  us  that  "  here  is  danger- 
ous passing,"  and  that  where  two  ways  divide  it  is  better 
to  choose  the  narrow  path  of  moderation  and  self-restraint, 
rather  than  the  broad  way  of  self-indulgence  and  reckless- 
ness. They  are  the  voice  of  the  Father  entreating  his  chil- 
dren to  think,  for  a  moment,  of  consequences. 

God  punishes  severely  by  his  laws,  follies,  and  weaknesses 
as  well  as  crimes.  But  these  work  often  as  much  mischief 
as  crimes.  It  cannot  be  denied,  judging  by  consequences 
which  follow,  that  if  God  "  hateth  wicked  ways  "  he  is  very 
far  from  approving  of  careless  ways.  "  He  loveth  righteous- 
ness." It  may  be  said  that  he  loveth  rightness  in  all 
things,^  right  ways  of  doing  things  as  opposed  to  wrong, 
botcherly,  clumsy,  unhandy  ways,  because  these  work  mis- 
chief, often  fatal  mischief.  To  say  nothing  of  good  to 
character  resulting  from  heed  to  this  revelation  of  the 
Almighty  mind  in  this  regard,  surely  no  one  would  aflBrm 
that  either  the  end  of  man's  creation  or  of  life's  various 
discipline  is  accomplished  when  people  are  deterred  from 
grave  moral  offence.  No  one  would  aflirm  that  that  would 
be  a  pleasant  kind  of  community  or  family  to  live  in  whose 
members  had  reached  only  that  stage  of  progress  and  devel- 
opment indicated  by  the  word  conversion.  And  who  would 
pray  with  exceeding  earnestness,  "  Let  thy  kingdom  come,'' 
meaning  on  earth,  if  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  great 
society  of  the  saints  was  based  exclusively  on  this  recom- 
mendation,—  This  person  has  learned  to  avoid  all  the  great 
sins? 

And  may  not  this  same  principle  apply  when  stress  is  laid 
by  severe  consequences,  in  the  form  of  failure,  disappoint- 
ment, following  not  moral  ill-desert,  but  such  trifling  omis- 
sions or  defects  as  were  mentioned  a  few  pages  back  ?  May 
not  these  often  disastrous  consequences  be  intended  to  warn 
us  not  to  slight  the  little  things  of  obligation  and  character 
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and  influence;  that  caution  and  vigilance  in  respect  to 
tendencies  of  temperament  and  natural  disposition,  that  self- 
study  and  close  observation  of  others,  are  needful  to  that 
full  development,  that  thorough  training,  the  want  of  which 
everywhere  is  so  manifest,  without  which  great  public  inter- 
ests suffer  wofuUy,  and  the  most  brilliant  success  is  failure  ? 

The  believer  in  divine  laws  believes  this,  and  this  further: 
that  they  shape  the  results  of  the  most  trifling  occurrences. 
When  we  breathe,  for  example,  on  the  down  of  the  thistle, 
it  is  impelled  from  us,  the  sport,  to  all  appearance,  of  chance 
influences.  But  the  spot  where  it  will  finally  rest  is  fixed 
by  ordinances  as  constant  as  those  which  sway  the  stars.  So 
all  our  acts,  he  thinks,  go  from  us  into  many  currents  and 
eddies  in  the  world's  affairs,  into  a  web  of  manifold,  com- 
plicated, and  conflicting  interests.  But  the  current  and  the 
web  are  but  other  names  for  the  ultimate  determining  influ- 
ence of  a  universal  rule  doing  all  things  well. 

"  Hath  the  rain  a  father  ?  "  asks  Job.  Yes,  he  answers ; 
every  single  tiny  drop  of  the  shower  that  refreshes  my  field, 
and  of  the  flood  which  sweeps  away  my  dam  and  mill.  "  It 
is  he  that  sendeth  the  rain."  The  smallest  actions  can  be 
trusted  to  the  keeping  of  his  laws, —  right  conduct,  even  in  its 
minutest  forms,  most  of  all.  "Cast  your  mite"  into  God's 
treasury.  Doubt  not  but  that,  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  will  find  a  use  for  even  that  small  fidelity, —  all  the 
arrangements  of  Providence  seem  to  say  to  him.  Knowing 
also  that  with  too  constant  self-reference  he  cannot  have 
trustful  relations  with  his  Maker  more  than  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  shuns  self-importance  and  self-exaggeration, 
and  will  not  gauge  the  divine  great  intention  by  what 
happens,  to  his  small  personality.  Being  of  those  who  rightly 
think  that  the  best  blessings  are  those  universal  ones  which 
he  shares  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  fellows,  he  thanks 
God  for  the  light  of  the  sun  which  shines  so  widely,  even 
though  on  particular  days,  when  through  natural  causes  a 
cloud  passes  over  it,  no  beam  visits  his  little  room  having  a 
special  errand  to  light  up  that. 

"  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."     Though 
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he  slay  we,  he  will  say,  yet  will  I  remember  that  exceeding 
goodness  which  giveth  life  and  breath  and  all  things  to 
countless  numbers  of  his  other  children ;  and  that,  too,  prob- 
ably under  the  same  merciful  laws  which  have  cast  me 
down.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  "  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord."  His  trust  reaches  farther  even  than  that.  It  is 
easier  to  trust  God  when  he  kills  than  when  he  tortures,  or 
rather  when  he  permits  torture.  The  terrible  sufferings 
incident  to  some  forms  of  disease  are  among  the  very  deep- 
est mysteries  of  the  divine  government.  A  delicate  organi- 
zation and  fineness  of  nature  imply  necessarily  suscepti- 
bility to  suffering.  God  might  have  protected  man  from 
suffering  by  making  him  like  the  turtle.  And  pain  is  warn- 
ing against  excess  and  imprudence.  But  why,  why  so  much? 
He  who  holds  that  such  sufferings  follow  laws,  though 
keenly  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  will 
answer  it  in  some  such  way  as  this :  They  who  are  racked 
with  agonies  which  prompt  doubt  and  misgiving  to  those 
who  see  or  hear  of  them,  are  frequently  the  very  ones  who, 
in  the  intervals  of  agony,  have  the  most  to  tell  of  the  infinite 
goodness.  Surely,  what  these  know  may  be  safely  set 
against  what  others  think.  In  such  matters,  it  is  best  to  go 
for  information  to  head-quarters.  If  we  were  in  the  place 
of  that  sufferer  we  should  in  all  likelihood  have  no  doubts, 
if  so  be,  like  him  or  her,  we  were  pure  in  heart,  with  souls 
suitably  prepared  to  listen  and  to  see.  Perhaps  we  might 
learn  for  the  first  time  the  significance  of  these  words, 
**God  is  his  own  interpreter,"  even  when  such  dreadful 
things  as  these  happen. 

But  does  God  pity?  Though  analogies  drawn  from  himian 
feelings  and  relations  do  not  cover  the  whole  inquiry,  they 
may  offer  a  few  aids  toward  its  answer.  The  tender  earthly 
parent  requires  rules  to  be  observed  which  sometimes  start 
bitter  tears.  He  will  not  interfere,  even  if  it  must  needs  be 
that  his  child  must  writhe  under  the  surgeon's  knife ;  even 
as  God  does  not  interfere  when  his  grown-up  children,  under 
his  general  providential  rule,  are  subjected  to  sharp  experi- 
ences which  cut  like  knives.    The  instructor,  tender-hearted. 
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like  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  yet  who  was  at  times  "  terribly 
severe,"  and  **  having,"  as  his  biographer  says,  "  something 
awful  in  his  greatness  and  goodness,"  the  rigid,  inflexible 
enforcer  of  the  rules  of  the  school, —  the  army  commander 
giving  the  order  to  storm  so  coolly,  and  then  going  to  his 
tent  to  utterly  break  down  at  the  thought  of  the  lives  that 
order  must  cost, —  these  analogies  may  help,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  towards  an  answer  to  the  question. 

But  there  are  other  considerations.  How  much  is  implied 
by  this  fact,  that  good  and  wise  men  of  the  most  profound 
religious  experience  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  not 
necessarily  holding  orthodox  views  of  the  Scriptures,  read 
what  the  Psalms  and  prophets  tell  of  the  infinite  compas- 
sions, and  find  no  better  words  than  these  old  ones  to  describe 
what  their  rich  experience  tells  God  is  to-day ! 

People  who  have  lived  a  great  many  years  grow  often 
misanthropic  and  tired  of  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
people  in  it.  One  who  has  lived  long  enough,  with  oppor- 
tunity for  wide  observation,  is  apt  to  say  how  discouraging 
it  is,  to  hope  and  sympathy  both,  to  see  every  new  genera- 
tion of  young  folks,  to  say  nothing  of  older  ones,  doing  just 
the  same  foolish  things,  making  the  same  mistakes,  falling 
into  the  same  follies.  But  how  many  generations  of  human 
beings  God  has  seen  of  whom  the  same  is  true !  Yet  how 
many  hearts  will  testify,  from  what  they  have  seen  and 
known  of  his  dealings,  that  he  has  not  yet  grown  tired  of 
human  perversity,  that  he  has  not  yet  become  wearied  with 
man's  indocility,  his  obduracy  to  all  appeal,  through  all  the 
centuries !  That  sorely  tried  patience,  that  willingness  to 
forgive, —  could  it  have  held  out  so  long  if  it  had  not  been 
prompted,  fed,  and  kept  alive  by  an  infinite  pity  ?  Must  it 
not  needs  be  that  he  now,  as  ever,  looks  down  on  his  sinful, 
erring  children  — 

"  With  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours, 
To  make  allowance  for  us  all." 

The  mere  fact  of  our  dependence  would  seem  to  imply 
this.  The  mother,  in  her  secret  heart,  loves  the  weakling 
best,  even  when  most  froward.    If  we  happen  to  have  a 
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little  pet  animal — just  big  enough  to  hold  in  our  hand,  as 
God  holds  us  in  his, —  which  we  feed  every  day,  and  which 
would  die  if  we  forgot  to  care  for  him,  we  feel  a  kind  of 
tenderness  towards  the  little  creature.  He  is  so  small,  so 
dependent  on  us !  Possibly  Isaiah  may  have  thought  that 
something  of  this  feeling  may  rightly  be  ascribed  to  the 
Heavenly  Father,  when  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  men  as 
grasshoppers,  and  in  other  passages  tells  of  God's  great 
compassions  towards  men.  Possibly  it  may  have  found  a 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  One  greater  than  Isaiah,  as  when  he 
spoke  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  kindly  interest  in  blades  of 
grass  and  flowers  and  little  children  and  grown-up  people 
and  sparrows. 

And  there  is  another  consideration  which  is  more  decisive 
still.  It  is  this:  "He  that  planted  the  ear, —  shall  he  not 
hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye, —  shall  he  not  see  ?  "  With 
like  pertinence,  we  may  ask.  He  that  made  us  to  pity,  shall 
he  not  pity  ?  He  that  has  so  constituted  us  that  we  all  feel 
that  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  religious  progress  is  compas- 
sion for  all  men,  not  excepting  the  sinful, —  has  he  none  of 
that  same  trait  which  he  has  taught  us  to  so  highly  regard 
in  men  ?  One  question  more :  *'  My  Father  is  greater  than 
I,"  —  did  Jesus  mean  greater  in  everything  save  this?  "I 
and  my  Father  are  one," — did  he  mean  in  all  save  this? 

The  bearing  of  these  views  upon  questions  connected  with 
prayer  cannot  be  ignored.  They  undoubtedly  make  it  hard 
to  unite  in  "  prayers  for  everybody  and  everything  under 
the  sun,"  or  even  in  petitions  which  deal  largely  in  specifi- 
cations of  temporal  blessings.  He  who  holds  such  opinions 
will  pray  for  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  for  trust,  light, 
wisdom,  with  more  confidence  than  for  what  belongs  to  the 
bodily  life.  He  may  not  feel  called  upon  to  assert  dogmati- 
cally, and  with  absolute  assurance,  that  prayers  for  temporal 
blessings  must  be  fruitless.  He  does  not  forget  that  man 
can  know  but  little  of  the  resources  of  the  Divine  Power. 
This  opinion,  however,  in  the  line  of  what  has  been  re- 
marked, he  may,  I  think,  express  with  due  reverence  and 
modesty:  vw.,  that  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  we  can 
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expect  favorable  answers  to  any  prayers  which  involve 
departure  from  the  fixed  order  of  things,  or  which  shall 
give  to  words  or  desires  a  potency  which  under  the  divine 
goveriunent  apparently  only  belongs  to  appropriate  lines  of 
conduct,  or  favors  which  mean  favoritism  or  disregard  of 
the  well-being  of  the  whole.  It  seems  as  if  prayers  for  tem- 
poral blessings,  whatever  else  may  be  claimed  for  them, 
miist  be  subject  to  these  conditions. 

These  considerations,  however,  do  not,  in  a  single  partic- 
ular, affect  another  class  of  petitions.  True,  even  here  we 
must  obey  conditions.  Even  here  the  homely  proverb  is 
true,  "God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

"  Even  the  sweet  persuasion  of  his  voice 
Respects  man's  sanctity  of  will " — 

a  sincere  and  earnest  will  not  always  evidenced  by  excep- 
tional mood,  by  abnormal  heats.  But  this  implied,  there  are 
other  priceless  favors  against  which  none  of  these  objec- 
tions apply. 

Here  is  a  person  who  believes  in  prayer.  He  prays  that 
amid  the  woes  and  penalties  which  seem  inherent  to  the 
divine  government,  and  which  at  last  have  come  to  him 
or  his,  he  "may  be  strengthened  with  might  by  God's 
spirit  in  the  inner  man"  ("a  prayer  that  Immanuel  Kant 
might  have  uttered,"  says  the  author  of  Intuitive  Morals^. 
He  prays  for  strength  to  meet  the  inevitable,  to  bear  what 
must  be  borne.  "  O  God,  increase  my  faith  in  thee."  Now, 
because  that  praj'^er  is  answered,  can  one  declare  hence- 
forth, I  can  have  no  confidence  in  Nature's  laws  ?  What 
human  interest  or  wise  calculation  or  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  what  prudent  heed  to  conditions,  is  imperilled  thereby? 
One  holding,  this  view  might  in  some  such  phrase  as  this 
express  his  theory  of  prayer :  I  believe  in  the  Divine  imma- 
nence in  the  world's  government,  and  in  the  human  soul ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  my  cry  of  pain  or  of  entreaty  will 
snap  the  bond  —  the  necessary,  useful  bond  —  between 
natural  causes  and  effects.  Besides,  I  am  but  one  in  the  great 
human  family.     I  ask  no  exceptional  boons.     I  am  content 
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to  share  the  fortunes  of  my  kind.  Let  me  be  grateful  that 
I  may  share,  if  I  will,  the  experiences  of  the  wisest  and  best 
of  my  kind,  of  all  times  and  creeds.  God  grant  that  I  may 
be  of  that  great  company  who,  whether  speculating  much  or 
little  or  none  at  all,  believing  much  or  little  about  other 
points,  have  kept  this  faith,  however  derived  from  outward 
revelation  or  from  the  light  within, —  God  is  just  and  good  to 
all!  If  this  be  so,  then,  vast  though  the  multitude  be 
of  sorely  tried  creatures,  he  can  see  that  I  need,  more  than 
any  earthly  good,  an  abiding  trust  in  his  love  embracing 
all,  therefore  including  me.  For  this  great  blessing,  and 
for  those  confidences  and  assurances,  for  those  inspira- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  light  within  thereto  per- 
taining, I  ask,  believing. 

He  who  thus  speaks  or  thinks,  hints  at  a  theory  of  prayer 
which  is  commending  itself  more  and  more  to  many  persons 
of  profound  religious  experience,  who,  believing  in  prayer, 
stiU  note  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  In  fine,  God 
is  the  father  of  our  spirits,  and  he  hears  their  cry  even  when 
our  racked  bodies  or  our  wrecked  fortunes  seem  to  tell  only 
of  pitiless  laws.  But  they  are  not  always  pitiless.  And  how 
know  we  that  when  he  sends  comfort  and  peace  to  sorely 
tried  hearts  he  does  not  then  work  within  the  sphere  of 
immutable  law,  founded  on  the  nature  of  things? — this  law: 
admit  the  sunshine  of  his  presence,  and  you  will  of  course 
have  light.  Throw  open  the  door,  and  of  course  he  enters. 
Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  of  course  he  will  draw  nigh  to 
you. 

And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  though  no  rude  shock  to  faith  need 
follow  the  admission,  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  in  many 
respects  hard,  even  if  they  be  mercifully  so.  One  thing  at 
least  is  true:  God  does  not  send  his  children  into  the 
world  merely  that  they  may  have  a  good  time. 

God  is  Father,  but  not  a  weakly  indulgent  one.  To 
repeat  an  analogy  already  hinted  at,  he  sends  his  children  to 
schools  where  the  lessons  are  very  hard  indeed,  where  the 
rules  are  the  same  for  all,  for  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst 
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pupils,  and  where  they  are  enforced  with  terrible  severity. 
The  wise  head-master,  farther,  does  not  interfere,  having 
chosen  them  carefully,  with  his  under-teachers.  So  the 
great  instructor  of  souls  does  not  interfere  with  his  teachers, 
—  those  whom  we  call  by  such  names  as  these :  trial,  suffer- 
ing, loss,  disaster,  or,  in  other  phrase,  the  laws  of  things. 
When  these  break  the  tenor  of  our  easy-going  lives,  warn- 
ing us  that  our  holidays  are  over,  God  does  not  interfere. 
Life  has  been  often  called  a  battle-field.  All  do  not  find 
life  a  constant  battle.  The  hymn  suggests  a  kindred  anal- 
ogy, free  from  all  exaggeration,  which  says :  — 

"One  army  of  the  living  God, 
To  his  commands  we  bow." 

At  any  rate,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  terrible  things  of 
human  life  which  reminds  us  that  we  are  subject  to  a  stern 
discipline,  that  life  is  service,  and  that  there  are  rules  of  the 
service  which  know  no  favoritism,  which  will  not  tolerate  in 
anybody  disobedience  of  orders,  and  which  visit  with  con- 
dign punishment,  not  solely  desertion  and  sleeping  on  one's 
post,  but  also  the  falling  out  of  the  ranks,  the  passing  of 
certain  boundaries,  neglect  of  duty,  as  shown  even  in  little 
heedlessnesses,  neglects,  inattentions.  And  there  are  likewise 
exigencies  which  require  an  order  from  the  commander, — 
loved,  trusted  none  the  less  for  that, —  meaning  simply  this  : 
a  certain  number  of  the  best  men  are  detailed  to  die,  that  a 
breach  may  be  made  that  the  rest  may  pass  through.  And 
the  order  is  obeyed,  with  the  anticipated  result  of  great  loss, 
but  with  no  loss  of  jot  or  tittle,  by  any,  of  faith  in  him  who 
gave  the  order ;  and  this  whether  the  reason  of  it  was  seen 
or  not.  So  in  ordinary,  peaceful  life,  there  are  those  who, 
through  some  bodily  or  mental  defect,  through  some  mis- 
take in  early  life,  through  some  combination  of  infelicitous 
circumstances,  who,  as  it  were,  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
service,  by  the  absolute  necessity  that  certain  purposes  of 
the  great  commander  should  be  furthered,  seem  to  be  picked 
out,  detailed  to  suffer.  Why  not  believe  that  death  to 
their  life's  best   hopes  is  somehow  a  necessary  part  of  a 
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wide-reaching  plan  of  a  vastly  advantageous  result,  if  not  to 
the  individual  sufferer  then  to  humanity  at  large, —  to  the 
furtherance  of  far-reaching  purposes  which,  in  the  view  of 
him  who  ordereth  all  things  well,  are  paramount.  Truly,  if 
this  be  so,  then  are  these  ends  furthered  at  not  too  dear  a 
price,  whether  the  sufferer  be  a  world-renowned  martyr,  or 
an  obscure  and  lonely  man  or  woman  of  whom  the  world 
never  hears. 

Thus  far,  reference  has  been  made  to  effect  on  human 
interests  of  the  great  laws  of  God's  government.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  there  are  others  which  have  a  wider 
scope,  and  which,  in  carrying  out  the  mighty  purposes  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  touch  only  incidentally  human  for- 
tunes, just  as  they  do,  indeed,  to  their  hurt  or  advantage, 
those  of  the  lower  animals.  And  this  suggests  an  analogy : 
Who  has  not  noticed  telegraph  wires  with  birds  resting  on 
them  ?  The  bird,  weary  and  about  to  fall,  finds  in  his  way 
a  telegraph  wire.  It  was  not  put  there  for  that  express 
purpose,  but  he  lights  on  it  and  is  saved.  Another  bird  in 
the  darkness,  driven  by  the  gale,  dashes  against  it,  is  stunned 
and  dies ;  and  this  under  a  providential  law,  without  which 
not  a  sparrow  falls. 

So  man  finds  unexpected  succor,  or,  dashing  against  them, 
unlooked-for  disaster,  in  those  great  instrumentalities 
through  which  God  sends  swift  currents  of  unseen,  benig- 
nant influence  through  the  world  or  worlds ;  his  message- 
bearers  serving  manifold  purposes,  —  purposes  of  whose 
reach  and  sweep  and  final  intent  in  distant  places  we  know 
but  little.  But  God  careth  for  man,  as  for  the  bird,  rejoicing 
or  suffering  under  the  reign  of  law.  But  more  than  this,  he 
has  given  to  man  one  boon  not  granted  to  the  bird  of  the 
air, —  the  power  to  speak  to  bis  Maker,  and  the  power  to 
listen  reverently  as  the  divine  within  him  whispers  in 
response,  O  child  of  God,  this  life,  joyous  or  sorrowing,  is 
short;  and  this  life  is  not  all. 

John  Pabkman. 
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THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT  AMONG  ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

What  is  the  theological  condition  of  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England?  It  is  a  question  of  great  interest. 
Those  churches  represent  an  unquestionable  religious  power. 
Their  influence  is  a  factor  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  admitted 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  estimate  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical politics  of  the  nation ;  and  it  cannot  be  dismissed,  in 
the  style  of  the  Saturday  Review^  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
or,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  a  placid  sneer 
on  the  lip,  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  theological  drift  of 
the  times.  It  is  overshadowed  by  the  more  imposing  power 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  it  contributes  to  the  religious 
thought  of  the  day  an  element  that  is  none  the  less  vital  and 
formative  because  it  is  unaccompanied  by  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  official  religion.  It  is  an  influence  hampered, 
on  the  theological  side,  by  credal  trust-deeds ;  but  when 
once  it  is  set  free  from  those  restrictions, — when  once  Con- 
gregational ministers,  as  a  body,  have,  legally,  the  entire 
freedom  which  a  few  eminent  preachers  in  positions  of 
strength  now  take  unto  themselves,  ignoring  trust-deeds 
with  which  they  are  irreconcilably  at  variance, —  when  once 
Congregationalists  say,  and  mean  it  too,  "  As  we  value  the 
growth  of  intelligence  and  the  freedom  of  religion,  as  we 
believe  in  the  God  of  the  Living,  we  will  sweep  away 
creeds  from  our  trust-deeds,  and  put  our  confidence  in  the 
perpetual  presence  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and  Inspirer  in  the 
human  soul,"  —  then  they  will  enlarge  the  circuit  of  their 
power  and  enter  into  a  great  future. 

We  may  have  strong  doubts  whether  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  England  are  likely  in  this  generation  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  human  creeds ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  action  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  May  last,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
of  their  being  on  the  way  to  it.  At  the  Union  in  1873,  the 
Rev.  Eustace  Conder  declared  from  the  Chair  that  profound 
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changes  were  going  on  in  the  religious  thought  of  Congrega- 
tionalists.  The  Rev.  I.  G.  Rogers  proclaimed  in  1874  from 
the  same  official  position  that  theology  in  the  body  was 
undergoing  a  silent  revolution, —  a  revolution  which  proved 
the  need  of  modification,  not  simply  in  modes  of  statement, 
but  in  opinions.  In  the  Oongregationaliat^  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale 
has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  the- 
ological attitude  of  his  co-religionists.  The  upshot  of  his 
observations  of  the  changes  now  going  on  among  churches 
and  ministers  is,  that  very  many  of  them  are  in  a  state  of 
transition  in  regard  to  some  most  important  theological 
questions.  Among  the  aspects  he  notes,  none,  he  says,  is 
more  obvious  than  the  disappearance  of  Calvinism.  The 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  theological  position  are 
various.  There  have  been  large  accessions  to  the  ministry 
of  men  trained  in  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  English  Metho- 
dism, and  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism.  "  Crowds  of  per- 
sons "  have  been  received  into  membership  from  the  same 
sources.  Ministers  and  people  have  parted  company  with 
the  works  of  the  Puritan  divines,  and  have  sought  and 
found  fellowship  on  those  of  Coleridge,  Maurice,  Jowett 
and  Bushnell,  John  Henry  Newman  and  Pusey,  Alford, 
Trench,  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  and  the  German  theologians  of 
Clark's  Foreign  Library.  They  have  also  been  moved  away 
from  their  old  moorings  by  the  force  of  the  great  wave  of 
thought  swept  forward  by  Comte,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  Mr.  Dale  hesitates  to  decide  which  set  of  influ- 
ences has  produced  the  deepest  and  most  determinate 
impressions ;  but  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  ?  Min- 
isters and  people  entering  the  churches  from  Scotch  Presby- 
terianism and  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism  would  not  bring 
with  them  the  tendencies  which  have  dislodged  their  bosom 
beliefs  from  their  intellect  and  affections.  Congregation- 
alism owes  its  disenchantment  from  the  spell  of  the  Calvin- 
istic creed  to  the  literature  and  philosophy  whose  light  and 
air  have  played  upon  it ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Dale 
should  confess  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  sway 
over  its  theology  of  a  handful  of  unknown  preachers  and  of 
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"  crowds  of  persons,"  many  of  them  uncultured,  and  the  sov- 
ereign potency  of  religious  thinkers  of  the  school  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Maurice,  and  of  philosophers  like  Herbert  Spencer, 
whose  writings  have  uprooted  the  old  faiths  and  planted 
the  new  growths  of  this  generation. 

Mr.  Dale  regrets  that,  with  the  theology  of  Calvinism,  the 
spirit  of  Calvinism  is  also  gone, —  the  sense  of  God's  great- 
ness, righteousness,  and  authority.  There  is  lost  the  old 
"  profound  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  tremendous  majesty 
of  God,"  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  "  the  idea  of  an  easy, 
good-natured  God,"  side  by  side  with  which  is  a  material- 
istic philosophy  that  may  be  "roughly  described  as  Cal- 
vinism without  a  God."  He  laments  that,  with  this  revo- 
lution in  ideas  of  God,  sin  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
individual  injury,  or  as  a  social  inconvenience,  rather  than 
dreaded  as  an  offence  against  eternal  law.  But  he  fails  to 
trace  this  altered  conception  of  sin  to  its  source.  It  is  a 
natural  reaction  from  the  opposite  extreme, —  that  sin  is 
measured,  not  by  the  variously  conditioned  mental  and 
moral  capacities  of  the  sinner,  but  by  the  infinity  of  the 
Being  against  whom  it  is  committed,  and  that,  therefore, 
each  and  every  sinful  act,  each  and  every  sinful  thought,  is 
an  infinite  offence  to  be  visited  by  an  infinite  penalty.  Be- 
sides, in  ceasing  to  believe  in  the  God  of  Calvin,  Law-giver 
and  Executioner, —  this  and  nothing  more,  this  and  nothing 
else, —  and  in  realizing  with  an  intensity  never  before  felt  the 
God  of  Jesus,  the  Universal  Father,  men  have  not  weakened 
the  sense  of  God  as  Righteousness,  but  have  perfected  their 
idea  of  Him  by  crowning  the  element  of  Justice  with  that  of 
Love  as  the  all-inclusive  and  governing  principle !  They 
have  revolted  against  the  doctrinal  theology  which  so 
mapped  out  the  Divine  imity  into  attributes  and  aspects 
that  it  went  far  to  establish  a  schism,  an  antagonism  of 
qualities  and  duties,  in  the  interior  life  of  God.  The  old 
theology  found  that  God  sustains  the  relations  of  ruler, 
law-giver,  and  judge  to  man.  He  is  spoken  of  as  righteous, 
just,  and  inflexibly  stern  against  sin.  He  is  "  angry  with 
the  wicked  every  day."     He  can  doom  families,  cities,  na- 
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tions,  a  world,  to  swift  and  awful  destruction.  He  has 
established  an  absolutely  inflexible  system  of  law  in  the 
universe  around  us;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
flowers,  the  very  grains  of  dust,  obey  a  rigid  order,  which 
is  not  relaxed  for  a  moment,  or  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
let  what  will  of  human  interests  be  imperilled  by  their 
course.  "Is  this  Fatherlike?"  say  the  theologians;  "or 
must  we  seek  some  other  relation,  extraneous  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Father's,  which  will  explain  to  us  these 
modes  of  action  on  the  part  of  God  ?  "  Broad  and  clear  is 
the  statement  of  John :  "  God  is  love."  Frequent  and 
emphatic  are  the  declarations  of  Christ  that  he  came  to 
reveal  the  Father.  What  are  we  to  think  of  these  apparent 
contradictories?  Because,  in  our  narrow  notions  of  what 
is  fatherlike,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  see  fully  how  the  Divine 
Father  can  do  all  this,  shall  we  say  that  we  must  partially 
explain  away  these  solemn  and  real  declarations  of  what 
God  is  ?  Must  we  say  that  Christ  and  John  meant  to  speak 
only  of  part  of  God's  nature  and  ways  ?  Or,  seeing  that 
Christ  declares  so  absolutely  that  God  is  the  Father,  and 
John  so  solemnly  affirms  that  God  is  love,  shall  we  not  say 
that  we  must  enlarge  our  small  notions  of  fatherhood,  our 
weak  dreams  of  love,  and  remodel  them  on  what  we  know 
of  God's?  This  is  the  thought  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
these  modern  conceptions  of  God's  relation  to  sin  over 
which  Mr.  Dale  mourns.  It  is  the  thought  that  the  father 
implies  the  law-giver,  the  magistrate,  the  judge,  and  that, 
therefore,  all  the  relations  which  God  sustains  to  man  are 
comprehended  and  perfected  in  the  fatherly  relation.  It 
has  become  an  intolerable  doctrine,  that  the  rectoral  char- 
acter of  God  is  something  which  must  be  superadded  to  the 
fatherly,  in  order  to  explain  certain  portions  of  His  ways. 
In  the  place  of  that  terrible  doctrine,  which  presented  us 
with  principles  in  the  Divine  nature  struggling  for  a 
harmony,  we  have  embraced,  with  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing, the  faith  that  God  is  one,  and  that,  therefore, 
what  God  expresses,  manifests,  develops  before  man,  as 
Ruler  and  Judge,  must  inhere  in  what  He  is  in  Himself  as 
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Love,  which  is  the  essential  Life  in  which  all  Sis  qualities 
inhere,  and  of  which  they  are  the  forms  of  manifestation. 
God  is  not  become  to  ns  less  a  Being  of  Righteousness 
because  we  have  come  to  hold  that  what  He  does  He  does 
always  as  a  Father ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  conception 
of  Him  as  an  Infinite  Father  necessarily  includes  the  integ- 
rity and  justice  of  an  Infinite  Ruler  and  Judge.  All  that 
it  excludes  is  the  old  idea,  to  which  Mr.  Dale  seems  to 
cling,  of  God's  moral  authority  being  exercised  solely  in  indi- 
cation of  His  infinite  greatness,  without  any  regard  to  its 
reformatory  effect  on  the  object  of  it.  It  includes  "the 
awful  majesty  of  His  moral  authority,"  but  sees  in  the 
severest  exercise  of  such  authority,  not  destructive,  but 
disciplinary  and  remedial,  chastisement. 

Moreover,  the  modern  conception  of  God  as  Righteousness 
in  relation  to  sin  has  in  it  factors  to  which  the  attitude  Cal- 
vinism would  cherish  towards  the  Eternal  Equity  must  inev- 
itably surrender,  which  must  revolutionize  the  entire  outlook, 
and,  indeed,  change  the  base  of  theology.  Mr.  Dale  makes 
no  mention  of  them  whatever,  though,  in  estimating  the 
altered  tone  of  Congregational  ministers  on  sin  in  the  light 
of  God's  authority,  they  ought  assuredly  to  be  considered  as 
essential  evidence.  We  may  express  what  we  mean  in  one 
word :  There  are  physiological  aspects  of  sin  which,  even  at 
the  cost  of  being  accused  of  making  light  of  sin,  impose  upon 
us  the  solemn  duty  of  guarding  against  the  vague  and  indis- 
criminate way  of  talking  about  human  wickedness  and 
"  God's  offended  majesty,"  God's  "  burning  indignation," 
God's  "awful  wrath,"  in  which  so  many  thoughtlessly  in- 
dulge, from  which  Mr.  Dale  himself  is  not  free.  Be  it  said, 
with  the  deepest  reverence,  but  with  an  utter  conviction  of 
its  justice,  that  the  temper  of  Divine  Righteousness  towards 
the  sins  of  men  must  depend  upon  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  born ;  the  tendencies,  passions, 
and  forces  they  have  brought  them  by  inheritance  and  with- 
out their  own  volition;  the  opportunities  of  mental  and 
moral  education  within  their  knowledge  and  control;  the 
ten    thousand  influences   which  surround  them   from   the 
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cradle  to  the  grave.  The  relations  of  physiological  and 
physical  environments  to  morality  are  only  now  beginning 
to  be  understood ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  substitution 
of  tender  for  stern  views  of  the  Divine  treatment  of  sin, 
which  Mr.  Dale  thinks  is  a  sign  of  effeminacy,  is  owing,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  diflSdence  which  comes  of  our  knowing 
more  of  heredity  and  environment,  more  of  the  relations  and 
interactions  between  body  and  mind.  Seeing  how  much  of 
vice,  no  less  than  of  virtue,  comes  to  many  men  through 
avenues  which  they  did  not  open,  and  which,  in  their  case, 
it  requires  an  almost  superhuman  power  to  close,  we  shrink 
from  the  old  Calvinistic  assumptions  of  a  Divine  moral  author- 
ity that  paid  no  regard  to  the  humanly  inscrutable  causes  and 
degrees  of  sins,  but  swept  down  upon  each  and  all  remorse- 
lessly, and  of  a  Divine  Righteousness,  stem,  vindictive,  un- 
tempered  by  mercy,  whose  genius  was  terror  instead  of  the 
perfect  love  that  casts  out  fear. 

The  same  influences  which  have  effected  a  change  in  the 
conceptions  of  God  in  the  theology  of  Congregationalists 
have  altered  the  way  of  thinking  about  Christ.  Mr.  Dale 
observes,  with  sorrow,  that,  "for  thirty  years,  at  least,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  human 
aspects  of  His  [Christ's]  character  and  history."  There  has, 
he  qualifyingly  adds,  been  no  faltering  in  the  faith  "  with 
which  we  acknowledge  Him  as  . . .  the  Creator  of  all  things." 
We  should  doubt  whether  the  latter  belief  is  held  with  the 
power  ^and  energy  of  old.  The  predominating  tendency  to 
bring  into  elevation  the  humanity  of  Christ  must  have  weak- 
ened the  vitality  of  the  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Creator ;  and 
we  believe  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  show  that  to  believe 
Him  to  be  "the  first-bom  of  every  creature  "  is  not  compati- 
ble with  a  real,  unwavering  faith  that  He  is  also  the  Maker 
of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Mr.  Dale  himself  uncon- 
•sciously  testifies  to  the  decline  of  the  belief  in  Christ  as  the 
Creator,  when  he  declares  that  the  reverence  which  ought  to 
go  with  it  is  absent.  There  accompanies  it,  in  many  ways, 
a  defective  reverence  for  Christ.  Again  we  would  ask  Mr. 
Dale  to  follow  up  this  current  to  its  fountain.     Has  there 
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not,  from  the  age  of  the  Puritan  theology,  been  too  exclusive 
a  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  to  remove  him 
out  of  and  above  human  relations,  to  surround  him  with 
a  majesty  and  glory  that  have  hidden  the  truth  of  his  being 
made  like  unto  his  brethren ;  to  render  to  him  the  worship 
which  he  himself  taught  us  is  due  to  God  alone ;  to  relegate 
to  the  region  of  silence  those  aspects  in  which  he  is  allied 
with  humanity,  and  to  emphasize  those  in  which  Calvinism 
would  separate  him  from  our  nature  ?  As  a  result,  has  there 
not  been  " a  defective  reverence  "  for  God?  Has  not  God 
been  subordinated  to  Christ,  and  the  Father  lost  sight  of  in 
the  Son?  Mr.  Dale  will  probably  admit  that  the  accentua- 
tion of  Christ's  humanity  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
awakening  of  men  to  the  fact  that  the  undue  stress  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  his  Deity  had 
well-nigh  buried  in  oblivion  the  inspiring  truth  of  his  per- 
fect manhood.  Mr.  Dale  still  cherishes  the  spirit  which  — 
in  perfect  logical  consistence  with  the  Calvinistic  theology, 
it  is  true,  but  —  really  and  practically  banishes  God  from 
human  life.  He  holds  that  there  cannot  be  "  any  intelligent 
trust  in  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  where  he  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  race.  Unless  men  feel 
that  the  law  of  which  sin  is  the  transgression  is  the  law  of 
Christ,  they  cannot  trust  Christ  to  pardon  them."  On  which 
we  simply  say  that  the  cultivation  of  such  modes  of  thinking 
about  Christ  as  "  the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  race,"  and  about  the 
eternal  laws  of  righteousness  as  "  the  laws  of  Christ,"  carry 
with  them  the  transfer  of  moral  authority  and  sovereignty 
from  God  to  Christ,  and  the  proscription  of  the  Father  from 
near  relations  with  humanity.  Mr.  Dale,  in  his  desire  to 
crown  Christ  as  King,  dethrones  God. 

Mr.  Dale  proceeds  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
Evangelical  doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  been  surrendered. 
"What  is  known  as  the  commercial  view,"  he  tells  us,  "as 
abandoned."  There  are  many  ministerial  and  lay  Congre- 
gationalists  to  whom  "it  seems  impossible  to  discover  even 
the  rudiments  of  any  theory  of  the  relations  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin."     Mr.  Dale  asks 
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for  information  as  to  the  number  who  cannot  acknowledge 
any  such  relation,  and  who  believe  that  Christ's  death  "  was 
only  God's  last  and  most  pathetic  appeal  to  the  human 
heart."  We  may,  perhaps,  be  assuming  too  much  in  offering 
any  opinion  of  our  own;  but,  from  intimate  communion  with 
many  Congregational  ministers,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
many  of  them  scarcely  know  where  they  are  just  now  on 
this  subject.  Numbers  have  no  theory  at  all  of  the  atone- 
ment. They  preach  *' Christ  and  him  crucified"  very  much 
as  Channing  did,  because  they  know  that  is  truth,  whether 
it  be  the  whole  truth  or  not.  They  do  not  hold  that  as  the 
final  solution,  but,  as  it  touches,  moves,  vitalizes  humanity 
by  the  intensity  of  the  Divine  love  it  embodies,  they  accept 
it  provisionally  until  God  brings  "  more  light  and  knowledge 
out  of  his  Holy  Word."  That  is  the  mental  attitude  of  not 
a  few  of  the  younger  Congregationalist  ministers  of  to-day 
towards  the  various  theories  of  "the  cross  of  Christ,"  and  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  prevailing  bias  among  them 
is  towards  the  moral  theory.  Mr.  Dale  evidently  leans  to 
the  impression  that  the  thought  of  his  brother  ministers  is  in 
this  direction.  Bushnell  and  Dr.  Young  have  contributed 
to  produce  this  tone.  Dr.  Macleod  Campbell's  treatise  on 
the  Atonement  has  exerted  a  still  more  powerful  influence. 
We  know  perfectly  well  to  what  interpretation  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ  these  writings  would  give  a  deep  im- 
pulse ;  and,  with  all  our  respect  for  Mr.  Dale's  ability,  and 
for  the  authority  he  unquestionably  possesses  among  Con- 
gregationalists,  it  would  be  ascribing  to  him  an  intellectual 
power  he  would  be  the  first  to  deny,  were  we  to  say  that  his 
own  recent  book  on  the  Atonement  would  do  more  than 
temporarily  check — if  it  does  even  that  —  the  flow  of  ideas 
that  has  set  in  in  the  Congregational  ministry. 

The  last  subject  Mr.  Dale  speaks  of  is  "  the  future  destiny 
of  the  impenitent."  He  may  exaggerate  "the  extent  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  eternal  suffering  has  been  given  up," 
but  it  is  his  impression  "that  the  pulpits  in  which  it  is 
preached  are  comparatively  few."  The  majority  of  the 
preachers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  is 
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untenable,  "though  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  theories 
which  are  offered  in  its  stead."  Mr.  Dale  enumerates  the 
"very  wide  and  very  grave"  divisions  of  opinion  on  the 
question,  but  sums  up  by  expressing  an  inclination  to  be- 
lieve that  "  the  current  is  running  most  strongly  in  favor 
of  universal  restoration."  He  mourns  over  this,  like  the 
Scotch  theologian  who  said :  "  Dr.  So-and-So  believes  that 
everybody  will  at  last  get  to  heaven,  but  we  know  better'^ 
He  can  "  hardly  believe  that  this  is  more  than  a  temporary 
reaction  against  the  traditional  doctrine  of  eternal  torment." 
He  holds  himself  what  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown  calls  "the  mis- 
erable doctrine  of  annihilation,"  —  a  doctrine  which,  to  us, 
destroys  completely  the  old  Evangelical  idea  of  the  value  of 
man  as  man, —  which  is  the  theological  counterpart  of  philo- 
sophic materialism, —  which  creates  a  deadly  spiritual  caste, 
who  "  think  they  have  a  monopoly  of  spiritual  experience 
and  spiritual  destiny,"  while  the  great  mass  of  the  world  are 
mortal,  and  level  with  the  brutes, —  which  attributes  to  the 
impenitent  an  artificial  immortality  or  prolongation  of  be- 
ing solely  for  the  purpose  of  retribution, — which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
and  is  itself  but  the  half-way  house  towards  that  Kingdom 
of  God  in  which  every  prodigal  will  at  last  come  to  himself 
and  find  his  Father's  home. 

Whither  are  English  Congregationalists  going?  The 
paper  we  have  briefly  reviewed  make^  it  manifest  that  their 
theology  is  passing  into  new  phases.  The  old  doctrines 
are  gone  —  past  all  recall.  Pulpit  and  pew  are  "feeling 
their  way"  somewhere.  No  resolutions  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  can  hinder  their  moving  on.  No  eai-th- 
works  of  doctrinal  afl&rmations,  such  as  were  thrown  up  last 
May,  can  arrest  the  tide.  Those  earthworks  notwithstand- 
ing, the  river  rolls  on.  They  will  prove  no  more  effectual 
barriers  than  previous  erections  which  are  now  so  quietly 
forsaken.  They  were  the  work  of  a  period  of  scare,  and 
when  the  scare  has  passed  away  it  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
an  unwise  policy  to  rear  them  up.  They  were  the  work  of 
the  spirit  of  fear,  and  when  the  spirit  of  fear  has  given  place 
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to  the  spirit  of  trust  it  will,  perhaps,  be  felt  to  have  been  a 
real  infidelity  to  have  established  them  and  trusted  them  as 
fortifications  against  a  new  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  decla- 
ration of  1833,  which,  year  after  year,  has  been  prefaced  to 
the  Congregational  Year-Booh^  has  been  long  ago  silently 
relegated  to  that  province  of  the  intellect  which  is  the  home 
of  beliefs  its  adherents  may  not  have  actually  rejected,  but 
are  quite  willing  to  forget.  Th^  resolutions  of  1878  will 
share  the  same  umegretted  fate ;  and  by  and  by  it  will  be 
voted  a  weakness,  a  distrust  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  have 
foimulated  and  passed  what  is  equivalent  to  a  creed  against 
the  freedom  and  variety  of  thought  that  have  play  in  the 
body.  The  Still  Small  Voice  of  faith  in  God,  and  of  faith 
in  the  Spirit  that  leads  us  into  Truth,  and  of  faith  in  the 
Future,  will  be  heard  when  the  whirlwind  of  terror  has 
died  away ;  and,  in  tones  that  constrain  obedience,  it  will 
bid  Congregationalists  go  forward.  And  go  forward  they 
will.  The  tactics  of  May  last  are  having  their  day ;  but 
they  will  cease  to  be,  pressed  out  by  the  larger  and  broader 
spirit  against  which  they  were  directed.  The  effort  to  lay 
down  a  creed  as  the  accepted  form  and  limit  of  Congrega- 
tional beliefs  cannot  exclude  all  further  teaching  of  God's 
Spirit;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  just  now  history  will 
repeat  itself;  and  that,  as  in  every  similar  instance  in  the 
past,  reverence  for  the  Divine  Teacher  will  save  Congrega- 
tionalism from  confining  His  highest  possible  inspirations  to 
resolutions  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  will  inspire  it 
to  renew  its  life  with  the  truth  that 

— "  the  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways." 

What  Congiegationalism  wants,  and  what  it  must  come  to, 
is,  first,  complete  freedom  from  credal  trust-deeds ;  and,  sec- 
ond, complete  freedom,  also,  from  the  centralizing  and  legisla- 
tive tendencies  of  its  Union.  Give  it  air  in  which  it  may  beat 
its  wings,  free  entirely  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  it 
will  add  clear,  untrembling  notes  to  the  melody  in  which  God 
blends  the  individual  voices  that  sound  to  us  discordant. 

S.  Flbtcheb  Williams. 
LrvBBPOOL,  Eng. 
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OLD  THINGS  AND  NEW.* 

From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 
Then  said  Jesns  nnto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?  Then  Simon  Peter  answered 
him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thon  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.— JoHir  vi., 
66,67,68. 

Days  like  this,  in  which  the  hopes  of  many  hearts  and  the 
toils  of  many  years  are  crowned  at  last  with  full  success, 
naturally  invite  to  retrospect  and  reflection.  No  new  thing, 
suddenly  and  without  preparation,  ever  greets  our  aston- 
ished eyes;  the  present  has  always  its  roots  in  the  past,  and 
whatever  justification  and  explanation  it  needs  must  be 
sought  for  there.  And  this  is  the  more  manifest  to  me 
because  I  do  not  come  to  you  to-day  as  a  mere  stranger, 
invited  by  your  kindness  to  give  fit  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings of  this  great  religious  festival,  but  as  one  who  has 
shared  with  you  the  labors  and  expectations  of  many  past 
years,  and  has  therefore  the  right  to  make  his  own  to-day's 
joy,  also.  For  I  can  never  forget  that  the  welcome  which 
first  greeted  me  on  my  actual  entrance  upon  the  Christian 
ministry  was  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  home  which,  in  a 
sense,  this  church  renews  and  replaces;  and  the  Sunday 
evening  in  November,  now  twenty-eight  years  ago,  on  which 
I  first  came  down  to  conduct  religious  worship  in  the  school 
hard  by,  is  stiU  fresh  in  my  memory.  And  in  these  years 
how  many  changes  have  passed  over  us  and  within  us  I  We 
are  other  men  in  another  world,  thinking  new  thoughts, 
moved  by  fresh  hopes,  going  in  and  out  with  other  com- 
rades. Even  those  for  whom  the  scene  of  life  has  never 
shifted,  and  who  all  the  time  have  gone  about  the  same 
streets  and  looked  upon  the  familial*  fields,  miss  many  old 
faces,  and  have  learned  to  live  with  many  new  ones ;  and 
around  these  walls,  bright  in  their  virgin  beauty,  flit  for  the 
instructed  eye  forms  once  beloved,  and  the  echo  of  well- 
known  voices  murmurs  in  the  ear  of  the  heart.  Some  of  us 
have  ripened  and  some  grown  old  in  these  years;  it  is  well 
if,  while  we  have  learned  to  limit  our  expectations  and  to 

•Sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Flowery  Field  Church  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 19, 1878. 
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distrust  our  powers,  we  have  kept  a  firm  faith  in  God  and 
goodness,  and  have  yet  some  energy  of  service  left  for  the 
only  Master  worth  serving ;  and  a  younger  generation  has 
grown  up  at  our  side,  who,  as  yet,  look  out  upon  the  world 
with  eager  and  joyful  eyes,  and  are  rightly  impatient  with 
our  sadder  and  more  cautious  wisdom.  Many  men  have 
labored  in  this  corner  of  God's  field,  and  the  little  furrow 
that  I  did  but  begin  to  draw  has  been  lengthened  and 
repeated  till,  by  careful  husbandry  and  the  kindly  help  of 
spiritual  storm  and  sunshine,  the  land  laughs  with  harvest. 
And  still  a  sense  of  change  is  on  us,  greater  than  these 
things  will  account  for.  There  are  quiet  periods  of  human 
thought  and  faith,  of  which  the  end  differs  little  from  the 
beginning,  and  all  whose  course  is  marked  by  slow  progress 
and  gentle  transitions ;  and,  again,  periods  which  are  true 
turning  points,  veritable  revolutions,  in  which  the  changes 
of  a  century  are  compressed  into  a  few  years,  and  men 
thenceforward  find  themselves  severed,  as  by  a  hemisphere 
of  sea,  from  the  knowledge  and  hopes  of  their  youth.  Such 
a  time,  with  its  new,  half-blinding  light,  its  discouraging 
darkness,  its  swift  transitions  of  thought,  its  destruction  of 
old  ideals,  its  opening  up  of  fresh  prospects,  its  bewildering 
accumulations  of  knowledge,  its  refined  distinctions  and 
dogmatic  inferences,  we  seem  to  have  been  living  through. 
Can  you  wonder  that  all  these  things  are  present  to  my 
mind  to-day,  when  I  am  irresistibly  compelled  to  throw 
myself  back  to  what  I  was,  and  what  I  thought  and  hoped 
at  the  very  beginning  of  my  ministry?  I  cannot  tell  in 
detail  the  intellectual  and  religious  story  of  this  period ;  if 
nothing  else,  at  least  time  would  fail  me  for  such  a  task. 
But  one  lesson  appropriate  to  our  purpose  to-day  seems 
strongly  borne  in  upon  my  mind  by  these  recollections ;  bear 
with  me  if,  in  trying  to  enforce  it,  my  thoughts  take  some- 
what of  a  retrospective  turn. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  one  leading  idea  that  held  posses- 
sion of  our  minds  was  that  of  the  continuity  of  revelation. 
We  were  unwilling  to  believe  that  God's  communication 
with  man  had  ever  ceased.     We  could  not  assent  to  the 
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statement  that  his  relations  to  a  chosen  holy  race  differed  in 
kind  from  his  relations  to  humanity  at  large.  We  found 
the  ground  and  the  possibility  of  those  relations  in  the 
common  possession  by  mankind  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and 
we  asserted,  with  what  we  thought  a  just  iteration,  and  in 
every  variety  of  phrase,  that  the  pure  heart  could  always  see 
him,  and  that  he  never  refused  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
humble  and  open  soul.  At  the  same  time  we  acknowledged 
that  the  divine  methods  changed  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
man  to  man ;  that  revelation  was  now  a  more  vivid  and 
intense  illumination,  now  a  milder  and  more  diffused  light ; 
that  the  language  in  which  God  spoke  directly  to  the  con- 
science of  the  prophet  was  hardly  that  in  which  Nature 
addressed  herself  to  the  understanding  of  the  philosopher ; 
that  each  period  of  human  development  had  its  own  aspect 
of  truth,  and  its  own  way  of  apprehending  it.  Still,  all 
these  ideas  only  formed  part  of  one  great  conception,  which 
worked  upon  us  with  strong  fascination,  inasmuch  as  it 
seemed  to  gather  up  all  the  facts  of  man's  relation  to  divine 
truth,  and  to  penetrate  and  illuminate  them  with  one  light. 
No  longer  was  there  any  real  distinction  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  From  one  point  of  view  all  religion 
was  revealed ;  from  another  it  was  seen  to  be  on  that 
accoimt  only  more  profoundly  natural.  Jehovah  was  indeed 
with  his  ancient  people,  training  them  to  be  the  world's 
religious  teacher,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  instructing 
the  Greek  in  the  secret  of  beauty,  and  imprinting  upon  the 
Roman  the  methods  of  government  and  of  law.  Nor  had 
this  process  ever  been  intermitted  or  found  an  end ;  we,  too, 
were  a  chosen  people,  slowly  beating  out  a  world  task; 
every  single  soul  among  us  had  a  side  towards  God,  as  a 
flower  turns  its  face  to  the  sun ;  and  Christ  was  the  first- 
born among  many  brethren,  in  whose  ranks  we,  too,  took  a 
real,  if  an  humble  place.  And  all  this  was  the  work  of  that 
one  and  the  self-same  Spirit  of  God,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will.  That  was  the  true  light,  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  are  in  the  least  disposed  to 
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retract  anything  of  our  full  and  frank  acceptance  of  this  great 
truth,  or  are  one  whit  ashamed  of  the  devoted  allegiance  which 
we  have  paid  to  it.  Still  it  may  be  well  to  note  its  eflBcacy 
in  casting  us  loose  from  old  moorings.  None  of  the  systems 
of  doctrine  which  rest  upon  long-descended  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority can  live  with  it,  for  they  are  necessarily  exclusive,  it 
necessarily  inclusive.  But  it  tolerates  as  little  those  which 
have  their  basis  in  biblical  infallibility,  for  its  Bible  is  the 
whole  of  human  literature,  and  its  prophets  are  of  every  nation 
and  church.  Wherever  it  discerns  truth  it  recognizes  divine 
revelation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  so-called  reve- 
lation it  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  some  mixture  of 
human  error.  And,  indeed,  as  its  peculiarity  was  to  throw 
us  back  upon  ourselves  for  religious  truth,  to  bid  us  look  for 
God  in  the  mirror  of  our  hearts,  and  to  listen  in  our  own 
consciences  for  the  echo  of  his  voice,  it  may  well  be  that  we 
grew  somewhat  less  careful  as  to  the  records  of  old  revela- 
tion. Why,  with  a  God  all  around  and  within  us,  shining 
upon  us  in  the  profuse  beneficence  of  Nature,  speaking  to  us 
in  living  purity  and  sweetness,  visiting  us  in  the  mysterious 
depths  of  our  own  souls,  should  we  seek  him  in  a  half-dead 
and  unintelligible  past  ?  At  all  events,  it  was  not  for  us  to 
be  uneasy  at  the  onslaught  which  an  eager  rationalistic  criti- 
cism was  making  upon  the  Bible.  "Truth  against  the 
world,"  was  our  motto;  and  even  if  Christ  were  taken 
away,  and  we  knew  not  where  the  critics  had  laid  him,  it 
was  but  the  Master's  lifeless  form  that  they  had  power  to 
touch,  and  his  spirit  could  not  cease  to  live  in  ours.  So  that 
even  if  our  thoughts  drove  us  forth  from  old  harbors  of 
refuge,  it  was  but  to  sail  the  sea  of  God's  universal  truth ; 
his  Spirit  filled  our  sails,  his  love  smiled  unchangeably 
overhead ;  who  could  doubt  the  happy  issue  of  the  voyage  ? 
The  essence  of  this  thought,  you  will  observe,  is  a  revolt 
from  authority  without  to  authority  within.  Historical  rev- 
elation is  the  record  of  the  spiritual  experiences  of  others : 
henceforth  we  were  to  rely  chiefly  upon  our  own.  Like 
Job,  we  had  heard  of  God  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear :  now 
with  our  own  eyes  we  were  to  see  him.     And  yet,  as  we 
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look  back,  it  is  plain  that  the  temper  of  the  times  was  hardly 
favorable  to  such  a  consummation,  and  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  period  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  out 
upon  all  flesh,  in  which  young  men  saw  visions  and  old  men 
dreamed  dreams ;  for  physical  science  was  coming  in  like  a 
flood,  and  with  it  that  materialistic  form  of  philosophy 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  very  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  religion.  What  men  will  hereafter  recollect  this 
quarter  of  a  century  for  is,  that  it  gave  birth  to  the  Origin 
of  Species;  the  word  and  the  thought  which  it  has  be- 
queathed to  human  speculations,  perhaps  to  the  remotest 
generation,  is  Evolution.  But,  pregnant  as  that  conception 
is,  and  is  still  more  destined  to  be,  it  is  for  our  present 
purpose  only  the  last  outcome  and  completest  expression  of 
a  series  of  intellectual  influences  which  have  been  pro- 
foundly modifying  the  conditions  of  religious  thought.  Do 
you  say  that  science,  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  the  character 
of  certitude,  is  God's  revelation  of  himself  to  this  latter  age, 
and  that,  in  conformity  with  our  own  principle,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  listen,  and  to  shape  our  course  accordingly?  Yes, 
I  know  it ;  I  believe  it.  But  then  the  reconciliation  of  old 
and  new  necessitates  a  change  of  position  on  our  part,  and 
the  very  question  is,  In  what  direction,  and  how  far  ?  And 
what  I  have  profoundly  felt  myself,  and  want  to  make  you 
see,  is  that  these  new  thoughts,  which  we  cannot  resist  and 
would  not  resist  if  we  could,  so  long  as  they  are  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  universe,  are  hardly  favorable  to  that 
adventurous  voyage  of  the  spirit,  of  which  I  spoke  but  now. 
I  need  to  feel  all  about  me  a  moving,  throbbing,  divine  life ; 
and  science  forces  upon  me  the  thought  of  universal  and 
inexorable  law.  I  want  a  God  who  is  immanent  in  Nature 
and  the  soul,  besetting  me  behind  and  before,  touching  me 
at  every  point  of  my  existence ;  and  the  only  Deity  for  whom 
evolution  leaves  room  to  work  is  one  who,  infinite  ages  ago, 
breathed  into  the  primeval  fire-cloud  the  qualities  which 
have  issued  in  to-day's  changing  world.  I  want  a  Father  of 
my  spirit,  who  shall  know  my  frame  and  remember  that  I 
am  but  dust ;  and  when  I  look  out  upon  the  world  which  he 
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has  made,  and  strive  to  see  there  the  smile  of  a  universal 
beneficence,  I  am  met  by  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which  aver  that  the  universe  of 
animated  Nature  is  one  vast  carnival  of  slaughter,  and  that 
the  strong  everywhere,  without  remission  and  without 
remorse,  trample  the  weak  under  foot.  It  is  the  necessity 
of  my  theory  that  I  should  feel  that  my  nature  is  open  to 
the  gracious  influence  of  God,  and  that  he  should  draw  me 
to  himself,  as  the  sun  draws  the  tides  upon  the  sea ;  but  the 
fashionable  science  tells  me  that  I  am,  and  must  be,  what 
my  physical  constitution  makes  me,  and  that  I  depend,  not 
upon  any  divine  visitations,  but  upon  the  collocation  of  the 
atoms  of  my  brain.  For  all  growth  and  vividness  of  moral 
life,  it  is  essential  that  I  should  be  conscious  of  a  faculty  of 
choice,  and  be  able  to  take  God's  side  in  the  ever-ringing 
battle  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  fight 
and  my  own  share  in  it  are  no  delusion,  but  what  earth 
holds  of  most  real  and  most  momentous ;  and  I  learn  that  I 
am  only  a  more  cunningly  contrived  automaton  than  any  I 
can  myself  make,  and  that  my  very  consciousness  is  but  a 
falsehood  that  needs  to  be  analyzed  into  truth.  I  must,  if  I 
am  to  believe  anything,  believe  that  the  good  that  is  in  the 
world  and  in  humanity  outweighs  the  ill,  and  will,  as  the 
years  roll  on,  outweigh  it  more  and  more ;  and  the  newest 
philosophy  assures  me  that  all  is  for  the  worst  in  the  worst 
of  all  possible  worlds ;  that  for  ourselves  it  were  far  better 
not  to  be ;  and  that  the  euthanasia  of  mankind  will  be  the 
unremembered  extinction  of  the  race.  What  leaden  clouds 
overspread  the  heavens  now,  and  how  angry  are  the  waves 
beneath  us  I  And  the  haven  where  we  would  be  is  very  far 
off,  and  only  now  and  then  through  the  driving  tempest  can 
we  catch  the  glimmering  of  a  pilot  star. 

Our  religious  method,  then,  however  founded  on  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  great  and  necessary  truth,  as  I  must  always 
believe  it  to  be,  has  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
It  not  only  is  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  is 
very  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  it.  It  moves  against  the 
current  of  its  prevailing  thought,  and  seems  to  contradict 
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its  fevorite  speculations.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  a 
return  to  natural  religion,  and  natural  religion  never  has 
had  more  diflBculty  in  holding  its  ground  than  now.  Even 
if  it  is  fair  to  say  that  physical  Nature  still  lends  itself  to  a 
theistic  interpretation,  the  God  it  offers  us  is  a  great  First 
Cause ;  and  the  God  we  want  is  a  father,  closer  to  us  than 
breathing  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet,  of  a  very  perfect 
holiness  and  a  very  tender  love.  And  when  we  turn  from 
physical  Nature  to  our  own  souls,  do  we  find  him  there  ? 
The  question  is  one  that  is  very  hard  to  answer ;  for  we  are 
children  of  a  family,  members  in  a  long  spiritual  succession, 
heirs  of  the  accumulated  religious  wealth  of  centuries ;  and 
of  many  of  our  most  cherished  possessions  we  cannot  accu- 
rately tell  the  history.  Some  elements  of  our  inner  life  are 
due,  no  doubt,  to  direct  divine  communion,  and  are,  so  to 
speak,  native  to  the  soil ;  some  we  can  trace  to  Athens  or  to 
Rome,  to  the  groves  of  the  Academy  or  the  shadow  of  the 
Porch ;  some  the  inspiration  of  niodern  science  has  breathed 
into  us,  and  belong  to  its  larger  outlook  on  the  universe. 
But  we  cannot  tell  what  we  owe  to  prophet  and  psalmist 
and  Christ,  because  we  have  never  lived  without  them. 
They  have  in  great  degree  created  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  drew  our  earliest,  and  shall  draw  our  latest,  breath ;  we 
cannot  put  ourselves  out  of  their  school  by  any  efforts  of  our 
own;  often  when  we  are  most  persistently  minded  to  speak 
a  Gentile  and  a  worldly  tongue,  our  language  is  still  the 
language  of  Zion.  And  so,  when  we  ask  ourselves  whether 
such  profound  and  operative  faith  in  a  living  and  a  loving 
God  as  we  possess  is  wholly  due  to  our  spiritual  instinct, 
and  comes  of  the  direct  contact  of  the  divine  with  our  own 
nature,  we  can  give,  I  think,  no  accurate  answer.  But  for 
myself,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that  I  have  a  less  unbounded 
faith  in  my  own  spiritual  instincts  than  I  once  had.  I  find 
it  very  hard  to  go  "  sounding  on  a  dim  and  perilous  way," 
through  such  shoals  and  quicksands  of  religious  thought  as 
I  have  described,  if  I  am  to  have  no  better  pilotage  than  my 
own.  And  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  abso- 
lute religious  individualism  in  my  own  case,  I  like  still  less 
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what  I  see  of  it  in  others.  I  know  that  I  can  only  judge 
them  from  the  outside,  and  therefore  I  would  jealously 
guard  myself  from  harsh  words.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  concurrently  with  the  attempt  to  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  past,  to  abjure  all  discipleship,  to  claim  the  full  inheri- 
tance of  our  individual  humanity,  to  stand  single  souls 
before  God,  there  steal  over  us  a  certain  coldness  and  hard- 
ness and  arrogance  of  heai*t.  We  lose  in  awe-stricken  rever- 
ence, and  humble  self-distrust,  and  quick  comprehension  of 
our  fellow-men.  In  becoming  an  inflexible  law  to  ourselves, 
we  begin  to  assume  that  we  are  a  law  to  others  too.  It  is 
not  always  those  who  claim  to  stand  absolutely  alone  with 
God  in  the  spiritual  world  who  are  most  completely  filled 
and  humbled  by  his  presence. 

For,  again,  a  lesson  of  the  newer  time,  truer  than  any  I 
have  mentioned,  is  that  the  absolute  individuality  of  man  is 
a  metaphysical  fiction;  that,  however  we  may  isolate  any 
single  man  for  philosophical  observation  and  analysis,  we  do 
it  always  under  peril  of  serious  eiTor ;  and  that  no  man  can 
be  adequately  understood  until  he  is  looked  at  in  a  social 
aspect.  How  true  this  is  in  religion,  a  moment's  thought 
will  assure  you.  I  have  said  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
shake  oureelves  loose  from  the  influences  of  our  spiritual 
ancestry.  Expatiate  as  we  will  in  foreign  lands,  philosophi- 
cal or  religious,  we  cannot  be  genuine  Buddhists,  or  specu- 
late in  the  true  Platonic  school,  or  sing  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig  Veda,  or  adore  the  majesty  of  Allah  in  the  mosque,  as 
those  who  are  to  the  manner  born.  And  yet,  in  virtue  of 
the  central  idea  with  which  I  am  dealiog,  we  have  a  true 
relation  to  every  one  of  these ;  and  we  are  citizens  of  the 
spiritual  world.  No  faith  is  quite  unintelligible  to  us;  all 
aspiration  after  goodness  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  our 
hearts.  Yet  what  does  the  fact  of  universal  affinity  mean — 
coupled  with  the  other  fact  that  while  we  own  it  we  are 
conscious  of  a  more  and  a  less — but  that  there  is  somewhere 
a  line  of  spiritxial  affiliation  to  which  we  belong  in  a  special 
sense,  and  that  with  all  our  cosmopolitan  sympathies  we 
have  a  genuine  home  of  the  soul  ?     The  more  I  study  the 
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workings  of  my  own  heart  and  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind, the  deeper  is  my  conviction  that  we  were  never  made 
to  stand  alone.  It  is  part  of  the  ordinance  of  God  that  the 
weak  should  lean  upon  the  strong,  and  the  irresolute  upon 
the  steadfast ;  that  dim  vision  should  be  helped  by  clear  and 
keen  sight ;  that  one  man  being  lifted  up  should  draw  many 
unto  him.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  every  human  soul 
should  have  its  direct  access  to  God,  and  speak  with  him 
face  to  face,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  humanity.  But  it  is  also 
natural  and  right  that  poets  should  sing,  and  philosophers 
meditate,  and  prophets  preach,  and  Christ  suffer,  and  that 
all  men  should  rejoice  in  their  light  and  share  the  secret  of 
their  strength. 

For  coupled  with  my  conviction  that  the  spiritual  instinct 
is  practically  universal  among  men,  is  my  conviction  that  it 
exists  in  every  variety  of  intensity.  Yet  if  its  degrees  shade 
each  into  every  other  by  gradations  of  infinite  subtlety, 
there  are  two  main  manifestations  of  the  spiritual  instinct 
which  may  be  broadly  distinguished,  one  as  the  instinct  of 
the  prophet,  the  other  as  the  instinct  of  the  disciple. 
Though  one  is  very  rare  and  one  very  common,  they  are 
identical  in  kind.  Their  method  is  essentially  one.  They 
are  concerned  with  the  same  infinite  object.  But  while  the 
peculiarity  of  the  prophet's  instinct  is  —  if  it  is  allowed  to 
me  to  describe  what  is  too  far  above  me  to  have  formed 
part  of  my  own  experience  —  that  he  sees  God  face  to  face, 
and  speaks  of  him  with  the  authority  of  direct  affirmation, 
and  feels  that  his  words  are  placed  upon  his  lips  by  the  very 
Spirit  of  Truth,  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  understand, 
to  accept,  to  follow,  to  love.  No  word  that  I  say  shall  ever 
seem  to  throw  a  doubt  on  this  central  truth, — the  possibility  of 
direct  intercourse  between  any  human  soul  and  God;  indeed, 
he  chooses  his  own  prophets,  and  out  of  common  clay  moulds 
for  himself  a  mouth-piece  among  men.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  principal  worth  of  our  own  spiritual  instinct  is  not 
that  it  enables  us  to  understand  those  who  have  a  keener 
vision  of  the  soul.  We  are  of  one  race  with  the  great  ones 
of  the  religious  world,  and  we  know  the  language  which 
11 
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they  speak.  We  can  follow  them  into  secret  places  of  God 
to  which  we  could  not  have  found  the  way  for  ourselves. 
Our  hesitating  affirmations  became  bold  in  their  certitude, 
our  doubting  faith  clear  in  their  sight.  And  I  —  I  speak  for 
myself  alone  —  have  long  ago  found  out  that  I  belong  to  the 
number  of  those  who  cannot  stand  upright,  but  are  content 
and  joyful  to  lean  upon  another.  Neither  prophet  nor  son 
of  a  prophet  am  I ;  such  spiritual  instinct  as  I  have  leads  me 
to  the  feet  of  a  Master.  Again,  I  bate  not  one  jot  of  the  full 
and  unqualified  assertion  of  the  universal  work  of  the  Spirit ; 
I  have  learned,  I  am  ready  to  learn,  in  any  school ;  no  truth 
can,  I  trust,  come  amiss  to  me ;  no  sweetness  and  whiteness 
of  life  fail  to  call  out  my  homage  and  my  love.  But  I  cannot 
forget  the  rock  whence  I  was  hewn,  and  the  pit  whence  I 
was  digged.  Of  all  teachers,  one  speaks  to  me  with  clearest 
and  most  persuasive  voice.  Of  all  lives,  one  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  lived  most  abidingly  upon  the  mount  of  God.  Of 
all  moral  forces  that  have  lifted  and  purified  the  world,  one 
seems  to  me  strongest,  most  lasting,  freest  from  human  alloy. 
In  this  light  alone  I  can  decipher  the  history  of  the  past ; 
in  this  hope  alone  I  can  look  forward  with  calm  trust  to  the 
future.  And  when  in  spirit  I  see  my  Master  standing  sadly 
in  the  way,  watching  the  retreating  forms  of  those  who  are 
no  longer  willing  to  walk  with  him,  and  the  appealing  ques- 
tion strikes  my  ear.  Wilt  thou  also  go  away  ?  I  answer,  like 
Simon  Peter,  out  of  the  strength  of  a  mature  conviction  and 
the  energy  of  a  full  heart,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  I  go  ?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

But  to  what  Christ  will  you  go  ?  I  seem  to  hear  some  ask 
confidently,  almost  scornfully.  Criticism  has  broken  into  a 
thousand  fragments  the  mirror  in  which  the  world  once  saw 
the  divine  image  reflected,  and  no  ingenuity  of  counter 
criticism,  no  ardor  and  simplicity  of  faith,  can  ever  repair  it. 
Are  you  sure  that  the  words  which  seem  to  float  to  you  over 
the  ages,  from  the  Palestine  of  the  first  century,  are  really 
Christ's  words?  Can  you  frame  for  yourself  any  reasonable, 
consistent  image  of  Jesus,  which  shall  stir  your  conscience 
and  awake  your  love,  not  as  a  divine  image,  but  as  the  reality 
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of  a  living  man  ?  I  admit  that  these  words  raise  a  genuine 
diflSculty,  and  yet  hardly  so  great  a  one  as  appears  at  first 
sight.  I  do  not  think  that  negative  criticism  has  accom- 
plished quite  as  much  as  it  thinks  it  has ;  the  broken  mirror 
was  that  of  a  clear  pool,  which  had  indeed  suffered  strong 
disturbance,  but  is  settling  down  again  into  somethinjr  like 
its  old  serenity.  The  words?  No,  I  do  not  believe  the 
words  because  they  come  to  me  from  these  lips  or  those, 
which  other  authority  bids  me  credit  with  a  divine  message, 
but  because  they  themselves  touch  my  heart,  and  pierce  my 
conscience,  and  teach  me  the  secret  of  existence,  and  bear 
the  test  of  living,  as  do  no  others.  No  doubt  they  would 
lose  something  of  their  force  and  persuasiveness,  could  I  con- 
ceive them  divorced  from  that  pure  and  strong  life  of  which 
they  now  seem  to  me  the  natural  expression ;  each  rounds 
off  and  completes  the  other,  and  together  they  make  up  a 
divinely  symmetrical  whole.  And  to  the  question,  Is  it  still 
possible  to  find  in  the  Gospels  an  image  of  Christ  which 
shall  touch  the  general  conscience  as  a  divine  and  yet  an 
intensely  human  ideal?  I  reply  that  men  have  done  it  all 
through  the  Christian  centuries,  and  are  doing  it  every  day. 
Brethren,  if  Christ  does  not  reach  and  find  you,  no  words  of 
mine  can  make  him  do  it.  I  can  but  pass  by,  sorrowing  that 
your  spiritual  sky  wants  its  sun.  But  to  the  majority  of 
men  the  old,  old  story  has  not  lost  its  power  of  fascination  ; 
saints  lose  themselves  in  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  philoso- 
phers admire  him  afar  off ;  common  people  hear  him  gladly  ; 
little  children  draw  near  to  him  and  are  not  repelled ;  hard 
hearts  are  still  melted  by  him,  and  noble  aspirations  quick- 
ened, and  stubborn  sorrows  charmed  to  peace.  This  is  his 
secret ;  if  he  cannot  do  this  he  can  do  nothing.  He  teaches 
no  comprehensive  and  compact  theology,  he  does  not  even 
expatiate  over  the  whole  field  of  morals.  He  is  a  stranger 
to  culture,  except  the  simple  wisdom  of  his  people  ;  he  lays 
no  comprehensive  grasp  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  age ;  he 
has  no  premonition  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  science.  But 
he  stretches  out  arms  of  unspeakable  compassion,  and  cries, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
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will  give  you  rest."     And  they  come,  and  his  promise  is  ful- 
filled. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  thinking 
that  we  are  to  hold  fast  to  our  Christianity  in  defiance  and 
distrust  of  modern  knowledge  and  culture.  Much  rather 
would  I  advocate  a  more  complete  amalgamation  of  the  two 
than  has  ever  yet  taken  place.  Not  only  would  I  accept  in 
the  fullest  and  frankest  way  whatever  science  can  prove  to 
be  true,  but  I  would  receive  it  in  a  spirit  of  devout  thank- 
fulness as  God's  characteristic  gift  to  the  age  in  which  I 
live.  The  practical  aspects  of  physical  science  are  of  ines- 
timable value  to  us,  as  teaching  us,  on  one  side  of  our  being 
at  least,  the  secret  of  natural  existence,  revealing  to  us  the 
inexorable  laws  of  Nature  to  which  we  must  submit  our- 
selves, whether  we  will  or  no ;  laying  before  us  the  homely 
wisdom  of  adapting  ourselves  to  our  environment,  and  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  achieve  the  impossible.  By  all  means 
let  us  learn  these  lessons  thoroughly ;  too  thoroughly  we 
cannot  learn  them.  Then,  also,  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  time  is  coming  at  which  we  must  recognize  far  more 
distinctly  and  decisively  than  we  now  do  that  our  highest 
life  does  not  spring  from  a  Hebrew  root  only ;  that  in  many 
phases  of  its  existence  Christianity  has  been  continually 
weakened  and  distorted  by  confinement  within  itself;  and 
that  henceforth  our  aim  should  be  to  weave  together  in  our 
life  all  brightest  and  strongest  threads  of  human  culture, 
come  from  whensoever  they  may.  At  the  revival  of  letters 
there  was  a  bitter  struggle  between  Christendom  and 
heathen  art  and  literature,  in  which  Christianity  all  but 
perished ;  till,  at  the  decisive  moment,  religion  drew  back 
within  her  own  borders,  deriving  new  strength  from  stem 
asceticism  and  an  almost  savage  earnestness,  and  the  Renais- 
sance apparently  abandoned  the  struggle,  though  only  to 
renew  it  in  another  shape,  in  the  present  aggressive  march 
of  science.  And  one  of  the  problems  that  lies  before  every 
generation  is  to  fuse  those  two  forces,  hitherto  opposing, 
into  one,  stronger  and  completer  than  either.  We  cling  to 
the  secret  of  Christ,  the  watchful  love  of  God,  the  commun- 
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ion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  all  souls,  the  strength  and  the 
happiness  of  a  self-controlled  life,  the  beauty  of  brotherly 
love,  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  self-abandonment,  the 
hope  of  higher  service  and  unending  growth  beyond  the 
grave.  We  pannot  do  without  this  faith ;  it  is  the  strength 
in  which  we  live ;  it  is  the  key  which  we  apply  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  universe.  But  why  should  we  not  com- 
bine with  it  that  free  and  graceful  Hellenic  spirit,  our  debt 
to  which  we  cannot  over-estimate,  and  should  now  repay  to 
mankind;  the  spirit  of  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
passionate  love  of  all  beauty,  and  frank  toleration  of  the 
boldest  thought,  and  a  child-like  reception  and  enjoyment  of 
whatever  good  things  God  and  Nature  give  ?  Why  cannot 
we  be  citizens  of  the  world  and  yet  liegemen  of  Christ,  pen- 
sioners of  God's  universal  bounty  to  man  through  men,  and 
yet  acknowledging  that  here,  at  the  centre  point  of  exist- 
ence, here,  in  the  quickening  spirit  of  life,  we  are  drawn 
most  closely  to  him?  I  do  not  think  that  Christianity  will 
ever  win  its  last  and  completest  victory  till  it  renounces  all 
autocratic  dreams  of  conquest.  When  the  fact  is  admitted 
and  realized  that  to  make  the  perfect  life  of  man  to-day  all 
the  past  of  our  race  must  pulsate  in  the  veins  of  each,  then 
and  then  only  will  it  be  true  that  "  there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  cirpumcised  nor  uncircumcised,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free,  but  Christ,  all  in  all,"  the  prophet  of  universal 
humanity. 

It  is,  then,  in  this  mingled  spirit  of  loving  allegiance  to  the 
past,  and  eager  anticipation  of  the  future,  that  I  solemnly 
dedicate  to-day  this  church  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
With  this  simplest  of  all  definitions  of  its  use  and  function 
in  years  to  come  its  builders  are  content ;  they  are  willing 
to  leave  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  free  to  express,  as 
seems  to  them  best  and  fittest,  the  aspirations  and  the  affec- 
tions, the  hopes  and  the  trusts,  the  penitence  and  the  praise, 
which  forever  encircle  the  throne  of  the  Infinite  Mystery, 
the  Unspeakable  Wisdom,  the  Perfect  and  Unwearied  Love. 
Old  things  pass  away ;  new  men  come,  and  new  things ;  and 
we  think  that  the  new  is  better,  or,  if  we  cannot  see  it,  at 
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least  that  God  will  make  it  so.  And  yet  the  things  that  are 
gone  were  good  and  pleasant  in  their  day;  nor  can  any 
kindly  judgment,  any  true  and  tender  heart,  ever  close  a 
chapter  of  life  without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  tempers,  if  it 
does  not  sadden,  anticipation.  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  see  in 
these  stately  and  beautiful  walls,  not  merely  a  sanctuary  for 
God's  service,  but  a  memorial  of  a  scattered  household  and 
a  home  that  is  home  no  more ;  faces  that  are  gone  rise  up 
before  me,  and  I  seem  to  speak  as  one  who  stands  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  What  better  thing  can  I  wish 
than  that  this  church  may  foster  the  old  traditions  of  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  and  sweetness  of  life ;  that  here  men 
may  learn  the  secret  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  women  of  a 
kindliness  that  never  tires;  that  here  the  little  children  may 
be  gently  led  into  all  good,  and  the  old  wait  with  cheerful 
patience  for  the  summons  of  the  Lord  I  Men  come  and  go ; 
but  duty  never  changes,  love  is  of  perpetual  obligation, 
praise  and  prayer  always  go  up  to  heaven,  Christ  still  leads 
the  onward  march,  God  never  forgets  his  children.  And  so 
we  make  our  gift,  unworthy  though  we  be,  and  it  also, — the 
changeful  to  the  Unchangeable,  the  erring  to  the  Perfect, 
the  transitory  to  the  Eternal. — Amen. 

Chablbs  Bbabd. 
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EDITORS'  NOTE-BOOK. 


CHRISTIAN  WATCHWORDS. 

There  are  certain  words,  used  by  Jesus  or  the  Apostles,  which 
have  become  so  incorporated  into  the  thought  and  life  of  our 
Christian  religion  that  they,  more  than  any  others,  stand  with  us 
as  symbols  of  its  grandest  truths,  its  deepest  affections,  and  its 
holiest  emotions.  The  baptismal  formula,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
apostolic  benediction,  as  well  as  other  scriptural  benedietions  in 
which  the  name  Christ  or  the  expression,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  used,  are  forms  of  speech  which  belong  to  this  class.  A 
writer  in  the  OhHsticm  Register^  for  whom  we  have  a  very  great 
respect,  suggests  that  we  "  dispense  with  all  such  orthodox  bene- 
dictions and  ascriptions." 

The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  them  is  that  they  have 
become  so  associated  with  doctrinal  views  which  we  cannot 
accept  that  in  using  them  we  seem  to  be  giving  our  assent  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  untrue.  Undoubtedly  they  may  be  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  false  impression.  This,  of  course, 
must  be  guarded  against  as  a  most  serious  wrong.  At  the  same 
time,  many  of  these  expressions  we  cannot  give  up  without 
giving  up  what  is  peculiarly  our  Christian  faith.  We  are  not 
merely  theists  with  philosophical  views  of  religion  and  ethics 
growing  out  of  our  belief  in  God.  Our  loftiest  faith,  our  strong- 
est convictions  of  duty,  our  most  vital  affections,  and  our  deepest 
religious  emotions  are  so  associated  with  the  life  and  the  person 
of  Jesus  that,  in  giving  up  his  name  and  the  endearing  terms 
which  connect  us  with  him,  we  seem  to  be  cutting  ourselves  off 
from  that  which  gives  to  our  Christian  faith  its  peculiar  charm 
and  its  power  over  us. 

Our  Christian  consciousness,  connecting  us  with  Jesus  in  his 
offices  of  love  and  truth,  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  by  his  life, 
his  death,  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  a  vast  deal  more 
to  us  than  any  philosophical  statement  of  the  naked  truths  which 
he  taught.  K  men  do  not  believe  in  these  expressions,  of  course 
they  cannot  use  them.  But  when  they  ask  us  who  do  believe  in 
them  to  dispense  with  them,  they  ask  us  to  make  an  omission 
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which  takes  away  from  us  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  which  must  soon  end  in  destroying 
the  Church  itself.  "They  are  only  symbols,"  it  is  said.  But 
they  are  symbols  of  something  infinitely  dear  to  the  Christian 
heart.  And  when  the  symbols  are  given  up,  it  is  because  that 
which  they  represent  is  no  longer  recognized.  "  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  has  for  us  a  wealth  of  meaning  which  no 
other  form  of  speech  conveys,  and,  in  its  connection  with  "  the 
love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  comes  with 
a  fulness  of  benediction  which  no  extempore  utterance  or  elabo- 
rate device  of  language  can  supply.  The  peculiar  aroma  of  our 
Christian  religion  breathes  itself  out  through  these  words  as 
through  no  modem  form  of  speech.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  taken  up  into  themselves  the  svf  eetest 
and  holiest  affections  of  all  true  disciples  of  Jesus  for  more  than 
fifty  generations.  They  so  enter  into  our  deepest  Christian 
consciousness,  and  so  fill  it  out  with  a  sense  of  what  is  holy  and 
heavenly  and  divine,  that  we  cannot  consent  to  separate  ourselves 
from  them. 

"  Only  a  symbol  I "  A  symbol  of  what  ?  The  cross  of  Christ, 
for  example,  —  for  what  does  it  stand  to  us?  The  symbol  of  the 
divinest  life  that  ever  appeared  on  this  earth  for  our  good,  con- 
summated and  crowned  by  death ;  and,  through  that,  appealing 
as  it  could  in  no  other  way  to  the  souls  of  men.  Its  meaning  has 
been  perverted.  It  has  been  made  to  throw  its  apparent  sanction 
over  acts  of  terrible  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  But  none  the  less, 
in  its  simple  message  of  divine  love,  forgiveness,  and  redemption, 
should  we  use  it,  till  our  souls  are  illuminated  by  it,  and  its 
spirit  shall  permeate  every  branch  of  our  religious  culture  and 
every  fibre  of  our  being. 

We  undervalue  the  efficacy  of  symbols.  They  who  would 
withdraw  or  withhold  them  from  our  churches  cannot  know  how 
sharply  they  are  wounding  the  most  sensitive,  conscientious,  and 
devout  of  their  fellow-worshippers.  All  that  most  deeply  touches 
our  hearts  and  enters  most  vitally  into  the  deep  places  of  our 
being  appeals  to  us  through  symbols.  Who  has  ever  seen  the 
face  or  the  spirit  of  Gk)d?  The  highest  words  that  we  can 
use  to  describe  him,  the  loftiest  conceptions  that  we  can  form 
of  him,  are  but  transient,  inadequate  symbols  of  what  he  is 
in  his  infinite  love  and  being.  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven," 
is  but  a  concrete  symbol,  untrue  if  we  seek  a  literal  exactness  ; 
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but  it  is  more  to  us,  and  more  truthful  too,  than  any  abstract 
term  that  the  wit  of  man  can  frame. 

They  who  would  take  away  all  symbols  from  our  religion 
little  understand  the  best  methods  of  reaching  and  training  a 
human  soul  in  the  highest  truths  and  mysteries  of  life.  Here  is 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  fascination  and  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  What  is  the  flag  of  our  country  ?  A 
piece  of  bunting, —  nothing  more.  So  it  appears  to  some  men. 
But  eighteen  years  ago,  when  our  young  men  —  the  bravest  and 
the  best  among  us  —  were  going  forth  to  die,  if  need  Jbe,  that 
their  country  might  live,  and  the  folds  of  the  nation's  flag  were 
lifted  up  to  guide  and  inspire  them,  how  poor  and  insufficient 
were  the  speeches,  however  fervid  and  eloquent,  that  were  spoken 
under  it !  There  was  a  grace,  a  freedom  in  its  motions,  a  solemn, 
uplifting  eloquence  in  its  silence,  an  appeal  to  all  that  was 
great  and  holy  in  us  as  we  looked  up  to  it,  which  mocked  all 
efforts  at  human  eloquence,  while  it  pointed  back  to  our  coun- 
try's history,  and  onward  to  centuries  of  brighter  honor  and 
glory,  telling  of  a  more  benignant  power  and  presence,  allying 
itself  more  and  more  closely  with  the  providence  and  the  laws  of 
God,  and  with  the  freedom  and  the  hopes  of  the  world. 

Far  more  than  this,  the  great  watchwords  and  symbols  of  our 
faith  reach  into  the  depths  of  our  being,  and  entwine  themselves 
around  all  that  is  holiest  and  best  within  us.  They  are  breathed 
into  our  infant  hearts  with  a  mother's  songs  and  prayers.  They 
awaken  in  our  opening  minds  the  sentiment  of  reverence.  They 
throw  a  sacred  spell  around  us  in  our  sense  of  duty.  They  impart 
a  new  sanctity  and  sweetness  to  the  marriage  tie.  They  reach 
onward  into  unseen  realms  of  being,  and  by  their  light  enable 
us  to  look  forward  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  eternal  life. 

PROF.    PEIROB's   lectures. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  more  profoundly 
impressed  by  a  scientific  lecture  than  we  were  by  Prof.  Peirce 
in  his  opening  lecture  on  "  Ideality  in  Physical  Science."  We 
look  on  Prof.  Peirce  as  second,  in  his  great  department  of  investi- 
gation, to  no  other  man  in  the  world.  By  his  profound  mathe- 
matical calculations,  he  has  learned  to  divine  the  laws  of  Nature. 
Mathematics,  in  its  higher  forms,  is,  more  than  any  other,  the 
science  of  pure  intellect.  It  deals  with  absolute  facts.  Its  form- 
ulae arrange  those  facts  so  as  to  bring  out  the  results  of  the 
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highest  reason.  The  pure  abstractions  thus  arrived  at  are  found 
to  have  their  perfect  expression  in  the  outward  universe.  That 
is,  the  most  perfect  conditions  which  the  intellect  of  man,  by 
processes  of  pure  reason,  can  attain  to,  are  found  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

We  are  glad  to  offer  to  the  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of 
our  readers  —  from  the  Daily  Advertiser  —  an  abstract  of  a 
portion  of  this  exceedingly  able  lecture.  Men  talk  so  superfi- 
cially about  science  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  hear  the  solemn 
utterance  of  one  who  has  earned  a  right  to  speak  on  these  great 
themes  by  devoting  to  it  a  long  life-time  and  a  genius  of  surpass- 
ing depth  and  comprehensiveness :  — 

Duriug  these  lectures  it  will  be  our  province  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  various  sciences,  and  justify  their  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  ideality. 
We  shall  find  that  the  wisest  physical  philosophers  have  been  the  most 
rigid  observers,  that  they  have  penetrated  through  fact  to  the  inmost  soul 
of  Nature,  and  that  their  grandest  discoveries  have  been  vast  intellectual 
conceptions  exhumed  from  the  material  world. 

Wild  as  are  the  flights  of  unchained  fancy,  extravagant  and  even  mon- 
strous as  are  the  conceptions  of  unbridled  imagination,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  human  thought  capable  of  physical  manifesta- 
tion, and  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  rational  world,  which  cannot 
be  found  incarnated  in  Nature.  The  dreams  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
upon  the  mysteries  of  number  have  been  surpassed  in  the  numerical 
relations  discovered  by  modem  science.  The  doctrine  of  the  polyedrons, 
which  Kepler  did  not  find  in  the  system  of  the  planets,  was  as  real  a 
phenomenon  of  Nature  as  it  was  of  his  generous  mind.  They  are  found 
to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  modem  theory  of  crystallization,  just  as 
he  recognized  in  the  paths  of  the  planets  and  comets  the  ideal  conic  sec- 
tions of  Euclid  and  Apollonius.  The  imaginary  root  of  algebra,  from 
which  the  puzzled  analyst  could  not  escape,  has  become  the  simplest 
reality  of  quaternions,  which  is  the  true  science  of  space,  and  clearly 
elucidates  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  mechanical  and  physi- 
cal philosophy.  The  highest  researches  undertaken  by  the  mathemati- 
cians of  each  successive  age  have  been  especially  transcendental  in  that 
they  have  transcended  the  actual  bounds  of  contemporaneous  physical 
inquiry.  But  the  time  has  ever  arrived,  sooner  or  later,  when  the  prog- 
ress of  observation  has  justified  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  geome- 
ters, and  has  identified  their  curious  investigations  with  the  actual  phe- 
nomena of  Nature. 

Identity  of  law,  stracture,  or  material  is  indicative  of  community  of 
origin.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  the  conmion  origin  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  of  the  sun  and  the  planets,  of  the  planets  and  the 
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earth,  and  all  the  other  components  of  the  solar  system,  whether  satellite, 
comet,  or  meteor.  A  few  lines  of  the  spectrum,  seen  in  the  gas  thrown 
from  the  san,  prove  it  to  be  hydrogen,  because  the  same  lines  are  found 
in  the  hydrogen  upon  the  earth.  In  the  same  way,  the  identity  between 
the  laws  of  mind  and  matter  may  justly  be  urged  as  an  evidence  of  their 
common  origin.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficiently  solid  basis  for  the  hypothe- 
sis that  either  of  the  two  has  originated  the  other.  The  speculation  that 
the  mind  of  man  first  constructed  the  world  with  its  great  harmonies, 
and  then  shrank  to  its  present  stature,  may  excite  a  derisive  smile.  But 
is  it  not  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration  as  the  opposite  fable,  that  the 
mind  has  grown  out  of  this  mute  matter,  which  is  now  utterly  imcon. 
scions,  and  incapable  of  intellectual  argument  or  spiritual  emotion  ? 

If  the  common  origin  of  mind  and  matter  is  conceded  to  reside  in  the 
decree  of  a  Creator,  the  identity  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  The  divine 
image,  photographed  upon  the  soul  of  man  from  the  centre  of  light,  is 
everywhere  reflected  from  the  works  of  creation.  The  origin  is  as  dis- 
tinctly imprinted  upon  the  records  of  philosophy  and  the  laws  of  Nature 
as  are  the  lines  of  the  sun  upon  every  solar  spectrum.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Is  it  not  a  vagary  of  philosophy  which  erects  one  part  of 
creation,  and  that  the  least,  into  the  authorship  of  the  whole?  which 
ignores  the  Deity  because  he  is  materially  invisible  except  in  his  works, 
which  are  the  only  possible  form  of  material  manifestation?  We  might 
as  well  assert  that  the  star,  which  is  only  known  by  its  light,  consists  of 
mere  rays,  that  the  picture  is  a  product  of  uncontrolled  color,  and  the 
anthem  the  offspring  of  unconscious  sound. 

That  the  perfection  of  theology  requires  that  all  the  gods  should  be 
reduced  to  one  God  must  be  admitted  by  every  Christian  theologian. 
But  let  us  consider  where  the  proposition  will  land  us,  that  all  science 
can  be  reduced  to  one  fact.  Among  the  facts  to  be  embodied  in  the  one 
fact  are  the  facts  of  the  omnipresent  ideality,  the  intelligible  cosmos,  and 
the  all-comprehending  intellect.  The  law  of  universal  gravitation  must 
be  incorporated,  and  the  laws  of  rest,  of  motion,  of  chemistry  and  heat 
and  electricity,  of  sound  and  light,  and  of  all  vibrations,  audible  and 
inaudible,  visible  and  invisible,  and  of  all  forms  of  sensation,  actual  or 
possible.  All  the  laws  of  the  material  world  must  be  included,  and  they 
will  constitute  its  least  part.  The  mind  of  man  must  be  in  it,  with  its 
philosophy,  its  growth,  and  its  infinite  capacity  for  development.  It 
must  contain  the  law  of  love,  the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  and  the 
Lord's  prayer.  What  can  this  mighty  fact  be  but  Grod  himself?  Where 
is  the  man  who  will  not  accept  this  fact  as  the  one  fact  which  is  all-com- 
prehensive ?  and  where  is  he  who  will  accept  less  than  this  ? 

But  wiU  science  receive  this  doctrine  ?  Physical  science  has  long  out- 
grown its  theological  stage.  It  has  devoted  itself  to  collecting  and  coor- 
dinating facts.  It  has  collected  museums,  founded  laboratories,  and 
erected  observatories.    It  has  invented  microscopes  and  telescopes  and 
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spectroscopes,  and  all  forms  of  instruments  for  observations.  It  has 
ascended  mountains,  arisen  in  balloons,  soimded  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
It  has  gone  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  observe  the  eclipse  and 
the  transit,  and  it  has  faithfully  and  humbly  recorded  its  observation. 
But  is  there  no  tinge  of  condescending  pretension  imder  its  humility?  It 
has  nowhere  seen  the  divine  hand,  and  therefore  it  will  not  recognize 
Deity.  It  sees  evolution  and  the  magnificent  harmonies  everywhere 
evolved.  Is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  placing  this  very 
evolution  upon  the  throne  which  can  be  occupied  by  no  created  power? 
Science,  in  its  positive  stage,  devoted  to  vivid  observation,  has  nowhere 
seen  the  divine  hand.  With  all  its  power  of  prediction,  vnth  all  its  keen 
capacity  to  penetrate  the  future,  we  are  as  far  from  the  end  of  the  world 
as  is  science  from  the  one  final  fact,  which  is  also  the  primal  fact,  the 
first  and  last,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  fact.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
short-sightedness  of  science,  we  may  not  forget  that  there  have  been  wise 
philosophers  who  in  the  beginning  have  seen  the  end.  Call  it  wisdom,  call 
it  inspiration,  call  it  what  you  will,  it  was  divine  truth  which  the  great 
law-giver  of  Judea  uttered  when  he  dethroned  all  the  heathen  gods  with 
the  declaration  that  '^  in  the  beginning  Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  Without  this  treasure  of  faith,  the  omnipresent  ideality  of  science 
terminates  in  an  impoverished  and  powerless  pantheism.  With  it,  the  ob- 
served ideality  is  the  divine  thought,  and  the  book  of  Nature  is  the  divine 
record.  At  the  turning  of  each  new  le  if  the  page  may  seem  dark;  but  if 
you  will  peruse  it  with  the  docility  and  patience  and  faith  of  a  little 
child,  it  will  become  luminous.  Your  science  will  then  recognize  the 
central  light  as  the  unfailing  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  in  it  and 
through  it  will  join  in  the  praise  and  worship  of  an  almighty,  omniscient, 
and  all-loving  Grod. 

AN   ATTEMPT   AT   HIGHWAY   BOBBEBY. 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  recently  roted 
to  themselves  free  passes  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  State.  A 
member  of  the  House  very  properly  suggested  an  amendment  by 
which  they  should  appropriate  to  themselves  free  quarters  in  all 
the  hotels  in  the  State.  For  hotels  are  no  more  private  property 
than  railroads.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  one  of  the  legisla- 
tors who  voted  for  this  act  of  highway  robbery;  but  we  trust 
that  they  will  all  be  known  and  remembered  by  their  constituents 
at  the  next  election.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  public  men 
to  enlarge  their  powers,  especially  when  it  may  gratify  their 
greediness  for  gain,  is  one  of  the  saddest  signs  of  the  times. 
Every  illegal  and  immoral  attempt  of  this  kind  should  be  met 
by  the  immediate  and  severe  rebuke  of  an  indignant  public.    We 
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should  be  glad  to  have  a  law  forbidding  all  railroads  to  grant  a 
free  pass  to  any  member  of  the  State  or  National  Legislature. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  vote  here  mentioned  has  been 
reversed  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one, —  an  evidence  of  the 
wholesome  influence  of  public  opinion  promptly  and  strongly 
expressed.  But  our  law-makers  ought  first  of  all  to  be  a  law 
unto  themselves. 

CHARLES   HBNBT   BRIOHAM. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  already  aware  of  the  death  of  this 
indefatigable  scholar  and  distinguished  minister,  whose  enforced 
retirement  nearly  two  years  ago  was  so  serious  a  loss  to  the  work- 
ing force  of  our  Unitarian  body.  Few  have  approached  him, 
none  have  excelled  him,  in  the  energy  and  active  laboriousness  of 
a  life  whose  vigor  seemed  to  give  promise  of  many  more  fruitful 
years.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  speak  of  any  failure  to  fill  the 
measure  of  a  lifetime's  work.  Mr.  Brigham  compressed  into  the 
thirty-two  years  of  his  active  ministry  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  activities  and  attainment  of  the  longest  lifetime.  In 
acquirements,  in  usefulness,  in  influence,  he  gained  a  fortunate 
and  honorable  share  of  what  this  life,  at  its  fullest,  has  to  give. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  outline  of  his  life,  nor  to 
delineate  the  qualities  of  his  character.  In  a  funeral  address, 
published  in  the  Christian  Register^  Dr.  Bellows  has  done  this 
most  beautifully  and  justly.  But  there  are  some  impressions 
from  personal  and  literary  intercourse  that  we  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  setting  down. 

Mr.  Brigham  was  associated  in  the  conduct  of  this  JReview 
from  the  time  Mr.  Lowe  undertook  it  until  the  final  failure  of  his 
health  two  years  ago.  His  many  notices  of  French  and  Qerman 
books,  though  necessarily  brief  and  sketchy,  and  having  interest 
perhaps  for  a  comparatively  small  circle  of  readers,  devolved  a 
large  amount  of  labor  on  him,  and  furnished  a  valuable  r6sum6  of 
current  theological  literature  in  those  countries.  We  have  known 
him  to  forego  intended  relaxation,  and  shut  himself  up  for 
several  days  of  hard  reading,  in  the  hottest  time  of  midsummer, 
that  he  might  not  fail  of  the  task  he  had  set  himself  in  this 
department. 

He  was  fond  of  gathering  up  unusual  and  out-of-the-way  facts 
bearing  on  the  religious  doctrines  and  usages  of  remote  localities 
and  peoples,  many  accounts  of  which  he  contributed  to  the  edito- 
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rial  department  of  this  Review.  Besides  this,  he  prepared  several 
elaborate  and  extended  papers  which  appeared  over  his  own 
name.  Those  on  the  Samaritans,  the  Jews  in  China,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  Jewish  race  are  among  the  most  valuable 
that  occur  to  us.  At  the  time  when  his  health  gave  way  he  was 
planning  an  article  on  Japanese  life  and  literature,  for  which  he 
awaited  a  consignment  of  books  from  Japan. 

And  this  was  but  a  small  fragment  of  Mr.  Brigham's  regular 
literary  work.  At  the  same  time  he  was  reading  even  more 
voluminously,  and  reviewing  even  more  largely,  for  other  period- 
icals. He  was  carrying  on,  besides,  his  Sunday  services  and  his 
large  Bible-class  of  young  men  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  preparing 
long  courses  of  lectures  with  which  to  deluge  the  theological 
students  at  Meadville.  He  was  attending  meetings  of  the 
Oriental  Society,  giving  educational  addresses  in  Michigan,  writ- 
ing essays  for  Unitarian  conferences,  and  sending  pungent  arti- 
cles on  hygiene  and  temperance  to  the  health  journals. 

Mr.  Brigham's  literary  sympathies  were  catholic,  and  his  power 
of  literary  work  was  phenomenal.  Without  surpassing  abilities 
in  any  special  direction,  he  showed  eminent  vigor,  sense,  imd 
intelligence  in  all.  He  wrote  with  great  clearness,  facility,  and 
fulness  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  It  might 
almost  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Macaulay, —  though,  of 
course,  at  a  lower  level  of  brilliancy  and  epigrammatic  force, — 
that  he  wrote  with  equal  excellence  on  all  subjects.  His  literary 
appetite  was  enormous ;  and  his  power  of  retaining  and  making 
effective  use  of  the  stores  of  information  he  accumulated,  exce[)- 
tionally  great.  Reading  at  twice  or  three  times  the  average  rate, 
his  mind  grasped  and  assorted  what  it  took  in  with  the  same 
rapidity  and  methodical  exactness  with  which  he  docketed  and 
pigeon-holed  his  papers.  He  had  small  patience  with  literary 
blunders,  mourned  over  misprinted  words,  and  despised  preten- 
sion. 

With  all  the  ardor  of  his  literary  hunger,  and  the  energy  he 
threw  into  his  professional  work,  Mr.  Brigham  was  not  easily 
captivated  by  new  theories  nor  carried  away  by  enthusiasms, — 
moral,  political,  or  other.  He  was  cool  in  temperament,  and  con- 
servative in  judgment  and  in  his  main  convictions.  He  was  an 
extremist  in  nothing  except  the  rate  at  which  he  lived.  It  was 
hard  for  crude  or  partisan  enthusiasms  to  flourish  in  his  presence ; 
and  it  was  sometimes  complained  that  he  quenched  ardent  hopes. 
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and  brought  his  terrible  statistics,  and  his  faith  in  the  law  of 
historic  probabilities,  to  dim  the  budding  visions  of  denomina- 
tional glories.  But  if  he  saw  the  future  in  a  soberer  light  than 
the  zeal  of  some  of  his  brethren  approved,  his  steadfast  faith,  his 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  his  work  as  a  Unitarian 
minister  and  a  rational  Christian,  his  catholic  temper,  and  his 
abounding  labors,  may  well  have  been  incitements  to  a  faith  and 
work  more  solid  and  fruitful  than  the  unfounded  expectations 
and  self-content  he  probed.  With  a  good  deal  of  sharpness 
sometimes  as  a  critic,  Mr.  Brigham  won  respect  and  confidence 
by  his  love  of  intellectual  fairness,  and  his  downright  recognition 
of,  and  insistence  on,  facts.  It  was  felt  that  here  was  a  man  who 
stood  for  reality. 

And  this,  joined  with  his  large  intellectual  resources  and  his 
social  gifts,  gave  him  great  personal  influence,  especially  among 
young  men.  He  was  so  ready  with  the  stores  of  his  information, 
and  so  frank  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  withal  himself 
so  interested  in  every  theme  that  interested  those  who  were  with 
him,  as  to  be  engaging  and  invigorating  in  conversation,  impart- 
ing not  only  of  the  abundance  of  his  knowledge,  but  of  his  own 
intellectual  vitality  and  interest.  Nor  did  he  lack  the  social 
qualities  which  make  a  genial  and  delightful  companion.  Some- 
what absolute  and  insistent  on  certain  points,  sometimes  fatiguing 
the  body  or  the  attention  of  a  companion  on  a  journey  or  an 
excursion  by  his  own  unwearying  endurance  and  insatiable  intel- 
lectual interest,  he  was  nevertheless  kindly  and  appreciative  of 
the  excellences  of  others.  No  one  could  hear  him  speak  of 
valued  friends,  or  of  noble  character  he  had  known,  without  per- 
ceiving that  beneath  his  somewhat  phlegmatic  temperament  there 
glowed  a  warm  and  generous  heart.  It  was  our  privilege  to 
spend  several  delightful  hours  with  him  last  summer  during  one 
of  the  brighter  intervals  between  the  attacks  of  his  malady,  and 
to  gain  fresh  conviction,  not  only  as  to  how  the  strength  of  the 
intellect  and  the  religious  principles  of  a  lifetime  may  be  brought 
to  help  one  bear  manfully  a  mortal  blow,  but  to  see  how  the 
gentler  and  sweeter  qualities  of  his  nature  gained  new  exercise 
perhaps  new  development,  in  those  days  of  enforced  quiet,  remi- 
niscence, and  hushed  expectancy,  amidst  the  domestic  ministries 
that  so  sweetly  supported  and  cheered  him. 

With  all  the  variety  and  abundance  of  his  literary  work,  Mr. 
Brigham  has  written  little  that  will  survive  him.    A  volume  or 
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two  of  his  miscellaneous  papers  might  be  gathered  which  would 
have  value ;  but  his  work  was  too  various,  and  too  largely  for 
immediate  ends,  to  have  much  permanent  interest.  He  chose 
instead,  and  we  think  wisely,  to  put  his  impress  upon  his  time, 
upon  his  church,  upon  the  young  men  he  instructed.  We  could 
wish,  even  for  these  ends,  perhaps,  that  his  work  had  been  more 
concentrated ;  certainly  we  must  wish  that  his  energies  had  been 
less  lavishly  expended,  and  so  their  exercise  prolonged.  But 
such  as  it  is,  his  work  remains  to  his  honor  and  the  world's  help. 
His  influence  in  his  parishes,  in  literature,  perhaps,  most  of  all, 
his  influence  upon  the  successive  relays  of  young  men  who 
crowded  his  Bible-class  during  his  twelve  years  at  Ann  Arbor,  is 
a  positive,  wholesome,  and  vitalizing  force  inwrought  into  many 
lives,  and  always  inciting  to  sound  scholarship  and  laborious  and 
consecrated  living. 

We  are  glad  to  be  permitted  to  close  this  notice  with  a  passage 
bearing  on  this  last  point,  from  a  memorial  sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Shippen,  in  the  church  at  Taunton,  where  Mr.  Brigham 
ministered  for  more  than  twenty  years :  — 

Mr.  Brigham's  early  fondness  for  church  history  and  biography  is  indi- 
cated' by  his  theme  at  graduation  from  the  Divinity  School,  on  "  St. 
Bernard  and  John  Wesley."  The  results  of  his  wide  reading  were  con- 
stantly poured  forth  in  copious  streams  for  the  instruction  of  Ms  people 
at  Taunton ;  and  during  his  years'  ministry  there  his  immense  resources 
for  subsequent  service  were  accmnulated.  When  the  Unitarian  missionary 
work  suddenly  enlarged  in  1866,  men  suitably  equipped  with  experience 
and  learning  were  in  demand  for  important  posts.  For  Ann  Arbor,  the 
seat  of  the  State  University  of  Michigan,  with  a  thousand  students  in 
its  several  departments,  the  call  naturally  came  to  this  brother,  then  in 
the  ripe  fulness  of  his  powers,  already  noted  for  his  scholarly  tastes  dnd 
habits,  and  his  ample  stores  of  learning.  Without  official  relations  to  the 
University,  simply  sustained  by  the  Unitarian  Association  as  a  resident 
minister,  in  free  relations  with  the  village  and  all  its  people,  winning  a 
hearing  only  by  the  attractiveness  of  his  teachings  as  he  expounded  in 
harmonious  relations  the  old  faith  and  the  new  science,  students  thronged 
around  him,  and  a  Bible-class,  sometimes  reaching  the  number  of  more 
than  two  hundred,  gathered  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  eager  for  his  instruct 
tions. 

One  only  needed  to  spend  a  day  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  with  him  to  visit 
the  University,  to  discover  by  the  gracious  greeting  accorded  him  alike  by 
students,  professors,  and  president  that  he  was  not  shunned  as  a  heretic 
to  be  tolerated,  but  was  welcomed  with  the  hearty  respect  commanded  by 
his  attainments  and  character. 
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As  I  crossed  the  State  with  him  to  attend  a  Chicago  Conference,  his 
busy  and  forethooghted  friendliness  was  illustrated  as  midway  he  stopped 
over  a  train  to  visit  some  New  England  family,  lonely  and  isolated  in 
their  new  home,  bringing  his  foil  budget  of  fresh  books  and  magazines 
and  breezy  chat  of  latest  news,  making  his  coming  a  day  of  sunny  memo- 
ries for  the  longy  lonely  year.  On  the  same  day's  journey  came  forward 
in  the  train  a  young  physician  settled  in  an  inland  city,  gratefully  testify- 
ing of  the  valued  instruction  of  the  Bible-class  that  has  enabled  him, 
amid  his  fresh  studies  of  the  new  science,  still  to  cling  to  his  faith  in  the 
living  God.  One  hears  of  some  young  man  eager  to  plant  a  new  church 
of  the  liberal  faith  in  the  Northwest,  or  perhaps  a  piUar  of  strength  in 
some  struggling  church  already  started,  and  discovers  as  the  secret  of  his 
enthusiasm  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  Bible-class.  One  hears  of  a 
yoimg  editor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  giving  his  secular  paper  a  tone  of 
liberal  religious  faith,  and  discovers  that  he  also  graduated  at  Ann  Arbor 
and  listened  to  this  preacher.  In  the  editorial  service  of  the  Northwest, 
with  deep  satisfaction  Mr.  Brigham  count^ni  thirty  of  his  pupik.  Thus 
extended  the  lines  of  his  influence,  whose  results  no  man  can  measure. 
And  whether  in  Sunday  service  or  Bible-class,  in  lyceum  or  social  circle, 
for  sermon,  speech,  or  essay  at  Ann  Arbor  or  at  Meadville,  and  many 
another  city  or  village  .of  West  and  East,  his  presence  was  welcome* 
And  to-day  thousands  remember  gratefully  the  blessed  helpfulness  of  this 
life  that  has  made  their  own  lives  richer  and  better.  We  need  not  stop 
to  discuss  his  defects  or  limitations.  We  all  have  such,  and  notable  men 
often  have  them  in  most  marked  degree.  But,  grateful  for  his  useful 
life,  we  will  remember  him  at  his  best,  and  from  this  memory  take  to 
ourselves  a  new  consecration.  When  our  day  on  earth  is  ended,  may  it 
be  as  fitly  said  of  each  one  of  us  as  of  him,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful." 

THE    soul's   way   TO   GOD. 

Our  readers  have  found  on  other  pages  of  this  Reoiew  a  recent 
sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  of  Liverpool,  which  we  have 
taken  from  the  Unitarian  Herald^  one  of  our  English  denomina- 
tional newspapers.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  unusual  interest  and 
value,  as  a  record  of  some  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  theo- 
logical outlook  during  the  last  generation,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  almost  insensible  change  of  relipous  attitude  that  has  come 
about  within  that  period  in  some  of  the  freest  and  most  reverent 
minds  among  us.  Mr.  Beard's  sermon  is  made  up  largely  of  per- 
sonal reminiscence  and  confession,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  his 
experience  has,  in  large  part,  many  parallels,  and  will  have  many 
more,  among  liberal  religionists  both  in  England  and  this  country. 

Without  bating  a  jot  of  the  old  faith  in  the  Divine  immanence 
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in  the  individual  soul,  holding  as  clearly  as  ever  to  the  uni- 
versality of  revelation,  Mr.  Beard  has  come  to  feel  the  chastening 
influence  of  the  new  science  and  the  new  scepticisms  in  pruning 
the  exuberance,  and  proving  the  inadequacy,  of  theories  of  indi- 
vidual insight  and  of  the  sufficiency  of  immediate  inspiration. 
Better  than  this,  he  has  indicated  in  this  sermon  a  growing  and 
restful  reliance  on  universal  religious  convictions,  the  saving 
influence  of  high  religious  examples,  the  providential  mission  of 
the  prophetic  line  and  of  the  religious  fellowship,  and  the  mighty 
help  of  discipleship  in  the  Christian  line.  Perhaps  he  would 
accept  the  statement  that  he  had  added  to  the  early  transcen- 
dental basis  a  juster  measure  of  the  historic  sense,  and  a  more 
adequate  perception  of  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  called  the 
Christian  consciousness, —  the  solidarity  of  human  religious  expe- 
rience, and  the  organic  connection  of  the  deepest  religious  life  of 
to-day  with  the  divine  fulness  of  that  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  read  nothing  so  instructive  in  this  matter  since  Dr. 
Hedge's  remarkable  paper  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Continuity,"  several 
years  ago ;  nor  any  so  indicative  of  what  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
healthful  and  hopeful  tendencies  of  rational  Christianity  at  this 
time.  Certainly  there  are  many  among  us  who  will  read  this 
sermon,  with  occasional  strong  dissent  perhaps,  but  with  great 
general  sympathy ;  and  often  with  a  singular  sense  of  recognition 
of  spiritual  processes  they  have  themselves  passed  through,  and 
like  convictions  gained  by  a  like  experience. 

Mr.  Beard  is  the  editor  of  the  Theological  Heview,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  and  laborious  of  living  Unitarian  writers 
and  workers,  one  who  deals  in  the  freest,  most  earnest,  and  most 
downright  way  with  the  problems  of  the  age  in  regard  to  the 
soul  and  its  destiny.  None  who  read  this  sermon  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  its  thoughtfulness,  beauty,  and  force.  We  have 
headed  this  notice  with  the  title  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  since,  for  which  we  could  wish  a  wide  circu- 
lation and  reading  among  us.  The  Soul's  Way  to  God,  is  essen- 
tially the  topic  of  the  sermon  we  have  printed.  The  same  title  is 
given  to  the  first  four  sermons  in  the  volume.  From  one  of 
them,  as  stating  in  other  form  the  same  essential  truths  very 
happily  and  compactly,  we  extract  the  following  passage :  — 

Of  late  years,  and  especially  within  our  own  religious  connection,  a 
controversy  has  grpwn  up  about  these  thoughts  which  I  confess  I  find  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand.    Some  have  seized  very  eagerly  upon 
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the  idea,  comparatively  new  to  this  age,  of  the  universal  and  perpetual 
revelation  of  God  to  the  human  race ;  and,  in  their  desire  to  vindicate  his 
presence  with  his  children  now,  make  less  than  others  think  fitting  of 
historical  revelation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  that  feel 
so  strongly  the  claims  of  Christ  to  human  reverence  and  obedience  as  to 
think  it  almost  a  derogation  from  his  dignity  to  link  him  in  one  chain  of 
manifestation  with  the  religious  life  of  every  age,  and  are  not  content 
unless  what  they  call  a  special  place  in  the  history  of  revelation  is  allotted 
to  him.  For  myself,  the  difficulty  is  one  which  I  have  never  felt.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  find  myself  quite  unable  to  define  what  a  special  revela- 
tion means;  for  all  revelation  seems  to  me  to  have  a  character  of 
specialty  which  yoii  cannot  take  from  it,  even  though  it  be  no  more  than 
the  vivid  sense  of  Grod's  presence  which  may  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
some  of  us  here,  in  this  house  of  prayer,  to-day.  And  the  more  I  reflect 
upon  the  matter,  the  deeper  becomes  my  conviction  that  diversities  of 
grace,  inspiration,  revelation, —  call  the  divine  action  what  you  will, —  are 
differences,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree ;  and  that  Grod's  movement  towards 
the  souls  of  men  is  distinguished,  like  all  his  activity  in  the  physical 
world,  by  a  majestic  unity.  Prayer  and  the  answer  to  prayer,  obedience 
and  the  strength  which  follows  upon  obedience,  purity  of  heart  and  its 
reward  of  the  beatific  vision, —  all  these  must  be  conceived  of  as  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  in  their  strongest  or  least  perfect  manifestations ; 
and  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  comfort 
which  God  may  have  given  to  some  doubting,  distressed  soul  to-day,  and 
the  consolation  which  he  poured  into  his  Son's  heart  as  he  knelt 
beneath  the  olive-trees  of  Grethsemane.  But  then,  while  differences  of 
kind  in  this  matter  are  inconceivable,  differences  of  degree  may  be  so 
great  as  to  be  practically  immeasurable.  It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of 
words  to  debate  as  to  what  constitutes  a  special  revelation  in  any  philo- 
sophical sense :  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  data  by  which  to  decide 
the  controversy.  I  think  it  something  worse  than  useless  to  exalt  Christ 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  God  does  not  speak  to  us ;  or  to  magnify 
the  revelation  of  to^ay,  to  show  that  that  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
was  less  signal  than  men  have  been  wont  to  think  it.  Whoever  believes 
in  revelation  at  all  can  hardly  overlook,  and  ought  not  to  wish  to  lessen, 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that,  historically  speaking,  Christ  has  been  the 
great  Shepherd  of  souls,  bringing  back,  as  no  other  prophet,  millions  of 
human  hearts  to  Grod.  In  the  (records  of  our  race  he  is  a  fact  as  glori- 
ously visible  as  the  sun  in  the  noon-day  sky ;  and  I  can  only  attribute  the 
insensibility  to  his  divine  beauty,  manifested  by  some  even  of  religious 
souls,  to  the  exaggerated  claims  which  many  centuries  have  made  for 
him,  but  which  he  never  made  for  himself.  And  then  (I  speak  for 
myself  alone,  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others),  while  I  profoundly 
believe  in  the  revelation  of  to-day,  and  cannot  in  any  other  way  explain 
the  existence  of  religion,  I  do  not  find  that  it  at  all  exempts  me  from  the 
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necessity  of  application  to  the  records  of  the  past,  but  mnch  rather  has 
its  chief  value  in  placing  me  in  a  natural  relation  to  them.  Were  I 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  insight  of  my  own  soul,  had  I  no  other 
knowledge  of  God  than  he  has  youchsafed  to  me  in  the  recesses  of  my 
own  spirit,  had  I  no  stay  of  trust  but  such  as  my  own  faithfulness  has 
won  for  me,  I  were  indeed  poor  and  miserable  and  blind  and  naked !  I 
know  little  more  than  how  little  I  know ;  but  I  can  listen,  I  can  love,  I 
can  follow.  I  too  am  of  the  lineage  and  language  of  the  saints ;  I  know 
my  Master  when  I  see  him ;  and  the  more  I  know  him,  the  deeper  is  my 
trust,  the  more  faithful  my  affection.  Surely  it  is  really  so  with  us  aU ; 
ohly  the  very  strongest  souls  can  live  alone  with  Grod  and  be  content ; 
for  the  rest,  we  rely  one  upon  another ;  none  can  dispense  with  the  help 
of  any ;  and  the  witness  of  all  is  joyful  in  the  ears  of  every  one.  Because 
I  am  a  man,  my  heart  thrills  in  unison  with  the  universal  aspirations  of 
humanity ;  and  I  follow  Christ  in  proportion  to  my  deep  conviction  that 
I  too  am  a  child  of  Grod. 
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THINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


HOW   TO   TEACH   HI8T0BY. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  little  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  New  England  JoumaL  of  Education^  written  by 
Eliza  A.  Bowen,  of  Kentucky.  It  is  fall  of  excellent  ideas 
matured  evidently  by  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  in  the 
training  of  young  minds.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  it  all,  but 
can  only  cull  here  and  there  a  passage  which  is  valuable:— 

No  one  would  advocate  trying  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  history  to 
boys  and  girls ;  and  only  ripe  and  wellrstored  intellects  can  grapple  with 
this  topic.  The  young  people  can  gain  some  general  knowledge,  and 
their  interest  can  be  excited,  but  they  cannot  learn  a  great  deal  at  school. 
The  compends  prepared  for  our  schools  give  too  many  dry  details,  and 
leave  out  what  gives  vividness  to  the  picture. 

In  addition  to  the  utter  dulness  of  the  books,  I  think  a  great  mistake 
is  made  by  teachers  who  require  every  minute  event,  and  especially 
every  date,  to  be  committed  to  memory.  I  was  once  present  at  a  meeting 
of  city  teachers,  when  a  class  in  history  was  brought  forward  and 
examined,  as  an  example  of  what  could  and  ought  to  be  accomplished. 
In  one  respect,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  the  recitation  was  worthy  of 
all  praise.  But  the  children,  among  other  similar  feats,  gave  the  names 
of  all  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  with  the  date  of  accessions.  A 
teacher  who  sat  near  me  remarked  to  me,  in  a  penitential  tone,  <*  Is  it 
not  wonderful?  We  could  not  stand  such  an  examination  ourselves."  I 
replied,  "  No ;  I  cannot  give  the  names  and  dates  of  accession  of  all  the 
Saxon  kings,  and,  what  is  more,  I  do  not  care  a  straw  to  know  them." 
Of  such  knowledge  I  say,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  '^  swnX  qy^i  habeardj  est 
qui  rum  curat  habere" 

This  is  what  she  says  about  her  own  methods :  — 

I  once,  and  only  once,  taught  history  as  a  regular  daily  study.  I  do 
not  tell  my  plan  as  a  full  solution  of  the  problem  ''how  to  teach  history,'' 
but  merely  as  a  modest  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  question.  I 
did  not  try  to  make  these  girls  remember  too  many  events.  I  endeav- 
ored to  create  a  very  vivid  impression  of  those  which  I  selected.  I  gave 
a  biogn^hical  account  of  great  persons  by  lecture;  and  I  illustrated 
character,  as  far  as  possible,  by  anecdotes.  I  brought  in  every  possible 
picturesque  and  impressive  detail.  I  could  see  that  the  girls  themselves 
went  to  the  books  I  talked  of,  and  sometimes  they  brought  us  very  inter- 
esting contributions. 
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My  pupils  both  talked  and  wrote  of  the  great  men  of  whom  I  talked  to 
them.  When  I  lectured  on  any  subject  which  they  were  afterwards  to 
repeat,  I  made  a  memorandum  of  heads  on  the  blackboard ;  one, word  on 
the  board  usually  suggested  each  topic.  I  foimd  that  one  great  advantage 
of  having  things  told  rather  than  read  was,  there  could  be  none  of  that 
learning  words  by  heart  so  dear  to  dull  pupils  and  incompetent  teachers. 
To  teU  the  anecdotes  with  point  was  a  capital  exercise,  and  a  few  girls 
became  very  fine  raconteuses. 

I  had  each  girl  construct  charts,  to  give  connection  and  a  knowledge  of 
contemporaneous  events.  I  should  recommend  that  these  be  made  as 
elegant  and  ornamental  as  possible,  so  that  they  could  be  mounted,  map- 
fashion,  and  hiwg  up  in  the  maker's  own  room  for  future  reference.  A 
few  prominent  dates  were  learned,  by  which  they  could  settle  the  time  of 
almost  any  occurrence  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  approximate  accuracy. 

She  evidently  does  not  feel  jiny  more  enthusiastic  about  the 
written  examinations  than  many  of  us  parents  who  see  how 
depressing  they  are  to  the  best  energies  of  the  pupils,  and  how 
unsatisfactory  a  test  of  their  knowledge.  Yet  she  does  not 
ignore  them,  but  believes  that  her  method  prepared  pupils  to 
answer  even  those  questions  more  intelligently:  — 

But,  says  somebody,  how  did  the  final  written  examination  turn  out? 
Well,  my  scholars  stood  that  test  very  well  I  do  not  undervalue  it.  It 
cannot  test  everything,  and,  especially  in  literary  studies,  produces  not 
the  best  results.  But  it  is  a  necessary  anchor  to  keep  oral  teaching  from 
sailing  away  on  a  pleasant  but  aimless  voyage.  Where  there  are  good 
school  officers, —  not  mere  martinets, — they  appreciate  the  better  results 
of  stimulus,  impulse,  and  so  do  intelligent  parents.  Because  a  written 
examination  cannot  test  all  things,  that  i^  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
try  those  things  which  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  ascertain. 

THE    STAGE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hai*tford  Courant  writes  a  very  enthu- 
siastic and  interesting  letter  about  the  success  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  in  London,  in  the  play  of  "  Hamlet."  He  appears  to  be 
giving  quite  a  new  and  fresh  interpretation  to  this  much-dis- 
cussed Shakesperian  character.  We  were  all  surprised,  and 
many  charmed,  in  this  country  by  the  original  rendering  of  Mr. 
Fechter  when  he  first  came  here.  This  wonderful  ])lay  opens 
boundless  resources  to  the  artist  world  and  thinking  audiences. 
Mr.  Irving  seems  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
English  public.  The  whole  make-up  of  the  stage,  all  the  scenery 
and  accompaniments,  delighted    this    correspondent,  and   satis- 
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fied  the  sense  of  harmony  and  fitness.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  has 
also  played  the  part  of  Ophelia  in  such  a  way  as  to  delight 
everybody.  We  know  of  nothing  which  can  so  well  elevate  the 
whole  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  theatre-going  as  the  con- 
tinual reproduction  of  Shakespeare's  plays  by  the  best  actors  of 
high  moral  character.  The  difficulty  which  is  always  presented 
is,  that  they  will  not  pay.  No ;  they  will  not  pay  in  comparison 
with  miserable  scenic  burlesques.  They  will  not  pay  any  more 
than  the  best  magazines  and  reviews  will  pay.  The  magazine 
editor  strains  every  nerve,  and  sugars  his  pill  of  knowledge  with 
brilliant  iUustrations  on  his  sheet,  to  draw  the  multitude  to  his 
subscription  list.  But  suppose  the  conscientious  editor  or  actor 
thought  less  about  whether  it  would  pay,  and  more  about  his 
profession  or  art.  Let  them  expect  smaller  profits,  live  on  less 
money,  and  we  shall  then  hear  less  about  the  artist  or  journalist 
being  obliged  to  bring  himself  down  to  the  common  herd. 

This  question  of  money  taints  everything  in  this  country. 
When  we  see  how  refined  and  influential  people  live  all  over 
Europe  (and  formerly  did  in  New  England)  on  small  incomes 
and  in  modest  homes,  we  realize  how  inflated  is  the  whole  style 
of  external  life  here.  It  is  perfectly  easy  for  unostentatious 
people,  even,  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  without  being  able 
to  make  much  show  for  it.  It  is  equally  easy  to  go  without  much 
of  this  money,  or  to  turn  it  into  avenues  of  religious  sympathy 
or  philanthropic  work  or  the  intellectual  and  artistic  culture  of  our 
fellow-men. 

CUTTINGS. 

We  have  no  children's  department  in  our  Heview,  and  we 
should  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  it ;  but  it  will  not 
hurt  us,  in  the  midst  of  grave  thoughts  on  the  destiny  of  man, 
to  feel  some  of  the  sweet  faith,  the  joy,  the  restlessness,  and  the 
repose,  which  go  with  childhood.  We  are  impressed  with  the 
richness  of  humanity  when  we  run  through  our  exchanges,  and 
find  often  such  delicate  little  morsels  in  the  way  of  children's 
and  grown  folks'  poetry.  They  appear  in  the  denominational  or 
secular  papers  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanish  out  of  sight.  Some- 
times a  poem  goes  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  its 
merits  are  often  very  doubtful.  A  certain  fashion  has  set  it 
agoing,  like  a  popular  preacher.  These  pretty  things  shine  a 
moment  and  go ;  but  we  ought  not  to  regret  it.    They  have  done 
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their  work.  The  lover's  eye  has  doubtless  singled  them  out  from 
the  platitudes  of  other  writers,  and  put  them  in  the  cherished 
scrap-book. 

We  give  two  or  three  here,  just  as  we  find  them.  Here  is  a 
sweet  little  song  for  tired  children  and  parents,  from  the  New 
JESngUmd  Journal  of  Education :  — 

NIGHT   SONG. 

Best,  children,  rest ; 
The  lessons  of  the  day  are  o'er ; 

Within  the  west 
The  streaks  of  evening  gleam  no  more. 

Rest,  children,  rest 

Sleep,  children,  sleep 
While  winter  winds  blow  cold  and  wild ; 

May  slumber  deep 
Visit  each  play-tired,  weary  child. 

Sleep,  children,  sleep. 

Dream,  children,  dream 
Of  passing  days  with  pleasure  rife, 

That,  like  a  stream, 
Shall  flow  mto  a  fuller  life. 

Dream,  children,  dream. 

Here  is  a  parson's  talk  to  a  child,  in  the  Independent: — 

TO  CATSIE,  ON  HRR  SEVENTH   BIRTHDAY. 

Yes,  I'm  seven. 

Don't  you  see  how  very  tall  I'm  growing? 
And  then,  besides. 

To  school  I  go,  and  am  learning  what's  worth  knowing. 

Seven  to-day  1 

Just  think  of  that !    And  stiU  they  call  me  Catsie. 
Now,  if  they  mean 

A  little  thing,  they  may  as  well  say  Ratsie. 

But  if  they  mean 

To  hold  me  dear  and  love  me  for  their  Patsie, 
Though  I'm  seven 

And  grow  quite  old, —  oh  1  always  call  me  Catsie. 

Ahl  lovely  child. 

The  parson's  wish  for  you  at  merry  seven 
Is  sweet  returns, 

A  hi^py  home  on  earth,  then  one  in  heaven. 
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Here  are  the  unanswerable  questions  of  childhood,  from  the 
Transcript:  — 

TRUTH  AND  GOD. 
"  The  thoii|i:ht8  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.'* 

0  child,  in  whose  clear,  serious  eyes 

A  world  of  happiness  and  promise  lies, 

Why  press  me  with  your  questionings 

Of  "What  is  Truth?"  and  «  What  is  God?" 

The  truth,  my  boy  ?    What  sage  surmise 
This  seeming  simple  question  underlies  I 

1  fear  to  lead  astray.    The  truth  ? 
Why  God  is  Truth,  and  Truth  is  God. 

"  Then,  mother,  they  are  far  away, 
Where  I  have  seen  the  sun  at  close  of  day 
Lie  down  behind  the  western  hills. 
In  haste  to  rest,  his  day's  work  done." 

Nay,  child,  sweet  child,  not  far  away ; 
For  Grod  is  Truth,  and  Grod  in  us  doth  stay. 

Here  is  another  little  poem  from  the  new  paper  of  our  Univer- 
salist  friends,  the  Christian  Leader^  which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  best  religious  papers  we  have :  — 

YEARNING. 

In  thy  closet  daily  hiding. 

Talk  with  God; 
He  will  take  away  the  chiding, 

And  the  rod. 
And,  in  place  of  sore  distress. 
Build  thy  life  in  holiness. 

One  stair  lifts  above  another, 

Toward  His  light ; 
One  ray  other  rays  shall  gather 

In  its  flight ; 
And,  ere  long,  thy  peace  shall  be 
Sure  as  His  who  leadeth  thee. 

MISSIONARIES. 

Our  English  brethren  among  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists 
have  been  a  good  deal  excited  of  late  about  a  scene  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  in  one  of  their  missionary  stations  in  New  Britain. 

We  confess  ourselves  a  little  at  a  loss  about  the  position  of  this 
island ;  and  as  we  have  no  notes  by  us  we  cannot  state  any  facts 
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positively.  But  our  impression  is  that  the  ruder  portion  of  a 
cannibal  race  attacked  the  missionaries  in  a  brutal  manner,  and 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  mission,  whose 
name  we  cannot  recall,  not  only  took  vigorous  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  riot  from  spreading,  but  used  aggressive  military  force, 
and  fired  upon  the  crowd,  killing  about  forty  persons. 

Our  sympathies  must  at  first  go  with  the  missionary,  when  we 
reflect  upon  a  little  band  of  harmless  men  and  women  working 
for  the  tnith,  surrounded  by  grinning  cannibals  ready  to  kill  a 
Christian  and  eat  him  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  tale  of  devoted  evangelists  who  every  year  or 
two,  in  some  far-off  land,  lose  their  lives  at  the  hand  of  treacher- 
ous natives  that  it  is  a  relief  for  the  moment  to  see  the  tables 
turned  and  the  heathen  monsters  punished.  But  our  English 
friends  do  not  look  upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  they  are 
probably  right.  There  is  no  harsh  judgment  in  their  papers,  but 
a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  vindictive  spiiit  of  the  Chiistiaa 
teacher  who  shot  down  a  promiscuous  crowd  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  whose  name  he  was  sent  to 
preach  the  gospel. 

The  general  impression  is  that  he  had  succeeded  in  quelling 
the  rebellion,  that  this  act  was  purely  a  revengeful  one,  and 
showed  much  more  of  the  John  Bull  spirit  than  the  nature  of 
the  case  justified.  We  are  too  far  off  and  know  too  little  of  the 
affair  to  form  any  opinion,  but  we  have  been  interested  in  an 
article  on  the  general  subject  of  missionary  work,  which  appeared 
in  the  English  Independent  not  long  after  this  above-mentioned 
event  took  place,  and  we  quote  a  little  from  it :  — 

A  monstrous  idea  once  obtained  among  those  from  whose  own  educa- 
tion we  might  have  hoped  better  things,  *^  that  any  pious  man  who  could 
read  his  Bible  and  make  a  wheelbarrow  was  good  enough  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary"; and  the  idea  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  that  more  learning 
and  ability  are  needed  for  the  home  pastorate  than  for  the  foreign  field. 
The  idea  would  be  tolerable  if  any  of  those  who  entertained  it  were  not 
judges,  and  jury  too,  in  their  own  cause.  The  complacent  belief  that  we 
at  home  require  ministers  of  greater  abilities  than  does  the  missionary 
work  smacks  of  the  conceit  of  which  Solomon  gives  some  judicious  hints. 
It  is,  in  fact,  believing  that  household  troops  need  more  ability  than 
those  who  must  rough  it  in  the  field,  and  that  Field-Marshal  Prince 
Albert  requires  more  talent  than  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  idea,  though  not  destitute  of  a  smack  of  self-complacency,  is  nearer 
the  truth  if  associated  with  the  belief  that  in  sending  a  missionary  men 
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are  famishing  a  pastor  to  a  church  recently  rescued  from  gross  heathen- 
ism. It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  such  a  destination  ought  to  be 
called  missionary.  It  is  the  village  home  pastorate,  with  only  another 
firmament  overhead.  No  young  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fancy  him- 
self a  missionary  in  these  circumstances,  and  it  is  probable  that  with  the 
formation  of  every  church  elders  ought  to  be  ordained  to  take  the  over- 
sight, of  course  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary.  The  primitive 
churches  seem  to  have  been  so  treated,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
composition  of  one  of  those  chxirches,  as  seen  and  reported  on  by  the 
scoffing  Lucian,  due  allowance  being  made  for  that  Punch  of  his  day, 
was  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  respectable  Hottentots  and  South 
Sea  planters  who  now  form  the  staple  of  our  mission  churches. ...  It  is 
easy  to  call  the  customs  of  the  heathen  foolish  and  benighted,  and  so 
forth,  but  to  enlighten  is  quite  a  di^^erent  matter.  We  question  if  many 
of  our  home  ministers  would  come  off  victorious  in  an  argument  about 
rain-making.  A  missionary  has  to  originate  many  new  ideas,  and  convey 
them  to  those  who  have  not  even  the  words  in  their  language.  The  idea 
of  moral  purity,  for  instance,  or  holiness,  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  is  found  in  no  language,  unless  taken  from  the  Bible.  There  is  no 
such  idea  in  the  heathen  mind,  nor  any  phrase  to  express  the  full  force 
of  the  thought.  But  the  home  pastor  has  the  whole  sacred  phraseology 
ready  made.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  ought 
all  to  be  highly  educated,  whether  for  the  home  or  foreign  field;  and  if 
high  education  can,  in  either  case,  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  not  the  foreign 
laborer  who  will  miss  it  least. 

THE   FRENCH   CHrTRCH. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  has  met  with  a  loss  in  the 
death  of  M.  Franjois  Bonifas,  one  of  the  youngest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  distinguished,  of  the  professors  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Montauban. 

M.  Pressens^,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him,  gives 
us  the  facts  of  his  life  in  a  letter  to  the  Independent :  He  was  the 
son  of  M.  Bonifas  Guizot,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same 
university.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  Sorbonne,  presenting  an 
able  thesis  on  the  theodicy  of  Leibnitz.  He  passed  his  examina- 
tion at  Montauban,  giving  there  his  thesis  on  redemption,  accord- 
ing to  Schleiermacher.  He  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  unity  of 
the  apostolic  teaching,  which  won  so  much  praise  that  he  was 
given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  After  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  on  French  history  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  he  was  also  the  principal  editor  of  the 
TTieological  Review  at  Montauban. 
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OUB  ITALIAN   COBBESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Bracciforti,  of  Milan, 
^ving  us  an  account  of  his  encouragements  and  discouragements. 
We  published  in  a  recent  number  his  acknowledgment  for  the 
sum  of  money  which  we  sent  out  to  him  through  the  help  given 
to  us  by  the  subscribers  to  this  Review, 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that  he  spoke  of  having 
given  up  his  hall,  and  of  using  by  courtesy  a  room  occupied 
most  of  the  time  by  a  kindergarten  school-mistress  at  Milan. 
He  suggested  in  his  letter  thit  some  pictures  for  the  use  of  the 
school  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  teacher,  and  a  little 
return  on  his  part  for  her  kindness,  if  he  could  procure  them. 

ffis  words  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  A  generous  lady  in  our 
denomination  sent  us  a  hundred  dollars  for  Prof.  Bracciforti,  a 
portion  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  school-mistress  to  use  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  for  her  school. 

We  quote  a  few  words  from  Prof.  Braccif orti's  letter :  — 

Milan,  Via  S.  Simonb,  11.    Oct.  16, 1878. 

Dbab  Fbibnd, —  I  received  in  due  course  of  time  your  letter  of  the 
IQth  of  September  last,  containing  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  I  hastened  to  deliver  the  sum  named  to  Signora  Capani,  the 
school-mistress  in  the  kindergarten  school.  She  was  at  the  time  in  great 
financial  embarrassments,  being  imable  to  pay  the  whole  half-year's  rent 
of  the  room  where  she  generously  allowed  me  hitherto,  and  will  continue 
to  allow  me,  to  preach  on  Sundays.  On  the  other  hand  she  did  not  want 
any  more  drawings  or  pictures,  having  already  got  a  fair  collection  of 
them;  so  that  I  thought  it  best  to  give  her  the  money,  for  which  she 

sends  you  and   Mrs.  A R— — ,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  her  warmest 

thanks.  I  read  her  a  portion  of  your  letter,  and  she  was  much  moved  at 
the  kind  interest  thus  evinced  towards  her  by  a  lady  living  so  far  away 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  whom  she  has  never  met  and  will  probably 
never  meet  here  below,  and  said  that  "  God  had  indeed  provided  for  her 
in  a  way  she  did  not  dream  of." 

. . .  My  warmest  thanks  to  Mrs.  A R ^  to  whom  I  beg  you  will 

apologize  for  my  not  writing.  I  hope  that  my  present  ill-health  will 
soon  be  over,  and  God  will  strengthen  me  to  resume  my  work,  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Master. 

Thanking  you  again  most  heartily  for  your  kind  sympathy, 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Ferdinando  Bbaooiforti. 
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LETTER  FROM  FATHER  HTACINTHE. 

Our  editors  have  received  a  letter  from  Hyacinthe  Loyson  in 
French,  which  we  translate  for  our  readers,  because,  although  it 
is  short,  and  contains  no  propositions  of  practical  importance,  it 
is  pleasant  to  come  into  personal  relations  with  a  religious  re- 
former of  his  stamp :  — 

Neuillt  (near  Paris),  Nov.  26, 1878. 

Dear  and  Honored  Gentlemen, — I  do  not  know  to  which  of  you  I 
owe  for  some  years  past  a  copy  of  the  Unitarian  Review.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  it,  and,  as  a  poor  testimony  on  my  part,  I  oS&r  you  a  little 
volimie  which  contains  the  lectures  given  by  me  in  Paris  oo  the  princi- 
ples of  Catholic  reform. 

You  are  aware  that  we  are  not  in  accord  upon  the  fundamental  point 
(in  my  eyes), — the  full  and  absolute  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  Grod  and 
the  experiences  of  life  have  only  strengthened  me  upon  this  rock  of 
eternal  confession,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  I " 

Permit  me  to  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  you  may  reach  this  point 
some  day.  The  elevated,  philosophical,  and  generous  philanthropic 
character  which  marks  your  eminent  Review  will  lose  nothing  by  such  a 
transformation ;  for  the  Son  of  Grod  is,  at  the  same  time,  Son  of  Man. 
You  will  thus  see  a  lustre  dawn  upon  your  thoughts  and  works  which,  in 
spite  of  their  large  spirit  and  creed,  Channing  and  Parker  could  not 
reach. 

Receive,  dear  and  honored  gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my  most 
respectful  and  distinguished  consideration. 

Htaointhe  Loyson  (Pretre), 

Martha  P.  Lowe. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  Together  with  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Prof.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
First  American  Edition.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  American  students  of  the  late  Prof.  Maurice,  of  Cambridge 
University,  England,  who  form  a  growing  body  in  all  the  great  de- 
nominations of  the  Protestant  Church,  have  united  to  republish  The 
Unity  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  first  volume  of  an  American 
edition  of  his  works.  They  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  completed 
hereafter,  because  so  many  of  the  works  answer  to  th^  demand, 
which  is  growing  apace,  for  an  integrating  view  of  revelation  to 
take  the  place  of  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
nearly  exhausted  itself ;  and  sometimes,  alas !  with  the  result  of 
apparently  destroying,  together  with  what  is  unquestionably 
transient,  the  permanent  power  of  individuals  to  verify  their  own 
immortal  identity  as  well  as  the  being  of  God ;  coiTespondent 
truths  that  ever  and  anon  rise  serene  above  the  restless  ocean  of 
material  phenomena  and  the  tumultuous  waves  of  human  emo- 
tion; eteiTial  rocks  against  which  these  temporary  things  dash 
themselves  forevermore,  and  reveal  their  fiuiteness. 

This  "  memorial "  volume  consists  of  the  Warbartonian  lect- 
ures delivered  to  the  students  of  divinity  in  King's  College, 
London,  between  the  years  1845  and  1850.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury they  have  been  out  of  prbit,  his  English  publishers  not  deem- 
ing it  so  salable  a  book  as  later  works,  intrinsically  of  a  less 
univeraal  interest,  but  related  to  the  superficial  activities  of  the 
day,  that  are  often  dignified  with  the  name  of  progress^  but 
whose  results  are  deciduous.  In  the  preface  of  this  American 
edition  it  is  affirmed  that  Mr.  Maurice  himself  said  that  he 
"would  rather  any  of  his  works  should  go  out  of  print  than 
this." 

To  define  what  is  false  is  unquestionably  important  for  clear- 
ing the  atmosphere,  and  also  the  organs  of  sight,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Truth,  "eternal,  sacred,  sure."  But  Mr.  Maurice 
believed  that,  after  all,  all  growth  that  is  vital  consists  in  affirma- 
tions of  truth  that  require  a  higher  faculty  than  the  analyzing 
intellect;  wig.,  the  synthesizing  imagination,  which  is  reason  vital- 
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ized  into  creativeness  by  that  union  of  love  and  thought  whose 
separation,  as  Mr.  Emerson  has  sung,  is  a  — 

..."  grief 
Past  all  balsam  and  relief," 

but  whose  union  is  communion  with  Crod. 

With  Mr.  Maurice  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  organ  of  revelation, 
but  all  the  not  me  of  the  individual  consciousness ;  the  material 
universe  scientifically  analyzed,  and  also  as  symbol ;  the  history 
of  mankind  both  in  nations  and  in  individuals,  including  the  con- 
versation in  the  world  of  the  Man  who  conquered  the  threefold 
temptation  of  humanity  in  himself, —  bodily  infirmity,  and  the 
instinct  of  displaying  personal  superiority,  and  the  passion  of 
dominating  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, —  in  order  to  serve  God, 
the  Father  of  all  men,  by  uplifting  and  ministering  liberty  to  them 
all;  to  do  his  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven ;  and,  having 
overcome  as  he  overcame,  to  sit  down  with  him  on  his  throne, 
"partaking  the  divine  nature,"  as  St.  Peter  says. 

We  have  heard  that  some  of  the  memorialists  thought  that  the 
volumes,  What  is  Revelation  /  and  the  Sequel^  would  have  been 
better  books  to  introduce  to  the  American  public  the  works  of 
their  "beloved  prophet," — of  whom  Dr.  Martineau  said,  in  a 
sermon  preached  on  the  Sunday  after  his  death,  that  he  was  "  the 
greatest  spiritual  influence  on  England  of  the  century." 

But  they  did  wisely  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  own  method  of 
studying  the  Christian  and  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  for  it  is  not  in 
his  precise  opinions  on  any  point  that  his  value  lies,  but  in  the 
spirit  and  method  of  his  search  after  truth.  He  always  disap- 
points those  readers  who  go  to  an  author  to  define  their  own 
thoughts  or  to  receive  his  definite  thoughts;  for  it  is  always 
Maurice's  purpose  to  do  something  far  more  vital  for  his  reader 
than  to  think  for  him;  viz.^to  give  him  courage  to  think  for 
himself,  and  a  hope  to  find  the  absolute  ground  for  every  phenom- 
enon and  every  fact  of  spiritual  life.  He  would  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  his  own  power  of  apprehending  truth,  by 
inspiring  him  the  while  with  his  own  rejoicing  faith  that  there  is 
truth  to  be  found  on  which  the  finite  mind  and  individual  heart 
may  feed  forever. 

In  What  is  Revelation?  and  its  Sequel^  he  opposes  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  dogma  that  absolute  being  is  unknowable;  and  its 
logical  result  in  Mr.  Mansel's  Limits  of  Religious  Thought^  be- 
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cause  it  involves  the  presumption  that  the  Omnipotent  cannot 
reveal  himself.  He  shows  that  this  presumption  must  needs 
engender  a  slowness  of  heart,  a  spiritual  despair,  that  must 
needs  prevent  that  total  action  of  our  nature,  that  act  of  faith, 
which  "is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  unseen." 

But  Maurice  must  speak  for  himself.  As  little  as  he  under- 
takes to  interpret  or  paraphrase  the  prophets  and  Christ  would 
we  undertake  to  interpret  and  paraphrase  Maurice.  He  that  has 
ears  to  hear  will  hear  from  them  and  from  him,  that  this  is  eternal 
life, —  to  know  God  and  him  whom  God  anoints  with  his  spirit. 

B.  p.  p. 

Change.    The  Whisper  of  the  Sphinx.    By  William  Leighton. 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott  &  Co.     1879. 

Mr.  Leighton  seems  bent  on  surprises.  Two  years  ago,  he  sent 
out  his  first  poetic  venture  in  The  Sons  of  Godwin^  which 
encountered  Tennyson's  enterprise  of  "Harold,"  in  which  the 
same  personages  played  their  parts  on  the  same  historic  scene  as 
his.  It  bore  the  comparison  well  of  fresh  work  with  work  long- 
tried  and  skilled.  Then  came,  the  next  year,  the  surprise  of 
another  drama,  in  so  short  a  while,  by  the  new  poet  who  had 
unwittingly  broken  a  lance  with  the  laureate.  At  the  Court 
of  King  Edwin  proved  fellow  to  the  first,  with  good  measure  of 
dramatic  skill  and  poetic  quality.  Now,  one  more  year  surprises 
us  with  a  poem  of  an  opposite  sort, —  philosophic  in  place  of 
dramatic. 

This  will  not  attract  the  attention  or  gain  the  liking  that  the 
others  did.  Let  alone  the  interest  felt  in  the  first  because  of  the 
comparison  it  invited  with  the  older  poet's  work,  and  in  the 
second  to  see  how  it  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  former,  this  has 
no  story  to  follow,  and  no  persons  and  fates  to  get  interested  in. 
It  has  to  do  with  thoughts,  theories,  reflections, —  with  questions 
and  difficulties  of  the  mind.  Bloodless  abstractions  and  bodiless 
philosophizing  are  not  interesting  to  the  crowd  of  readers  and 
seekers  after  new  things,  like  characters  that  live  and  move, 
suffer  and  die,  in  drama.  In  the  way  of  popular  interest,  what 
chance  will  memory,  consciousness,  force,  progress,  have  beside 
Pellitus  and  the  Bang, —  Harold,  Gurth,  and  Tostig?  Audience 
to  the  hew  poem  will  be  few,  yet  not  unfit, — whether  of  those 
curious  to  hear  what  the  new  man  has  to  say  on  mooted  points 
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and  grave  matters,  or  of  the   sympathetic  ready  to  find  their 
wonderings  and  perplexities  put  into  poetic  shape. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  closer  test  of  Mr.  Leighton's  intellectual  parts 
and  poetic  faculty  than  his  former  works.  A  philosophic  poem 
tests,  at  any  rate,  a  different  range  of  ability  from  a  dramatic 
one ;  engaging  what  is  more  rare,  if  not  finer.  He  bears  the  test 
well,  if  not  greatly  and  famously.  Great  and  famous  belong  to 
Wordsworth  and  his  peers  in  philosophic  poetry.  It  belongs  to 
them  to  recall  in  verse  the  "  purple  diction "  of  Plato  and  his 
flight  of  intellect  and  imagination  helping  metaphysic.  Yet 
Wordsworth,  in  "  The  Prelude,"  nods.  I  have  seen  Change  men- 
tioned with  Lucretius's  philosophizing.  Its  writer  would  be  the 
first  to  smile  at  such  misplacing  and  risk  of  contrast.  He  ad- 
dresses himself  well  to  his  work,  and  carries  it  to  an  end  which 
crowns  it  worthily.  He  proves  his  philosophic  theme  congenial 
with  a  cast  of  mind  in  sympathy  with  serious  and  exalting 
thought.  He  faces  problems  which  are  the  burning  questions 
now,  with  sober  and  competent  consideration.  And  his  thought- 
ful treatment  of  these  he  has  thrown  into  form  of  poetry  which  is 
attractive  and  interesting,  and  rises,  in  many  places,  into  the  true 
poetic  fervor  and  loftiness. 

In  eighteen  parts  or  cantos,  the  poet  follows  the  work,  fashion, 
and  mystery  of  "  Change  "  through  its  various  spheres  and  among 
the  subjects  of  its  operation.  He  might  have  taken  Shelley^s  line 
for  his  motto :  — 

"Naught  may  endure  but  mutability." 

He  follows  its  ancient  date,  tracks  its  long  influence,  which  lasts 
while  all  fluctuates  and  passes,  through  time,  history,  race,  prog- 
ress. Nature  he  sees  fashioned  by  unceasing  change.  Its  work 
carries  the  future  and  fate  of  the  earth ;  and  ocean,  with  unrest- 
ing waves,  is  but  its  fluctuating.  Matter  and  force  are  manip- 
ulated by  it ;  and .  cosmic  drift  and  tendency  is  managed  by 
"Change."  Fortune  and  religion  endure  it.  Individual  life, 
death,  and  the  future  follow  this  influential  and  eternal  power. 

"  So  in  them  all  raignes  mutabilitie." 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  reflection, — this  reign  and  power 
of  "Change."  But  the  treatment  here  is  not  superficial,  but 
thoughtful.  There  is  little  of  the  barren  and  easy  moralizing 
which  belongs  to  this  theme.    The  great  Napoleon  might  have 
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been  spared  ns,  perhaps,  in  XIY. ;  and  that  objectionable  old 
"  sage,"  in  the  preface,  who  is  " stock "  answerer,  as  the  " youth"  is 
stock  putter,  of  moral  questions.  In  general,  however,  the  sound- 
ings are  taken  deep,  and  there  is  much  of  far-reaching  suggestion. 
And  it  is  poetic  treatment.  There  is  but  little  of  prose  cut 
into  lengths.  There  are  the  same  happy  touches  of  description 
and  picturesque  laying  out  of  scene  and  story  which  were  striking 
in  the  former  dramatic  poems.  Norseman  and  Arab,  Hindoo  and 
Christian,  and  their  hopes  of  heaven,  are  well  painted  in  XVI.  It 
is  good  firm  drawing  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  Macedon,  and  Rome  in 
IX.  In  VIII.,  the  great  procession  of  races  is  well  pictured,  from 
mound-builders  and  the  dwellers  in  Yucatan  to  the  European 
who  has  displaced  them :  — 

"  The  silent  relics  of  that  early  race 
Have  yet  a  voice,  as  hath  the  ancient  Sphinx 
Who  sits  embedded  in  the  sands  of  Nile ; 
And  if  one  word  could  cross  the  moveless  lips 
Of  Egypt's  god,  or  statues  of  Copan, 
Those  stony  mouths  would  surely  utter  *  Change  I ' " 

It  is  a  lovely  night-landscape  (on  p.  19),  well  observed  and  deli- 
cately wrought.  And  the  "  preadamatic  visions  "  (on  p.  39)  seem 
to  be  true  to  such  Nature  as  there  was  when  the  world  was 
forming. 

There  is  not  a  little  of  science  and  metaphysic  here.  These 
are  rocks  on  which  poesy  risks  going  to  pieces.  "  Pleistocene " 
and  "Miocene,"  " Conceptive,"  "Consciousness,"  and  such  are 
hazardous  in  a  poem.  The  gods  have  not  made  these  poetical 
any  more  than  Touchstone's  Audrey.  Yet  these  and  their 
belongings  of  scientific  term,  fact,  or  metaphysical  theorizing  are 
managed  more  than  fairly  well.  Mr.  Swiveller  might  hint  that, 
in  rV.  and  V.,  the  wing  of  poesy  "  moults  a  feather."  But  the 
flight  is  poetic  enough. 

The  last  two  cantos  draw  ofE  from  further  statement  or  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  "Change,"  and  turn  to  suggest  some 
answer.  The  answer  is  found  in  that  which  to  some  seems  a 
reply,  but  to  others  only  a  refuge.  Idealism  —  of  the  poet,  of  the 
thoughtful  and  earnest  man  —  is  made  to  furnish  an  answer ;  the 
best,  perhaps,  which  may  come  of  our  intellectual  gi'opings  or 
flights.     On  idea, 

"  The  master-thought, 
Of  which  all  Nature  is  the  imagery," 
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and  on  its  power  of  life  more  and  more,  "  Change  ^  cannot  work 
its  alterations  and  confusions. 

If,  all  along  this  poem,  there  be  many  a  reminder  that  we  too 
are  atoms  in  the  grasp  and  grind  of  "  Change,"  there  are  also,  all 
along,  many  compensations  of  more  cheerful  thought  in  further 
outlooks  of  the  mind  and  freedom  of  the  spirit.  In  his  preface, 
the  poet  is 

'*  Sure  of  an  eternal  government 
Above  all  change,  and  rests  in  calm  content." 

Midway  his  book  he  suggests, — 

*<  Perhaps  it  is  a  problem  whose  solution 
Shall  slowly  bring  us  intellectual  growth, 
And  ripen  mental  strength,  as  step  by  step 
We  rise  to  level  of  each  higher  thought 
That  brings  us  nearer  to  the  perfect  plan.*' 

And  this  is  his  close  of  his  book  and  conclusion  of  the  matter :  — 

'*  Change  is  the  movement  of  the  Master's  hand, 
And  constant  purpose  is  divinely  whispered 
Beneath  its  touch ;  so  are  we  ever  drawn 
By  what  is  best  in  us  to  what  is  best 
And  wisest  over  all." 

L.  G.  w. 

American  Colleges:  Their  Students  and  Their  Work.  By  Charles 
F.  Thwing.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

It  would^  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  gather  up 
from  other  sources  the  valuable  information  that  is  contained  in 
this  small  volume.  It  is  prepared  intelligently  and  candidly  by 
one  who  evidently  knows  how  to  select  important  facts,  and  to 
arrange  them  skilfully,  so  that  parents  or  young  men  seeking  a 
liberal  education  will  find  here  nearly  everything  that  they  need 
to  know  in  order  to  decide  what  college  had  best  be  chosen  for 
their  particular  purpose.  It  treats  of  the  instruction,  the  expenses, 
and  pecuniary  aid  offered  in  different  colleges ;  morals,  religion, 
athletics,  health,  choice  of  a  college,  rank  in  college  as  a  test  of 
future  distinction. 

This  volume  deals  with  facts.  President  Porter,  in  his  larger 
book  on  American  colleges,  enters  much  more  deeply  into  the 
principles  involved  in  a  liberal  education,  and  the  methods 
adapted  to  it.     Coming  to  this  great  subject,  as  he  does,  with  a 
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knowledge,  experience,  and  practical  wisdom  rarely  equalled,  he 
has  prepared  a  work  which  may  be  studied  to  advantage  by 
every  intelligent  man  who  has  the  best  interests  of  society  at 
heart. 

Vhitarianism :  Its  History  and  Pnnciples.  By  John  C.  Learned, 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity.    St.  Louis, 

This  is  a  very  clear  and  vigorous  statement  of  the  principles  of 
our  faith,  and  the  grand  points  of  distinction  between  us  and  the 
old  Calvinists. 

We  have  only  one  criticism  to  make,  and  that  is  where  Mr. 
Learned  seems  to  take  pride  in  the  fact  that "  the  children  of 
Unitarians  are  rarely  trained  to  be  missionaries  of  their  own  or 
any  other  sect."  But  this  is  perhaps  only  a  strong  way  of  stating 
that  we  are  not  given  to  obtruding  our  views  on  others,  as  the 
only  ones  necessary  to  salvation. 

Modem  Wishers  of  Men  among  the  Different  Sexes,  Sects,  and 
Sets  of  Chartville  Church  and  Community.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    1879. 

This  is  a  lively  story  of  a  young  minister's  haps  and  mishaps, 
and  those  of  a  dashing  young  captain,  the  young  minister's  friend, 
—  and  more  the  minister  than  the  hero  of  the  book, —  among  the 
mammas,  maidens,  and  missionary  ventures  of  a  suburban  village 
church,  A  good  deal  of  quiet  satire,  general  wholesome  good- 
sense,  the  inevitable  modicum  of  love-making,  and  touches  of 
genuine  wisdom  and  sound  religious  feeling  are  found  in  this 
brisk  and  sketchy  little  story. 

It  is  a  lapse  in  art  and  almost  in  morality,  though,  to  marry  the 
innocent  country  cousin  to  the  blatant  fool  of  the  story.  But 
this  is  an  original  way  to  put  the  argument  with  the  poor  people 
who  object  to  going  to  church  because  they  cannot  dress  like  the 
rest  of  the  congregation :  "  Haven't  any  dresses  ?  "  said  the  cap- 
tain, laughing.  "Well,  well;  now  do  you  suppose  those  people 
want  you  to  dress  as  well  as  they  do  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
they'd  a  great  deal  rather  have  poor  dressing  all  around  them,  so 
as  to  show  themselves  off  better  by  the  contrast  ?  " 
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THE  NEW  THEOLOGY. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  minister  of  the  last  generation  that 
in  the  course  of  his  student  life  he  grew  quite  despondent 
because,  as  he  reckoned  up  the  number  of  possible  subjects 
for  his  preaching,  he  found  that  at  bottom  there  were  but 
four ;  but  that  after  a  ministry  of  many  years  he  looked  back 
on  what  had  seemed  so  limited  an  opportunity  and  found,  as 
he  said,  that  out  of  the  possible  four  subjects  he  had  only 
been  "nibbling  round  the  edges  of  one." 

Much  the  same  impression  must  be  got  by  any  one  who, 
in  a  larger  way,  looks  back  over  the  sweep  of  theological 
discussion  during  the  last  few  years  or  considers  the  drift  of 
present  interest  and  study  among  thoughtful  ministers.  He 
cannot  but  notice  how  students  of  theology  are  drawn  from 
the  most  various  points  of  view  and  as  by  the  very  current 
of  the  age  to  that  single  purpose  which  is  mastering  the 
literature  and  even  beckoning  to  the  physical  science  of  our 
time, —  the  adaptation,  namely,  of  the  eternal  aspirations  of 
the  religious  life  to  prevailing  habits  of  thought  and  phmses 
of  speech ;  the  renewing  and  remoulding  of  the  principles  of 
the .  old  theology  under  methods  and  standards  which,  at 
least  in  their  present  fulness  of  meaning  and  influence,  are 
almost  wholly  new.    It  is  indeed  only  a  "  nibbling  round 
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the  edges"  of  this  problem  that  has  been  accomplished, 
partly  because  the  problem  is  so  large  and  partly  because 
it  is  as  yet  so  ill-defined,  but  in  the  almost  absorbing 
interest  in  whatever  part  of  it  they  have  been  able  to 
grasp  and  digest,  students  of  theology  have  only  been 
taking  their  share  of  that  which  is  the  common  food  of  all 
serious  thought  about  them.  The  problem  of  the  age  is 
the  religious  problem.  It  is  the  special  intellectual  privi- 
lege of  ministers  that  they  are  brought  professionally  and 
through  their  vocation  to  face  this  which  to  others  must  be 
an  avocation  or  an  inference ;  but  the  central  fascination  for 
all  students,  witnessed  to  by  the  flood  of  our  current  litera- 
ture of  poetry,  science,  and  art,  as  well  as  of  theology,  is  the 
bearing  of  all  special  results  on  the  eternal  aspirations  and 
persistent  ideals  that  have  for  so  long  seemed  the  richest 
inheritance  of  humanity.    ^ 

All  students,  except  those  who  take  refuge  from  the 
stream  of  the  age  in  a  fixed  ecclesiasticism,  recognize  clearly 
that  present  testimony  to  truth  will  have  its  way  against  all 
force  of  tradition  and  will  sweep  minds  along  in  its  resistless 
current  even  if  it  bear  them,  as  it  often  seems  to,  far  from 
earlier  convictions  and  results.  All  students,  again,  except 
those  for  whom  the  past  has  no  meaning,  or  whose  horizon 
is  bounded  by  their  special  work,  feel  sure  that  much  the 
same  spiritual  life  and  ideal  purpose  which  have  marked 
humanity  hitherto  will  assert  themselves  in  one  way  or 
another  still,  and  that  to  plan  life  without  room  for  them  is 
simply  to  underestimate  human  nature  and  to  condemn 
results  to  failure,  if  not  to  ridicule.  And,  therefore,  the 
deepest  purpose  of  the  time  is  to  restore  the  balance  of  life, 
to  translate  the  expressions  of  the  spiritual  life  into  the 
language  of  the  present,  but  through  all  transformations  of 
symbols,  forms,  and  methods  of  proof  to  justify  humanity  at 
its  best  and  to  inspire  it  still  further. 

This  process  of  translation  and  readjustment  is,  one  need 
hardly  say,  by  no  means  complete.  It  is  many-sided.  It 
waits  for  stable  results  in  natural  science  not  yet  reached ; 
it  waits  for  open-mindedness  in  theologians;  it  waits  for 
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well-defined  laws  of  social  prosperity  such  as  no  hasty 
generalization  can  give.  But  none  the  less  the  process  is 
distinctly  going  on;  the  problem,  if  still  too  large  to  grasp 
and  master,  is  being  ^^  nibbled  at "  from  the  most  different 
sides ;  and  along  with  the  new  physical  science  and  the  new 
sociology  which  the  work  of  the  present  is  so  sure  to  make 
the  fruit  of  the  future,  we  can  anticipate  with  equal  assur- 
ance, and  from  the  same  large  root  of  reconciliation  and 
harmony,  both  a  new  ethics  and  a  new  theology. 

It  is  this  last  that  I  wish  to  consider.  Theology  is  by  no 
means  a  completed  science.  Perhaps  it  never  will  be ;  for, 
as  long  as  men  think  about  their  mission  or  their  destiny,  as 
long,  that  is  to  say,  as  men  think  at  all,  new  proofs  will 
occur  to  them  and  old  systems  wiU  — 

..."  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 

But,  for  the  same  reason,  theology  is  not  likely  to  be  a  dead 
science.  With  each  new  outlook  toward  truth  men  are  led 
on,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  a  renewal  of  aspirations 
which  were  beginning  to  fail  under  the  old  method,  and 
each  great  transformation  of  opinion  that  the  world  has  seen, 
destructive  of  theology  as  it  may  have  appeared,  has  been 
after  all,  not  a  death-blow,  but  a  new  birth  of  religious  ideas. 
So  it  is  now.  Under  the  pressure  of  new  methods  and  new 
standards  which  are  plainly  enough  threatening  to  systems 
that  once  seemed  final  truth,  a  new  theology  is  slowly 
taking  shape ;  no  less  than  its  predecessors  a  special  science, 
no  less  sensitive  than  any  other  science  to  the  crude  treat- 
ment of  students  trained  in  a  different  field,  but  having  for 
its  fundamental  purpose  this  same  problem  of  reconstruction 
which  now  presents  itself  as  the  only  worthy  problem  for  all 
free  thought,  and  offering  peculiar  fascin&,tion  and  dignity  by 
its  direct  and  undivided  attention  to  this  central  theme. 

This  new  theology  is,  indeed,  far  from  being  the  ac- 
knowledged method  of  the  mass  of  theologians.  It  stands, 
wholly  apart  from  ecclesiasticism  and  the  conflicts  of  sects. 
But  it  is  now  many  years  since  students  of  many  different 
lands  and  communions  began  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this 
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larger  problem  in  the  light  of  a  new  age  and  found  them- 
selves drawn  nearer  together  as  their  thought  converged  on 
a  common  point.  And  thus  the  new  theology,  though  it  is 
still  only  a  tendency  and  can  hardly  be  held  in  a  single 
definition,  has  had  time  both  to  develop  a  history  of  its  own, 
and  to  disclose  along  the  course  of  this  history  principles 
from  which  the  tendency  can  hardly  swerve,  and  results  of 
immediate  and  practical  importance.  It  is,  first,  this  history 
and  then  these  principles  and  results  which  I  wish  briefly 
and  hastily  to  trace. 

Historically,  then,  the  new  theology  is  a  child  of  almost 
pure  German  blood.  If  its  birth-place  and  birth-time  must 
be  fixed  we  may,  not  without  good  reason,  name  Berlin,  at 
that  extraordinary  epoch  between  1820  and  1830,  when,  in 
adjacent  rooms  of  the  newly  established  university,  rival 
throngs  of  students  hung  with  a  loyalty  that  Germany  has 
never  witnessed  since  on  the  teachings  of  Hegel  and  of 
Schleiermacher.  It  was  indeed  forty  years  before  this  time 
that  Lessing  wrote  The  Education  of  the  Human  Raee^  and 
as  early  as  1799  that  Schleiermacher,  then  only  thirty  years 
old,  startled  German  rationalism  from  its  confident  repose 
with  his  impetuous  irony  and  fervid  pantheism.  But,  from 
the  epoch  which  I  name,  the  development  of  German  the- 
ology can  be  traced  to  no  single  book  or  man.  It  is  the  in- 
termingling of  methods  and  results  which  can  be  interpreted 
only  through  the  twofold  impulse  then  first  clearly  felt. 

The  work  of  Hegel,  on  the  one  hand,  had  indeed  but  an 
indirect  relation  with  theology  strictly  so-called;  but  its 
universal  principles  were  soon  applied  beyond  the  master's 
purpose.  In  the  seminary  at  Tiibingen,  where  Strauss  began 
his  training,  theology  is  made  by  regulation  *  even  more  the 
handmaid  of  philosophy  than  elsewhere  in  Germany ;  and 
only  three  years  after  the  death  of  Hegel  the  learned  world 
was  startled  by  the  first  JKfe  ofJemi^  Strauss  being  then 
but  twenty-seven  years  old.f    It  was  a  confident  application 

*Two  years  of  phllosophioal  study  must  precede  three  of  theology. 

t  For  the  last  estimate  of  the  relation  of  the  work  of  Strauss  to  later  theology,  see 
the  remarkable  work  of  Hausrath  now  just  completed:  Diwid  Friedrich  Strauss  vmd 
die  Theologie  seiner  Zeit,  1876  and  1878. 
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of  the  Hegelian  method  to  the  Messianic  idea;  it  had  a 
constructive  purpose;  "mythical"  did  not  mean  "fabulous," 
but  simply  spiritual  as  opposed  to  historical.  But  so  com- 
plete a  surrender  of  personality  in  history  to  the  evolution 
through  contradiction  of  ideas  could  not  stop  at  this  point. 
On  the  one  hand  Strauss  himself  was  led  on  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Old  Faith  and  the  New ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
new  and  much  more  formidable  application  of  the  same 
method  was  advanced  from  the  same  small  uniyersity  which 
had  rid  itself  of  Strauss.  Not  only  was  Professor  Baur,  of 
Tubingen,  a  wonderful  combination  of  the  critical  and  specu- 
lative minds,  but  the  method  of  the  school  he  founded  had 
much  more  fascination  and  force  for  those  to  whom  the 
historical  records  of  the  New  Testament  were  still  precious. 
To  discover  in  these  records  three  essentially  different  por- 
traits of  Jesus ;  to  fix  the  three  tendencies  that  resulted  in 
these  differences;  to  classify  the  gospels  and  epistles  through 
this  true  Hegelian  process  of  contradiction  and  resulting 
unity, — ^all  this  was  attempted  with  consummate  erudition 
and  skill,  and  it  has  left  a  far  more  lasting,  though  now 
fading,  mark  on  theological  research  than  the  mythical 
theory.* 

It  is  in  these  two  directions  that  the  force  of  Hegelianism 
turned  toward  theology  has  spent  itself;  and  it  is  a  curious 
and  instructive  destiny  that  the  results  should  so  wholly 
differ  from  the  master's  anticipation.  He  looked  to  found  a 
final  system  and  to  reconstruct  a  failing  faith ;  and  now  the 
last  remnants  of  his  professed  school  are  lecturing  to  unsym- 
pathetic hearers,  and  his  principles  have  been  the  inspiration 
of  the  chief  destructive  efforts  which  the  established  Chris- 
tianity of  our  time  has  felt. 

Precisely  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  the  destiny  of  the 
work  of  Schleiermacher.  The  problem  that  met  his  life,  of 
complete  reconcilement  between  an  emotional  and  enthusi- 
astic disposition  and  a  keen  and  critical  judgment,  between 
the  Moravian  inheritance  and  the  Academic  career,  was  cer- 

*For  a  summary  of  this  tendency,  see  £.  Teller's  Vortrllgey  Ite  Samjnlung,  2te 
Anflage,  1875,  p.  294,  DU  Tabkiger  hiatorisehe  SekiUe;  and  p.  390,  F,  C.  Baur, 
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tainly  never  fully  solved.  Judged  by  the  common  tests  of 
personality  there  were  at  least  two  Schleiermachers, —  the 
ardent  mystic  of  the  Reden  and  Monologen  and  the  dis- 
passionate system-maker  of  the  Christliche  0-laube  and  the 
Dialektik;  and  if  we  add  to  this  his  other  characteristics  of 
pulpit  orator,  commentator  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
biblical  exegete  and  reorganizer  of  the  National  Church,  it  is 
no  surprise  to  find  that  in  contrast  with  the  compact  system 
of  Hegel  the  work  of  Schleiermacher  seems  loose  and 
unorganized,  that  a  process  of  theological  development  may 
be  traced  from  his  early  to  his  latest  expressions,*  and  that 
he  left  no  definite  and  well-marked  school.  But  it  may  be 
just  for  this  reason  that  while  the  method  of  Hegel  is 
rapidly  passing  into  an  historical  curiosity,  the  freshness  and 
force  of  the  work  of  Schleiermacher  are  more  and  more 
keenly  felt. 

It  is  to  him  that  scholars  of  the  most  various  tendencies 
refer  their  inspiration  and  their  principles.  Leaders  of  ortho- 
doxy like  Twesten  and  Julius  Miiller ;  Vermittler  like  Nean- 
der,  Ullmann,  Liicke,  Tholuck ;  unsparing  critics  like  De 
Wette,  Hase,  Schweizer,  Lipsius, —  all  claim  to  be  the  true 
disciples  of  Schleiermacher ;  and  the  literature  of  definition 
and  comment  still  studies  his  versatile  genius  with  fresh 
enthusiasm.!  What  Kant  was  in  philosophy,  says  the  most 
thorough  historian  of  philosophy  and  the  most  ardent  friend 
of  Baur  now  living,  that  was  Schleiermacher  in  theology ;  J 
and  the  epoch,  we  may  be  confident,  was  here,  just  because 
what  theology  wants  for  a  new  life  is  not  a  final  system  but 
a  new  impulse.  The  school  of  Hegel  subordinated  the  relig- 
ious impulse  to  an  intellectual  method ;  the  work  of  Schlei- 
ermacher lit  up  all  life  and  action  with  the  glow  of  religious 
feeling.  It  was  the  method  of  the  one  that  endured  ;  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  other.     The  one  bore  fruit  in  special  results 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  change  in  his  fundamental  conception  of  the  *'  sense  of 
dependence."  Compare  Reden  VHmr  die  Religion,  ed.  1843,  pp.  193,  IM;  Christliche  Olaiibe, 
ed.  1861,  pp.  28,  27;  and  Bender,  as  below  cited,  p.  164;  also  DialekHk,  p.  162,  and  note. 

t  W.  Bender,  Sohieiermac?ier^8  Theologie,  etc.,  Ite  TheU,  1876;  and  a  lecture  by  the 
same,  F.  Sehleiertnacher  tmd  die  Frcige  TMch  dem  Weaen  der  Religion,  1877. 

t  ZeUer,  VortrUge,  1. 195. 
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of  criticism,  examinations  of  the  New  Testament  record, 
and,  more  than  all,  in  the  remarkable  series  of  attempts  to 
picture  the  human  life  of  Jesus,  which,  beginning  with 
Strauss  and  the  elaborate  opposition  that  followed,  has  been 
renewed  —  no  longer  from  the  Hegelian  stand-point  —  in 
Germany  by  Schenkel,  Keim,  Weizsacker,  and  Hausrath; 
and  has  met  another  tide  of  the  same  literature  flooding 
both  France  and  England,  and  showing,  above  the  common 
level  of  picturesque  conservatism,  the  higher  crests  of 
Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  £cce  Homo.  The  other  bore 
fruit,  first,  in  a  richer  sense  of  the  genuineness  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  religious  life  and  the  turning  to  the 
inward  witness  of  God  rather  than  to  the  outward  proofs  of 
him;  and  then,  by  an  almost  necessary  step,  in  a  new 
method  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  a  new  kind  of 
systematic  theology.  But  in  these  two  points,  we  must 
notice,  are  the  fundamental  subjects  of  which  theology  can 
treat ;  subjects  to  which  all  biblical  criticism  and  historical 
research  are  but  subordinate  means;  subjects  of  which 
English-speaking  scholarship  knows  little  or  nothing  at  first 
hand ;  and,  of  the  first  of  these  subjects  it  may  be  said  that 
while  German  results  still  lean  on  Schleiermacher's  inspira- 
tion, our  English  and  American  inspiration  has  hardly  out- 
grown Schleiermacher's  results ;  while  of  the  second  subject 
it  is  equally  clear,  not  only  of  conservative  works,  but  of 
the  monumental  productions  of  the  critical  school  now 
freshly  before  us,  of  Biedermann  (1869),  Lipsius  (1876), 
and  A.  Schweizer  (2te  Auflage,  1877),  that  they  find  their 
strength  in  just  that  striving  for  a  harmony  of  piety  and 
reason,  fresh  devotion  and  critical  keenness,  which  made  the 
Dogmatik  of  Schleiermacher  the  most  inspiring  theological 
work  since  the  Institutes  of  Calvin.  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
real  reason  why  the  new  theology  dates  from  this  point. 
For  this  is  its  problem, —  to  justify  the  religious  life  in  the 
face  of — nay!  through  the  aid  of — fresh  methods  and 
results;  and  its  later  course,  both  in  Germany  and  else- 
where, may  be  more  lightly  traced  now  that  its  source  is 
thus  established. 
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I  cite,  tberefore,  from  this  point,  only  typical  names  and 
characteristic  —  if  not  justly  conspicuous  —  events ;  at  every 
step  having  the  appearance  and  bearing  the  reproach  of 
destructiveness,  while  at  heart  bent  on  reconstruction ;  at 
every  step  seeming  destructive  because  not  overlooking 
genuine  critical  results,  even  of  the  most  negative  kind ; 
meaning  to  be  constructive  because  bent  on  renewing  under 
changing  forms  the  eternal  sptrit  of  religious  trust.  Such, 
for  instance,  has  been  the  aspect  of  the  *'  Protestantenverein," 
founded  in  1865  by  the  pious  and  learned  Richard  Rothe  in 
the  hope  of  embodying  this  very  union  of  scholarly  freedom 
with  religious  purpose;*  drifting,  it  must  be  confessed, 
away  from  the  position  of  the  founder  because  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  men  of  his  views  but  not  of  his  spirit  to  associate 
with  extremists;  always  protesting  against  ecclesiasticism 
and  State  interference ;  always  welcoming  critical  keenness 
and  always  distrusted  by  the  representatives  of  orthodoxy ; 
but  always  holding  before  itself  the  problem  of  bridging 
over  the  chasm  that  faces  those  who  turn  away  from  the 
track  of  traditional  thought ;  bent  on  establishing  a  rational 
Christianity ;  issuing  a  Bible  with  notes  and  introductions 
to  this  end ;  f  and  especially  rich  in  the  learning  of  its  repre- 
sentative professors. 

Such,  again,  was  the  attitude  of  the  great  man,  who,  by 
his  English  connection,  is  better  known  to  us  than  most 
German  masters,  Bunsen.  Never  •thoroughly  trusted  by 
those  in  ecclesiastical  authority,  because  always  open  to  new 
light  and  always  appreciative  of  the  prophets  of  God  wher- 
ever found,  whether  in  Bohme  or  Calvin,  Schleiermacher  or 
Channing,  his  work  was  still  so  thoroughly  a  union  of  relig- 
ious and  Christian  purpose  with  scientific  zeal  that  he  could 
not  be  wholly  excluded  from  oflBcial  sympathy  and  recogni- 
tion. Such,  again,  though  with  a  wholly  different  temper, 
was  the  purpose  of  the  modern  prophet  of  Israel,  Ewald. 
Stern  and  bitter  in  his  political  resentments,  revolutionary 

•See  the  address  of  Rothe  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  ProteiitaiitenTereln  at 
Frankfort,  in  1863. 

t  Protestanten-Bibel.  Neum  TestammUs,  Edited  by  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  Franz  Ton 
Holtzendorff.    Leipzig,  1872. 
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in  his  theories  of  Hebrew  history,  he  was  still  the  rejuve- 
nator  of  that  history  and  the  beginner  of  the  brilliant  series 
of  works  which  has  now  rescued  the  Old  Testament  from 
neglect,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating  fields  of 
scholarly  research.  It  is  in  men  like  these  that  the  method 
of  the  new  theology  shows  itself  most  strikingly ;  a  union  of 
complete  freedom  from  passive  acceptance  of  traditional 
views  with  deep  seriousness  and  positiveness  of  purpose. 

And  what,  in  Germany,  is  its  present  outcome  ?  It  may 
be  safely  said  to  have  gained  both  more  positive  ground  and 
more  general  acceptance  than  could  have  been  anticipated  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  strong  reaction 
from  the  extreme  conclusions  of  the  Tiibingen  school  and  a 
greater  historical  confidence  in  the  biblical  records.  When^ 
for  instance,  an  amateur  in  theology,  even  if  he  be  as 
brilliant  and  keen  as  Mr.  John  Fiske,*  assumes  that  the 
"  Tendenz-Theorie  "  is  the  present  end  of  criticism,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  story  which  Prof.  Tholuck  loved  to  repeat 
of  the  visit  of  six  stalwart  Englishmen  to  Tiibingen  to  hear 
what  the  school  of  Baur  had  to  say  for  itself,  and  of  their 
surprise  in  discovering  that  the  university  had  been  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  conservative  teachers;  or  when 
again  the  solar-myth  theory  is  applied  in  wholesale  fashion 
to  Hebrew  history  f  we  must  regard  it  as  the  freak  of  an 
ambitious  philologist  and  listen  to  the  general  censure  of 
German  theologians  before  we  welcome  this  as  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  the  liberal  school.  I  add  to  this  as  a  pres- 
ent sign  the  growing  recognition  of  the  present  leaders  of 
this  school.  Side  by  side  with  the  article  which  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook  wrote,  after  his  hasty  survey  of  the  field,  on 
the  "  Decline  of  Rationalism  in  the  German  Universities," 
there  might  now  appear  an  article  on  "  The  Introduction  of 
Rationalists  in  the  Leading  Universities  of  Germany."  It 
is  indeed  true  that  Jena,  Heidelberg  and  Ziirich,  the  centres 
of  free  theological  thought,  have  few  students ;  partly,  no 

•  Tke  Unseen  World  and  other  Essays,  p.  75  ff.  The  Jesus  qf  History  and  The  Christ 
of  Dogma. 

t  Goldziher.  The  Mythology  qf  the  Hebrews,  Translated  by  Russell  Martdnean. 
1876. 
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doubt,  because  Orthodoxy  offers  more  prizes  than  Rational- 
ism ;  but  partly,  also,  because  these  universities  have  been 
stripped  of  their  jewels  to  adorn  the  larger  centres.  Heidel- 
berg lost  Zeller,  the  ablest  philosophical  representative  of 
Baur,  in  1873,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  enthusiastic  listeners 
at  Berlin ;  Jena,  after  being  repeatedly  besieged,  and  after 
refusing  its  two  leading  professors,  is  robbed  of  the  brilliant 
Pfleiderer  by  the  attraction  of  the  capital.  Meantime,  the 
faculty  of  Halle,  long  the  centre  of  moderate  orthodoxy, 
since  the  death  of  Tholuck,  and  in  the  extreme  old  age  of 
Julius  Miiller,  is  headed  by  the  eloquent  Beyschlag,  whom 
we  should  class  as  a  conservative  Unitarian,  and  who  has 
suffered  official  handling  for  his  unorthodox  views  of  the 
person  of  Christ ;  *  and  by  E.  Riehm,  who  combines  critical 
freedom  and  acuteness  so  charmingly  with  sweetness  of 
character  and  missionary  zeal  that  one  hardly  recognizes  the 
untraditional  nature  of  his  intellectual  conclusions. 

Thus  not  alone  the  weakness  of  the  smaller  universities, 
but  some  part  of  the  strength  of  the  larger  ones,  is  due  to 
the  growing  recognition  of  the  "New  Theology";  and  under 
the  decreased  pressure  of  opposition  we  may  safely  look 
to  this  school  for  more  and  more  positive  and  constructive 
results.! 

Turn  now  to  other  lands  in  the  same  hasty  and  superficial 
way.     In  England,  the  course  of  the  tendency  we  have  been 

*  Die  Christologie  dee  Neum  TestamentSf  yon  Beyschlag.  1866.  See  the  preface  for 
his  personal  defence. 

tThe  last  statistics  give  strangely  confirmatory  facta.  By  the  UniversUdta' 
KcUender  for  1878,  the  number  of  students  of  theology  at  Heidelberg  was  nineteen; 
but  the  DeutscJiea  ProtestantenblcOtt  of  June  8,  1878,  reports  the  summer  Semester  at 
the  same  university  as  opening  with /or^  students ;  adding,  without  figures,  that 
similar  results  are  found  at  Giessen,  Jena,  and  Strasburg.  It  should  be  noticed, 
also,  that  this  gain  occurs  while  the  aggregate  decrease  of  evangelical  theological 
students  in  Germany  is  most  marked  and  threatening.  Within  the  last  five  years  the 
following  changes  have  been  witnessed  in  the  leading  universitiee:  — 
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tracing  has  flowed  in  three  broad  and  often  ill-defined  chan- 
nels. First,  and  most  conspicuous,  is  the  Broad  Church  party 
within  the  Establishment,  which  broke  away  from  the  main 
stream  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  rushed  out 
with  impetuous  current  under  the  impulse  of  his  grand  thought 
of  the  Christian  Commonwealth ;  soon  yielding,  however,  to 
a  calmer  and  a  less  direct  course  through  the  plains  of  bib- 
lical criticism.  The  historical  insight  that  Arnold  had  used 
in  editing  Thucydides  was  carried  over  by  his  own  pupil, 
Stanley,  and  by  the  still  larger  critical  genius  of  Professor 
Jowett,  into  the  study  of  the  Pauline  Epistles;  and  the 
result  is  beyond  question  the  most  subtle,  tender,  and 
persuasive,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  erudite  or  definite^ 
of  English  commentaries.  From  this  point  the  same  broad 
thought  flowed  on  in  the  far  less  able  but  far  more  famous 
work  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews  ;  and  but  two  years  later, 
"  while,"  as  Dr.  Martineau  says,  in  his  brilliant  preface  to 
J.  J.  Tayler's  Retrospect  of  Religious  Life  in  England^  "  the 
ecclesiastical  waters  were  still  heaving  with  this  storm  of 
the  seven  winds,  a  new  wave  of  disturbance  advanced  from 
the  seas  of  South  Africa  and  rolled  into  the  Thames,  to  the 
alarm  of  Lambeth  and  Fulham  and  all  low-ljdng  church  dis- 
tricts." One  may  now  reasonably  be  surprised  that  the  com- 
motion caused  by  the  earlier  commentaries,  with  such  essays 
as  those  of  Professor  Jowett  on  "  Conversion  "  and  "  The 
Atonement,"  should  have  been  so  much  less  than  that  which 
the  later  reviews  and  the  work  of  Bishop  Colenso  roused ; 
but,  less  masterly  and  enduring  in  effect  as  these  must  be 
regarded,  the  Essays  and  Reviews  held,  for  its  own  time,  the 
attention  which  a  supposed  wholesale  conspiracy  demanded ; 
and,  as  for  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  it  was,  as  Martineau  goes  on 
to  say,  "easiest  to  denounce  him;  perhaps  possible  to  depose 
him ;  hardest  to  answer  him."  One  other  work  is  conspicu- 
ous in  this  Broad  Church  history ;  and  no  English  writing 
of  our  time,  perhaps,  has  done  so  much  to  win  fresh  rever- 
ence for  the  person  of  Christ,  or  to  shock  traditional  the- 
ology, as  the  anonymous  Ecce  Homo,  We  look  in  vain  in  it 
for  a   complete    metaphysical    conception;    we    may   not> 
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indeed,  find  a  consistent  human  nature ;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  the  contagious  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  toward  the 
consciously  glorified  yet  marvellously  God-absorbed  person 
of  whom  glimpses  are  given.  But  in  these  four  works  of 
the  Broad  Church,  each  rousing  its  own  controversy  and 
giving  rise  to  a  whole  series  of  subordinate  productions,  the 
whole  circuit  of  received  theology.  Old  and  New  Testament 
criticism,  general  reflections  on  the  mission  of  Christianity 
and  the  special  character  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  had  been 
touched.  No  one  of  these  points  could  be  treated  again  as  . 
it  had  been.  Of  each  there  was  demanded  a  more  human 
and  natural,  though  no  less  reverent,  handling.  No  wonder 
that  the  Broad  Church  with  such  results  should  be  more 
feared  and  distrusted  in  England  than  its  numbers  might 
seem  to  warrant ;  no  wonder  that  its  representatives  should 
be  more  content  than  we  at  first  can  find  sincere,  with  the 
apparent  inconsistency  and  disingenuousness  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical relations. 

Second,  and  very  close  to  this  course  of  thought,  in  frank 
acceptance  of  present  testimony,  is  the  school  which  natu- 
rally takes  the  name  of  Mauiice.  Had  it  so  happened  that 
Robertson  had  turned  from  the  pulpit  to  the  professor's 
chair,  we  might  well  call  by  his  name  the  body  of  those  who, 
instead  of  elaborating  biblical  criticism  or  developing  sys- 
tematic theology,  simply  dwell  with  a  mingling  of  philoso- 
phy and  sentiment  on  the  mission  of  Christ  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Divine  Life  ever  with  men,  and  on  this  earth  as  the 
scene  of  an  ever-advancing  kingdom  of  God.  As  it  is,  we 
must  refer  this  tendency  which  is  now  working  through  men 
as  different  from  each  other,  as,  for  instance,  Stopford 
Brooke  and  Haweis,  to  that  master  of  whom  one  disciple  has 
said  that,  at  his  very  grave,  the  only  fit  expression  of  feeling 
for  the  assembled  mourners  was,  "  What  life  there  is  here ! " 

Third  among  English  influences  toward  a  "New  The- 
ology,"— limiting  ourselves,  as  we  do,  to  those  which  pro- 
ceed strictly  from  the  theological  side,  and  omitting  the 
many  other  converging  forces,  such  as  that  of  Matthew 
Arnold  from  the  side  of  literary  criticism  or  that  of  prevail- 
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ing  scientific  research, —  I  should  name  the  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous body  of  those  who  are  trying  to  reduce  religion  to 
its  lowest  terms  and  its  utmost  simplicity,  realizing  fully 
the  temper  of  the  age,  demanding  no  elaborated  convictions 
and  acknowledging  the  environment  of  mystery  while  yet 
justifying  worship  and  trust.  Here  must  be  grouped  to- 
gether not  only  the  little  knot  of  so-called  "  Independents," 
represented  by  Dr.  Davidson  in  critical  learning  and  by  the 
striking  JEssat/s  of  J.  A.  Picton  in  its  idealization  of  science  ; 
not  only  the  English  Unitarians  with  Dr.  Martineau  as 
their  representative  philosopher  and  prophet ;  but  also  the 
theism  of  Miss  Cobbe  and  F.  W.  Newman,  largely,  no 
doubt,  an  offshoot  from  the  American  Discourse  of  Religion^ 
but  more  sweet  and  sympathetic  if  less  defiant  and  omni- 
scient ;  and  of  all  this  effort  toward  a  simple  and  unembar- 
rassed faith,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  faces  most 
squarely  the  problem  of  the  new  theology,  that  it  may  well 
be  holding-ground  for  lives  which  have  drifted  beyond  help 
from  more  elaborate  schemes,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
appears  to  be  the  only  aspect  of  religion  likely  to  work  back 
from  the  West  eastward  and  to  renew  in  India  that  spiritual 
life  which  developed  Christianity  tries  in  vain  to  awaken. 

I  can  allow  myself  but  a  single  glance  at  the  rest  of  the 
field  of  theological  interest.  That  critical  insight  should 
free  itself  from  traditional  authority  in  such  an  atmosphere 
as  that  of  Scotland  is  a  most  significant  fact.  Unflinching 
literalism  has  seemed  the  typical  theology.  But  somehow  it 
has  for  a  long  time  seemed  a  shorter  distance  for  critical 
results  to  travel  from  Germany  across  the  North  Sea  than 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  while  England  has  followed 
comparatively  independent  methods  the  youth  of  Scotland 
have  welcomed  foreign  scholarship  and  have  been  trained  in 
the  lecture-rooms  of  Halle  and  Berlin.  From  this  —  and 
from  a  frankness  of  purpose,  which  is  a  mark  of  genuine 
religious  trust  —  much  fruit  is  ripening.  There  may  not  be, 
for  instance,  much  to  impeach  in  the  orthodoxy  of  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  but,  all  the  more  clearly,  movement  and 
willingness  to  face   the  facts  are  represented  in  his  now 
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famous,  though  far  from  original,  articles  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica ;  *  and  when,  again,  from  another  quarter, 
and  in  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  sermons,!  the  word 
comes  to  us  that  "  pure  worship  is  to  do  good  " ;  the  Chris- 
tian Church  "  is  a  society  of  people  who  believe  in  Christ's 
life  and  desire  to  live  that  life  " ;  *'  let  the  new  order  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  be  that  which  leaves  minds  free  and  gives 
scope  for  charity — it  will  only  be  the  earliest  order  of  all 
restored ! "  —  in  all  this  we  see  the  lines  converge  to  the 
problem  of  reconciliation  which  the  new  theology  represents. 

Of  the  work  of  the  critical  school  in  Holland  toward  the 
same  end  it  is  not  perhaps  yet  time  to  judge.  Partly 
through  its  own  great  merit,  but  partly  through  vigorous 
apostleship  on  the  part  of  English  Unitarians, J  and  through 
an  exceptional  amount  of  translated  material,  English  readers 
have  been  brought  into  a  special  interest  in  this  rapid  and 
remarkable  development.  Original  in  its  sweep  and  thor- 
oughness we  must  confess  it;  persuasive  in  its  naturalness  it 
may  well  be  at  the  first  meeting ;  but  that  was  a  timely 
warning  which  was  lately  given  to  preachers  in  their  rela- 
tion to  all  fresh  theorizing,§  rebuking  equally  the  reluctance 
to  face  indisputable  facts  and  the  excessive  willingness  to 
rush  into  the  arms  of  any  new  conclusion ;  a  willingness  — 
as  Mr.  Brooks  well  said — that  often  seems  all  the  more  sub- 
missive if  the  new  view  looks  like  the  complete  reversal  of 
earlier  convictions. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  review  the  development  of  reverent 
open-mindedness  among  us  here.  It  is  not  the  property  of 
any  one  sect  or  association,  even  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves most  free ;  but  under  all  kinds  of  names  and  often  in 
what  might  appear  the  least  probable  regions,  the  new  force 

*  Asti^,  J.  F.  L6  mouvanmU  tMologiqm  en  Angleterrt.  Le  proems  en  fUrisie  de  W, 
Bobertson  Smith,  etc    Revue  de  tb^oloffle  et  de  philoBophie.    Avrili  1878. 

t  SalvoUUm  Here  and  Hertdtfler.  Sermons  and  Essajrs  by  Rev.  John  Service, 
Minister  of  Inch. 

X  Unitarian  Review,  September,  1875,  and  February,  1876.  "  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  'Modern  Theology*  in  Holland."  An  exhaustive  notice  by  Rev.  Philip  H.  Wick- 
steed. 

Kuenen's  Religion  qf  Israel,    The  Theological  Translation  Fund. 

Tke  Bible/or  Young  Ptnple.  Oort,  Hooykaas,  and  Kuenen.  Translated  by.Wick- 
steed.    1873—1876. 

%  Phillips  Brooks.    Leoturee  on  Preaching,  p.  226. 
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of  present  testimony  to  truth  is  felt,  and  new  aspirations 
respond  to  the  pressure,  like  music  beneath  a  master's 
band.  There  is,  however,  one  impulse  toward  a  more  gener- 
ous faith  which  I  have  thus  far  left  untouched,  and  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  more  general  and  popular  effect  here 
than  elsewhere,  far  as  it  is  from  being  an  original  or  a 
peculiar  property  of  our  students.  Like  all  subjects  of  wide 
researeh,  the  new  science  of  comparative  theology  has  found 
in  Germany  its  best  authorities ;  but,  perhaps  with  a  dis- 
creet delay,  it  has  hardly  yet  been  transferred  there  from 
the  field  of  the  ethnologist  and  philologist  to  a  place  in  the 
theological  curriculum.  Five  years  ago,  no  course  of  lect- 
ures on  the  ethnic  religions  was  announced  by  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  of  any  German  university;  though,  already,  works 
like  that  of  Pfleiderer  *  there,  and  the  first  volume  of  Tide's 
great  Hhtory  of  Ancient  Religion^  in  Holland,  had  brour^ht 
the  comparative  method  close  to  the  study  of  Christianity. 

But  for  the  practical  purpose  of  English  thought,  and  still 
more  for  the  quick  generalizations  of  American  minds,  the 
flood  of  light  thrown  of  late  on  the  literature  and  customs  of 
the  ancients  could  not  fail  of  quick  welcome.f  To  become 
aware,  as  one  cannot  now  help  becoming  aware,  how  akin 
has  been  the  purpose  and  how  lofty  the  ideal  that  have  in 
turn  possessed  one  and  another  people  at  different  ends  of 
the  earth,  seems  to  be  almost  perforce  to  pass  through  three 
stages  of  an  all-important  evolution  of  opinion. 

It  is,  first,  to  become  impressed,  as  never  before,  with  the 
grasp  of  the  religious  sentiment  on  the  human  race,  and  to 
turn  with  peculiar  fascination  to  large  problems  pf  religious 
development  and  life ;  it  is,  then,  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
parallelism  between  all  these  kindred  faiths,  and  to  lose  thereby 
the  inherited  sense  of  a  unique  and  supernatural  attitude  in 
Christianity;  it  is,  lastly,  to  pass  through  this  broad  recogni- 
tion of  universal  inspiration,  and  this  welcome  of  the  life 
and  light  of  God,  wherever  found,  into  a  renewed  loyalty  to 

•  otto  Pfleiderer.    Die  /ieligioTif  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  OeschicfUe.    1869.    Two  vols, 
t  Conway.    The  Sacred  Anthology.    1874. 

Samuel  Johnson.  Oriental  HeligUms  and  tJieir  Relation  to  Universal  Religion, 
India,  1873.    China,  1877. 

J.  F.  Clarke.    Ten  Oreat  Religions.    1871. 
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the  light  of  Christianity  as  never  so  bright  as  when  burning 
freely  by  the  side  of  others,  and  to  the  life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  never  of  such  transcendent  God-likeness  as 
when  other  representatives  of  the  Divine  life  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  him.  All  three  of  these  stages  of  convic- 
tion, as  effects  of  the  study  of  the  ethnic  religious,  may  be 
seen  existing  side  by  side  and  among  us  now, —  the  enlarged 
purpose ;  the  outgrowing  of  the  Christian  name ;  and  the 
renewal  of  a  deeper  Christian  loyalty.  No  single  influence 
is  shaping  the  new  theology  more  rapidly  than  this  course  of 
study;  none  is  more  fatal  to  a  narrow  theory  of  God's 
working;  none,  perhaps,  seems  more  threatening  to  any 
definite  faith ;  but  none,  we  may  be  confident,  is  more  sure 
to  lead  us,  through  patience  and  zeal,  to  a  more  reverent 
sense  of  the  naturalness  of  religious  trust,  or  to  a  more  unre- 
served, because  thoroughly  rational,  devotion  to  the  Chris- 
tian name  and  faith. 


A  rude  and  crude  outline,  such  as  has  thus  been  pre- 
sented, cannot  be  called  even  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
new  theology.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  incon- 
gruity and  incompatibility  of  many  of  the  elements  I  have 
named.  And  yet  I  think  we  must  confess  that  it  is  from 
elements  as  various  as  these  that  the  thought  of  very  many 
minds  is  now  being  fed,  and  that  somehow,  far  as  these  ele- 
ments are  from  each  other  or  from  a  single  school,  they  are 
all  having  a  genuine  part  in  the  large  tendency  in  which  very 
many  minds  of  the  most  various  ecclesiastical  connections 
are  involved,  and  which,  could  it  only  get  recognition  in  its 
largeness  of  sweep  and  purpose,  would  be  the  end  of  many 
petty  divisions  and  hold  many  a  lonely  worker  in  its  gener- 
ous arms. 

Can  we  then,  in  any  way,  characterize  the  general  ten- 
dency? Can  we  distinguish  the  new  theology  from  that 
which  it  abandons  and  which  we  may  call  the  old,  and  can 
we,  again,  count  up  what  this  change  implies?  This  is 
what  I  still  wish,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  to  do.    And 
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for  this  I  turn  first  to  the  starting-point,  and  then  to  the 
end,  of  all  religious  thought.  The  old  theology  was,  as  we 
can  easily  see,  perfectly  definite  in  regard  to  both  these 
points.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  power  and 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  clung  to  so  persistently 
is  that  it  speaks  so  positively  of  all  with  which  it  deals.  Its 
starting-point  is  its  idea  of  God.  It  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  a  theology.  It  studies  the  universe  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Divine  intention.  It  describes  the  decrees 
and  purposes  of  the  Almighty  which  resulted  in  the  state  of 
things  we  see.  It  lays  bare  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
Nature  in  its  various  manifestations.  It  values  the  Bible  as 
a  revelation  of  this  initial  fact,  the  will  of  God.  Here  is 
where  the  text-books  of  the  old  theology  begin.  Chapter 
first,  section  first,  is  headed,  "  God,  His  Nature  and  His 
Attributes."  This  is  the  starting-point  of  the  whole  method. 
And  the  aim  and  end  are  equally  clear.  They  are  the  re- 
demption and  salvation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  human 
race.  To  the  old  theology  it  was  for  humanity  that  the 
world  existed  —  nay,  we  might  almost  say,  that  God  existed* 
All  the  Divine  plans  centred  in  their  purpose  toward  man- 
kind ;  all  the  Divine  Being  was  manifested  for  this  end* 
God,  the  Creator,  worked  to  provide  a  place  for  the  drama 
of  man's  sins  and  struggles ;  God,  the  Redeemer,  lived  on 
earth  and  in  heaven  to  reclaim  the  fallen  race ;  God,  the 
Sanctifier,  lights  up  his  universe  still  that  mankind  may  see 
its  way  to  him.  Here  is  the  final  reason  why  mankind 
should  care  about  any  theology  at  all.  "  What  should  be 
your  chief  concern  in  life  ?  "  says  the  last  so-called  Evangeli- 
cal Catechism.*  "  To  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  save  my 
soul." 

Now  it  appears  quite  evident  that  throughout  the  various 
elements  of  the  tendency  whose  history  we  have  been  trac- 
ing, there  is  a  direct  reversal  of  this  attitude  of  the  old 
theology,  making  what  was  the  starting-point  the  end,  and 
what  was  the  end  the  starting-point,  of  religious  thought* 
Take,  first,   the  starting-point.     Where    the  old   systems 

•Schaff.    Oreeda  qf  Christendom,  HI,  831,   An  Bvangelioal  Union  Catechism. 
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rushed  to  grapple  with  the  eternal  purposes  of  God,  the  new 
theology  turns,  at  the  outset,  to  the  humbler  facts  close 
before  it,  which  it  can,  with  some  degree  of  scientific  cer- 
tainty, grasp,  measure,  and  interpret.  It  begins  with  man. 
It  studies  human  nature,  in  its  length  through  history,  its 
breadth  across  the  world,  its  depth  in  the  deepest  souls ; 
and  the  more  it  studies,  the  more  it  observes  in  the  life  of 
humanity  a  continuous,  growing,  intensely  effective  struggle 
between  a  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  a  sense  of  spiritual 
dependence.  Each  profound  experience  testifies  to  the  en- 
durance of  this  inward  fact,  and  stamps  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  human  nature.  And  so  the  new  theology  moves  on 
to  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  surging,  restless,  inward 
life,  that  tries  to  lift  itself  above  its  common  level,  as  heav- 
ing rollers  lift  themselves,  for  a  moment,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  what  is  the  force  that  draws  it  upward,  and  what 
can  shed  peace  and  calm  over  the  tossing  waves.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  undeniable  facts  of  human  life  that  the  new  the- 
ology begins.  It  tries  to  interpret  them.  Its  theology  rests 
upon  a  psychology.  Wherever  traced,  in  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  or  here,  it  develops,  first,  a  view  of  the  human 
element  in  faith  —  as  that  of  Schleiermacher,  or  Opzoomer, 
or  Maurice;  then,  a  comparative  view  of  historical  forms  — 
as  that  of  Pfleiderer,  or  Scholten,  or  Max  Miiller;  and  then, 
special  investigation  of  the  single  forms,  branching  out  into 
innumerable  methods  and  results.  The  first  chapter  in  its 
text-books  is  a  chapter  from  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
The  Bible  is  to  it,  first  of  all,  the  stupendous  witness  of  this 
out-reaching,  upward-striving  element  in  humanity,  thriving 
in  a  nation  through  century  after  century  of  varied  outward 
events,  and  at  last  coming  to  a  perfect  and  unfading  flower. 
Thus  it  feels  its  way  from  the  facts  of  earth  to  the  facts  of 
heaven,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  thought.  And 
here,  too,  is  the  reversal  of  the  old  idea.  Just  as  it  was  not 
God  but  man  that  made  the  starting-point  of  the  new  the- 
ology, so  it  is  not  man  and  his  salvation  but  God  and  the 
coming  of  his  kingdom  that  make  the  end.  It  is  precisely 
that  change  which  came  over  physical  science  ^hen  stu- 
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dents  were  forbidden  any  more  to  think  of  their  little  world 
as  a  centre  round  which  sun  and  stars  revolved  and  for 
which  they  burned  and  shone,  and  began  to  think  of  their 
earth  as  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  equally  dependent 
spheres,  all  revolving  round  a  central  sun  and  all  getting 
light,  warmth,  and  steadiness  as  they  yielded  to  the  mighty 
attraction  at  the  heart  of  things.  We  might  call  the  old 
method  Ptolemaic  theology  and  the  new  method  Copernican 
theology,  so  inevitably  are  we  now  led  away  from  the 
thought  of  man  as  the  centre  and  end  of  the  universe,  and 
on  to  the  knowledge  of  multitudes  of  other  beings  and  other 
worlds, —  all,  to  any  large  religious  thought,  essential  parts 
in  the  marvellous  poise  of  the  whole,  all  living  and  working 
to  fulfil  the  universal  law  which  through  all  its  sternness 
and  fixity  reveals  itself  more  and  more  to  obedience  and 
watchfulness  as  universal  love.  And  who,  among  all  ex- 
plorers of  these  tremendous  mysteries,  was  the  Copernicus 
of  faith?  From  whom  do  we  date  the  new  ideal  of  religious 
purpose,  as  consisting  not  in  changing  the  will  of  God  but 
in  setting  humanity  in  calmer  motion  round  that  fixed 
centre;  not  in  making  the  sun  shine,  which  is  forever 
shining,  but  in  clearing  our  vision  that  we  may  see  the 
light,  and  in  throwing  open  our  shutters  that  we  may  feel 
the  glow?  It  is  for  this  that  we  turn  back  to  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  and  for  this  that  the  new  theology  brings  its  best 
offerings  of  loyalty  to  his  name  and  service. 

But,  once  more,  a  tendency  which  has  gathered  into  itself 
such  a  variety  of  historical  testimony  as  I  have  described, 
and  which  involves  any  such  reversal  of  position  as  I  have 
suggested,  must,  even  in  its  present  incomplete  and  nebu- 
lous state,  imply  practical  results  of  great  importance  for  all 
who,  in  any  degree,  feel  the  sweep  of  its  influence ;  and  this 
was  the  last  thing  which  I  planned  to  consider. 

Among  such  results  already  felt,  I  name  then,  first,  a  con- 
fessed increase  in  ignorance  before  the  method  and  pur- 
poses of  God.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  change  in 
starting-point  from  the  Divine  side  to  the  human.  We  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  know  so  much  as  we  thought  we  did 
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about  the  Divine  will  and  life.  Beginning  at  the  human 
end  of  the  religious  life,  and  feeling  our  way  towards  a  full 
interpretation  of  it,  it  is  not  long  before  we  find  ourselves  . 
beset  by  mysteries  which  we  cannot  and  dare  not  pretend  to 
fathom.  We  cry,  "  Lo !  these  are  parts  of  His  ways,  but 
how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him ! "  We  feel  sure  that 
we  know  in  part ;  we  feel  equally  sure  that  we  know  but 
little.  This  is  by  no  means  a  state  of  mind  prevailing  in 
religious  thought  alone.  In  all  kinds  of  work  and  study, 
each  new  discovery  is  but  a  fresh  revelation  of  the  immense 
unknown  beyond ;  and,  in  an  age  of  unexampled  acquisition 
of  external  facts,  the  deepest  sense  that  grasps  the  leaders  is 
not  of  their  knowledge  but  of  their  ignorance,  not  of  the 
banishing  of  mystery  from  the  universe  but  of  its  enfolding 
the  universe  more  and  more.  And,  certainly,  there  is  a 
pang  in  this  growing  sense  of  limitation ;  certainly,  at  first 
sight,  it  appears  like  a  retreat  from  convictions  and  an  open- 
ing into  interminable  doubt.  But,  looked  at  more  thor- 
oughly, it  means  better  things  than  this.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times ;  for  it  means  that  the 
new  theology  will  give  little  hearing  to  those  dogmatic 
statements  of  God's  will  and  law  which  human  beings  have 
hitherto  thought  they  could  so  easily  lay  down ;  it  means 
that  mutual  condemnation  and  excommunication  for  opin- 
ion's sake  will  be  more  rare  than  they  have  been,  because 
all  will  feel  that  the  truth  they  hold  is  but  an  insignificant 
part  of  God's  whole  truth  and  will  gladly  turn  to  any 
sincere  student  for  witness  of  some  ray  of  the  Divine  fulness 
which  their  eyes  have  not  seen;  and  it  means  that  our 
thought  of  Grod  will  not  be  so  limited  and  human,  as  if  we 
could  interpret  His  inmost  life,  but  ever  more  spiritual, 
more  mysterious,  more  all-encompassing  and  all-inspiring, 
more  fitted,  therefore,  for  our  loyalty  and  worship. 

All  this  must  follow  from  the  change  in  starting-point 
from  God  to  man.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  change  in 
end,  from  man  and  his  salvation  to  God  and  His  kingdom, 
again  we  face  a  seeming  loss  which  is  at  heart  a  blessing. 
For  is  there  not  in  the  first  aspect  of  this  change  an  appar- 
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ent  loss  of  dignity  for  ourselves  and  our  race  ?  Does  the 
human  soul  seem  worth  as  much  when  it  is  thus  made  one 
.  of  an  infinite  number  of  creatures  in  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  all  fulfilling  a  kindred  purpose,  instead  of  being 
itself  the  centre  and  end  of  creation  and  that  for  which  all 
else  exists?  This  was  just  the  thought  that  disturbed  men 
when  our  world  turned  out  to  be  no  centre.  It  seemed  of 
less  account  thereby.  But,  after  all,  the  world  and  the  soul 
are  just  what  they  were  before ;  neither  greater  nor  smaller 
in  themselves.  All  we  have  added  is  an  infinitely  larger 
thought  of  that  toward  which  they  tend,  and  for  which  they 
exist.  Not  for  themselves  and  their  own  eternal  self-satis- 
faction, but  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  Divine  will,  do  human 
souls,  like  rolling  worlds,  move  on.  God  is  the  end,  not 
man.  Little  we  know  of  that  central  Sun  to  which  our 
lives  are  bound,  but  it  is,  none  the  less  plainly,  through 
steady  progress  in  ouf  appointed  course,  and  not  through 
darting  toward  its  consuming  gaze ;  it  is  through  daily 
duties  tenderly  done  that  the  warmth  and  glow,  the  law  and 
love,  are  most  beneficently  felt. 

And  these  words  bring  me  directly  to  the  last  point  in 
which  the  new  theology  may  claim  new  power.  For,  begin- 
ning— as  we  have  traced  it — with  man  and  ending  with 
God,  the  course  of  its  thought  and  the  inspiration  of  its 
method  lie  close  at  hand,  among  verifiable  facts,  among 
human  duties,  present  needs,  universal  experiences,  daily 
work ;  only  interpreting  all  of  these  in  terms  of  the  eternal 
life.  It  will  not,  that  is  to  say,  go  far  away,  to  Scripture  or 
Church  or  unverified  theory,  for  the  foundations  of  its  truth, 
or  contradict  human  testimony  of  justice  or  of  love.  It 
will  lay  its  corner-stone  in  the  witness  of  human  nature 
itself,  and,  setting  into  the  structure  all  deep  experiences 
and  rich  emotions  which  grow  keener  as  human  nature 
grows,  it  will  ask  the  world  what  these  living  stones  mean, 
and  where  they  could  be  rightly  placed  but  in  a  structure 
built  for  worship.  Thus  the  new  theology  will  permit  of  no 
divorce  of  religion  from  working-day  morality.  It  will  be 
through  the  duties  of  this  life  that  it  will  see  the  vision  of 
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eternity.  Recognize  indeed  it  must  the  old  distinction 
between  the  things  of  this  world  and  of  heaven,  of  Mammon 
and  of  God.  There  are  these  two  sorts  of  interests,  not  to . 
be  taken  for  each  other ;  just  as  in  the  awful  progress  of  the 
solar  system  there  are  two  sorts  of  motions, —  one  round  and 
round  that  centre  which  we  call  the  sun,  and  another  on  and 
on  of  earth  and  sun  and  planets  and  comets, —  on  and  on  in 
an  infinitely  larger  system  round  an  infinitely  distant  centre. 
But  suppose  an  astronomer  full  of  ambition  for  the  highest 
work  should  turn  away  from  the  observation  of  the  circular 
and  smaller  movement  and  resolve  to  study  only  the  grander 
and  onward  motion,  what  would  he  see  and  learn?  Nothing! 
absolutely  nothing!  The  very  fact  of  that  stupendous 
onward  sweep  reveals  itself  only  through  the  study  of  the 
system  in  which  he  dwells.  If  he  would  know  more  qf  the 
greater  he  must  learn  it  by  patient  observation  of  the  less. 
So  round  and  round,  often  in  unvarying  monotony,  the  cares 
and  occupations,  the  experiences  and  acquisitions  of  human 
lives  revolve.  Many  a  time  we  have  calculated  the  orbits 
of  their  several  paths ;  and  we  grow  vaguely  conscious  that 
besides  the  motion  we  observe  in  them  there  is  a  grander 
one,  bearing  us  and  all  around  us  on  round  another  centre. 
Shall  we  then  give  up  the  watching  of  our  little,  well- 
known  system,  and  turn  to  grander  speculations?  That 
might  well  be  to  lose  the  vision  that  we  seek ;  for  only  in 
and  through  the  smaller  movement  the  greater  one  reveals 
itself;  and  only  as  we  are  faithful  in  that  which  is  least 
will  that  which  is  much  reveal  itself  more  and  more. 

F.  G.  Peabody. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  CHRIST. 

A  period  of  doubt,  of  questioning,  of  investigation,  is,  in 
the  main,  a  period  of  intellectual  health.  It  unsettles  con- 
victions, to  be  sure,  and  thus  occasions  heartaches.  It  over- 
throws many  idols  whose  crashing  fall  envelops  us,  it  may 
be,  in  suffocating  dust.  It,  however,  clarifies  the  intellect ; 
the  clear,  fresh  breezes  waft  the  dust  away,  opening  to  us  a 
broader  vision  and  revealing  a  scenery  more  beautiful.  It  is 
in  such  periods  that  progress  is  made ;  and  if  old  worships 
must  needs  be  discarded,  the  heart  finds  new  and  purer 
sanctities. 

Such  periods,  however,  are  not  an  unqualified  good;  at 
least,  they  are  not  without  a  characteristic  mistake.  As  a 
rule,  a  period  of  intense  intellectual  activity  is  a  period  of 
intellectual  impatience.  In  our  eagerness  to  press  on  we 
cannot  closely  scrutinize  what  we  are  leaving  behind  us,  or 
even  calculate  our  steps  with  nicety.  In  cutting  our  way 
through  some  thicket  we  lop  down  many  a  bush  whose 
branches  may  bear  wholesome  fruit,  or  in  whose  leaves  and 
roots  is  healing  property.  We  grapple  with  some  deep- 
rooted  tare,  indifferent  to  the  wheat  we  may  pluck  up  with 
it.  We  cast  aside  the  hard  and  drossy  lump,  regardless  of 
the  grains  of  shiny  metal  there.  So  it  almost  always  hap- 
pens that  a  succeeding  age  goes  back  to  gather  up ;  just  as 
the  present  age  goes  back  to  gather  up  much  that  the  age  of 
the  Reformation,  in  its  feverish  impatience,  discarded.  As 
we  read  the  history  of  that  period,  it  seems  not  altogether 
strange  that  a  system  which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  spirit 
should  invoke  inconsiderate  reaction  when  the  hour  of  eman- 
cipation came ;  that  men  should  take  offence  at  beauty  when 
they  discovered  that  it  had  beguiled  the  soul  from  its  integrity ; 
that  they  should  renounce  ceremonial  when  they  had  found 
that  ceremonial  had  eclipsed  faith ;  that  indulgence  should 
give  place  to  austerity  when  it  was  seen  that  it  had  degraded 
worship.  It  was  not  a  time  when  use  and  abuse  could  be 
estimated  with  nice   discrimination.     The   saner  mind  of 
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to-day,  however,  corrects  the  exaggeration;  shows  that  a 
smiling  countenance  is  not  incompatible  with  a  holy  heart ; 
that  a  lofty  virtue  is  best  realized  in  a  life  that  takes  its 
share  of  natural  joy ;  that  the  organ's  tones  may  hush  the 
discords  of  the  spirit;  and  that  feeble  aspiration  may  be 
borne  upward  on  the  wings  of  art. 

That  this  is  such  a  period,  a  period  of  questioning,  of  inves- 
tigation, a  period  in  which  the  intellect  is  stimulated  to  the 
intensest  activity,  is  our  common  boast.  Perhaps  in  the 
world's  history  there  has  been  no  period  in  which  intellect- 
ual achievement  has  been  so  grand  and  rapid.  And  as  we 
note  the  forward  progress  we  might  almost  sigh  that  we  are 
born  so  soon,  since  from  no  Pisgah  summit  we  can  gain 
can  we  survey  the  promised  land  our  children  shall  surely 
enter.  There  is  manifest,  however,  the  intellectual  impa- 
tience of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  betokens  itself  in 
many  quarters,  and  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  gravest 
interests.  Some  future  inquirer  may  wonder  at  the  treasure 
we  discard  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  worthless  rubbish. 

In  illustration  of  this  we  will  turn  to  theology,  and  of  the 
multifarious  examples  of  it  here  we  will  briefly  consider 
that  which  is  revealed  in  the  treatment  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  impatient  action  noticeable  here  results  from 
the  hasty  identification  of  the  practical  Christ  with  the 
theoretical,  of  course  by  those  to  whom  the  theoretical 
Christ  has  ceased  to  be  the  practical,  many  of  them  leaders 
in  thought  and  Christly  in  spirit  and  example.  Turning 
their  scrutiny  upon  some  doctrine  respecting  him,  and 
seeing  it  fall  to  pieces  under  their  gaze,  the  Christ  seems 
to  them  to  vanish  out  of  it,  to  have  no  substantial  existence 
apart  from  it.  Indignant  at  the  dogmas  about  him  that 
have  oppressed  their  spirits,  they  dismiss  him  and  them 
together.  Disowning  the  trinities  and  the  atonements, 
denying*  a  special  and  technical  Saviour,  they  lose  their  hold 
upon  the  historic  reality  which  these  only  represent  man's 
intellectual  endeavor  to  account  for.  They  discard  a  living 
and  practical  fact  because  they  find  it  enveloped  in  what 
seems  to  them  a  theoretic  fiction. 
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Thus,  by  such  teachers  and  their  school,  is  there  some- 
thing lost,  something  which  it  would  seem  that  they  in 
their  position  might  most  thoroughly  appreciate  and  utilize, 
something  which  the  future,  indeed,  is  sure  to  restore,  but 
which  they  in  the  present  can  hardly  afford  to  dispense 
with, —  the  practical  Christ.  There  are  given  without  him, 
it  is  true,  forms  of  speculation,  cogent,  truthful,  and  uplift- 
ing, in  which  the  poetic  or  the  philosophic  mind  may  find 
satisfaction,  but  which,  animated  by  no  throbbing  life,  are 
powerless  to  fix  the  interests  and  enkindle  the  spirits  of  the 
common,  toiling  multitude.  Here  is  the  weakness — I  had 
almost  said  the  vice  —  of  modern  liberalism.  Truth  enough 
it  has,  but  it  is  truth  in  abstraction.  It  thinks, — yes,  it  is 
"  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  It  explores ; 
it  investigates ;  it  weighs  in  justest  balance ;  it  states  with 
nicest  discrimination.  It  loves  truth  and  seeks  it;  it  loves 
righteousness  and  proclaims  it.  It  lacks,  however,  the  win- 
ning grace,  the  persuasive  power,  the  diffusive  and  magne- 
tizing sympathy,  which  can  only  be  realized  through  a  great 
personality ;  which  might  be  realized  through  the  practical 
Christ, —  by  which  I  mean  the  Christ  of  historic  Christianity. 
Turn  to  the  printed  discourse  of  almost  any  of  our  more 
radical  teachers,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Potter  or  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham.,  and,  so  far  as  profound  thought  and  just  statement 
and  earnest  purpose  and  lofty  ideal  have  power  to  charm, 
one  must  often  be  charmed  indeed.  Multitudes  who  cannot 
follow  in  their  school  of  thought  are  magnetized  by  their 
pages,  and  rise  from  them  wiser  and  better  men.  The  one 
thing  they  lack  to  give  persuasiveness  to  their  words  is  what, 
from  their  critical  and  speculative  views,  they  cannot  have, 
—  their  doctrines  and  ideals  incarnated  in  a  glorious^  person- 
ality. Truth  in  the  abstract  surely  all  will  agree  to  be  very 
often  theirs;  truth  in  the  concrete,  the  word  made  flesh, 
the  loving,  pleading,  winning  presence  to  which  men  may 
look  and  see  their  lessons  exemplified,  they  have  not  to 
offer.  This  is  one  important  reason  why,  with  their  splen- 
did resources  and  their  thorough  consecration,  they  attract 
so  inconsiderable  a  following.    People  may  read  with  pleas- 
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ure  ;  they  may  listen  with  delight ;  they,  however,  are  rarely 
magnetized  by  an  abstraction. 

Now  the  practical  Christ,  the  specific  value  to  man  of 
the  historic  Christ, —  let  this  engage  our  thought. 

As  this  is  a  period  in  which  so  many  things  are  chal- 
lenged, it  may  be  well  for  us  to  note  how  much  we  can 
claim  in  perfect  safety.  To  this  end  let  us  surrender  our- 
selves to  the  leading  of  the  most  liberal  teachers,  and  accept 
nothing  that  a  candid  yet  rigorous  scepticism  does  not 
allow  us. 

First.  It  allows  us  the  substantial  reality  of  the  person 
whose  features  are  delineated  in  the  Gospels.  Disown  the 
dogmas  by  which  men  have  so  unworthily  explained  him, 
make  allowance  for  imperfections  in  the  record,  admit  the 
loving  idealization  of  his  followers  and  the  part  it  may  have 
played  in  their  representations  of  him,  make  reasonable 
deductions  for  all  these  things,  and  you  have  still  left  every- 
thing essential  to  that  sublime  personality.  Men  have  gone 
to  the  record  with  the  question.  Was  there  really  such  a 
being  ?  and,  meeting  there  that  portraiture,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  consider  another  question.  How  came  it  there?  If 
it  stands  for  a  real  personality,  the  answer  is  easy  enough. 
Men  saw  it  and  transcribed  its  lineaments.  If  it  does  not 
stand  for  this,  then  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  a  brace  of 
Galilean  fishermen  conjured  it  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
imagination.  Lowly  and  unlettered  though  they  were,  they 
yet  painted  a  beauty  they  had  never  seen,  and  invented  a 
character  they  could  not  comprehend;  nay,  lifted  up  a 
shadow  which  the  learned  of  earth  were  widely  destined  to 
mistake  for  the  eternal  substance ;  which  for  many  centuries 
has  fixed  the  gaze  of  the  enlightened  world,  and  been  con- 
fessed the  radiant  ideal  of  mankind.  If  you  believe  this, 
demur  at  miracles  no  more. 

Secondly.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Christian  religion, 
the  mightiest  moral  power  that  has  blessed  the  world,  takes 
its  impulse,  its  origin,  from  him.  No  more  unerringly  do  we 
trace  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  lake  it  flows  from  than  we 
trace  Christianity  to  the  person  whose  fair  outline  is  im- 
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pressed  upon  the  gospel  record.  This,  then,  is  a  witness  to 
what  he  was.  Whatever  impression  he  made  upon  those 
about  him,  whatever  impulse  communicated  to  the  primi- 
tive disciples  has  reached  on  to  us,  bears  witness  to  the 
greatness  of  his  character.  It  was  in  him,  or  it  could  not 
have  come  out  of  him.  As  effect  testifies  to  cause,  so  does 
Christianity  testify  to  Christ. 

So  much,  I  know  of  no  candid  scepticism  that  disallows. 
And  so  much  given,  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  a  por- 
traiture fairer  and  grander  than  our  dreams  of  moral  perfec- 
tion, conjoined  with  an  influence  vast  and  beneficent  beyond 
all  others  ever  cast  upon  the  world,  we  cannot  greatly  err  in 
placing  him  at  the  summit,  and  confessing  him  the  ideal  of 
the  race.  To  this  conclusion,  observe  again,  we  are  guided^ 
not  by  book  or  dogma,  but  by  the  concessions  of  honesty 
investigating  scepticism. 

So  much  granted,  the  exhibition  of  the  practical  Christ 
becomes  a  comparatively  easy  task.  There  are  a  few  things 
which  man's  needs  reach  after,  which  his  mind  desires^ 
which  his  soul  cries  out  for ;  and  among  these  surely  is  a 
revelation  of  his  God.  To  know  something  of  him,  his 
spirit  towards  us,  our  relations  to  him,  is  our  supreme  long- 
ing. And  this  knowledge  Christ  in  himself  brings  us.  It  is 
communicated  through  him  as  through  no  other  medium. 

Now  here,  some  one  may  ask  if  we  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation.  As  that  doctrine  is  commonly  taught, 
most  assuredly  we  do  not ;  yet  it  is  with  a  perfectly  natural 
and  unforced  use  of  language  that  we  speak  of  God  in 
Christ.  We  hear  much,  we  read  much,  of  God  in  Nature ; 
we  hear  much,  we  read  much,  of  God  in  man.  What  do  we 
mean  by  these  things?  One  who  seriously  lingers  upon 
this  question  is  likely  to  be  led  into  considerations  of  vast 
and  profound  significance ;  and  if  he  be  not  armored  against 
Spinoza's  ghost,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  come  to  something 
like  the  one  Substance, —  one  of  the  most  daring  abstractions^ 
and  the  most  cogently  reasoned  too,  that  ever  came  from 
the  brain  of  man.  But  these  profounder  depths  we  need 
not  explore ;  the  more  popular  conception  serves  all  needful 
purpose. 
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We  mean,  when  we  speak  of  God  in  Nature,  that  we  see  a 
revelation  of  God  in  the  movement  and  the  life  of  Nature ; 
in  the  order  of  its  heavens  and  the  processes  of  its  earth ;  in 
the  flashing  sunlight  and  the  revolving  seasons;  in  the 
refreshing  rain  and  the  springing  grass;  in  the  quiring 
winds  and  the  rolling  waters ;  in  the  winter  gloom  and  the 
summer  beauty ;  that  in  all  change  and  phenomena  we  trace 
the  workings  of  an  indwelling  spirit.  We  mean  to  say  that 
the  world  is  a  manifestation  of  Deity ;  that  the  universe  is  a 
Theophany. 

So  when  we  speak  of  God  in  man,  of  God  in  humanity,  it 
is  something  very  similar  to  this  that  we  mean.  We  mean 
that  we  see  the  Great  Spirit  of  all  in  the  appointments  of 
life  and  the  shaping  of  human  history ;  in  the  laws  of  the 
intellect  and  the  emotions  of  the  soul;  in  the  love  that 
founds  the  home  and  the  patriotism  that  defends  the  State ; 
in  the  justice  that  punishes,  the  sympathy  that  succors,  and 
the  mercy  that  forgives.  We  know  not  how  it  is.  Our  own 
wisdom  we  do  not  comprehend.  Inwardly  we  perceive  that 
man  subsists  by  virtue  of  his  God ;  that  every  man,  if  we 
undei-stood  him,  is  in  some  sense  a  revelation  of  Him. 
Attempt  to  explain  one  function  of  his  life,  one  law  of  his 
mind,  one  movement  of  his  spirit,  and  we  come  to  the 
Eternal  and  Incomprehensible  at  last.  The  ripple  that  he 
is  could  have  no  existence  but  for  the  ocean  he  is  of. 

Now  the  revelation  of  God  in  man  has  nearer  meaning  to 
us  than  the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature,  though  not  clearer  or 
more  fair.  But  God  in  Christ, — what  do  we  mean  by  that? 
Precisely  the  same  as  by  God  in  man,  with  the  difference 
that  with  him  we  have  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  typical 
and  ideal  man.  Himself  greater  than  any  other,  he  mani- 
fests God  more  fully  than  any  other.  Fairest  of  the  sons  of 
men,  the  divine  in  him  has  a  more  conspicuous  beauty. 
Endowed  with  ampler  affections,  he  gives  us  larger  glimpses 
of  the  infinite  affection  which  was  the  motive  power  within 
him.  Richer  in  compassion,  he  makes  the  divine  compassion 
a  new  reality  in  the  world.  He  becomes  a  special  revela- 
tion of  God,  because  his  nature  is  cast  in  a  larger  mould  and 
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by  a  fairer  pattern.     We  see  more  of  the  divine  in  him, 
because  what  is  a  ripple  in  us  was  a  flood-tide  in  him. 

This  revelation  follows  naturally  from  the  transcendent 
position  he  occupies,  and  seems  likely  ever  to  occupy,  before 
the  world ;  and  it  is  something  for  which  we  cannot  be  too 
profoundly  grateful.  For  it  makes  God  a  near  and  apparent 
reality  to  multitudes  to  whom  science  and  philosophy,  and 
theology  too,  are  an  atmosphere  of  mist  through  which  noth- 
ing is  really  seen,  or  only  shapes  weird  and  fantastic. 
"Can'st  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?"  Nay,  we  need 
not  search :  only  look  at  Christ  and  see  Him.  We  would 
behold  our  Father :  look,  then,  we  may,  to  him  who  said, 
"  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  We  search, 
we  investigate,  we  fathom  sciences;  we  explore  philoso- 
phies, and  are  content  if  they  yield  us  one  glimpse  of  the 
Eternal ;  and  well  we  may  be.  Poor,  toiling  men  and  women, 
to  whom  the  lore  of  Nature  has  no  meaning  and  the 
"  thinker's  creed  "  is  unintelligible,  have,  so  far  as  their  prac- 
tical need  is  concerned,  far  better  resource ;  for  Christ  is  an 
open  book  to  them.  They  need  not  search,  they  need  not 
speculate:  they  need  only  look  to  him  and  see.  They 
would  know  the  divine,  and  the  radiance  of  divinity 
streams  to  them  as  they  fix  their  gaze  upon  his  features. 

Many,  we  are  aware,  most  devoted  to  Christ  rarely  think 
of  him  in  this  way.  When  they  are  won  by  that  transcen- 
dent beauty,  they  rarely  think  of  it  as  the  divine  beauty. 
When  they  are  magnetized  by  that  love,  they  do  not  think 
of  it  as  the  Father-love.  When  they  turn  to  their  Master, 
they  do  not  reflect  that  it  is  their  Maker  that  they  most 
behold  in  him.  Yet  is  it  not  so  ?  We  must  needs  revise 
our  philosophy,  and  talk  no  more  of  God  in  Nature  or  God 
in  humanity,  if  we  deny  it.  Yet  it  is  so ;  Christ  is  the  pre- 
eminent revealer  of  the  Father.  His  whole  career  was  a 
process  of  divine  revelation.  He  spoke  to  voice  the  Father's 
will;  he  wrought  to  show  the  Father's  love.  "But  did 
Christ  reveal  the  Father?"  some  one  asks;  "was  not  the 
Divine  Fatherhood  taught  before  Christ  appeared  on  earth?" 
Yes,  if  we  may  say  that  that  is  taught  which  is  only  said. 
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But  here  is  a  difference.  Suppose  Herod  had  told  those 
about  him  that  God  was  a  Father, —  could  we  say  he  taught 
it  ?  Suppose  Nero  had  declared  that  God  was  Love, — ^who 
from  the  lips  of  such  teachers  as  these  would  have  received 
such  lessons  ?  Oh,  no ;  not  thus  by  mere  oracular  utterance 
did  Christ  reveal  God's  Fatherhood ;  and  had  not  his  life  illus- 
trated what  his  lips  declared,  the  world  had  never  known 
through  him  a  Heavenly  Father.  He  taught  God's  Father- 
hood by  revealing  in  himself  the  Father's  tenderness ;  by 
exhibiting,  in  the  love  he  bore  to  the  world,  the  Father's 
love.  He  made  that  revelation,  not  chiefly  on  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes,  but  in  Gethsemane ;  not  in  Jerusalem,  but  on 
Calvary. 

Next  after  the  revelation  of  God,  our  human  want 
reaches  after  a  knowledge  of  man.  There  are  those,  indeed, 
who  would  place  this  first,  echoing  the  ancient  oracle, 
"Know  thyself."  Strange,  at  first,  seems  the  labor  and 
study,  the  exhaustless  investigation,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
man.  Treatises  by  the  hundred  thousand  we  might  collect, 
theological  and  metaphysical,  monuments  of  man's  endeavor 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  man.  And  one  need  only  to  look 
into  any  one  of  them  to  discover  the  labyrinthine  perplexi- 
ties, the  unanswerable  questionings,  the  irreconcilable  con- 
tradictions, which  all  discussions  of  man  have  led  into.  If  to 
the  average  intellect  there  is  anything  more  bewildering 
than  the  anthropology  of  Kant  or  St.  Augustine,  it  surely  is 
not  the  infinite  series  nor  chemical  affinities. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  Christ  exhausts  the  possibilities 
of  human  nature,  that  he  is  perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
nothing.  It  is  a  very  hazardous  assertion,  in  face  of  our 
inadequate  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  perfect 
human  being,  in  face  of  the  fact,  too,  that  of  his  life  and 
work  we  have  only  a  narrative  of  three  years  out  of  thirty- 
three, —  an  assertion  which  for  these  reasons  will  always  be 
challenged  by  a  contentious  criticism.  This  we  may  say, 
however,  echoing  the  judgment  of  his  crucifier:  we  find  no 
fault  in  him ;  that  if  blemishes  he  have,  they  are  as  the 
spots  astronomers  find  upon  the  sun,  which  to  the  common 
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beholder  must  ever  be  obscured  by  the  prevailing  splendor ; 
that  he  practically  represents  the  type  and  ideal ;  that  the 
race  may  look  to  him  and  behold  its  consummate  flower. 

If,  then,  we  would  know  man,  why  do  we  linger  in  our 
abstractions?  Why  not  look  upon  the  concrete  reality  itself? 
We  would  not  undertake  to  teach  our  children  beauty  by 
leading  them  through  some  tedious  aesthetics.  We  would 
show  them  the  flower  or  the  sunset,  a  statue  or  a  painting. 
So  of  man ;  if  we  would  know  him,  we  should  study  the 
concrete  type.  And  here,  again,  the  word  may  be  not  study 
but  looh  The  philosopher  is  not  alone  or  chiefly  interested 
here,  but  the  common  multitude  who  have  little  time  or 
ability  to  speculate,  yet  have  eyes  to  see  and  minds  to  appre- 
ciate. The  practical  Christ  says  to  such,  "  Look !  Would 
you  know  man,  look  at  me.  Anthropologies  are  not  for 
you;  I  am  your  open  and  sufficient  volume."  And  does 
any  one  ask  to  what  practical  end  is  this  ?  Is  not  all  the 
weary  search  and  exploration  of  human  nature  animated  by 
a  view  to  practical  issues  ?  Are  we  not  all  sculptors  of  our- 
selves? nay,  not  that;  rather  bungling  and  inapt  appren- 
tices at  sculpture,  set  to  chisel  upon  ourselves ;  and  do  we 
not  need  the  model  before  us  ?  Are  we  sure  of  symmetry  if 
we  follow  our  poor  instincts  ?  Shall  we  not  be  hacked  and 
unshapely,  dishonored  in  our  handiwork,  if  we  trust  to  our 
own  conception  merely?  Strange  that  men  who  would  be 
beautiful  should  ever  deem  it  unpractical  to  hold  before 
their  contemplation  the  very  type  and  ideal  of  beauty. 

A  third  need  of  man  is  a  complete  ethics,  a  rule  of  con- 
duct to  which  he  may  turn  with  never-failing  confidence. 
That  he  has  never  reached  this  through  his  investigations,  is 
a  fact  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  stated.  Systems  manifold 
we  have :  systems  intuitive,  systems  utilitarian ;  each  rest- 
ing on  a  different  foundation;  each  providing  a  different 
criterion  of  moral  judgment,  and  a  different  standard  of  obli- 
gation. And  while  it  is  true  that  with  all  their  diversity 
one  may  follow  with  tolerable  safety  an  Adam  Smith  or  a 
Bentham,  a  Stuart  Mill  or  our  own  Laurens  Hickok,  yet  is 
it  further  tiue  that  these  teachers  speak  not  the  vernacular 
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of  common  life ;  that  they  reach  not  those  to  whom  moral 
guidance  needs  most  of  all  to  be  given.  The  multitude  may- 
find  more  practical  help  from  the  halting  and  unsteady 
example  of  their  more  conspicuous  and  high-minded  neigh- 
bor than  they  could  possibly  glean  from  the  subtle  disquisi- 
tions of  these  immortal  writers.  How  much  better  for  them 
then  the  transcendent  example  of  the  ideal  man ! 

Now  we  are  aware  what  objections  can  be  urged  when  we 
speak  of  Christ  as  in  himself  the  concrete  exhibition  of  the 
perfect  ethics.  Ethics  cover  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
conduct, —  our  relation  to  business,  family,  society,  the  state, 
the  sphere  of  our  activity,  and  all  our  private  habit,  while 
the  example  of  Christ  touches  only  a  small  part  of  these.  I, 
for  instance,  am  a  merchant ;  Christ  never  traded,  and  so 
the  ethics  of  trade  are  not  set  forth  in  his  example.  I  am  a 
physician ;  Christ  never  practised  medicine.  I  am  a  mother ; 
Christ  was  a  man.  I  am  a  husband ;  Christ  never  married. 
It  was  a  very  exceptional  way  he  trod, —  that  of  reformer, 
seer,  prophet, —  while  here  are  mankind  walking  in  multi- 
farious paths.  What  appeal  can  we  make  to  him,  then,  for 
direction  in  a  way  he  never  trod ;  for  example,  in  experi- 
ences by  which  he  was  never  tried?  It  is  the  old  demand 
for  rule,  when  it  is  principle  that  is  offered  us.  And  what 
is  the  principle  we  see  illustrated  in  him  as  he  is  transfig- 
ured before  us  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Surely  there  can  be 
no  contention  here  when  we  say,  The  subordination  of  self 
to  the  law  of  right,  or  God.  And  this  is  the  whole  of 
ethics  in  the  practical  meaning  of  the  word.  Whoever 
subordinates  his  conduct  to  right  is  right ;  whoever  fails  to 
do  this  is  not  right.  Than  this  subordination,  ethics  can 
accept  no  less;  than  this,  it  can  demand  uo  more. 

If  any  one  demurs  at  our  claim  for  Christ  as  the  exempli- 
fier  of  the  perfect  ethics,  it  behooves  him  to  turn  back  to  his 
example  and  show  at  what  points  in  his  life  he  failed  in  this 
subordination.  When  did  he  disown  the  right,  or  part  com- 
pany with  it?  Did  he  not  bow  to  it  in  the  wilderness?  Did 
he  not  walk  with  it  in  Galilee  ?  Was  it  not  his  companion 
in  Jerusalem  ?    Did  he  not  kneel  under  it  at  Gethsemane  ? 
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Was  not  his  triumph  on  Calvary  the  seal  of  his  obedience  ? 
Take  that  example  now  to  our  relations,  and  see  if  it  will 
fail  us.  Take  it  to  our  business,  and  can  we  practise  dis- 
honesty? Take  it  to  our  civic  relationships,  and  can  we  be 
faithless  to  a  trust?  Take  it  to  our  professions,  and  can  we 
be  recreant  to  their  obligations  ?  Take  it  to  our  homes,  and 
can  we  violate  their  sanctities  ?  Do,  man  of  letters,  mer- 
chant, minister,  doctor, — do  in  your  relations  as  Christ  in 
his,  and  think  you  that  you  can  err?  Act  as  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  example  you  are  sure  he  would  act  if  he  stood 
where  you  stand,  and  do  you  suppose  you  can  go  wrong  ? 
Ask  yourself  when  you  are  tried.  How  would  Christ  do  ? 
and  will  not  the  answer  settle  for  you  the  true  order  of 
conduct  ?  We  can  conceive  but  one  answer.  Ah !  here  is 
the  example  we  all  may  imitate ;  here  is  the  embodied  and 
illustrated  principle  by  which  we  may  all  order  our  lives. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  we  see  the  tendency  to  discount 
and  discard  him.  Because  men  must  renounce  the  specula- 
tive errors  with  which  they  find  him  associated,  they  let  go 
their  hold,  or  seem  to,  upon  the  revealer  of  God,  the  type 
and  ideal  of  humanity,  the  perfect  moral  example.  Abstrao- 
tioDs!  Abstractions!  is  the  cry.  Give  us  speculations f 
Give  us  theories!  What  have  we  to  do  with  revealers, 
types,  exemplars,  in  this  age  of  advancing  wisdom  ?  Have 
you  got  past  him  ?  or  are  you  not  rather  in  the  position  of 
the  inexperienced  mariner,  who,  placed  at  the  wheel  and 
told  to  steer  by  a  certain  star,  soon  called  to  the  captain  to 
give  him  another  star  as  he  had  got  by  that  one.  Not 
unfrequently  is  it  the  case  that  men  fancy  they  have  passed 
what  they  have  simply  veered  away  from.  Your  abstrac- 
tions,—  have  they  more  power  than  his  concrete  personality? 
What  is  the  teaching  of  human  experience  ?  Is  the  truth 
better  than  the  truth  incarnate  ?  The  divine  word, —  is  it 
more  persuasive  in  its  appeals,  is  it  more  powerful  in  its 
unction,  than  the  word  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us? 
What  churches  are  strong?  aye,  what  religions  guide  the 
worship  of  mankind?  Are  they  such  as  know  only  the 
speculations  of  the  philosopher,  the  dreams  of  the  mystic. 
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the  intuitions  of  the  seer,  or  are  they  those  that  maintain  a 
steadfast  and  loving  allegiance  to  an  historic  founder? 
What  is  the  import  of  the  names,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist, 
Zoroastrian  ?  Why  have  these  worships,  personal  as  we  call 
them,  so  widely  supplanted  the  impersonal  worships  with 
which  they  have  come  in  conflict?  The  answer  to  these 
questions,  one  and  all,  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Ab- 
stractions may  do  for  the  few,  but  the  many, —  only  the 
person  can  attract  their  gaze  and  win  their  sympathy.  The 
power  of  Christianity  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
life-currents  flow  from  the  throbbing  heart  of  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity without  Christ  might  be  a  beautiful  form  indeed, 
like  some  sculptured  Apollo  or  Minerva,  but,  like  these, 
cold  and  lifeless.  Of  such  a  Christianity,  however,  there  is 
no  fear.  Though  men  may  dream  it  to-day,  they  will  see 
the  error  with  open  eyes  to-morrow.  Though,  repelled  for 
the  time  by  some  exploded  fiction  respecting  him,  or  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  some  achievement  of  ttie  intellect,  they 
may  turn  away,  yet  anon  they  will  come  to  him  again. 
They  cannot  long  resist  the  attraction  of  that  personality; 
and  they  will  confess  its  sovereignty  over  them.  The  comet 
may  wander  far  away  into  the  cold  and  dark,  but  the 
sun  brings  it  round  its  aphelion  curve,  and  draws  it  back  to 
warmth  and  light  at  last. 

A.  W.  Jackson. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

During  the  summer  of  1877,  while  reading  the  brilliant 
and  suggestive  work  of  Mivart  on  Contemporary  Evolution^ 
I  was  struck  by  the  remark,  that  long  before  scientific 
thinkers  had  made  evolution  the  resolver  of  all  mysteries, 
the  idea  of  it  had  been  stated  in  its  clearest  and  fullest 
form,  and  applied  to  the  study  of  doctrines,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  John  Henry  Newman.  This  passing 
remark  was  enough  to  determine  me  to  read  the  essay  on 
"Development  of  Doctrine."  Several  years  before,  the  Plain 
and  Parochial  Sermons  of  Newman  had  won  me  by  their 
elegant  simplicity  of  manner  and  earnestness  of  purpose, 
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while  his  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua  had  endeared  him  to  me  as 
a  man  who,  although  mistaken  in  his  doctrinal  opinions^ 
was  none  the  less  worthy  all  the  honor  that  is  the  due  of 
him  who  willingly  sacrifices  all  the  dignities  a  great  national 
church  is  ready  to  bestow,  and  all  the  friendships  cemented 
by  the  intercourse  of  years,  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  a  simple  communicant.  Following  one's  thought 
to  its  extremest  consequences,  admired  as  it  is  to-day,  is  not 
so  commonly  practised  as  to  make  obedience  to  it  undeserv- 
ing special  homage.  He  who  does  so,  deserves  to  be  read, 
however  imperfect  his  utterance.  But  when  to  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  all  the  choicest  graces  of  style  are  added,  read- 
ing becomes,  not  only  a  moral,  but  an  intellectual,  duty. 
Feelings  like  these  prompted  me  to  the  study  of  the  book  to 
which  my  attention  had  been  called.  My  anticipations  were 
more  than  realized.  For  the  style  of  the  work  is  as  clear  as 
crystal,  the  thought  almost  free  from  the  lilhitations  which 
language  imposes,  the  arrangement  of  the  argument  simple 
and  logical,  the  illustrations  abundant  and  apposite.  Seldom 
has  it  been  my  privilege  to  derive  more  benefit  from  any 
volume.  That  benefit  may,  indeed,  not  have  been  the  one 
the  sainted  author  wished  to  bestow ;  nevertheless  it  was  in 
accordance  with  a  statement  of  his  own:  "No  one  has 
power  over  the  issues  of  his  principle ;  we  cannot  manage 
our  argument  and  have  so  much  of  it,  and  no  more."  But 
now  to  the  purpose  and  design  of  the  work  itself.  It  has 
always  been  urged  against  Roman  Catholicism  by  its  op- 
posers,  that  many  of  its  doctrines,  many  of  its  modes  of 
worship,  and  much  of  its  ecclesiastical  government  were 
unknown,  not  only  to  the  earlier,  but  even  to  the  compara- 
tively later,  centuries  of  Christianity.  Protestantism  stigma- 
tizes these  as  corruptions  which  a  faithless  church  allowed 
to  defile  and  almost  destroy  the  pure  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  apostles.  The  vital  question,  therefore,  which  Dr. 
Newman  attempts  to  answer  is :  Are  these  additions  corrup- 
tions, or  are  they  developments  legitimate  and  necessary 
from  the  first  principles  of  Christianity?  Of  these  two 
possible  answers,  he  adopts  the  latter.     He  does  not  feel 
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compelled  to  grope  among  the  fathers  to  find  what  the  pure 
doctrine  once  was.  Now  and  here,  in  the  actual  Church, 
the  lawful  depository  of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  he 
beholds  Christianity,  not  in  its  decaying,  but  in  its  per- 
fected, form.  To  him  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  all  the 
fulness  of  the  revelation  made  by  Jesus  should  be  perceived 
at  once.  The  divine  thought  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
must  be  ever  unfolding  and  expanding,  as  various  contin- 
gencies arise  in  its  history.  One  form  of  expression  may 
suflBce  for  one  period ;  another  is  required  to  meet  the  wants 
of  another.  And  yet  both  expressions  are  but  diflFerent 
representations^  of  the  same  primitive  idea.  All  the  forms 
•of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  and  Church  polity  which  Roman 
Catholicism  has  to-day  are  "nothing  else  than  what  that 
very  idea  meant  from  the  first,  its  exact  image  as  seen  in  a 
combination  of  the  most  diversified  aspects,  with  the  sug- 
gestions and  corrections  of  many  minds,  and  the  illustrations 
of  many  trials." 

But  granting  this  idea  of  development,  there  must  be 
certain  signs  by  which  we  may  know  this  development  to  be 
a  true  one.  The  additions  made  must  be  subjected  to  cer- 
tain tests.  The  first  of  these  tests  is,  that  these  additions 
must  be  in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  the  primitive 
idea.  They  must  not  be  like  amendments  to  an  original 
motion,  effecting  its  destruction,  but  enlargements  and  ap- 
plications of  it.  A  second  test  is,  that  these  additions,  if 
true  developments,  will  sustain  and  continue  the  principle 
on  which  the  idea  has  developed.  It  is  possible  to  retain  a 
doctrine  while  the  principle  underlying  it  is  abandoned. 
The  test  of  a  true  development  is  the  preservation  of  both. 
A  third  test  is  the  power  of  assimilating  other  ideas  without 
injury  to  the  ideas  already  retained.  A  fourth  test  is  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  Early  Church, 
intimations  and  tendencies  which  imply  the  later  develop- 
ments. The  fifth  test  is,  that  these  additions  shall  be 
logical  sequences  from  the  idea  to  which  they  profess  to 
belong.  And,  finally,  as  a  sixth  test,  each  addition  must 
be  preservative  of  what  has  gone  before  it.   When  we  reflect 
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upon  these  tests,  and  try  to  apply  them,  we  find  that  they 
afford  us  little  real  help.  For  two  things  are  necessary  in 
order  to  make  them  practical, — an  infallible  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  Christian  history,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  what 
the  first  principles  of  Christian  doctrine  really  are.  Of  what 
avail  is  a  test  which  cannot  be  applied?.  We  are  told  that 
the  test  of  a  true  development  is  that  it  is  preservative  of 
the  first  principle  of  Christianity.  But  when  we  ask  what 
that  first  principle  is,  the  only  answer  we  receive  is  a  warn- 
ing against  assuming  some  principle  from  which  we  must 
determine  the  validity  of  Christianity.  "  As  to  Christianity, 
considering  the  unsystematic  character  of  its  inspired  docu- 
ments, and  the  all  but  silence  of  contemporary  history,  if  we 
attempt  to  determine  its  one  original  profession,  undertak- 
ing, or  announcement,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  those  eclectic, 
arbitrary  decisions  which  have  in  all  ages  been  so  common." 
And  if  the  first  test  is  thus  practically  useless,  so  also  are 
the  rest.  A  true  development  is  one  that  will  keep  alive 
and  continue  the  original  idea.  But  what  is  that  original 
idea?  One  says  it  is  this,  and  that,  therefore,  his  doctrinal 
system  is  necessary  to  its  continuance.  Another  says  it  is 
that,  and  maintains  his  doctrinal  system  as  a  means  to  the 
same  end.  Who  will  decide  which  is  right?  Who,  until 
the  point  is  decided,  can  determine,  by  the  test  laid  down, 
what  a  true  development  is?  This  is  likewise  true  of  the 
test  of  logical  sequence.  Let  us  know  what  the  original 
idea  is,  and  the  rigorous  thinker  may  deduce  the  right  con- 
clusions. But  until  we  do  have  this  original  idea,  the  test 
of  logical  sequence  is  one  which  can  never  be  used. 

Let  us  not,  however,  imagine  that  Dr.  Newman  assumes 
that  these  tests  are  suflBcient  to  determine  the  question  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  additions  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  have  made.  He  himself  admits  that  they  are 
only  general  tests,  and  that  we  need  something  more  practi- 
cal for  our  guidance.  We  need,  he  aflBrms,  an  infallible 
authority  to  tell  us  what  additions  are  corruptions,  and  what 
developments.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  proof 
of  the  existence  of  an  infallible  authority  somewhere  should 
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have  preceded  the  argument  for  the  idea  of  doctrinal  devel- 
opment. But,  on  closer  view,  we  can  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
author's  arrangement.  For  if  we  start  with  the  assumption 
that  correctness  of  doctrinal  conception  is  necessary,  and  if 
then  we  are  convinced  that  this  doctrine  is  not  explicitly 
contained  in  any  one  book,  but  is  a  result  of  the  growing 
mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  through  the  centuries,  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  we  have  any  one  who  can  teach  us  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  developments  becomes 
exceedingly  practical.  When  we  have  once  admitted  that 
salvation  depends  upon  the  adoption  of  the  right  develop- 
ment, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  "  strong 
antecedent  argument "  for  the  existence,  in  the  divine  dis- 
pensation, of  an  authority  to  sanction  these  developments. 
But,  after  all,  is  not  this  reasoning  in  a  circle  ?  We  are,  in 
the  first  place,  told  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  any- 
thing as  the  first  principle  of  Christianity,  and  then  we  are 
told  that  there  is  an  antecedent  argument  in  favor  of  an 
infallible  authority,  because  only  thus  is  our  salvation  ren- 
dered possible.  Yet  this  entire  argument  rests  upon  the 
central  principle  that  God  is  love,  and  that  he  cares  for  his 
children.  If  he  did  not,  or  if  we  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter,  we  should  have  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  he 
would  use  any  means  for  saving  them.  If,  however,  we  are 
assured  by  that  voice  which  echoes  the  deepest  feeling  of 
our  hearts  that  God  is  love,  we  have  a  first  principle  from 
which  we  have  a  right  to  reason,  and  by  which  we  can 
be  assured  of  that,  whether  some  developments  of  Christian- 
ity are  true  or  false. 

But  when  we  pass  this  by,  we  are  arrested  by  another 
consideration.  The  authority  to  which  we  trust  for  the 
determination  of  true  developments  is  not  certainly  infallible. 
We  can  only  arrive  at  a  probability  that  it  is  so.  We  can 
have  no  absolute  proof,  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Newman  feels 
the  diflBculty.  He  uses  great  ingenuity  in  striving  to  over- 
come it.  But  the  result  of  his  effort  amounts  only  to  this : 
First,  it  applies  to  the  apostles  and  to  Scripture  itself. 
Second,   we  may  have  a  probable  belief  in  an  infallible 
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authority.  The  first  statement  is  effective  only  as  against 
those  who  hold  certain  views  of  inspiration.  As  to  the 
second,  we  may  rightly  reply  that  upon  this  ground  we  may 
attain  to  a  belief  in  anything  that  is  not  self-contradictory. 
Again,  in  viewing  carefully  this  argument  from  develop- 
ment, one  cannot  avoid  being  convinced  that  it  contains 
elements  which  may  prove  destructive  to  Roman  Catholicism 
itself.  When,  for  example,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  no 
sign  of  a  false  development  that  the  form  it  assumes  is 
different  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  has  previously 
manifested  itself,  we  can  see  how  naturally  the  Protestant 
will  admit  all  this,  and,  in  consequence,  entirely  ignore  the 
difference  between  the  forms  and  doctrinal  expressions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  past,  and  those  of  his 
own  church  at  the  present  time.  In  this  way,  one  of  the 
arguments  employed,  vi2.,  that  many  of  the  saints  of  the 
Early  Church  would  feel  more  at  home  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic than  in  the  Protestant  churches,  loses  all  its  value.  As 
well  might  the  Jew  say  that  King  David  or  Isaiah  would 
feel  more  at  home  in  the  Jewish  temple  than  in  the  upper 
room  with  those  who  met  at  Pentecost.  Then,  too,  develop- 
ment may  be  equivalent  to  destruction.  It  was  only  in  this 
sense  that  Jesus  could  say  he  had  come  to  fulfil,  not  to 
destroy,  the  law.  The  present  condition  of  things  may  be 
the  necessary  antecedent  of  a  future  condition  which  in  out- 
ward form  will  be  utterly  different.  Christianity  was  the 
legitimate  development  of  Judaism.  It  brought  into  clearer 
light  many  of  its  obscure,  and  revealed  some  of  its  hidden, 
meanings,  and  gave  a  definite  fulfilment  to  many  of  its 
vague  anticipations  and  aspirations.  But  in  outward  form 
it  was  the  negation  of  that  which  it  essentially  aflBrmed. 
What,  then,  if  Protestantism  is  unlike  mediaeval  or  ancient 
Christianity  ?  It  has  a  right  to  assert  that  this  dissimilarity 
is  concerned  only  with  what  is  secondary  and  non-essential, 
while  its  inner  life,  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  past,  fulfils 
in  different  forms  all  its  deepest  longings.  Its  modes  of 
worship  and  its  doctrinal  conceptions  may  indeed  have 
varied,  but  they  have  varied  to  express  more  adequately  the 
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same  Christian  spirit.  And  the  time  may  have  already 
arrived  when  the  law  of  development  has  reached  its  final 
result,  in  the  destruction  of  that  by  means  of  which  it  has 
attained  to  perfection. 

Thus  Protestantism  may  well  claim  that  while  it  destroys 
the  scaffolding  once  so  necessary  for  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  God,  it  does  so  in  order  to  allow  the  fair  propor- 
tions of  that  temple  to  reveal  themselves  in  the  fulness  of 
their  finished  beauty.  To  maintain  development  of  doc- 
trine by  and  through  different  forms  of  statement  effectu- 
ally prevents  any  one  from  saying  at  any  particular  time 
which  is  the  absolutely  right  form ;  just  as  the  naturalist, 
looking  at  the  various  stages  through  which  animal  life  has 
passed,  is  unable  to  say  of  some  preexisting  form  that  it  is 
the  perfect  form,  and  that  deviation  from  it  constitutes 
imperfection.  Upon  the  assumption  of  development  in  doc- 
trine, no  former  period  can  be  called  ideal. 

For  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  is,  that  the  ideal  is  in  the 
future  and  not  in  the  past,  and  that  all  forms  of  worship,  all 
conceptions  of  doctrine,  are  preparatory  forms  of  that  ideal 
type  which  may  be  unlike  them  all.  The  theory  of  develop- 
ment, pushed  to  its  consequences,  is  destructive  of  all  dog- 
matism, and  most  destructive  of  that  colossal  dogmatism 
which  strives  to  arrest  the  free  movement  of  human  thought 
by  its  imperious  edicts.  For  while  it  is  imposing  its  defini- 
tions, the  things  defined  are,  Proteus-like,  ever  changing. 
The  definitions  which  satisfy  the  intellect  of  the  third  cen^ 
tury  do  not  touch  the  questions  which  later  centuries  ask. 
Constant  changes  of  doctrinal  opinions  are  rendered  necessary 
by  the  growing  spirit  of  man.  He  who  stands  still  changes 
most. 

Briefly,  then,  in  this  subtle  argument  for  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, we  have  a  number  of  tests  by  which  to  distinguish  true 
from  false  developments.  But  these  are  made  ineffective  by 
the  refusal  of  the  author  to  allow  us  any  knowledge  of  some 
first  principle  of  Christianity.  Then  an  infallible  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  what  the  true  developments  are 
is  assumed  as  antecedently  probable.     But  we  can  only  have 
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a  probable,  that  is,  a  fallible,  knowledge  that  this  authority  is 
infallible.  And,  lastly,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  of  development  operates,  destroying  in  order  to 
fulfil,  we  have  no  reason  for  not  admitting  that,  after  all, 
Roman  Catholicism  may  have  found  its  truest  affirmation  in 
the  negation  of  Protestantism. 

I  have  thus  far  considered  Dr.  Newman's  work  as  a 
defence  of  Roman  Catholicism.  I  now  propose  to  regard  its 
effect  as  an  argument  against  dogmatic  Protestantism.  In 
the  presence  of  a  work  like  this,  two  courses  are  open  for  it 
to  take.  It  may  deny  the  idea  of  development  in  doctrine, 
or  that  idea  may  be  accepted  and  interpreted  in  favor  of  its 
own  conceptions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  denial  of 
development  in  doctrine  cannot  be  maintained.  In  a  relig- 
ion whose  sacred  books  are  scattered  over  long  centuries, 
and  whose  contents  reveal  the  development  of  religious  life 
and  thought  from  the  lowest  and  simplest  to  the  highest  and 
most  comprehensive  forms,  such  a  procedure  would  be  a 
practical  refusal  to  accept  the  lesson  which  the  books  it 
professes  to  revere  plainly  teach.  It  may,  however,  be  said 
that  all  the  doctrines  of  dogmatic  Protestantism  are  found 
in  the  Bible.  But  is  this  quite  true  ?  Even  the  doctrine 
that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  the 
Protestants,  or  that  it  is  the  only  rule  of  doctrine,  is  not 
explicitly  taught  in  it.  And  if  all  the  doctrines  of  dogmatic 
Protestantism  are  expressly  revealed,  why  these  variations 
in  statement,  why  these  hostile  camps  arrayed  against  one 
another  for  over  three  centuries?  It  is  said  this  is  the  result 
of  unwise  interpretations.  We  then  ask,  but  vainly.  Where 
is  the  wise  interpreter?  And  if  interpretation  is  necessary 
for  a  right  understanding  of  the  revelation,  this  process  itself 
is  a  kind  of  development ;  an  unfolding  of  that  which,  as. 
yet,  had  remained  enclosed.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  see  how 
all  necessary  Christian  doctrine  could  hava  been  fully  re- 
vealed from  the  beginning,  when,  for  three  and  four  Chris- 
tian centuries  we  find  so  little  recognition  of  it.  Mr.  Cook 
tried  to  prove  that  the  fathers  clearly  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.     But  the  passages  he  quoted  as  evi- 
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dence  are  all  disallowed  as  arguments  by  Donaldson,  the 
editor  of  the  translation  from  which  he  read.  If  the  Protest- 
ant defenders  of  this  or  any  other  dogma  urge  in  its  defence 
that  it  was  held  in  substance,  though  not  in  form,  from  the 
beginning,  they  surrender  by  so  doing  the  position  for  which 
they  contend.  They  admit  the  fact  of  development  in 
Christian  doctrine.  Supposibg,  then,  this  admitted,  upon 
what  ground  will  dogmatic  Protestantism  stand  ?  Will  its 
doctrinal  ideas  endure  the  tests  of  a  true  development? 
Take  tHe  first  test  proposed :  accordance  with  the  first  prin- 
ciple, the  original  idea,  of  Christianity.  By  its  nature,  it  can 
give  no  real  satisfaction  as  to  what  that  first  principle,  or 
idea,  is.  One  school  makes  it  this,  another  that ;  but  as  to 
which  is  right  no  power  can  determine.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  wider  than  our  theories.  And  when  we  try  to 
grasp  the  intellectual  principle,  under  which  all  others  may 
be  arranged,  and  by  which  their  truth  may  be  determined, 
we  often  find  that  what  we  have  regarded  as  the  essential 
principle  of  its  writers  is  only  the  essential  principle  in  our 
individual  thought.  If  we  search  the  fathers  and  the 
records  of  Church  history,  the  result  is  still  likely  to  be  the 
same.  There  is  no  authority  anywhere  able  to  declare  that 
this  or  that  notion  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  authority  which  has  the  right  to 
declare  one  development  of  doctrine  true  and  another 
false. 

But  there  is  another  test  which  dogmatic  Protestantism 
altogether  fails  to  bear.  It  is  not,  and  it  does  not  claim  to 
be,  preservative  of  the  past.  It  ignores,  as  Newman  truly 
says,  twelve  centuries  of  Christian  history.  Now  this  would 
be  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance,  were  it  not 
for  two  assumptions  it  is  constantly  making :  first,  that  it  is 
the  only  depository  of  orthodox  doctrine  ;  and,  second,  that 
doctrinal  correctness  is  necessary  to  salvation.  But  how  can 
it  consistently  claim  to  be  the  depository  of  orthodox  doc- 
trine, when  it  rejects  so  many  of  the  conceptions  held  by  the 
Church  Universal  for  over  one  thousand  years.  If  it  were 
developing  its  conceptions,  it  might  claim   that,  although 
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these  were  no  longer  existing  under  the  same  forms, 
nevertheless  the  idea  which  formed  their  substance  was 
cherished  in  forms  better  adapted  to  the  present  tone  of 
thought.  But  dogmatic  Protestantism  does  not  pretend  to 
do  anything  of  this  kind.  It  regards  the  idea  that  truth  is 
often  found  in  the  robes  of  error  as  dangerous  and  mislead- 
ing. It  draws  a  sharp  line  between  truths  and  errors  in 
doctrine,  and  asserts  that  at  least  one-half  the  beliefs  of  the 
Church  for  ages  were  entirely  wrong.  It  breaks  almost 
entirely  with  the  past.  It  fails  to  estimate  its  value.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  organization,  much  less  a  church  claiming 
to  be  the  inheritor  of  Christian  truth,  to  long  disregard  its 
relation  to  the  past.  For  the  Church,  like  a  tree,  must  have 
roots  fixed  deep  in  the  soil,  if  it  would  stand  erect.  It  must 
draw  life  and  strength  from  the  fact  that  souls,  in  all  ages, 
under  all  circumstances,  have  been  enlivened  and  inspired 
by  it. 

A  faith  is  not  a  manufacture,  but  a  growth.  Certain  dog- 
matic Protestants,  realizing  this,  have  tried  to  trace  their  doc- 
trines, not  through  the  Church  of  Rome, —  that  they  knew  was 
impossible, — but  through  certain  obscure  sects  which  they 
regard  as  the  depositories  of  true  Christian  doctrine  in  dark 
ages.  Sometimes  they  have  found  them  existing  in  noted 
heresiarchs.  According  to  them,  the  stream  which  flowed 
down  from  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  flashed,  for  the  brief 
space  of  a  century  or  two,  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  flowed 
underground  for  centuries,  to  emerge  once  more  into  the 
light  of  day.  Now  if  this  were  merely  an  attempt  to  show 
that  there  have  been  those  in  former  times  who  have  main- 
tained some  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  dogmatic  Protest- 
antism, it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  its 
attempt  was  satisfactory  or  not.  Like  Prof.  Tyndall's  his- 
toric succession  of  materialistic  philosophy,  it  would  have  a 
purely  literary  or  philosophical  interest.  But  it  is  infinitely 
more  than  this.  Our  eternal  welfare  depends  upon  our 
having  preserved  the  right  set  of  Christian  doctrines. 
Which,  then,  Roman  Catholicism  or  dogmatic  Protestantism, 
has  the  strongest  claim  upon  us  ?    The  former,  which  repre- 
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sents  the  largest  range  of  Christian  thought  for  over  twelve 
hundred  years,  or  the  latter,  which  breaks  with  such  an 
historic  past,  and  forms  an  alliance  with  obscure  sects  and 
excommunicated  heretics?  As  between  the  two,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  preferring  Roman  Catholicism.  For  it 
does  preserve  the  past,  or  at  least  act  in  relation  to  it,  as 
dogmatic  Protestantism  never  has  acted  or  can  act. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  since  the  death  of  Luther 
Protestantism  has  made  no  new  conquests  in  Europe,  while 
it  has  lost  some  which  it  had  made  previous  to  that  event. 
To-day  Roman  Catholicism  appeals  more  strongly  to  this 
unbelieving  age  than  any  form  of  dogmatic  dissent.  We 
may  find  various  reasons  for  all  this.  A  great  cause  is  the 
failure  of  Protestantism  to  ally  itself  with  the  great  past  of 
Christianity  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  preserves  what 
in  its  substance  it  has  ever  been. 

But  there  is  another  cause  still  more  potent  than  the  one 
just  given.  This  dogmatic  Protestantism  which  declares 
that  correct  doctrine  is  necessary  to  salvation  cannot  satis- 
factorily determine  for  any  one  what  that  doctrine  actually 
is.  Catholicism  can  always  do  this,  because  it  preserves  all 
the  doctrines  which  the  Church  in  former  ages  maintained, 
and  still  denounces  all  the  heresies  it  condemned.  But 
dogmatic  Protestantism,  in  its  endeavor  to  preserve  some 
kind  of  relation  to  the  past,  has  accepted  as  its  teachers 
many  of  those  whom  the  Church  has  disapproved,  and  even 
thrust  from  her  communion.  With  what  consistency,  then, 
can  it  denounce  any  deviation  from  what  it  now  maintains, 
as  a  departure  from  doctrine  held  by  the  Church?  For  this 
is  just  what  it  has  done  in  relation  to  Catholicism,  and  the 
act  which  it  approves  in  those  who  held  opinions  opposed  to 
the  current  conceptions  of  the  Church.  The  dogmatic  Prot- 
estant cannot  condemn  the  disbeliever  in  endless  punish- 
ment as  untrue  to  the  universal  teaching  of  Christendom ; 
for  in  so  doing  he  hews  off  the  limb  on  which  he  himself  is 
resting.  If  he  says  the  denial  was  maintained  by  only  a  few 
church  teachers,  like  Origen,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Theo 
dore  of  Mopsuestia,  he   may  be  pertinently  answered  by 
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being  reminded  that  he,  too,  is  holding  doctrines  with  regard 
to  many  matters  which  were  not  only  untaught  by,  but  un- 
known to  the  Church. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  one  test  of  a  true  development  of 
doctrine,  because  it  seems  to  me  the  one  which  best  illus- 
trates the  weakness  of  dogmatic  Protestantism.  It  has  no 
such  connection  with  the  great  past  of  the  Church  as  would 
warrant  any  one  in  believing  that  it  preserved  its  doctrine. 
And  when  it  presumptuously  claims  that  its  doctrines  are 
necessary  to  salvation,  its  own  denial  of  much  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  historic  Church  of  Christendom  renders  its  dog- 
matism undignified,  and  its  denunciation  of  heresy  preten- 
tious and  hypocritical.  It  has  no  right  to  assert  itself  as  the 
legitimate  development  of  that  Church  which  has  given  laws 
to  the  Christian  world.  In  fact,  dogmatic  Protestantism  is 
not  a  development,  but  a  dissolution. 

The  idea  of  development  in  Christian  doctrine  in  no  way 
benefits  the  cause  of  Roman  Catholicism.  But  dogmatic 
Protestantism  receives  from  it  a  fatal  wound.  It  cannot 
deny  the  operation  of  development  in  doctrine,  and  when  it 
allows  that  there  is  development  it  has  no  means  for  deter- 
mining whether  any  new  doctrine  is  true  or  false.  It  is 
also  unable  to  show  that  its  distinctive  doctrines  conserve 
the  doctrines  which  have  preceded  it.  It  does  not  grow  out 
of,  but  cuts  itself  loose  from,  the  greater  part  of  the  historic 
past  of  the  Church.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
asserts  correctness  of  doctrinal  conception  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  hopes,  with  its  isolated,  inadequate,  inconsist- 
ent theological  systems,  to  successfully  cope  with  that  intel- 
lectual system  which,  whatever  else  we  may  say  of  it,  is  the 
final  result  of  the  thought  of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  and 
of  the  logical  movement  of  a  great  world-historic  body. 

When,  in  the  investigation  of  any  subject,  we  discover 
that,  although  our  method  of  procedure  is  right,  our  conclu- 
sion is  wrong  or  unsatisfactory,  we  must  be  convinced  that 
our  original  assumption  is  wrong.  May  not  this  be  the  case 
here  ?  It  is  obvious  that  a  law  of  development  in  doctrine 
must  be  admitted.     Christian  thought  did  not  come  from 
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the  mind  of  God  full  formed  and  perfect.  It  came  as  a 
child,  with  the  grace  of  God,  indeed,  upon  it,  but  still  as  a 
child,  needing  first  the  nurture  of  loving  hearts  to  bring  it 
to  maturity,  and  then  conflict  with  opposing  forces  to  make 
it  strong  as  a  giant.  From  the  theology  of  Clement  to  that 
of  Aquinas,  the  development  of  doctrine  goes  on  without 
ceasing.  The  later  age  has  constantly  added  what  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  earlier  seemed,  logically,  to  require. 
All  Church  history  is  a  testimony  to  development.  Yet  the 
results  flowing  from  the  application  of  it  are  disappointing. 
We  seem  to  gain  little  or  nothing  by  it.  For  what  we  want 
is  not  the  knowledge  that  ideas  are  developing,  but  whether 
they  are  developing  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  informed  that  the  doctrines  we  believe  to-day  are  the 
logical  deductions  from  the  original  idea  of  Christianity,  if 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  deductions  are  really  true  or 
false.  Both  Roman  Catholic  and  dogmatic  Protestant  alike 
feel  this.  The  one  assumes  an  infallible  Pope  to  determine 
the  validity  of  developments,  the  other  an  infallible  Book, — 
assumptions  which  need  more  proof  than  the  questions  they 
are  called  in  to  settle.  But  so  long  as  Christianity  is  viewed 
as  an  authoritative  statement  of  certain  absolute  systems  of 
truth,  this  will  always  be  the  inevitable  result. 

The  real  question  at  issue  is.  What  is  Christianity  ?  Is  it  a 
propositional  system  or  an  inspirational  power  ?  Writers  like 
Dr.  Newman  say  it  is  the  former.  In  one  of  his  works,  how- 
ever, he  tells  us  that  a  belief  in  God  contains  a  germ  of  faith 
which,  when  unfolded,  will  at  last  blossom  into  the  fulness 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  But  what  is  this  other  than  saying 
that  the  religious  life  is  the  best  preparation  for  religious 
thought?  And  this  logically  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  life^  out  of  which  everything  else  proceeds,  is  the  essen- 
tial element  in  Christianity.  The  mistake  of  Dr.  Newman 
is  in  his  making  development  of  doctrine  the  essential  thing. 
Taking  this  view  of  it,  he  could  not  avoid  landing  his 
followers  either  in  doubt  or  in  dogmatic  assumption.  Let 
us  now  take  the  position  that  Christianity  is  a  life,  and  see 
whether  we  cannot  attain  more  fruitful  results.     It  will, 
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perhaps,  be  urged  that  if  we  do  not  know  what  the  first 
notion  or  doctrinal  conception  is,  we  cannot  know  that 
it  is  a  life.  The  reply  to  this  is  obvious.  To  determine 
what  special  doctrine  was  uppermost  in  one's  mind,  or  what 
opinion  he  held  as  fundamental,  historic  documents  are 
needed.  And  these  must  be  historic,  not  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  substantially  written  by  those  whose  doc- 
trinal position  we  wish  to  know,  but  in  the  sense  of  being 
his  exact  words.  The  form  of  a  doctrine  may  turn  upon  the 
omission  or  insertion  of  a  word,  even  upon  the  place  or  char- 
acter of  a  punctuation  point.  Then,  too,  we  must  not  only 
know  that  the  documents  are  thus  historic,  but  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  systematic  presentations  of  the  views  of 
their  writers.  Now  we  have  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the 
New  Testament.  Granted  that  all  its  books  were  written 
at  the  earliest  alleged  period,  for  the  most  part  by  eye. 
witnesses,  who  would  be  so  bold,  in  the  presence  of  various 
readings,  as  to  claim  that  their  authors  could  have  meant 
only  so  much  and  no  more  ?  All  know  that  these  books  are 
far  from  being  systematic.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  the  prac- 
tical letters  of  a  man  who  was  so  earnest  that  his  ideas  could 
never  remain  concealed.  But  they  are  not,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  term,  systematic.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind 
how  often  an  earnest-hearted  man  leaves  much  to  be  bal- 
anced by  the  view  of  his  readers,  and  how  in  calmer  mo- 
ments he  would  balance  much  himself  by  fuller  statement, 
we  must  feel  that  it  is  hazardous  to  base  systems  of  theology 
upon  those  Epistles,  in  which  are  "  some  things  hard  to  be 
understood." 

The  Gospels  are  the  remembrances  of  the  words  of  Him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  But  when  we  remember 
how  the  turn  of  an  expression  affects  its  scientific  value,  we 
can  realize  how  unreliable  any  system  must  be  which  is 
built  upon  single  utterances  or  forced  combinations  of  them. 
When,  however,  we  want  to  know  what  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  Master  are,  we  feel  that,  for  that  purpose,  the  docu- 
ments are  all-sufficient.  That  life  which  had  in  it  power  to 
transform  commonplace  men  into  spiritual  heroes  must  like- 
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wise  have  impressed  itself  deeply  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  gave  representations  of  him  to  those  who  composed  his 
memoirs.  We  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
being  revealed  in  the  Gospels,  or  what  was  the  general 
tendency  of  his  teaching.  It  was  a  constant  protest  against 
formalism,  a  constant  assertion  of  the  comparative  unimpor- 
tance of  any  intellectual  system,  compared  with  the  spirit  of 
man's  life.  He  never  declares  that  he  has  come  to  give 
some  new  system  of  doctrine.  His  mission  is  the  imparta- 
tion  of  spiritual  life.  "  My  words  are  spirit  and  life."  "  I 
am  come  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." The  truth  comes  by  being  filled  with  his  spirit.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  he  is  full  of  truth  and  grace,  and  not  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  propounder  of  an  absolute  intellectual 
system.  If  we  regard  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  it  reveals  even  more  fully  what, 
even  then,  was  the  deepest  feeling  of  the  Church :  "  To  as 
many  as  believed  on  his  name,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come sons  of  God."  And  this,  I  think,  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Church  in  later  centuries,  when  the  Latin  spirit  had  begun  to 
materialize  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Newman,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  work,  gives  the  utterances  of  noted  writers 
concerning  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  are  testimonials  to 
it.  But  when  read  carefully,  we  can  perceive  that  they  are 
more  testimonials  to  the  life  she  possessed  than  to  the  eccle- 
siastical assumptions  she  was  making. 

The  attainment  of  an  absolute  system  of  truth  has  in  all 
ages  been  the  dream  of  the  soul  of  man.  He  has  become,  in 
hope  of  grasping  it,  the  dupe  of  impostors.  Rather  than 
yield  what  he  deemed  the  absolute  doctrine,  he  has  sur- 
rendered life  itself.  Unwilling  to  act  without  it,  he  has 
often  passed  his  days  in  inactivity.  In  one  respect,  this  is  a 
grand  trait  of  human  nature.  It  reveals  its  desire  for 
reality.  The  danger  always  is,  that  one  may  take  up  with 
some  semblance,  believing  it  to  be  the  reality ;  that  he  may 
delude  himself  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  shaping  his 
course  by  the  north  star,  when  he  is  only  following  some 
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earth-bom  will-o'-the-wisp.  This  would  be  harmful  to  the 
individual  only,  if  the  assurance  that  he  had  the  absolute 
doctrine  did  not  impel  him  either  to  impose  it  upon  others, 
or  to  regard  it  essential  to  their  salvation. 

In  this  way,  the  dream  of  absolute  intellectual  doctrine 
has  been  the  source  of  persecution  and  bigotry.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  this,  after  all,  that 
we  want,  and  whether  it  is  this  which  Christianity  promises. 
We  have  seen  that  Christianity  promises  life,  power  to  live 
the  life  we,  in  our  truest  moments,  yearn  after.  It  is  this 
we  really  want.  We  do  not  act  badly  because  we  do  not 
know  better,  but  because  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  so. 
Until  we  are  able  to  do  what  we  know,  and  to  live  the  life 
we  desire,  the  possession  of  the  last  secret  of  the  universe 
will  have  no  value.  What  we  long  for  is  not  so  much  the 
revelation  of  divine  and  human  mysteries  as  the  quickening 
influence  of  the  divinely  human  life.  And  to  this  hunger 
for  fuller  life  and  power,  Christianity  gives  its  answer  in  the 
person  of  Jesus. 

Viewed  as  a  set  of  propositions,  the  knowledge  of  whose 
true  development  is  essential,  we  have  no  means  of  applying 
the  tests  laid  down  by  Dr.  Newman.  Viewed,  h:»wever,  as  a 
life,  we  may  take  these  tests  and  find  them  in  every  respect 
applicable.  While  by  them  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  the  true  Christian  doctrine  is,  we  may,  by  their  aid, 
distinguish  the  signs  of  a  vital  Christianity.  To  be  vital,  it 
must  preserve  the  original  conception  of  Christianity  as  a 
life  inspired  by  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  can  imagine  it  as  pass- 
ing through  many  phases  of  doctrine  and  modes  of  worship. 
Indeed,  we  may  regard  these  as  necessary  steps  towards 
making  it  truer  to  that  life  which  doctrines  seek  to  manifest. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  of  an  abandonment  of  that  funda- 
mental position  and  Christianity  as  coexisting.  The  first 
note  of  the  true  Christian  Church  is  the  possession  of  the 
Christ-life.  And  the  second  test  shows  us  that  the  extent  of 
that  life  does  not  depend  upon  the  doctrines  asserted.  Dr. 
Newman  himself  furnishes  us  an  example  when  he  says  the 
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Greek  Church  has  kept  the  doctrine,  but  abandoned  the 
principle,  of  Christianity.  What  is  this  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  it  has  kept  the  forms,  but  lost  the  life  which 
once  gave  these  forms  vitality  and  power  ?  The  principle  of 
Christianity  is  life. 

The  second  note  of  the  true  Church,  then,  is  that  its 
theology  is  the  intellectual  explanation  of  what  its  Christian 
life  is,  now  and  here ;  that  it  does  not  repeat  the  phrases,  but 
continues  the  life,  of  the  past.  The  true  Church  may  not 
indeed  conceive  of  doctrine  with  Athanasius,  but  it  has  his 
spirit  of  resistance  to  what  it  deems  forms  of  error.  It  may 
not  agree  with  St.  Augustine's  theology,  but  it  shares  in  his 
aspirations.  It  may  have  passed  far  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  views  which  St.  Bernard  took  of  secular  and  religious 
affairs,  but  it  has  not  lost  his  courage  and  self-devotion. 
Then  what  is  so  capable  of  assimilating  and  incorporating 
all  things  as  religious  life?  The  most  spiritual  men  are, 
almost  always,  the  most  liberal.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  re- 
ligious thought  as  it  is  in  Nature.  Inorganic,  i.e.,  non- 
living, things  increase,  but  do  not  grow.  They  take  nothing 
into  their  own  nature.  But  organic,  i.e.,  living,  things 
absorb  and  transform  them  into  their  own  likeness,  and 
cause  them  to  contribute  to  their  growth.  So  the  system  of 
mere  doctrines  is  so  much  a  development  from  some  original 
notion  that  logic  forbids  its  assimilation  of  anything  outside 
itself.  The  force  of  circumstances  may  cause  it  to  add  one 
thing  and  leave  out  another,  but  it  has  no  other  power  than 
that  of  accretion.  But  the  Christian  life  by  its  inherent 
power  lays  hold  on  all  forms  of  thought  and  conduct,  as  the 
means  of  that  growth  which  is  all-embracing,  all-trans- 
forming. 

Passing  by  other  tests,  let  us  consider  the  last, —  preserva- 
tion of  the  past.  By  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  meant  the 
preservation  of  every  doctrine  as  originally  stated.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  claim  that  she  herself  does 
this.  Dogmatic  Protestantism  breaks  with  many  of  its  con- 
ceptions entirely.  It  must  therefore  mean  preservation  of 
that  which  the  Christian  consciousness  has  felt  to  be  neces- 
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sary  to  its  spiritual  cravings.  Regarded  thus,  there  is  not  a 
single  great  doctrine  of  the  past  the  intention  of  which  the 
deepest  Christian  consciousness  of  the  present  does  not 
cherish.  The  forms  in  which  the  Church  of  the  fourth 
century  protested  against  the  opinions  of  Arius  it  may 
regard  as  defective,  because  based  upon  a  narrow  philosophy; 
but  the  idea  it  wished  to  impress  is  the  one  which  Chris- 
tianity to-day  most  firmly  holds  in  its  heart, —  the  idea  that 
man  can  have  some  knowledge  of  God.  The  Chalcedonian 
symbol  may  appear  a  mechanical  union,  by  definition,  of 
natures  which  really  cannot  be  combined.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  the  striving  of  the  Christian  'consciousness  —  the  same 
now  as  then  —  to  realize  the  essential  unity  of  the  divine 
and  human.  In  all  the  doctrines  of  the  past,  the  Christian 
life  of  the  present  discovers,  not  that  which  it  would 
destroy,  but  the  imperfection  it  would  complete.  There  is 
no  need,  therefore,  of  supposing  a  mechanical  succession^ 
guarded  by  an  infallible  Church,  to  guarantee  the  preserva- 
tion of  doctrine.  The  Christian  consciousness  is  all-suffi- 
cient. It  will  allow  no  aspiration,  no  germ  of  truth,  to 
remain  unfulfilled  or  undeveloped. 

This  prepares  the  way  for  the  answer  to  the  inquiry. 
What  will  become  of  Christianity,  if  thus  regarded,  as  a 
scientific  system?  We  have  seen  that  what  we  needed  was 
power  to  do  the  truth  we  know.  But  the  inspiration  coming 
from  the  life  of  Jesus  does  not  come  alone.  With  the 
inspiration,  there  comes  revelation.  For  every  new  impulse 
towards  duty  reveals  more  of  its  nature.  "  Do  the  will,  and 
thou  shalt  know  the  doctrine."  So  men  all  along  the  ages, 
who  have  been  stimulated  to  self-sacrificing  action  by  love 
for  the  Son  of  Man,  have  had  divine  truth  unfolded.  And 
as  in  the  past,  so  now.  Take  care  of  the  life,  and  the  scien- 
tific system  may  then  be  trusted  to  the  natural  development 
of  the  intellect.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  this  system 
can  never  be  other  than  approximative.  Its  final  develop- 
ment, no  human  foresight  can  foretell  or  guard  against. 
Only  life  is  absolute.  Life  always  develops  in  the  right 
direction.  It  may  deviate  for  a  moment,  but  its  tendency 
is  ever  towards  truth  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  God. 
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The  great  difficulty  with  some  minds  is,  that  they  are 
afraid  to  trust  the  free  workings  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. To  them  it  seems  as  if  its  course  must  necessarily  be 
wrong,  if  unguided  by  some  visible  power.  They  want  to 
see  some  hand  steadying  the  ark  of  God.  Every  intellectual 
aberration,  every  abuse  of  freedom,  forms  with  them  a  new 
argument  for  some  visible  authority.  They  forget  that  it 
may  be  part  of  man's  probation  to  pass  through  error,  or 
erroneous  forms  of  truth,  to  the  perception  of  something 
higher  and  truer.  They  do  not  realize  that  while  freedom 
may  mean  anarchy,  bondage  may  mean  stagnation.  They 
forget  that  all  Christians -are  "kings  and  priests";  that  the 
spirit  that  should  guide  into  truth  was  promised  no  more  to 
a  hierarchy  than  to  all  believers.  In  consequence,  they  are 
ever  devising  some  means  to  regulate  and  restrain  Christian 
freedom, — if  Roman  Catholics,  by  means  of  an  infallible 
Pope  ;  if  Anglicans,  by  means  of  an  infallible  Church ;  and 
if  dogmatic  Protestants,  by  some  system  of  authoritative 
theology.  But  they  who  believe  that  the  Spirit  is  ever 
guiding  the  childi*en  of  God,  who  see  in  momentary  discord 
the  prelude  to  the  coming  harmony,  and  who  know  that 
what  to  their  feeble  comprehension  may  seem  lawlessness  is 
but  the  beginning  of  an  order  grander  than  they  as  yet  can 
grasp,  feel  no  such  need,  invent  no  such  devices.  They 
implicitly  trust  to  the  guidance  of  that  Christian  conscious- 
ness -which  builds  far  more  wisely  than  it  knows.  They 
recognize  the  correspondence  between  the  growth  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  world.  As  in  the  former  the  free 
play  of  Nature's  forces  through  the  long  ages  was  the 
process  by  which  the  world  reached  that  form  which  God 
called  very  good,  so  in  the  latter  the  free  development  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  is  the  process  by  which  the 
Church  must  finally  come  to  "  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of 
the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus." 

F.   B.  HOBKBBOOKE. 
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TRUTHS  CONSEQUENT  UPON  THE  BELIEF  IN 

A  GOD. 

The  belief  in  a  God  necessitates  much  beyond  that.  It 
implies,  first,  the  belief  that  God  is  a  person.  What  is  a 
person  ?  A  conscious,  thinking  being.  You  call  yourself  a 
person  because  you  are  a  distinct,  conscious,  thinking  being. 
But  God  could  not  be  what  the  theist  allows,  the  author  of 
unity,  order  (a  cause),  and  power,  and  not  be  just  what,  in 
this  respect,  you  are.  Indeed,  we  are  compelled  to  think  of 
God  as  a  person,  if  we  do  not  admit  it.  The  idea  of  him 
originated  with  our  self-conscious  personality;  we  could 
never  have  found  God  except  by  what  we  knew,  or  could 
know,  of  him  by  and  in  our  own  souls.  Nature  without  is 
discovered  only  by  Nature  within  us ;  it  is  intuition,  looking 
in,  that  fundamentally  reveals  him  to  man. 

Look  next  at  the  Divine  Intelligence.  This  quality  is 
inherent  in  his  nature.  In  many  languages,  God  means 
"  light."  Mr.  Gladstone  told  us,  in  a  late  article,  that ''  the 
being  of  a  God  must  be  tried  by  reason."  That  is  true ;  but 
not  his  being  alone :  all  his  attributes  must  be  tried  in  the 
same  way ;  and  every  great  truth  that  depends  on  his  exist- 
ence must  be  submitted  to  the  same  ordeal.  Hence,  intel- 
lect in  God  must  be  judged  by  the  intellect  of  man.  We  can 
know  God's  nature  only  by  studying  our  own.  For  example, 
we  know  our  own  nature  in  relation  to  law.  All  human  laws 
require  a  law-maker.  The  laws  of  Nature  cannot  have  made 
themselves,  nor  could  they  be  the  result  of  happy  chances. 
Nor  can  the  execution  of  those  laws,  either,  be  the  work  of 
chance  or  of  any  inherent  energy  of  their  own.  Cicero  well 
said,  "  He  would  as  soon  believe  that  the  Iliad  was  written 
by  shaking  letters  together  in  a  bag  as  that  the  universe 
arose  out  of  blind  chance." 

But  if  the  laws  of  Nature  cannot  have  made  themselves, 
God  must  have  made  them.  As  Agassiz  well  said,  "  The 
laws  of  Nature  are  God's  thoughts " ;  and  Prof.  Peirce  is 
reported  to  have  added,  "  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
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Nature  is  the  deeds  of  God."  Here  we  reach  the  grand 
idea  that  the  universe  is  carried  forward  by  the  will  of  God. 
He  is  the  mighty  power  ever  working  behind  it.  Reasoning 
thus,  from  finite  man  onward  and  onward,  we  reach  at  last 
the  sublime  thought  of  the  Infinite  and  Omnipotent  One. 

The  theist  has  given  us  a  God  who,  being  the  Creator  of 
the  material  universe,  must  be  outside  of  and  above  it ;  that 
is,  he  must  be  spirit.  But  what  is  spirit  ?  Be  it  what  it 
may,  it  must  be  the  same  out  of  God  that  it  is  in  him.  In 
God  it  takes  the  lead  of  the  outward  universe.  So  it  must 
in  every  creature  lower  than  God.  Novalis  says  of  Spinoza, 
he  was  "God-intoxicated."  The  inference  from  this  disa- 
greeable expression  is  that  he  charged  Spinoza  with  having 
too  much  of  God  in  him.  But  how  can  this  be  ?  Paul  was 
right  in  saying,  "  God  is  all  in  all."  We  cannot  be  over- 
filled with  him.  In  any  event,  the  consistent  believer  in  a 
God  will  admit  that,  wherever  there  seems  to  be  a  conflict 
between  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  those  of  spirit,  we 
must  concede  the  victory  to  the  latter. 

The  belief  in  a  God  constrains  us  to  recognize  many  other 
points  of  union  between  him  and  our  own  souls.  The  first 
of  these  is,  that  all  our  study  of  man  discloses  more  and 
more  a  true  knowledge  of  God.  Of  old  it  was  thought  that 
the  full  investigation  of  ourselves  showed,  not  only  the 
greatness  of  God,  but  his  distance  from  man.  But  modern 
psychology  breaks  down  many  of  those  ancient  boundaries. 
It  shows  that  not  to  the  fields  and  skies  alone,  or  chiefly, 
are  we  to  look  for  tokens  of  his  presence.  He  is  indeed  in 
and  around  the  physical  universe ;  but  still  more  emphati- 
cally he  is  in  our  own  nature.  And  only  so  far  as  we  can 
see  him  here  can  we  find  him,  in  his  true  character,  there. 
It  is  the  indwelling  Spirit  which  liits  our  thoughts  upward, 
and  strengthens  and  purifies  our  vision  of  the  divine. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  lines  of  demarcation  between  us  and 
him  which  we  can  never  pass.  Time  and  space  amaze  and 
confound  us.  To  him,  the  Eternal  One,  a  thousand  years 
must  be  as  a  day;  but  we  are  hemmed  in  by  our  brief 
calendars,  and  limited  to  a  few  rounds  of  years.     God  occu- 
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pies  and  fills  all  space ;  while  we  are  circumscribed  in  our 
movements  by  this  little  ball  of  earth,  and  can  only,  by  our 
most  powerful  instruments,  bring  into  view  a  few  of  those 
planets  and  stars  with  which  God  has  sown  the  empyrean. 

And  yet  from  a  belief  in  him  we  are  impelled  toward  and 
can  attain  an  ever-growing  conception  of  his  character. 
Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  he  does  not  share  with  us; 
but,  what  is  of  transcendent  value,  he  gives  us  the  power  of 
interminable  advancement  in  knowledge ;  and,  however  low 
our  present  attainments,  he  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  meas- 
ureless progress  in  what  our  minds  seek  and  long  for. 
Voltaire  said,  in  his  cynical  temper,  yet  equivocally,  "  There 
is  in  every  academy  a  vacant  chair  for  unknown  truths  *' ; 
he  added,  "  as  Paul  saW  at  Athens  the  altar  to  the  Unknown 
God."  This  language  does  not  depress  us.  We  draw  rever- 
ently toward  that  altar.  When  it  is  defaced  by  that  poor 
substitute  of  modern  science,  the  Unknowable  God,  we  reject 
the  monition  of  the  French  philosopher. 

Again,  the  belief  in  a  God  involves  necessarily  the  doc- 
trine of  human  freedom.  Go  back  as  far  as  you  can,  you 
come  to  a  point  where  God  as  a  person  must  have  exercised 
his  will  upon  things  outside  of  himself.  Evolution  implies 
something  evolved,  and  that  not  by  necessity,  but  by  the 
exercise,  in  the  beginning,  of  a  free  will  which  started  a 
series  of  illimitable  evolutions.  Man,  by  the  same  power 
and  process,  voluntarily  sets  in  motion  trains  of  thought  and 
methods  of  action.  Without  this  operation  of  his  own  mind 
in  a  way  kindred  to  that  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  without  a 
consciousness  kindred  to  that  of  God,  he  could  never  have 
come  to  believe  in  him.     But  with  it  he  rises. 

And  now  we  advance  one  step  farther ;  our  belief  in  God 
lifts  us  legitimately  into  the  moral  atmosphere.  The 
Supreme  Being  is  a  person ;  but  personality  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  idea  of  right.  "  If  there  be  a  Power 
above  us,"  this  idea  of  right  must  be  the  central  principle  of 
his  nature,  and  "he  must  delight  in  virtue." 

From  this  conclusion,  we  are  carried  on  to  another.  "  The 
power  that  makes  for  righteousness,"  being  of  necessity  a 
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person,  must  bear  the  whole  moral  creation  forward  toward 
that  in  which  he  delights ;  that  is,  moral  perfection.  God, 
in  Anglo  Saxon,  means  "  the  good " ;  and  the  good  of  our 
race,  all  lovers  and  doers  of  right,  must  have  his  approval. 

And  now  conscience  is  shown  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  By 
it  we  apprehend  the  things  of  God.  We  realize  more  and 
more  the  sublime  heights  he  must  attain  who  takes  the  law 
of  his  life  straight  from  God,  and  feels  in  his  deepest  con- 
sciousness the  daily  pressure  of  that  inspiring  word,  Ought, 
But  the  inspiration  just  spoken  of  is  not  limited  to  our  rela- 
tions with  God.  As  a  belief  in  God  draws  us  legitimately 
upward  toward  him,  so  it  sends  our  best  nature  abroad  to 
our  fellow-man.  In  this  elevated  frame  we  look  on  our  race 
as  in  close  kindred  to  ourselves.  Out  of  this  come  right 
views  of  love,  kindness,  friendship,  every  domestic  and  social 
affection,  and  we  thus  approximate  by  what  the  old  writers 
called  the  "light  of  Nature,"  and  we  feel,  those  effulgent 
beams  that  ray  forth  from  Christianity. 

To  these,  the  true  sequence  of  a  belief  in  God,  we  are  now 
constrained  to  add  one  more,  which  is  the  continuity  of  our 
union  with  that  exalted  Being  beyond  the  present  life.  Intima- 
tions of  human  immortality  have  been  seen  in  every  age  and 
in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  race  of  mankind.  Every  bond 
of  union  between  us  and  that  Being  whom  all  believe 
imperishable  is  a  pledge  of  our  own  undying  existence.  All 
we  know  of  God  indicates  that  the  connection  between  him 
and  ourselves  in  spirit,  intellect,  freedom,  and  a  moral  nature 
must  be  indissoluble.  Goodness  cannot  be  the  supreme 
power  in  God,  and  his  moral  universe  including  ourselves 
and  man  be  finally  destroyed.  When  we  accept  the  belief 
in  annihilation,  we  give  up  our  faith  in  the  sovereign  and 
interminable  sway  of  moral  goodness. 

A  man  tells  us  he  believes  in  a  God,  and  that  not  only 
does  his  reason  affirm  it,  but  from  the  depths  of  his  emo- 
tional nature  "  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God  " ; 
and  this  convinces  him  there  must  be  a  God.  But  with  equal 
pathos,  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  a  life  beyond  this  fleeting 
existence.     A  distinguished  Nvriter  of  our  day,  himself  no 
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devout  enthusiast,  aflSrms  that  "religious  instincts  are  as 
truly  a  part  of  our  nature  as  our  appetites  and  our  nerves, — 
a  fact  which  all  history  establishes,  and  which  forms  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  reality  of  that  unseen  world  to 
which  the  soul  of  man  continually  tends." 

In  a  recent  convei-sation  with  a  layman, —  a  man  not  only 
of  great  practical  skill,  but  also  highly  intellectual  and  of  a 
speculative  disposition, — he  avowed  to  me  distinctly  his  belief 
in  a  God.  "  The  outward  universe  is  full  of  evidence,"  he 
said,  "  to  establish  that  truth."  He  was  convinced  also  of 
the  goodness  of  God  as  a  final  purpose  through  all  his  works. 
But  his  mind  seemed  to  be  thronged  with  difficulties  in 
regard  to  man's  immortality.  He  was  manifestly  oppressed 
by  the  opposing  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  by  the  failure 
of  physical  science  to  establish  the  great  fact  in  question* 
He  quoted  examples  of  distinguished  men  in  our  day  who 
had  expressed  their  doubt,  if  not  disbelief,  of  man's  exist- 
ence hereafter ;  and  yet,  I  think,  not  one  of  them  was  said 
to  deny  the  being  of  a  God. 

But  how  should  this  be?  I  think  it  springs  often  from 
wrong  views  of  God.  Certainly,  no  one  will  maintain  that 
the  mind  of  God  depends  on  any  construction  of  brain  and 
nerves  for  its  continued  existence  and  action.  Why,  then, 
should  my  friend  have  conceived  that  the  mind  of  man  was 
to  depend  on  any  such  physical  structure?  Then,  too,  while 
pressing  the  supremacy  of  the  senses  in  general,  he  could 
not  deny  that  sometimes  the  testimony  of  the  spirit  is 
immeasurably  the  superior.  I  asked  him,  Who,  by  any  of  his 
senses,  ever  saw  a  thought  or  weighed  an  affection  or  meas- 
ured the  powers  and  possibilities  of  conception  and  inven- 
tion? 

Was  science,  in  this  man's  opinion,  entitled  to  master  our 
faith  in  the  unseen,  or  question  its  testimony  ?  Science  her- 
self depends,  and  always  must  depend,  on  the  validity  of 
the  evidences  of  the  spirit.  She  cannot  discredit  the  intima- 
tions of  human  immortality,  so  long  as  she  brings  forth 
inventions  like  the  telephone,  the  microphone,  the  electric 
light,  and  the  multiplying  automatic  inventions  of  our  day. 
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Indeed,  science,  in  some  of  her  late  marvellous  applications, 
seems  about  to  take  back  a  part  of  her  old  allegations  against 
spirit-truths,  and  herself  humbly  approach,  if  not  enter,  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  immortality. 

With  a  belief  in  God,  and  ascribing  to  him,  as  is  now 
usually  done,  intelligence,  wisdom,  foreknowledge,  and 
power,  we  must  say,  if  he  had  intended  man  for  this  world 
alone  he  would  have  endowed  him  differently  from  what  he 
did.  Instead  of  a  memory  gifted  with  power  to  gather  up 
all  the  dark  past,  and  that  sometimes  in  a  moment,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  drowning  man,  he  would  have  given  him  an  imper- 
fect memory,  fitted  only  to  recall  and  read  the  records  of  lim- 
ited periods.  Instead  of  giving  us  this  wealth  of  experience, 
pointing  on  and  on  to  a  still  better  life  and  hope,  he  would 
have  made  us  capable  of  learning  little  from  the  past,  and 
anxious  only  to  eke  out  our  scanty  existence,  with  the  sen- 
suous motto,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
With  no  thought  stretching  beyond  this  life,  we  should  have 
had  no  power  of  prevision,  and  no  desire,  when  we  leave  this 
frail  body,  to  press,  in  the  enfranchised  spirit,  up  and  on 
toward  the  boundless  and  glorious  future.  Our  aspirations 
would  never  have  been  what  they  now  are ;  but,  like  the 
unambitious  animals,  we  should  have  been  content  with  the 
narrow  scope  of  flesh  and  sense,  and  said  to  our  high  God, 
Thou  hast  given  me  enough,  I  ask  no  more. 

Instances  were  quoted  by  my  friend  of  this  and  that  man 
who  had  yielded,  apparently  without  dissatisfaction,  to  the 
gloomy  fate  of  annihilation.  But  in  one  case  the  individual 
was  a  very  old  man,  who,  weary  and  worn  down  to  imbe- 
cility, said,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  life."  Another  was  over- 
powered by  intense  study,  and,  his  habits  being  not  without 
question,  he  died,  I  could  not  but  infer,  like  Abner,  "  as  the 
fool  dieth."  Still  another  contended  death  was  only  going 
to  sleep  at  the  end  of  life's  day,  and  he  himself  could  sink 
into  nothingness  as  calmly  and  indifferently  as  he  closed  his 
eyes  at  night.  But  such  persons  must  be  a  very  small 
company ;  and  who  will  deny  that  this  is  a  gloomy  and  unfit 
summing  up  of  all  we  are  and  all  we  have  accomplished? 
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Think  of  such  a  consummation  after  the  glow  of  our  radiant 
hopes ;  and  especially  when  anticipated  and  endured  con- 
sciously, and  at  the  bidding  of  a  good  Father  above, —  good, 
my  friend  admitted, —  who  might  have  given  his  helpless 
children  an  immeasurably  brighter  allotment? 

But,  says  our  theist,  "  We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  future 
to  presume  that  we  shall  live  in  that  far-off  and  unknown 
state."  This  is  just  what  a  spectator  would  have  said,  could 
he,  in  the  beginning,  have  looked  from  some  higher  region 
on  this  globe,  and  heard  a  prophecy  that  man  was  to  be 
created.  Our  prenatal  germ  promised  far  less  than  do  the 
germs  in  us  of  an  immortal  existence. 

If  the  future  state  is  unknowable  in  some  respects,  so  is 
God.  Endow  him  in  your  conceptions  with  few  or  many 
attributes,  we  are  no  more  hemmed  in  when  we  try  to  look 
into  heaven  than  when  we  try  to  fully  understand  God. 
But  if  we  rely  at  all  on  his  stability  and  truthfulness,  these 
qualities  — 

"  Promise,  on  our  Maker's  truth, 
Long  morrow  to  this  mortal  youth." 

The  theist  tells  us  he  cannot  believe  in  a  hereafter,  because 
it  is  such  a  "  mystery."  But  does  he  believe  nothing  else 
which  is  a  mystery  ?  Is  man  himself  no  mystery  ?  Until 
we  can  explain  the  possibilities  of  his  whole  future  on  earth, 
it  is  grossly  inconsistent  to  affirm  he  can  have  no  higher 
faculties  and  more  acute  perceptions  to  be  unfolded  beyond 
this  world.  Nay,  God  himself  is  veiled  with  some  impene- 
trable mysteries.  If  religion  has  not  removed  these,  neither 
can  science  do  it.  And  the  very  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  we  learn  anything  about  that  lofty  One  forbid  the 
hope  that  in  t;he  eternal  ages  we  shall  ever  find  out  God  to 
perfection. 

The  belief  in  a  God  involves  the  further  truth  that  in 
everything  he  ordered  in  the  plan  of  the  universe  he  had 
not  only  an  intelligent  but  a  moral  purpose.  The  unborn 
child  was  adapted  in  all  his  capabilities  for  a  creature  who, 
when  he  entered  this  outer  world,  would  find  scenes  and 
opportunities  to  call  forth  these  special  capabilities.     Good- 
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ness  was  God's  primal  aim ;  and  to  believe  in  him,  on  a 
thorough  investigation,  is  to  have  faith  in  that  as  the  all- 
conquering  principle  in  the  moral  worid.  The  last  enemy 
that  will  be  destroyed  is  death.  When  we  lead  a  God- 
intended  life,  we  become  assured  that  not  only  in  the  physi- 
cal, but  in  the  spiritual,  province  we  contend  with  evil  in  a 
divine  strength,  and  that  finally  good  is  to  conquer ;  and 
the  last  enemy  of  our  higher  nature,  death, —  death  will  be 
destroyed  in  the  death  of  everything  impure,  unholy,  selfish, 
and  sinful, — and  we  shall  enter  into  an  everlasting  spirit-life. 

Believing  in  God,  one  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  the 
right  is  in  his  care,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.  The  same 
sense  of  right  that  actuates  the  Divine  Being,  when  seen 
clearly  in  him,  and  while  held  steadily  in  view,  prompts  us 
to  pay  homage  to  it  both  in  thought  and  character. 

But  some  persons  are  perplexed  by  the  amount  of  moral 
evil  they  see  in  this  world,  and,  if  they  are  not  led  by  it 
directly  to  atheism,  they  adopt  theories  in  regard  to  sin  and 
its  retributions  which  are  a  stumbling-block  to  the  true 
believer. 

Many  contend  that  if  God  were  good  he  would  not  permit 
bad  men  to  prosper  as  they  sometimes  do.  And  so  in  regard 
to  all  evil,  "  If  God  were  good  he  would  not  afflict  us,"  they 
say,  "  as  he  does."  Some  are  driven  in  this  way  to  practical, 
if  not  speculative,  atheism. 

But  when  we  take  the  consistent  and  true  view  of  the 
moral  purpose  of  evil,  it  does  not  disturb  our  faith;  we 
accept  God  as  our  Father,  and  acknowledge  that  he  shows 
his  faithfulness  by  chastening  us  for  our  wrong-doing.  The 
drift  of  our  lives,  we  feel,  is  toward  a  perfect  discipline ; 
and  when  we  see  the  wealth  of  that  Spirit  which  is  made 
tender,  loving,  righteous,  and  just  by  life's*  discipline,  we 
cling  all  the  closer  to  him  who  appoints  it.  When  one  sub- 
mits himself  to  that  law  of  retribution  which  is  as  sure  in  its 
course  as  the  movements  of  Nature,  in  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, or  gravitation,  then  a  belief  in  God  gives  him  a  share 
in  the  same  power  interiorly  which  he  sees  in  the  stupendous 
forces  of  the  outward  universe. 
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Our  sense  of  beauty  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  same  principle 
in  him  who  gave  it  to  us?  Accepting  the  evidences  of  his 
existence  and  his  goodness,  we  must  believe  there  is  a  bond 
between  us  and  God  in  the  joy  of  this  great  system, —  a 
universe  of  beauty.  Then  the  human  intellect  is  strength- 
ened by  this  element  in  his  works ;  then  we  see  him  in  the 
upsoarings  of  imagination  and  in  a  refined  taste.  He  is 
present  in  the  works  of  art  which  he  prompts  man  to  devise 
and  execute ;  then  music  becomes  one  of  his  blessed  minis- 
tries, and  then  every  cultivated  and  pure  enjoyment  is 
taken  as  from  his  very  hand. 

The  theist.  sometimes,  in  effect,  separates  from  himself 
the  demonstrations  of  power  or  force  by  impassable  lines ; 
but  power  is  not  one  thing  in  God  and  another  in  man. 
The  currents  of  this  great  force  around  us,  after  flowing 
through  suns  and  stars,  through  the  oak  and  the  tiny  flower, 
do  not  stop  when  they  reach  man.  There  is  no  breakwater 
built  up  between  God  and  our  souls  to  exclude  his  power. 
You  cannot  label  the  body,  "  This  is  force,'*  and  the  spirit, 
"  This  is  nothing."  God  is  not  a  dread  force,  electricity  or 
whatever  else,  that  pervades  only  here  and  there,  and  never 
enters  man.  We  ourselves  are  filled,  permeated,  animated, 
and  sustained  by  this  glorious  God-gift ;  and  his  spirit  is  the 
life  of  our  spirits. 

He  who  believes  in  a  God  both  intelligent  and  beneficent 
is  bound  to  accept  yet  other  truths.  Conscious  of  a  freedom 
not  inconsistent  with  dependence  on  that  Being,  he  escapes 
the  abyss  of  fatalism,  or,  as  the  word  now  is,  "  determinism," 
which  in  effect  banishes  God  from  the  moral  universe.  He 
receives  in  its  stead  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence.  Not  the 
old  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  who,  after  controlling  man,  was  him- 
self subject  lo  destinj,  but  a  supreme,  all-directing  Being, 
in  whom  we  live  and  move.  And  this  cheering  faith  leads 
to  a  confidence  in  the  power  of  prayer.  If  God  is  always 
not  only  around  but  within  us,  then  he  must  hear  our 
supplications,  accept  our  thanksgivings,  and  answer  every 
truly  spiritual  petition. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  a  high  regard  for  our 
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theistic  friends,  honest  lovers  of  truth,  and  earnest  seekers, 
many  of  them,  for  it;  hoping  —  as  one  who  has  himself 
known  what  it  is  to  doubt  and  fear,  as  he  looked  above, 
beyond  —  that  they  all  may  come  to  the  like  precious  faith 
with  one  who  now  believes,  as  he  has  spoken,  rejoicing  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  accepting  his  testimony  that  "  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  the  notice  of  our  Father  " ;  not 
"a  hair  of  our  head  is  unnumbered" ;  and  listening  with  joy 
and  gratitude  to  the  inspiring  strain,  "  All  things  are  yours ; 
whether  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or 
things  to  come, —  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's  and 
Christ  is  God's." 

A.  B.  MtJZZEY. 


JOHN  WEISS. 


A  pastor's  part  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  presses  on  him 
this  proof  of  our  spiritual  constitution, —  that  friends  are 
never  so  present  as  when  they  can  no  longer  be  recognized 
by  any  outward  sense;  and  this  fact  urges  itself  just  in 
proportion  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  weight.  If,  there- 
fore, it  was  felt  peculiarly  in  the  company  gathered  after  the 
decease  of  John  Weiss,  the  implication  was  of  something 
transcendent  in  his  character  and  mind  to  note  which  is  the 
best  service  I  can  render  you  in  my  actual  mood  to-day.  Let 
me  try  to  bring  before  you  his  image  and  spirit  by  specifying 
his  traits ;  and  first  the  freshness  so  wonderfully  maintained 
in  his  invalid  frame.  How  rare  his  countenance  and  con- 
tour! Soft  lines  of  manly  beauty  enclosed  his  strongly- 
marked,  olive-colored,  oriental  features,  and  his  supple, 
fluent,  half-feminine  form.  Either  sex  had  its  property  in 
the  person,  which  both  might  own.  But  his  figure  was  at 
first  so  thin,  and  looked  so  sepulchral,  with  the  pale  brown 
of  his  complexion  as  a  setting  for  his  keen  dark  eyes,  that 
one  listening  to  his  thrilling  discourses  in  the  HoUis  Street 
Church  said  he  seemed  to  have  ridden  in  from  Mount 
Auburn  to  perform  the  service  and  then  return;  and 
Theodore  Parker,  observing  his  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
death-like  look,  pronounced  him  a  doomed  man,  little  think- 
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ing  his  friend  would  be  his  biographer,  and  survive  himself 
by  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Yet,  neaiing  his  sixty-first  birth- 
day, his  temples  edged  with  white,  he  made  no  impression 
of  age,  but  was  bright  and  playful  as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and 
had  the  newness  and  joyful  surprise  of  unfading  spring. 
Repeated  and  severe  attacks  of  disease  could  never  check 
the  fountain  of  wit  and  kindly  mirth  that,  till  the  clay  crum- 
bled, boiled  and  bubbled  from  the  core.  His  soul  had  no 
gradations  of  decline.  It  was  untouched  by  decay.  He  was 
all  himself  to  the  last  breath.  He  did  not  die,  but  disap- 
peared. Never  was  vitality  of  nature  so  astonishing  coupled 
with  mortal  covering  so  infirm  ;  rather,  never  did  weakening 
of  the  organs  and  instruments  qualify  so  slightly  the  effects 
produced  from  the  interior,  and  the  music  made.  Perhaps 
such  extreme  refinement  of  the  nervous  system,  involving 
muscular  debility,  does  not  contravene,  but  goes  along  with, 
uncommon  ability  to  imagine  and  perceive,  as  well  as  feel. 
Certainly  the  outward  is  not  seldom  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
inward  strength;  and  his  constitutional  quality  of  so 
strangely  blended  tenderness  and  force  found  an  apt  indi- 
cator in  the  singularity  of  his  voice,  which,  in  its  ordinary 
level  tones  and  easy  inflections,  had  a  mellowness  which  no 
woman's  utterance  could  exceed,  and  among  men  was  beyond 
compare,  yet,  as  in  passages  of  great  excitement  it  rose  like 
an  eagle  and  stooped,  was  touched  with  the  sibyl's  frenzy, 
and  burst  into  a  prophet's  scream.  In  his  never  crude  or 
crazy,  but  sometimes  artistic  and  almost  over-dramatic  de- 
livery, there  was  thunderous  crashing  alternate  with  a  melo- 
dious key;  the  electric  bolt,  before  you  could  think,  mixed 
with  the  gentle  rain.  He  called  down  fire  from  heaven  in  a 
different  way  from  that  proposed  by  the  disciples  James  and 
John.  He  was  no  Boanerges  in  the  pulpit;  for  no  man 
oftener  moistened  the  eyelids  of  his  congregation  with  that 
suffusion  which  comes  from  a  deeper  source  than  —  as  with 
so  many  —  the  cheap  showers  of  tears.  Yet  those  fulgura- 
tions,  by  which  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  supposes  God 
creates  the  world,  had  some  repetition  or  echo  in  that  crea- 
tive genius,  the  gift  of  God,  which  was  exercised  by  this 
man. 
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The  process,  to  some  not  unfriendly  judges,  seemed  to 
lack  simplicity ;  it  was  so  subtile  and  deep,  with  involutions 
and  convolutions  of  meaning, —  here  a  salient  point  of  state- 
ment and  there  a  reentering  angle  in  every  other  phrase ; 
his  fancy  a  perfect  kaleidoscope  of  colors,  or  painter's  palette 
where  not  a  pigment  was  wanting  and  sometimes  neighbor- 
ing tints  got  confused.  The  sublime  bordered  in  his  style 
on  the  funny,  and  the  touching  joined  sometimes  the 
grotesque.  He  could  be  majestic  or  tricksy,  Prospero  or 
Puck,  and  not  seldom  Ariel  too.  Nobody  could  hold  dis- 
course more  grand,  or  stick  closer  to  his  point.  But  he  was 
elusive  while  fixed.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  in 
its  address  to  indefinite  feeling,  uomic,  pathetic,  or  sublime ; 
and  he  relished  clown  or  buffoon  as  well  as  king  or  courtier 
in  the  play  he  loved  sometimes  to  go  to.  Not  solemn  at  all, 
he  clothed  himself  in  no  dignity  of  affected  ways.  What 
sardonic  thrusts  he  could  give,  and  how  merrily  take  things 
and  people  off  I  To  persons  of  more  limited  and  uniform 
manner,  hfe  might  appear  the  subject  of  impulses  incon- 
sistent and  contradictory  or  unreconciled.  But  through  all 
his  gamut  and  scale  of  feeling,  there  was  no  inward  jar.  He 
was  a  piece  of  Nature,  even  in  his  innocent  fits  and  starts, 
and  at  once  a  prophet  and  a  mime ;  and  as  well  blame  a 
mocking-bird  for  its  changeful  notes,  a  flamingo  for  the 
flashing  color  of  its  wings,  or  the  natural  sky  for  its  heat- 
lightning  on  our  path  after  the  brusque  stormy  claps,  as  this 
finer  and  wider  alterativeness  in  human  shape.  Was  it  a 
fault  that  "custom  could  not  stale  his  infinite  variety"? 
A  high  and  mighty  deportment  is  beautiful  in  some  folk. 
It  would  have  been  false  for  him  to  be  stately.  He  was  not 
made  so.  Let  every  one  be  true  to  himself.  He  was  poet 
and  metaphysician  too ;  original  author  and  exquisite  critic ; 
in  the  action  of  his  faculties  at  once  spontaneous  and  pro- 
found. But,  however  complex  his  statement,  altogether 
simple  was  his  purpose  and  his  thought ;  and  had  that  been 
less  ponderous  or  unfathomed,  then  as  gay  and  leaping  as  the 
German  Heine's  would  have  been  his  verse :  and  much  of 
his  prose,  lively  as  it  always  is,  misses  to  the  reader  the 
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wings  of  swiftness  added  to  its  grave  intent  by  his  marvel- 
lous speech,  while  naught  but  what  was  sober  and  sincere 
was  the  ground  and  bottom  of  all  he  desired  to  convey. 

For  in  this  man  the  moral  was  as  clear  as  the  imaginative 
stamp.  On  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  humanity  or 
cruelty,  his  nature,  which  was  sympathy,  had  an  ethical  heat 
as  intense  as  Parker's  own,  while  his  poetic  being  put  forth 
about  itself  an  atmosphere  of  which  Parker,  mighty  as  was 
his  revolving  orb  of  reform,  was  almost  as  devoid  as  the 
moon,  with  its  one-sided  and  potent  influence  on  the  earth ; 
while  they  both  went  together  on  that  divine  mission  of 
righteousness  without  which  all  speculative  faculty  or  con- 
structive grace  in  a  man  is  superficial  as  an  accident,  or 
passing  as  a  dream.  Mr.  Weiss,  in  the  early,  cloudy,  forlorn 
and  disheartening  days,  bore  his  testimony  against  slavery, 
however  rich  conservatism  in  the  pew  might  frown,  or  hold 
a  fan  between  its  face  and  the  pulpit,  or  desert  noisily  the 
tabernacle,  in  whatever  parish  was  in  his  charge.  A 
knightly  courage  had  the  supplement  of  a  confessor's 
patience  in  his  breast;  and  herein  was  the  glory  of  his 
stand,  and  is  the  beauty  of  his  example, —  that  it  was  no 
hard  and  bald  temper,  as  willing  as  not  to  give  offence,  but 
a  disposition  of  most  sensitive  mould,  a  fondness  of  affection, 
a  genial  and  social  bent,  in  which  this  unflinching  witness 
was  made.  Like  Ulysses,  to  hold  on  his  course  he  had  to 
stop  his  ears  to  the  flattering  siren  in  this  world  that  sang, 
—  ears  that  loved  as  well  as  any  the  charms  of  a  pleasing 
tune ;  and  his  unwavering  fidelity  to  his  religious  convic- 
tions was  a  virtue  greater  and  more  unusual  still.  When 
Sumter  is  fired  at,  or  bondage  grasps  at  new  soil,  the  most 
stupid  feel  the  shock  and  start  to  their  feet ;  but  men  sleep 
on,  and  fold  their  hands  to  slumber,  when  theological  error, 
ecclesiastical  superstition,  insidiously  and  without  discharge 
of  cannon  or  novel  usurpation,  would  buy  up  thought  from 
its  freedom,  and  moor  worship  to  preposterous  traditions  and 
discredited  forms.  This  more  treacherous  influence  he  was 
brave  to  resist.  He  wanted  even  to  rend  wholly  away  the 
veil  of  mythology  of  the  New  Testament,  about  a  miraculous 
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birth,  multiplying  loaves  and  fishes,  and  turning  water  into 
wine.  With  indignation  he  scouted  the  tales,  because  the  old 
orthodoxy  still  insists  on  turning  delightfully  suggestive  leg- 
ends into  literal  and  unveracious  facts.  Possibly  he  forgot 
that  what  is  false  as  incident  may,  as  symbol,  have  everlasting 
truth.  He,  however,  told  me  he  could  not  quite  get  round 
an  idea  I  suggested  to  him  of  this  sort.  But  the  world  is 
wax  to  spirit,  and  angels  will  haunt  our  homes  neverthe- 
less !  We  are  so  made  as  to  welcome  hints  of  heaven  in  all 
those  ancient  stories,  however,  as  bare  accounts  of  circum- 
stantial events,  scientifically  impossible  and  uncouth;  for 
who  of  us  has  not  had  the  food  somehow  multiplied,  and  the 
water  turned  into  wine,  and,  whatever  births  may  be  unholy, 
seen  others  pure  ?  But  when  we  come  to  see  how  unessen- 
tial is  the  question  of  particular  supernatural  doings  of 
yesterday  or  eighteen  centuries  ago,  we  learn  to  lay  the 
emphasis  only  on  goodness  and  justice  as  he  did.  Open  to 
information  from  every  quarter,  versed  in  all  the  studies  and 
investigations  of  that  school  of  materialism  so  dominant 
abroad  and  at  home  in  our  time,  he  was  no  materialist,  but 
believer  in  and  realizer  of  the  Life  and  Cause  of  all, —  in  the 
best  sense  a  Christian ;  not  a  professing  Christian  as  the 
phrase  goes :  he  was  too  real  for  that.  He  was  seized  of 
the  genuine  piety  which  never  talks  about  itself,  but  is  like 
all  noble  affection,  shy  of  direct  expression  or  ambitious 
demonstration,  and  in  his  case  cloaked  and  guarded  itself 
with  that  play  of  wit  and  humor,  running  even  into  banter, 
which  was  so  congenial  and  congenital  to  the  man.  But 
reverence,  lowly  and  unfeigned,  in  this  universe  and  before 
the  One  whose  manifold  and  endless  version  the  universe  is, 
was  his  inmost  heart.  He  sported  like  a  child  with  its 
father,  and  chose  Shakspeare  for  his  grand  playmate,  bat, 
no  more  than  Swedenborg,  thought  the  earth  and  heavens 
were  made  in  jest.  Nay,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  health, 
was  none  more  serious  and  prodigious  in  his  daily  habitual 
work,  tracing  the  eternal  method,  defending  the  human  con- 
science as  a  divine  prompting  beyond  all  calculations  of 
earthly  utility ;   and,  interrupted  in  labor  here,  steadfastly 
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hoping  for  immortality  to  continue  his  task, —  all  of  which, 
now  completed,  appeared  to  him  such  an  insignificant  stint. 
He  wanted  to  live  because  he  wanted  to  work.  That  was 
his  reason.  Archimedes  at  Syracuse,  broken  in  upon  by  the 
murderous  soldiers,  was  no  more  disappointed  than  he  to 
have  to  lay  down  his  tools. .  This  was  the  cup  in  his  garden 
of  Gethsemane, —  as  we  all  have  our  own, —  his  meek  drink- 
ing of  which,  though  it  took  in  his  last  sickness  nearly  a  year 
to  drain  it  to  its  dregs,  was  with  him,  as  with  that  Master 
of  whom  no  one  of  this  generation  has  spoken  with  more 
grandeur  and  pathos  of  truth  than  he,  our  assurance  for  him 
of  the  further  opportunity  he  so  wistfully  craved.  But  the 
religion  of  the  spirit,  more  than  that  of  the  prophet,  or  all 
the  prophets  and  bibles,  was  that  for  which  he  stood.  A 
future  life  seems  more  natural  to  covet,  if  not  needful  to 
have,  for  one  like  him,  whose  faith  is  no  written  or  printed 
creed,  no  final  or  finished  form,  but  a  thirst  like  that  Jesus 
lays  the  stress  on,  a  thirst  and  search  for  the  infinite  truth 
which  voices  the  infinite  good ;  and  in  proportion  as  any  one 
realizes,  as  he  did,  the  infinite  presence,  will  be  the  impa- 
tience he  feels  of  dogma  and  ceremony  thrust  in  as  it  is 
between  the  soul  and  its  source,  to  keep  the  impending  deity 
off  and  disown  the  unity  and  identity  of  ourself  and  our 
essence  with  the  Most  High.  A  didactic  which  was  not  a 
mystic  divinity  too,  his  native  sentiment  of  mystery,  akin  to 
the  old  Psalmist's,  but  glorified  out  of  Hebrew  limitations, 
could  not  abide. 

He  was  as  gracious  toward  men  as  he  was  trustful  in  God. 
How  this  sensitive  aspen-leaf  of  a  man  escaped  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  artist  nature,  I  do  not  know.  But,  while  he 
fell  on  public  iniquity  like  the  stone  which  grinds  to  powder, 
all  personalities,  as  far  as  possible,  he  tenderly  forbore.  I 
remember  only  the  one  pleasantry  in  which  he  proclaimed 
his  opinion  that  a  luxurious  diet  was  not  merited  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  others  caught  in  trying  to  pull  down 
the  pillars  of  the  common  weal ;  with  a  sarcasm  or  two 
launched  against  any  attempt  of  the  Unitarians  to  become 
a  sect.     But  by  habit  and  on  principle,  like  the  Master,  he 
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did  not,  however  accused  or  criticised,  make  any  reply ;  and 
I  have  often  silently  wondered  that,  the  more  crushing  his 
answer  might  have  logically  or  passionately  been,  the  more 
he  kept  it  back  and  remained  still.  None  could  even  re- 
member that  he  had  schooled  and  hushed  a  temper  naturally 
warm.  Once,receiving  for  gome  smart  but  good-humored  sally 
of  his  own  from  a  younger  brother  a  rebuke  or  reprimand, 
like  a  blow  in  the  face,  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
quietly,  with  smooth  and  even  inflection,  remarked:  "May 
not  this  be  matter  of  temperament,  my  friend  ? "  How, 
saying  that,  his  face  sank,  yet  glowed  and  shone ! 

Like  a  child,  he  must  have  his  play.  After  some  tedious 
verbosity  of  dispute,  he,  so  terse  in  language,  who  always 
put  into  the  smallest  compass  his  own  sense,  archly  in- 
quired of  me  :  "Is  it  possible  there  should  be  such  a  thing 
as  an  everlasting  word  ?  " 

In  an  illness  many  years  ago  of  my  own,  of  whose  serious- 
ness he  was  not  aware,  he  wrote  me  about  the  polemics  of 
the  day  a  satirical  note.  Surveying  the  situation  in  Boston 
from  a  lonely  New  Hampshire  town,  through  that  blue 
glass  of  despondency  which  cannot^  like  artificial  lenses  or 
spectacles,  from  our  eyes  be  taken  off,  I  sent  back  a  letter 
sober  enough.  He  at  once  rejoined  with  a  cheering  assur- 
ance of  my  recovery,  and  sympathy  in  my  pain  which  no 
saintly  pity  could  excel.  What  a  penetrating  mildness  as 
well  as  formidable  glitter  was  in  that  laughing  and  ominous 
eye,  by  turns  so  lucid  and  so  keen ;  and  when  the  time  of 
his  own  prostration  came,  how  perpetually  and  undeceivably 
it  watched  himself  1  Autopsy,  a  postmortem  examination  is 
called ;  but  the  word  literally  means  that  self-inspection  in 
none  more  thorough  and  impartial,  for  body  or  soul,  than  in 
my  friend. 

What  I  delight  to  celebrate  is  his  positive  faith.  Swift 
and  shining  as  were  his  mental  evolutions,  the  pivot  and 
centre  never  moved.  That  flight  or  refuge  from  the  world 
in  God,  which  religion  is,  he  continually  took.  His  spirit 
was  a  flame  asking  ever  more  fuel,  and,  in  the  flesh  or  not, 
never  to  go  out.     He  was  a  believer  if  one  has  lived,  in  God 
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and  heaven,  with  duty  for  the  copulative  conjunction  or 
link.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  radical  or  free-religionist 
who  is  an  apostle  of  negation,  that  was  not  he !  To  deny 
is  as  necessary  as  to  affirm,  and  Jesus  prescribed  the  yea  and 
nay ;  but  the  true  soul  never  denies  save  that  it  may  affirm : 
and  he  was  an  affirmer  if  one  exists.  The  old,  shaky  build- 
ing on  the  street,  that  the  city  may  be  safe,  and  passengers 
not  get  their  necks  broken  going  by,  must  be  taken  down 
and  levelled  to  the  ground ;  and  the  city  carts  must  go  and 
haul  the  rubbish  away.  But  this  man  was  not  a  drayman  : 
he  was  an  architect.  He  never  made  a  ruin  where  he  would 
not  rear  a  temple  instead.  His  intelligence  was  the  lustre 
of  a  loving  soul,  as  the  flashes  of  day  proceed  from  the  heat 
and  body  of  the  sun.  His  was  a  spirit-lamp,  which,  like  that 
inextinguishable  orb,  burned  and  shone,  but  made  no  smoke. 
He  would  have  broken  down,  with  his  exquisite  feeling,  but 
for  this  safety-valve  and  vent  of  fun. 

Am  I  saying  he  was  without  fault,  and  perfectly  wise  ? 
No ;  I  am  portraying  his  real  and  prominent  traits.  To  any 
distinguished  man's  errors  or  foibles  reference  enough  will 
be  made  in  a  community  like  this,  that  is  so  free  and  makes 
so  very  free, —  a  community  by  dint  of  liberty  half  gossips, 
and  by  religions  and  political  strife  one-third  censors  and 
critics,  whose  favorite  dagger,  so  widely  handled,  is  an 
anonymous  pen.  I  prefer  to  belong  to  or  follow  in  the  other 
fraction,  inconsiderable  though  it  be,  and  dwell  on  excel- 
lences alone,  crying  out  with  the  old  prophet :  "  What  is 
the  chaff  to  the  wheat?"  What  Mr.  Weiss's  wheat  was, 
witness  his  books  and  articles,  than  which,  though  they  go 
not  the  rounds  with  the  novels  taken  out  of  the  circulating 
libraries,  no  monuments  of  contemporary  literature  deserve 
to  be  studied  more.  Immaculate  he  was  not ;  we  wait  for 
the  first  stone  from  him  who  is.  But  among  his  failings 
was  none  of  that  malignity  or  hypocrisy  or  uncharitable 
judgment  which  pierces  deeper  than  the  mortal  clay,  and 
shall  stand  and  shiver  at  the  great  bar  when  all  such  weak- 
ness as  the  poor  clay  was  cracked  by  shall  have  dropped 
into  forgotten  dust. 
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Where,  asks  the  fond  relationship,  is  he  now  ?  That  we 
may  be  held  to  what  remains  of  our  mission,  it  would  not 
do  for  us  to  see  where  or  how !  But  He  that  gives  the 
morsel  of  bread  for  our  morning  meal  will  not  refuse  food 
for  our  love ;  and  better  that  we  should  cease  to  be  or  not 
have  been,  if  the  object  be  annihilated  by  which  alone  it  is 
fed  1  "  The  grass  withereth  and  the  flower  fadeth" ;  nothing 
is  left  of  the  forms  which  turn  to  the  ashes  of  which  they 
are  made.  But  something  remains, —  truth  remains,  God 
remains,  heaven  remains,  love  remains  for  the  one  so  dear ; 
and  if  we  have  ever  loved,  we  know  that  love  is  unquench- 
able by  all  the  waters  that  flow  through  the  dark  valley  and 
shadow  of  death.  Cord  and  wheel  and  pitcher  and  bowl 
break  and  dissolve ;  but  that  which  is  not  any  one  of  them, 
or  any  manner  of  instrument  or  machine,  but  the  agent, 
user,  and  director  of  all,  is  with  and  goes  to  God  who  gave 
it.  So  let  us  not  repine  at  death !  Without  it,  no  heaven, 
no  angelic  being,  no  progress  on  a  higher  plane ;  and  who, 
at  the  thought  of  living  forever  in  these  first  carnal  swath- 
ings  and  swaddling-clothes,  would  not  be  quite  discoumged 
and  altogether  tired  ? 

The  tribute  I  have  so  feebly  attempted,  and  hope  for  op- 
portunity to  make  less  unworthy  at  some  future  time,  has  by 
those  who  cherished  him  been  anticipated  for  Mr.  Weiss.  No 
crape  trailed,  the  day  of  his  funeral,  on  the  bell-handle  at  the 
door  of  his  house.  On  the  mourners  of  the  household  hung 
no  heavy  weeds  to  offend  his  life-long  and  forcibly  expressed 
distaste  for  such  wearing  of  black.  Ceremony  was  absent,  and 
sorrow  was  there !  The  crowd  in  the  chambers  was  as  noise- 
less as  the  unbreathing  pilgrim  halting  on  the  bier.  In  what 
was  briefly,  without  effort,  said,  the  atmosphere  articulated 
itself,  and  the  pictures  became  vivid  and  almost  visible  with 
which  the  walls  of  many  memories  were  lined.  The  room 
seemed  so  full  of  him  that  all  the  rest  of  us  were  present  but 
as  to  listen  to  what  he  might  have  to  say  more  for  the  freed- 
man,  for  woman  ;  or  further  of  Hamlet,  or  Browning's  Bor- 
dello, of  -^schylus,  thfr  (Edipus,  or  Agamemnon ;  he  who 
could  either  criticise  or  create,  and  was  not  the  Pagan,  but 
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the  Christian,  which  he  would  smile  away  any  summons  to 
claim  or  confess  to  be.  To  how  many  of  the  assembly  that 
so  handsome  now  dumb  figure  had  spoken  as  none  other 
oould  I  Would  that  my  word  here  or  anywhere  of  him 
were  more  worthy  of  the  kindly  affection  he,  brother  of  my 
mind  and  my  heart,  always,  since  I  first  knew  him,  showed 
to  me !  I  believe  he  accomplished  the  errand  on  which  by 
the  great  Author  and  Orderer  of  us  all  he  was  sent.  Why 
speak  of  the  boundless  devotion  with  which  those  in  ties 
too  sacred  for  mention  beyond  the  circles  of  private  friend- 
ship and  the  shadow  of  the  domestic  roof  soothed  his  pro- 
tracted distress,  and  prolonged  his  days?  "  It  is  too  bad," 
once  he  said,  "that  I  cannot  keep  on  in  the  plans  and  books 
I  have  begun."  Has  he  not  learned  how  good  to  have  for 
his  on-striding  spirit  what  will  serve  better  than  books  or 
the  faltering  brain?  Hero  and  martyr  too,  he  told  me  he 
hoped  to  be  restored  for  further  toil,  and  meant  to  carry 
the  flag  straight  to  the  end.     Is  he  not  color-bearer  still? 

C.  A.  Babtol. 

DOVE-WINGS.* 

**  Oh,  that  I  had  win^  like  a  doye  !  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest." 
—Psalm  It.,  6. 

*<  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him.**  —  Psalm  xxxvii.,  7. 

There  is  a  law  of  God  of  which  we  cannot  too  often  be 
reminded,  that  Use  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  Brightness. 

Seek  to  lock  up  and  hide  from  the  light  of  day  any  pre- 
cious treasure ;  let  it  be  so  placed  that  it  can  do  nothing  for 
you,  and  bring  nothing  to  you,  and  the  rust  of  corruption 
speedily  settles  upon  it.  "To  him  that  hath"  (that  is,  hath 
used  and  employed)  "shall  be  given,"  is  the  language  of 
Life,  as  it  is  the  language  of  Scripture. 

Your  fine  gold,  hidden,  becomes  dim;  your  diamond,  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  the  sun,  loses  its  brilliancy  ;  a  language 
learned  and  not  spoken  is  a  language  forgotten ;  an  art  ac- 
quired and  not  practised  escapes  us  like  smoke. 

Now  what  is  true  of  Nature  is  true  of  the  Soul.     Spirit- 

*  A  Hermon  by  the  late  Rev.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham,  England. 
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ual  gifts  are  held  on  the  same  tenure  as  natural  ones.  There 
is  not  a  point  of  our  belief  that  we  can  vitally  retain,  except 
by  suffering  it  continually  to  do  something  for  us. 

To  forget  and  deny  God  in  our  creed  is  what  you  and  I 
are  in  small  danger  of  doing :  to  forget  and  deny  Him  in  our 
heart  is  a  temptation  continually  present.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  us  men  of  to-day.  The  earlier  ages  were 
more  childlike  and  trustful ;  their  faith  was  less  intellectual, 
far  more  vital,  than  ours. 

In  these  words  of  David, — 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  I  " 

we  have  the  expression  of  a  feeling  well  known  to  us  all. 
Not  one  of  you  who  are  now  listening  to  me  —  not  a  man 
that  God  has  made  —  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life, 
breathed  the  same  sigh  as  David.  Into  a  feeling  so  deep 
and  so  general,  then,  it  will  be  well  to  look,  that  we  may 
see  whence  the  desire  arises,  and  how  it  is  to  be  met. 

The  hermits  of  the  East,  the  anchorites  of  the  Desert,  are 
more  closely  linked  with  ourselves  in  feeling  than  some  may 
at  first  think.  Our  impulses  are  often  identical  with  theirs ; 
and  if  our  actions  vary,  it  is  because  our  standard  of  Right, 
not  our  nature,  is  changed.  In  the  life  of  each  man,  there 
are  hours  wlien  he  sighs  for  the  desert ;  hours  when,  bowed 
down  by  the  sense  of  sin  in  himself,  and  the  sight  of  it  in 
others,  wearied  out  by  striving  to  teach  a  stiff-necked  gener- 
ation, disheartened  at  seeing  the  "  good  cause  "  advance  so 
slowly,  he  can  scarcely  refrain  from  following,  in  his  small 
way,  the  example  of  that  emperor  who  exchanged  the 
palace  for  the  cloister,  and  the  crown  for  the  cowl.  These 
are  David's  dove-wing  moments.  The  Emperor  Charles 
uttered  in  deeds  what  we  have  all  breathed  in  sighs.  We 
do  and  we  must  long  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ;  bat  then 
it  must  remain  a  longing,  nothing  more. 

Suppose  this  desire  realized,  suppose  the  dove-wings 
gained ;  concede  the  point  of  possibility,  and  ask  whether 
the  thing  were  to  be  desired.  Life  would  quickly  answer, 
No.     Only  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  does  the  spirit  acquire 
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strength,  and  only  by  continual  wrestling  does  the  soul 
become  strong. 

Go  again  to  daily  life  for  illustration.  The  muscles  never 
exercised,  how  feeble  they  are !  The  sinews  never  strung  for 
exertion,  how  puny  they  become  1  Now,  in  our  desire  to 
escape  from  the  conflicts  of  life,  we  resemble  wrestlers  who, 
commanded  to  strive  for  a  prize,  should  avoid  encountering 
all  opponents ;  we  resemble  mariners  who,  bound  for  a  dis- 
tant port,  seek  refuge  in  some  quiet  bay  from  the  storms  of 
the  open  sea.  To  wish  the  fight  over,  and  sigh  that  the 
storm  were  at  an  end,  is  a  natural  and  a  God-inspired 
feeling ;  but  to  run  away  from  the  battle,  and  refuse  to  work 
in  the  storm,  is  a  cowardly  temptation  that  springs  from 
indolence,  the  root  of  all  evil. 

This  longing  for  rest,  when  it  becomes  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary desire,  is  a  sickness  of  the  soul,  and  needs  a  spiritual 
physician.  Because  to-night  I  am  weary  of  myself  and 
weary  of  the  world,  shall  I  calmly  and  deliberately  prepare 
to  strike  work  to-morrow?  God  forbid  !  To-night  I  am  in- 
capable, to-moiTOw  I  shall  be  strong;  to-night  I  lay  my 
aching  head  on  my  pillow,  to-morrow  I  awake  repeating, — 

"  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day." 

Now  by  comparing  the  two  passages  from  the  Psalms 
which  I  have  read,  you  will  see  that  David  supplies  his  own 
want,  answers  his  own  prayer.  The  same  deep  heart  that 
breathed  the  sigh, — 

*'  Oh,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  I " 

shows  US  where  rest  is  to  be  found  without  dove-wings,  and 
without  flying  away  from  our  work.  "  Rest,"  said  David, 
**  in  the  Lord."  As  the  ministration  of  Sleep  is  to  the  worn- 
out  body,  BO  is  Rest  in  the  Lord  to  the  wearied  and  ovcf- 
WTOUght  spirit. 

But  the  attainment  of  this  rest?  the  secret  of  its  posses- 
sion ?  Teach  us  how  this  is  to  be  found  1  is  the  cry  of  every 
heart.  That  those  hidden  processes  of  life  which  God  has 
seen  fit  to  conceal  can  never  be  made  plain  to  us,  I  am  thor- 
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oughly  persuaded.  Nevertheless,  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  of 
the  natural,  glimpses  may  be  gained ;  let  us,  then,  briefly 
consider  for  a  few  moments  how  to  find  Rest  in  the  Lord. 
.  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  that  with  the  highest 
things  as  with  the  lowest.  Use  is  the  condition  of  Brightness- 

The  idea  of  God  is  too  much  associated  with  times  and 
seasons,  too  little  connected  with  our  daily  life  and  our 
hourly  feelings,  to  retain  that  brightness  which  it  once  pos- 
sessed. Our  theories  about  God's  Essence, —  of  which  we 
can  know  nothing, —  our  parcelling  his  nature  out  into  attri- 
butes, have  been  fatal  to  vital  faith.  God  has  ceased  to  be 
to  us  the  intensely  personal  Being  he  was  to  the  Jews  of 
old ;  he  has  subsided  into  a  Force,  a  Law,  an  assemblage  of 
attributes. 

Now  from  all  philosophizing  about  God,  let  us  pray  to  be 
delivered.  It  removes  him  far  from  us ;  it  prevents  our  feel- 
ing his  presence.  What  God  essentially  is,  we  shall  never 
know  in  this  world ;  what  he  is  pleased  to  become  towards 
us,  is  all  that  we  require  to  know.  That  glorious  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  an  anthropomorphism  in  which  I  delight,  is  no- 
where afraid  to  speak  of  God  as  a  Person.  As  a  Person  he 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us ;  hence  human  rela- 
tionships and  human  affections  furnish  the  standard  which 
should  regulate  our  feelings  towards  God. 

The  great  mistake  of  modem  Christianity  has  been  the 
substitution  of  Light  for  Heat,  and  nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  the  doctrines  it  has  taught  concerning  God. 
In  its  eagerness  to  be  enlightened  it  has  become  icy ;  and 
the  attempt  to  make  the  head  correct  has  too  often  left  the 
heart  cold.  But  I  say,  accuracy  is  far  less  important  than 
energy ;  that  idea  of  God  is  best  for  me  which  vitalizes  me 
most.  Doctrines  which  furnish  the  head,  but  leave  the 
heart  in  empty  barrenness;  abstractions  that  substitute 
words  for  feelings,  and  knowledge  for  life ;  teachings  about 
God,  instead  of  visions  of  God, — these  have  been  the  greatest 
hindrances  of  vital  religion.  Hence  I  fearlessly  teach  the 
child  to  believe  that  God  is  as  completely  a  person  as  the 
father  against  whose  bosom  he  is  pressed;  and  I  as  fear- 
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lessly  teach  the  man  who  can  only  be  warmed  by  thinking 
of  God  under  human  form,  to  cherish  the  thought  and 
abide  in  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  great  as 
its  power  is  on  the  one  hand  to  bless  us,  has,  I  think,  been 
on  the  other  hand  the  means  of  removing  him  to  a  distance 
from  us.  That  God  cannot  know  change  in  himself  we  all 
believe ;  but  that  towards  us  he  does  change,  showing  him- 
self "  meek  to  the  meek,  and  froward  to  the  froward,"  the 
Scriptures  everywhere  insist.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  those  outward  revelations  of  God  which  change  contin- 
ually, adapting  themselves  to  the  changing  requirements  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  made  ?  When  God  is  to  guide  his 
people,  he  is  by  day  a  pillar  of  cloud,  giver  of  shelter  and 
shade ;  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire,  giver  of  light  and  heat. 
Go  through  that  precious  chronicle  of  the  inward  life,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  see  how  God  continually  becomes 
that  which  David  at  the  moment  requires.  Is  he  in  danger  ? 
then  God  is  his  rock  and  fortress  and  deliverer.  In  tri- 
umph ?  then  he  is  his  joy.     In  sorrow  ?  his  comforter. 

This  unchangeableness  of  God  is  a  truth  of  the  intellect 
which  should  never  be  suffered  to  usurp  dominion  over  the 
heart.  There  be  many  truths  recognized  by  the  intellect 
which  practical  life  refuses  to  acknowledge ;  and  God,  who 
hath  so  fashioned  our  lives,  sees  fit  that  this  discrepancy 
should  exist. 

It  has  long  been  mathematically  proved,  that  the  earth  on 
which  we  dwell  moves  with  a  rapidity  beyond  description. 
You  and  I,  though  not  scientific  men,  are  fully  persuaded  of 
this;  but  I  ask  whether,  while  we  know  we  move,  we  do 
not  actually  feel  as  if  we  stood  still  ? 

Just  so  it  is  with  God's  unchangeableness.  In  my  head 
this  doctrine  rules,  but  not  in  my  heart.  I  know  he  cannot 
know  change ;  I  feel  he  changes.  Yes,  when  duty  has  to  be 
done,  God  sits  before  me,  like  some  stern  and  severe  father 
whose  tasks  must  be  fulfilled ;  when  my  heart  bleeds  and 
my  soul  faints  in  sorrow,  then  he  is  gentle  and  loving, 
carrying  the  little  ones  in  his  bosom,  and  gently  leading 
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those  that  are  with  young.  To  feel  God  in  the  heart  rather 
than  to  know  him  in  the  intellect,  and  to  feel  that  he 
changes  with  our  wants  and  accommodates  himself  to  our 
necessities,  are  two  ways  by  which  some  of  the  rust  may  be 
rubbed  off  the  precious  gold  of  God's  image,  and  the  super- 
scription once  more  be  made  legible. 

But  there  are  yet  other  ways  of  Resting  in  the  Lord.  One 
is,  to  believe  that  there  is  order  where  we  see  only  confu- 
sion ;  justice  where  there  appears  to  us  inequality ;  symme- 
try and  perfection  where  we  see  deformity  and  ugliness. 
Nor  is  this  impossible.  All  Nature  supplies  analogies  which 
justify  us  in  asserting  that  for  the  present  we  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  judge  the  works  of  God  as  a  whole.  What  are  we 
in  this  world  of  God's?  So  small  a  part  of  the  great  whole, 
and  so  placed  within  the  whole,  that  we  can  never  see  more 
than  a  portion  at  a  time.  The  orange  appears  to  the  child 
smooth  and  level,  till  the  microscope  reveals  on  its  surface 
peaks  of  Alpine  height.  The  circle  may  be  so  mighty  that, 
to  the  dweller  on  the  circumference,  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  visible  on  either  side  shall  appear  to  be  a  right  line.  To 
you,  dweller  on  the  circumference  of  this  world  of  God's, 
the  curve  becomes  a  right  line  ;  regarded  from  the  heavens, 
its  perfection  as  a  circle  is  visible. 

Go  you  up  close  to  the  works  of  some  of  our  great  paint- 
ers, and  see  what  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  colors  they  appear. 
Then  retire  to  the  proper  distance,  contemplate  them  from 
thence,  and  see  the  perfection  that  is  evolved  out  of  chaos. 
Life  has*  its  point  of  view  as  well  as  Art ;  God,  the  great 
painter,  contemplates  his  pictures  from  his  own  standing- 
point,  not  from  ours ;  but  he  does  not  require  from  us  more 
than  that  we  should  work  on  and  "  wait,"  and  "  Rest "  in 
him. 

The  feeling  which  makes  us  believe  that  the  artist  is  right, 
before  we  have  proved  him  so,  which  makes  us  content  to 
wait  until  we  have  found  his  point  of  view,  is  what  we  all 
want  in  religion.  We  do  feel  this  faith  in  one  another:  is  it 
so  impossible  that  we  should  extend  it  towards  God  ?  Prac- 
tically to  bear  in  mind  that  there  always  is  a  point  from 
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which  his  work  will  seem  perfect,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Resting  in  the  Lord ;  and  when  I  see  men  everywhere  exer- 
cising this  faith  in  the  matters  of  this  life,  continually  plac- 
ing this  trust  in  one  another,  I  sigh  for  the  voice  of  an  angel 
to  stir  up  spiritual  faith  in  like  manner,  and  make  men  be- 
lieve in  God,  as  they  believe  in  their  wisest  and  dearest 
ftriends. 

The  mason  chipping  away  in  the  corner  at  his  particular 
stone,  or  putting  the  last  touches  to  the  crocket  confided  to 
his  care,  is  troubled  with  no  restless  desires  to  see  the  plan 
of  the  building.  Sufl&cient  for  him  that  there  is  a  plan,  and 
there  is  an  architect  by  whom  it  is  drawn.  For  the  finishing 
of  his  little  crocket,  for  the  perfection  of  his  particular 
stone,  he  knows  himself  answerable,  and  for  nothing  more. 
The  placing  and  bestowal  of  these,  their  incorporation  into 
the  building,  he  finds  ready  to  his  hand  by  the  will  of  the 
master  by  whom  his  work  was  assigned.  Were  we  thorough 
believers  in  God,  were  we  men  of  true  faith,  it  were  as  easy 
for  us  to  work  on  hopefully  in  the  midst  o  f  apparent  con 
fusion  as  for  the  mason  to  toil  on  at  his  little  comer  of  the 
building,  regardless  of  the  disorder  and  noise  around  him. 

You  will  say,  "  But  it  is  so  hard  to  work  in  the  dark." 
Hard,  I  grant,  but  not  impossible.  You  know  that  often  in 
some  of  those  refined  ways  of  wasting  time  called  "fancy 
needlework,"  a  pattern  gets  divided  into  many  little  squares, 
all  separately  worked,  and  all,  perhaps,  entrusted  to  different 
sets  of  fingers.  Each  square  is  completed  in  full  faith ;  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  was  made  by  one  in  whom 
faith  can  be  placed,  and  to  whom  the  charge  of  such  arrange- 
ment is  confided.  Now,  to  liken,  as  I  am  fond  of  doing, 
little  things  to  great.  Every  commandment  I  know,  every 
good  desire  I  feel,  is  another  little  square  given  me  to  fill  up. 
If  I  fill  up  each  rightly,  the  whole  will  be  right ;  and  I  have 
but,  as  it  were,  to  copy  the  pattern  piece  by  piece,  to  secure 
perfection  as  to  the  result.  True  that  on  the  wrong  side 
unseemly  knots  and  joins  will  be  visible ;  but  this  is  the 
earthly  aspect,  not  the  divine. 

Talk  of  working  in  faith  as  impossible  I     Why,  there  is  a 
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kind  of  tapestry,  the  very  condition  of  which  is  working  in 
the  dark.  The  workman  stands  at  the  back,  and  he  works 
on  the  underside ;  he  works  without  even  asking  to  see. 
Why  cannot  we  do  the  same  in  our  lives  ? 

Take  yet  another  illustration.  Christ,  the  Apostle  tells 
us,  is  "  the  Captain  of  our  salvation."  How  much  does  the 
private  soldier,  on  entering  the  battle-field,  know  beyond 
this,  that  he  goes  there  to  fight?  Is  it  necessary,  that  he 
may  consent  to  do  this,  to  show  him  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign ?  No ;  to  plan  belongs  to  the  general ;  to  fight  is  his 
vocation.  But  were  there  no  general,  and  no  plan,  there 
were  no  fighting  got  from  the  soldier. 

Now  I  am  not  treating  you  to  a  string  of  similes  for  pur- 
poses of  amusement.  I  am  setting  before  you  the  various 
aspects  under  which  life  presents  itself  to  me. 

God  is  the  great  Architect,  who  plans  the  building,  assigns 
us  our  different  corners  to  work  in,  and  himself  places  the 
keystone  when  the  edifice  is  reared.  God  is  the  Designer  of 
the  tapestry,  who  stands,  as  it  were,  on  the  right  side,  and 
out  of  our  stitches  made  in  the  dark  calls  a  beautiful  pattern 
forth.  God  is  the  Captain  under  whose  banners  we  enlist, 
and  who  will  arrange  the  plan  of  the  battle  and  secure  vic- 
tory on  our  side,  so  we  fight  but  bravely  where  he  sets  us 
down. 

One  other  secret  of  Resting  in  the  Lord  is  this:  To  be- 
lieve that  our  course,  though  a  devious  one,  is  towards  a 
fixed  point.  It  were  as  absurd  to  say,  because  a  vessel  sail- 
ing against  the  wind  makes  repeated  tacks,  that  she  is  des- 
tined for  no  port,  as  to  imagine  that  because  our  course  in 
life  is  devious,  therefore  its  goal  is  not  fixed.  The  tackings 
of  the  vessel  are  not  its  destination ;  the  wanderings  of  life 
are  not  its  end. 

And  another  way  to  "  Rest  in  the  Lord"  is  to  feel  him 
always  near ;  to  say  with  David,  "  Thou  dost  beset  me  be- 
hind and  before." 

We  are  told  of  the  "  mesmeric  eye  "  that  is  to  effect  a 
reformation  in  morals ;  and  asked  how  we  shall  feel  when 
we  know  that  a  friend  at  a  distance  is  watching  our  evil 
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deeds.  Exquisite  folly !  Will  you  get  men  to  quail  before 
the  possible  human  eye,  when  they  fear  not  the  Divine  eye, 
the  eye  that  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps? 

No ;  the  old  doctrine  is  the  vital  one,  and  fresh  life  must 
be  infused  into  it.  It  is  in  the  power  of  each  of  us  to  make 
the  thought  of  God  as  vital  to  us  as  is  the  mother's  face 
seen  by  the  child  on  waking  from  a  troubled  slumber. 
There  is  the  mother,  so  all  must  be  well ;  the  head  drops 
upon  the  pillow,  and  the  little  one  sinks  down  calmly  to 
rest.  We  can  fancy  how  those  French  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
slept,  knowing  their  General  would  visit  them  sleeping,  and 
would  watch  while  they  slumbered. 

Again,  I  say,  these  are  no  mere  similes :  the  cases  are  the 
same ;  if  you  draw  a  line  between  the  two,  you  make  a  fatal 
mistake.  To  believe  in  God  as  the  infant  believes  in  its 
mother,  the  soldier  in  his  general,  this  is  the  secret  of  Rest- 
ing in  the  Lord. 

When  this  point  has  been  gained,  how  easy  life  becomes  I 
The  last  height  of  the  Christian  hill  has  been  climbed,  and 
the  believer  dwells  in  a  region  of  perpetual  peace.  When 
we  can  turn  from  man  to  God ;  when  we  can  appeal  from 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  Caesar ;  when,  misunderstood, 
we  can  say,  though  Man  scorn  me,  God  accepts ;  when  we 
can  appeal  to  God's  omniscience  as  did  the  Apostle,  "  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee," 
the  last  victory  is  gained,  and  the  soul  rests  in  perfect  peace, 
being  stayed  upon  God. 

The  last  and  surest  mode  of  Resting  in  the  Lord  is  to 
rest  in  him  through  Christ.  Every  day  I  live  I  become  in- 
creasingly less  Theist,  more  Christian.  God  is  high  above 
us,  he  cannot  always  be  brought  near ;  hence  Christ  came 
down  and  dwelt  among  us.  To  me,  Christ  is  to  the  soul 
what  a  guide  through  the  difficult  country  is  to  the  traveller. 
He  not  merely  supplies  map  and  road-book,  but  himself  goes 
before  and  leaves  his  footprints  for  our  guidance.  What  the 
sight  of  footprints  on  the  snowy  Alps  is  to  the  lonely  wan- 
derer, that  does  the  life  of  the  Lord  Christ  become  to  me. 
No  danger  or  peril,  no  suffering  or  sorrow,  through  which  he 
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has  not  passed  before  me ;  and  I  know,  however  narrow  and 
difficult  the  path,  there  is  an  issue  beyond. 

There  are  mountain  passes  so  dangerous  that  it  is  only  by 
putting  one  foot  into  the  hand  of  the  guide  that  we  can  be 
safely  carried  through  them.  If  the  guide  be  trustworthy, 
if  we  know  that  he  is  familiar  with  every  turn  of  the  road, 
and  has  already  led  many  in  safety  over  it,  we  hesitate  not 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  Again,  what  men 
are  capable  of  in  daily  life,  they  are  capable  of  in  religion. 
Trust  Him  who  is  "  the  way  "  as  you  trust  an  earthly  guide, 
and  he  will  lead  you  safely  through  all  earthly  perils,  and 
through  the  last  dark  pass  of  the  grave  into  the  regions  of 
everlasting  glory. 

One  caution  in  conclusion.  The  "  rest  in  the  Lord "  of 
which  David  speaks  must  be  a  rest  of  calmness,  not  of  in- 
sensibility. Not  to  suffer  because  we  do  not  feel,  is  the 
most  unenviable  of  all  spiritual  conditions.  As  Christ  re- 
fused the  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  that  he  might  retain  his 
consciousness  to  the  last,  so  would  I  reject  everything  that 
would  dull  and  cloud  my  perceptions.  Not  the  deadened 
nerve  be  mine,  but  the  tremblingly  alive ;  not  the  insensible, 
but  the  quickly-moved  heart ;  yet  calm,  with  a  "  brave  sad 
valor,"  ready  to  bear,  ready  to  forbear,  ready  to  endure,  with 
the  "Hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed," — for 

"  They  that  endure  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved." 
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"ideal  substitutes  for  god." 

This  is  the  topic  of  Dr.  Martineaa*s  address  at  the  opening  of 
Manchester  New  College  last  aatumn.  We  have  come  to  expect 
in  these  annaal  addresses,  which  of  late  years  have  been  our  main 
opportunities  for  holding  converse  with  the  richest  and  loftiest 
philosophical  mind  among  living  men,  some  adequate  discussion 
of  the  latest  aspecta  of  the  religious  problems  of  the  times.  Nor 
are  we  disappointed  in  this  expectation  as  we  take  up  somewhat 
late  this  last  deliverance.  We  need  make  no  apology  for  calling 
attention  to  it,  and  making  a  few  extracts,  hoping  that  in  some 
form  it  will  soon  be  accessible  to  our  readers  in  an  American 
reprint.  It  seems  to  us  quite  as  seasonable  and  able  as  the 
remarkable  papers  on  materialism  and  the  review  of  Professor 
Tyndall's  Belfast  Address. 

James  Martineau  is  a  veteran  among  the  defenders  of  Christian 
theism  and  a  spiritual  philosophy.  As  their  champion  he  entered 
the  lists,  half  a  century  ago,  against  forms  of  materialism  that  were 
then  a  strong  though  waning  power  among  his  co-religionists  in 
England ;  and  there  has  been  no  movement  or  fashion  of  atheistic 
or  semi-theistic  philosophy,  or  of  eudaimonistic  ethics,  that  has 
not  felt  the  force  of  his  assault,  and  learned  the  keenness  of  the 
spear-point  of  his  criticism.  The  large  freedom  of  his  theological 
methods,  the  wide  measure  of  his  sympathy  with  new  thought  in 
religion,  no  more  than  the  shifting  currents  in  philosophy  about 
him,  have  ever  disposed  him  to  regard  with  tolerance  any  hazi- 
ness concerning  the  inward  verities  of  God,  the  soul,  and  the 
moral  law.  He  has  never  lowered  his  lance  before  the  claims  of 
any  materialistic  or  fatalistic  philosophy.  He  has  been  as  uncom- 
promising in  opposition  to  false  theories  connected  with  the 
scientific  progress,  liberal  culture  and  scholarly  criticism  which  he 
loves,  as  against  the  dogmatism  or  crude  unbelief  which  he  hates. 

In  this  address  Dr.  Martineau  gives  us  new  illustration  of  his 

readiness  and  full  equipment  to  meet  the  changing  forms  of 

atheistic  theory  with  unabated  ardor  and  vigor  of  statement. 

He  ^  obeys  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime.'^    His  address  is  a 
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plea  for  the  reality  of  religion  against  the  aesthetic  or  merely 
ethical  substitutes  for  it  that  in  some  circles  of  cultured  thinkers 
and  writers  are  finding  acceptance.  He  enters  a  protest  at  the 
outset  against  changing  the  study  of  theology  for  the  science  of 
religions,  dropping  so  from  a  Divine  to  a  human  object;  and 
deplores  the  tendency  to  divorce  religious  study  from  its  Infinite 
Object,  as  unnecessary,  and  in  the  end  fatal  to  religion  itself. 

Dr.  Martineau  reviews,  as  the  foremost  instances  of  this  ten- 
dency, the  ethical  cosmism  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  positive 
school  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  the  moral  idealism  of  the 
extreme  Modern  theology  in  Holland.  He  admits  the  ethical 
truth  contained  in  these  doctrines ;  and  recognizes  in  **  the  stream 
of  tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness"  a  helpful  protest 
against  an  unmoral  view  of  human  history,  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
Collective  Humanity  a  wholesome  reaction  against  individualism 
and  the  dictum  that  pleasure  is  the  ultimate  good ;  and  finds  in 
the  theories  of  Hooykaas  and  those  of  his  school  a  deeper  truth 
still  in  their  doctrine  that  religion  is  aspiration  towards  an 
unrealized  and  unrealizable  ideal,  and  its  recognition  of  the 
uplifting  power  of  an  infinite  aspiration:  — 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  religion  by  sympathy 
with  this  or  that  part  of  its  contents ;  it  is  another,  to  penetrate  to  its 
interior  essence.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  aim  of  aU  these  interpreters 
to  retain  the  pieties  of  human  character,  while  excusing  themselves  and 
us  from  any  conscious  relations  with  the  Living  God,  I  submit  that  they 
attempt  what  is  impossible,  and  that  the  very  life  of  religion  centres  pre- 
cisely in  that  which  they  discard.  They  feel  the  elevation  and  beauty  of 
the  best  type  of  spiritual  growth,  but  would  fain  dispense  with  its  secret 
aliment  and  conditions.  They  look  with  wonder  at  the  stately  stem  as  it 
springs  aloft ;  they  love  the  shade  of  the  foliage ;  they  admire  the  blos- 
som :  but  they  cut  the  root  It  is  a  repetition,  at  a  higher  level,  of  the 
mistake  which  the  individualists  commit.  These  try  to  make  a  whole  of 
the  single  person,  and  from  his  nature,  measured  in  itself,  to  deduce  a 
theory  of  his  existence,  though  t&at  existence  is  entirely  made  up  of  a 
tissue  of  relations  with  his  kind  and  his  theatre  of  being.  Humanism 
corrects  this  error ;  yet  again  renews  it,  when  it  shuts  up  mankind  within 
their  reciprocal  relations,  and  cuts  them  off  from  diviner  affinities  beyond. 
Neither  ourselves,  nor  our  race,  siuveyed  as  an  island,  can  ever  be  inter- 
preted aright ;  to  understand  what  we  are,  and  even  what  we  contain,  we 
must  venture  the  embracing  seas,  and  integrate  our  lives  with  the  un- 
measured sphere  of  being. 

Bat  then,  for  both  there  is  this  indispensable  condition ;  mz.,  that  the 
inward  homage,  whatever  its  direction,  shall  alight  upon  a  real  object,  and 
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not  lose  itself  in  the  dilation  of  an  endless  search.  When  I  am  awed  and 
subdued  before  the  grace  and  grandeur  of  a  moral  superior,  it  is  not 
because  he  suggestSj  but  because  he  realizes,  a  higher  conception  of  excel- 
lence :  it  is  as  a  living  agent,  as  a  personal  embodiment  of  righteousness, 
that  he  wields  authority  over  my  conscience.  Take  away  this  element, 
tear  the  picture  out  of  the  volume  of  true  history  and  cast  it  to  the 
transient  winds  of  imagination,  and  all  is  immediately  changed.  The 
image  remaining  the  same,  I  may  still  admire,  but  no  longer  in  grave 
silence,  —  rather  with  outspoken  praise;  of  my  compunction  I  am 
relieved ;  the  strength  of  resolution  is  relaxed ;  the  "  lifting  power  "  of  a 
devout  enthusiasm  is  gone ;  and  if  I  have  gained  any  new  variety  of 
thought,  it  is  simply  added  to  my  culture,  but  does  not  transform  my 
life. 

To  mark,  then,  the  step  of  thought  which  crosses  the  line  into  the  hem- 
isphere of  religion :  it  is  made  when  we  affirm  that  over  us  and  in  relar 
tion  to  us  the  All-perfect  Mind  exists.  Devout  faith  is  a  belief  of  real 
Being  on  the  strength  of  what  ought  to  be, 

"  Moral  idealism  "  is  not  religion,  unless  the  ideal  is  held  to  be  real  as 
well  as  divine. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  visions  of  conscience, — that  which  marks 
them  off  from  all  other  play  of  ideality, —  that  they  cannot  be  purely 
egoistic,  and  in  becoming  such  would  drop  their  very  essence;  that  to  a 
lonely,  unrelated  mind  they  would  be  intrinsically  impossible ;  that  they 
profess  to  come  to  us  upon  a  mission,  to  destroy  our  absolutism  and  plant 
us  beneath  a  higher  which  has  a  right  to  the  homage  of  our  will.  If  this 
profession  be  not  true,  the  moral  insight  itself  becomes  illusory ;  and  to 
detect  the  fraud  thus  put  upon  us  is  simply  to  break  the  back  of  all 
moral  power,  and  release  the  will  from  every  pressure  graver  than  the 
light  weights  of  fancy.  What  seemed  to  be  looking  at  us  with  such 
divine  appealing  eyes  is  but  a  flattered  portrait  of  ourselves :  the  tones 
that  so  deeply  pierced  us  are  but  our  own  falsetto  voice ;  there  is  neither 
substance  in  the  sight,  nor  truth  in  the  sound :  let  us  pass  on  as  though 
they  were  not.  Life,  upon  such  terms,  would  be  like  one  of  those  dual 
games  of  chess  or  cards,  in  which  a  solitary  player  cheats  his  loneliness 
by  personating  the  pair,  and  suffers  a  fictitious  defeat  by  his  own  inten- 
tional mistake,  and  wins  a  hollow  triumph  by  outwitting  himself.  It  no 
less  takes  tioo  to  deliver  the  game  of  duty  from  trivial  pretence  and  give  it 
an  earnest  interest  How  can  I  look  up  to  myself  as  the  higher  that 
reproaches  me?  —  issue  commands  to  myself  which  I  dare  not  disobey?  — 
ask  forgiveness  from  myself  for  sins  which  myself  has  committed?  — 
surrender  to  myself  with  a  martyr's  sacrifice?  —  and  go  through  all  the 
drama  of  moral  conflict  and  enthusiasm  between  myself  in  a  mask  and 
myself  in  proprid  persondf  How  far  are  these  "emotional"  semblances, 
these  battles  in  the  clouds,  to  carry  their  mimicry  of  reality?  Are  we  to 
worship  the  self-ideality?  to  pray  to  an  empty  image  in  the  air?  to  trust 
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in  sorrow  a  creation  of  thought  whioh  is  but  a  phenomenon  of  sorrow  ? 
No;  if  religious  communion  is  reduced  to  a  monologue,  its  essence  is 
extinct  and  its  soul  is  gone.  It  is  a  living  relation,  or  it  is  nothing ;  a 
response  to  the  Supreme  Reality.  And  vainly  will  you  search  for  your 
spiritual  dynamics  without  the  Rock  Eternal  for  your  Troi)  (Tr£>. 

The  struggle  of  self  with  conBcience  is  explicable  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  a  Perfect  Mind  and  a  Perfect  Will  exists,  and 
only  80  justified. 

But  the  claim  is  made  that  the  moral  ideal  has  not  an  indiyid- 
ual  but  a  social  and  historical  origin.  Mr.  Martineau  replies  that 
while  this  might  explain  the  origin,  it  does  not  explain  the  author- 
ity of  the  moral  sentiment,  or  indeed  present  any  means  by  which 
its  contents  can  be  filtered  and  ennobled  as  it  flows  through  the 
ages.  The  private  conscience  does  not  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world  as  final,  or  even  as  sacred, 
against  its  own  highest  deliverances:  — 

No;  historical  and  actual  society  constitutes,  by  its  opinions,  a  force 
larger  indeed,  stronger,  more  enduring  than  we ;  but  not  even  approach- 
ing our  own  ideal,  much  less  passing  away  beyond  it  towards  infinitude. 
Nay,  more:  social  opinions  are  either  the  expression  of  conscience 
already  there,  and  then  they  are  the  effect  of  the  very  ideal  they  are 
supposed  to  form ;  or,  they  tell  simply  what  men  like  and  dislike  and 
mean  to  insist  upon  with  each  other,  and  then  they  are  not  moral  at  all : 
the  iufluence  which  proceeds  from  them  is  coercive  only,  not  sacred, — 
compressing  reluctant  wills,  but  releasing  none  into  a  free  enthusiasm. 
The  objectivity,  therefore,  which  is  supplied  to  us  by  this  doctrine  is  of 
the  wrong  kind  for  drawing  forth  the  homage  of  reverent  affection,  and 
can  offer  only  the  blankest  disappointment  to  any  true  moral  idealism. 

Besides,  abstractions  cannot  claim  or  compel  rational  venera- 
tion :  — 

If  the  only  object  you  have  to  offer  for  human  homage  be  an  impersonal 
conception  of  this  kind,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  will  become  of  our  religion 
under  the  change.  We  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  familiar  terms  of 
personal  piety,  which  speak  of  "  God "  and  the  human  "  soul,"  any  of 
their  supposed  modem  equivalents  when  the  ''metaphysics"  are  dis- 
charged, and  then  estimate  the  gain  or  loss.  Will  then  the  Benedicite 
swell  with  the  same  tones  of  joy,  when  it  has  to  sing,  '*  Bless  the  Eternal 
LatOf  all  ye  its  works ;  bless  the  Eternal  Law,  O  my  synthesis  of  organs"? 
Will  the  contrition  which  now  cries,  "  Blot  out  my  transgressions,"  "  Cast 
me  not  away,"  "  A  broken  heart  Thou  dost  not  despise,"  pour  out  its 
sorrows  to  a  deaf  <4deal,"  and  shed  its  passionate  tears  on  an  abstraction 
that  cannot  wipe  them  away?    Will  any  moonht  form  be  seen  kneeling 
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in  our  Gethsemanes,  and  rising  from  prostrate  anguish  to  sublime  repose 
through  the  prayer,  **  O  thou  Eternal  Not-ourselves,  that  makest  for  right' 
eousnesSf  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as 
I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt "  ?  Will  any  crucified  one  lose  the  bitterness  of 
death  in  crying,  "  0  Stream  of  Tendency,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit "  ?  And  to  the  martyr,  stoned  to  death,  will  any  heaven  open  and 
any  vision  come,  when  he  exclaims,  ^^  Great  Ensemble  of  Humanity,  receive 
me "  ?  For  my  part,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  our  unsatisfied  "  modem 
thinker,"  after  vain  trial  of  such  devotions,  may  return  to  his  rest,  and 
say  with  a  natural  reversion  of  heart,  "  O  Thou  once  Unknown,  I  thank 
Thee  that  though  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
Thou  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

Our  comparison,  then,  of  the  effects  on  life  of  the  subjective  and 
objective  ideal  sums  itself  up  in  this :  that  without  personal  relations 
between  the  human  and  the  divine,  religion  is  divested  of  all  its  higher 
attributes  and  in  tenser  forces ;  it  loses  its  link  with  morals ;  it  ceases  to 
transfigure  the  affections ;  it  relinquishes  its  grasp  upon  the  will.  It  was 
by  emphasizing  these  relations  that  Judaism  became  indomitable ;  and 
by  universalizing  them  that  Christianity  laid  hold  of  the  foremost 
nations  and  rose  into  the  foremost  faith  of  mankind,  creating  and  diffus- 
ing a  heart-worship,  a  self -reverence  and  self-surrender,  a  depth  of  spirit- 
ual experience,  a  literature  of  character  and  devotion,  and  a  breadth  of 
social  compassion  which  are  the  redeeming  features  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. To  paralyze  these  relations  is  to  relapse  into  paganism, —  a  pagan- 
ism, too,  with  emptying  temples  and  retreating  gods, —  and  to  set  up 
again  the  mutual  play  of  man  and  Nature,  with  the  sanctity  lost  from 
b  oth.  The  needs  of  the  future  cannot  be  provided  for  by  any  such  help- 
less reaction,  which  forfeits  what  we  have  gained  by  reversion  to  what 
has  been  discarded ;  but  only  by  ascending  to  a  more  commanding  point, 
whence  contrasts  melt  in  harmony,  and  the  outlooks  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  are  embraced  in  one  horizon  and  form  but  undulations  of  one 
world. 

We  have  only  room  for  a  few  concluding  passages :  — 

I  conclude,  therefore,  as  I  began,  with  deprecating  the  separation 
between  what  are  called  the  '<  metaphysics  "  and  the  ethics  of  our  supreme 
beliefs.  These  beliefs,  whose  fertilizing  influence  is  first  felt  far  lower 
down,  are  found,  when  followed  upwards  to  their  springs,  to  have  two 
coordinate  sources, —  one  in  the  inteUectual,  the  other  in  the  moral,  region 
of  our  nature ;  the  former  bringing  us  to  a  transcendent  Cause;  the  latter, 
to  a  transcendent  Righteotisness ;  together,  finding  their  unity  in  an  Eternal 
Wm, ...  In  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  men,  and  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  they  perfectly  blend,  and  in  blending  support  and  complete  each 
other ;  and  no  such  strange  paradox  meets  us  as  the  conception  of  a  Uni- 
versal Cause  that  has  no  character,  or  a  Perfect  Righteousness  that  has  no 
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causality.  The  final  object  of  the  reason  and  the  final  home  of  the  con- 
science are  the  same ;  these  faculties  are  but  the  two  wings  that  bear  us 
thither;  and  if  you  disable  either,  we  vainly  struggle  and  never  rise. 
Religion  that  is  mere  metaphysics  offers  us  but  a  pale  and  icy  reality : 
"  Religion  without  metaphysics  "  offers  us  but  a  painted  dream. 

The  truth  of  which  the  new  doctrine  is  a  caricature  is  perhaps  this : 
that  the  progressive  element  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  an  ever-expanding 
moral  ideal  as  human  experience  enlarges  and  the  human  conscience 
increases  its  refinement  and  its  range.  New  social  perplexities  of  duty, 
new  sufferings  for  compassion,  new  virtues  for  veneration,  new  tempta- 
tions for  conquest,  enter  the  field  as  the  ages  open,  and  leave  the  old 
formulas  of  righteous  life  inadequate ;  and  in  nothing  will  a  true  piety 
show  itself  more  than  in  freely  embracing  its  more  comprehensive  trust, 
and  suffering  no  filaments  of  habit  to  detain  it  from  a  higher  perfectness. 
On  the  ontological  side  of  religion, —  in  the  conception  of  Primal  Being 
and  Power, —  there  is  no  such  process  of  advance ;  it  is  a  fixed  thought, 
and,  as  a  necessary  idea  of  reason,  does  not  add  to  its  contents,  but 
remains  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."  Precisely,  however, 
on  this  account  is  it  the  indispensable  substratum  for  the  moving  images 
and  varying  colors  of  goodness  and  beauty  as  they  unfold.  Without  a 
permanent  there  can  be  no  change;  and  the  ideal  which  forever  grows 
must  in  its  essence  be  secured  upon  the  real.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  evolu- 
tion and  laws  of  phenomenal  advance  as  if  they  superseded  all  beyond 
themselves.  "Phenomena"  of  nothing,  "evolution"  of  emptiness,— 
what  are  such  phrases  but  a  Greek  and  Latin  gibberish  ?  To  make  a 
show  of  itself,  there  must  be  something  behind ;  to  develop  itself,  there 
must  be  a  plenitude  within  ;  the  very  words  bespeak  the  whole  reality 
they  are  intended  to  deny. 

It  is  thought  which  kindles  thought,  and  love  which  elicits  love,  and 
character  which  moulds  and  refines  character ;  and  thatf  not  upioards,  the 
inferior  prevailing  to  better  the  superior ;  but  dmontvardSf  the  greater 
lifting  the  less.  To  reverse  this  order,  to  educe  mind  from  what  is  not 
yet  mind,  and  conscience  from  blind  and  neutral  force,  is  to  put  more 
into  the  effect  than  the  cause  provides,  and  ipso  facto  to  convict  the 
explanation  of  incompetency. 

Can  then  the  "  moral  idealism  "  step  in  and  deliver  us  ?  Yes ;  if  it 
speaks  to  us,  not  in  its  own  name,  but  in  that  of  its  Inspirer ;  if  it  stands 
before  the  Living  God,  taking  thence  its  inner  power  and  sending 
thither  its  secret  prayer,  and  can  utter  its  prophecies  as  foregleams  of 
His  righteous  Will.  At  such  a  voice,  conscience  becomes  transfigured 
from  human  to  divine,  and  life  on  earth  is  turned  into  a  "  kingdom  of 
heaven."  But  if,  because  its  God  is  dead,  it  can  only  display  its  own 
imaginings,  and  propose  them  in  tones  of  personal  suggestion,  without 
an  organic  faith  to  integrate  them  with  the  possible  and  the  intended,  it 
will  wield  no  persuasive  influence,  but  speak  as  a  prophet  ere  yet  the  live 
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coal  has  touched  his  lips.  Its  yisions  will  pale  and  fade ;  its  promises 
dissolve  in  unreality ;  and  the  sickened  conscience  that  has  trusted  to  it 
sink  into  helpless  debility.  Human  life  is  too  strong  for  the  grasp  of 
spiritual  aesthetics:  let  it  remain  within  the  hold  of  the  All-ruling 
Hand. 

JOHN   H.   HEYWOOD. 

The  Unitarian  societies  at  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  have  been 
equally  fortunate  in  their  ministers.  During  a  ministry  of  more 
than  forty  years,  most  of  it  in  the  church,  but  of  late  at  the  head 
of  the  Washington  University,  Dr.  Eliot  has  been  recognized  as  a 
public  benefactor  by  good  men  of  all  creeds  and  occupations  in 
the  great  city  with  which  his  life  has  been  associated.  In  Louis- 
ville, James  Freeman  Clarke  began  his  ministry  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Eliot  went  to  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Clarke,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  preceded  in  Louisville  by  the  Rev.  George 
Chapman,  a  saintly  man  of  rare  qualifications  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  But  he  died  in  the  early  bloom  of  manhood,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  gathered  round  him  a  company  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  who  rejoiced  in  his  instructions, 
imparting  to  their  pastor  something  of  the  inspiration  and  enthu- 
siasm which  they  received  from  him.  He  remained  there  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  in  1840  his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  who  for  thirty-eight  years  has  stood  at  his  post  with  a 
rare  fidelity,  a  wdsdom  seldom  equalled,  a  courage  which  though 
severely  tried  has  never  faltered,  an  integrity  of  moral  purpose, 
and  a  blamelessness  of  life  which  have  secured  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  lived.  From  the 
beginning  he  has  been  an  anti-slavery  man.  He  has  believed  in 
no  compromises  by  which  the  accursed  institution  could  be 
spared.  His  attitude  and  influence  in  this  respect  drew  him  into 
close  and  confidential  relations  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  State,  who  early  saw  how  fatal  slavery  was  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society.  Even  when  our  excellent  friend  in  St.  Louis 
withdrew  from  a  Unitarian  Conference  because  it  had  passed 
decided  resolutions  against  slavery,  Mr.  Heywood  remained  firm, 
and  bore  patiently  and  bravely  the  double  burden  of  reproach 
which  was  thus  thrown  upon  him.  With  a  gentleness  equalled 
only  by  his  moral  power,  with  a  clearness  of  intellect  made 
clearer  still  by  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  his  moral  percep- 
tions, with  a  great  ambition  which  has  found  its  supreme  satisfac- 
tion in  the  consciousness  of  upright  purpose  and  the  approbation 
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of  good  men  and  women,  with  a  faith  in  the  simple  truths  of  the 
gospel  which  has  only  been  deepened  and  strengthened  by  the 
trials  and  experiences  of  life,  through  all  these  long  years  of 
peace  and  war  he  has  remained  at  his  exposed  and  solitary  post, 
laboring  with  ever-increasing  influence. 

We  have  before  us  a  small,  handsomely  printed  volume,  called 
The  Unitarian  Banner  and  Other  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Heywood. 
These  sennons  partake  of  the  character  of  their  author.  They 
contain  calm,  perspicuous,  persuasive  statements  of  the  great 
central  doctrines  of  our  faith.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  in  the  one 
only  God,"  ..."  that  heavenly  Father  whom  Jesus  teaches  us  to 
call  our  Father,  and  whose  real  children  he  charges  us  to  prove 
ourselves  to  be  by  the  exercise  of  a  winning,  forgiving,  God-like 
spirit."  "  I  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God,"  ..."  and  I  not  only  believe  in  him,  but  I  love  him  and 
revere  him,  and  fervently  implore  the  aid  of  the  divine  Spirit 
that  I  may  be  faithful  to  him."  He  believes  also  in  the  atone- 
ment, "  not  as  a  means  of  softening  the  heart  of  God  and  making 
it  able  and  willing  to  forgive,"  and  "  in  the  atoning,  the  reconcil- 
ing power  of  Christ  to  touch  and  soften  the  hearts  of  men." 
"His  cross  is  the  mighty  magnet  which  has  always  drawn  and 
always  will  draw  the  human  heart  to  him,  and  through  him  to  his 
Father  and  our  Father."  The  foundations  of  religion  as  well  as 
science  he  finds  in  human  nature.-  "  Christianity,  in  its  essence, 
is  that  power  of  life,  that  living  and  life-giving  power  which 
came  and  which  comes,  which  never  stops  coming  into  the  world 
with  and  through  Christ."  "It  was  to  enter  hearts,  to  make 
them  pure,  tender,  loving,  to  fill  them  with  sweet  and  undying 
sympathy,  with  charity  and  compassion,  to  charge  them  to  the 
full,  and  make  them  electric  with  the  spirit  of  friendship,  genuine 
friendship,  after  the  order  of  Christ's.  It  was  to  enter  minds,  to 
make  them  radiant  with  glorious  and  divine  truths  of  the  father- 
hood of  God,  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  of  the  cleansing, 
renewing,  sanctifying  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  of  an  inspiring  immortality." 

So,  step  by  step,  in  this  little  volume,  Mr.  Heywood  lays  open, 
with  great  simplicity  and  sweetness  and  power,  the  gospel  which 
he  has  been  preaching  and  living.  It  is  a  comfort  to  read  such  a 
book.  Amid  the  spasmodic  activities  of  the  hour,  which  care  not 
what  they  tear  away  from  us  in  their  intolerance  and  wrath,  it  is 
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a  comfort  to  read  a  book  like  this,  and  to  rest  in  its  calm 
assurance  and  m  its  great  affirmations  of  what  is  holiest  and 
best. 

MATTEB  OF   TBHFBBAJCEKT. 

We  give  in  this  number  of  our  Review  a  very  striking,  and,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  a  truthful  account  of  Mr.  Weiss.  There  was  not  a 
more  brilliant  man  among  us.  He  had  a  rare  faculty  of  drawing 
to  himself  devoted  friends,  and  of  exciting  their  unqualified 
enthusiasm  and  admiration.  There  was  a  wonderful  sweetness  as 
well  as  brightness  in  the  man.  But  of  late  years,  before  the  last 
illness  which  had  long  been  hanging  over  him,  it  has  seemed  to 
us  that  his  genius  was  losing  something  of  its  moral  clearness, 
and  was  glowing  with  an  intermittent,  uncertain,  and  sometimes 
unsatisfactory  light.  In  his  modes  of  expression  and  that  unde- 
fined something  in  the  style  which  indicates  the  quality  of  the 
man,  we  thought  that  we  recognized  more  and  more  a  mixing 
up  of  the  sensuous  and  earthly  with  the  purely  intellectual, 
which  had  once  been  the  distinguishing  feature  in  his  works. 
There  was  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  even  in  the  fire  and 
illumination  of  his  remarkable  countenance,  a  plaintiveness  and 
pathos,  which  were  deepening  from  year  to  year  into  sadness, 
and  which  showed  themselves  sometimes  not  without  bitterness 
and  scorn.  But  the  pathos  was  always  there,  and  seldom  failed 
to  win  our  sympathy  and  compassion,  even  when  it  did  not  secure 
our  assent  to  what  he  might  be  saying. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  Mr.  Weiss,  or  to  add  a 
single  line  to  throw  it«  light  or  shade  on  the  portrait  which  Dr. 
Bartol  has  drawn  so  finely.  But  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
single  remark  which  has  a  wider  application. 

In  the  course  of  his  account,  Dr.  Bartol  says  of  him :  "  Once 
in  my  presence,  receiving  for  some  smart  but  good-humored 
sally  of  his  own  from  a  younger  brother  a  rebuke  or  reprimand 
like  a  blow  in  the  face,  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  quietly, 
with  smooth  and  even  inflection,  remarked:  'May  not  this  be 
matter  of  temperament,  my  friend?'"  We  feel  the  pathos  of 
this  utterance,  and  the  gentleness  also.  We  cannot  tell  from 
how  deep  a  place  in  that  finely  strung  and  most  sensitive  nature 
this  bird-like,  deprecating  cry  may  have  come,  nor  how  sharp 
a  pain  may  have  lain  there  concealed,  if  not  subdued,  by  its 
plaintive  gentleness.    Nor  do  we  know  what  the  remark  was 
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which  called  out  the  rebuke.    But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  present  purpose. 

Temperament  may  make  a  vast  difference  among  men  without 
seriously  affecting  the  character.  It  may  add  greatly  to  the 
varieties  of  light  and  shade  and  coloring  which  give  a  constantly 
changing  freshness  and  zest  to  life.  The  harmonies  of  social 
intercourse  are  promoted  rather  than  disturbed  by  such  a  diversity 
of  tastes.*  Different  temperaments  play  into  one  another,  and 
thus  supply  each  other's  deficiencies,  and  keep  up  the  proper 
equilibrium.  And  even  where  men  of  different  temperamente,  in 
matters  of  taste  only,  clash  unpleasantly  with  one  another,  the 
excuse  may  be  a  valid  one,  though  here  as  everywhere  we  are 
bound  to  bear  in  mind  our  friend's  peculiarities,  and  not  need- 
lessly to  wound  him  through  inattention  to  them.  If  our  tem- 
perament is  an  impulse  and  an  excuse  for  us,  his  temperament 
likewise  is  an  impulse  and  an  excuse  for  him. 

But  there  are  graver  matters  connected  with  this  subject, 
especially  in  these  days  of  excessive  individualism.  We  laugh  at 
the  little  boy  who  claims  exemption  from  needful  rules  of  con- 
duct '^because  he  is  a  pecooliar  child  and  needs  to  be  treated  in  a 
pecooliar  way."  And  yet  we  sometimes  make  just  such  allowances 
to  excuse  or  justify  ourselves  in  matters  which  ought  not  to  be 
excused  or  justified. 

In  judging  others,  we  may  allow  such  considerations  to  awaken 
our  compassion  or  soften  our  feelings  towards  them.  In  the 
pathetic  words  of  Burns :  — 

"  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

Still  we  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  our  moral  judgments  to 
be  perverted  by  any  such  feelings.  Least  of  all  are  we  thus  to 
justify  ourselves  in  doing  wrong.  We  hear  of  a  minister  who 
excuses  himself  for  violating  the  most  sacred  principles  of  moral 
and  domestic  purity  by  the  plea  that  it  is  ^  matter  of  tempera- 
ment." Dallying  with  the  impure  and  enticing  image,  till  his 
whole  nature  is  aglow  with  passion,  he  brings  himself  gradually 
into  the  belief  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  a  foolish  superstition,  and 
that  his  peculiar  temperament  requires  a  peculiar  indulgence. 
Another  man,  as  matter  of  temperament,  has  a  partiality  for 
strong  drink.  He  finds  it  helpful  as  a  stimulant  to  his  intellectual 
faculties.    He  would  see  the  danger  in  another  person,  but  not  in 
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himself.  JBis  is  weaiy.  A  strange  lassitade  has  come  over  him, 
Work  most  be  done.  The  needed  excitement  is  gained.  Grad- 
ually the  habit  is  formed.  Without  the  accustomed  stimulant, 
his  spirits  droop,  he  cannot  write  or  speak  with  his  accustomed 
fervor.  And  so,  as  a  matter  of  temperament,  he  is  led  on,  step 
by  step,  into  an  indulgence  which  lowers  his  standard  of  living, 
dims  his  moral  perceptions,  clouds  at  the  same  time  that  it 
excites  his  intellect,  and  makes  him  a  slave  to  his  lower  appe- 
tites. "May  it  not  be  matter  of  temperament,  my  friend?" 
Undoubtedly  it  is.  But  none  the  less  sorrowful  and  fatal  is  the 
habit  on  that  account.  A  light  and  jocose  way  of  speaking  on 
sacred  themes,  indulged  in  from  an  excessive  love  of  mirth,  but 
for  a  season  with  some  compunctions  of  conscience,  may  at  last 
be  justified  to  one's  self  as  "  matter  of  temperament."  An  so,  to 
the  great  injury  of  our  spiritual  and  moral  natures,  may  we 
justify  ourselves  in  any  habits  of  act  or  speech  which  ought  to 
shock  our  better  sensibilities.  There  is  no  more  subtle  and 
effective  process  of  moral  deterioration.  No,  no.  It  will  not 
do.  This  "  matter  of  temperament "  must  be  watched,  feared, 
guarded  against  as  a  most  insidious  and  dangerous  enemy.  Lord 
B3rron  makes  one  of  his  characters  say, — 

"  For  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself, — 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil." 

But  all  along  the  downward  path,  is  the  habit  of  justifying  one's 
self  by  some  specious  method  of  making  what  is  evil  in  others 
seem  good  in  us, —  we  deceiving  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
ruining  ourselves. 
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THINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


We  have  received  a  package  of  papers  from  England  contain- 
ing the  Woman  Suffrage  Journal  and  other  papers,  and  several 
circulars,  telling  us  of  courses  of  lectures  to  women  at  Leeds,  on 
"  Health,"  "  Nursing,"  "  Cooking,"  etc.,  by  competent  ladies  who 
are  physicians  or  directors  of  various  associations.  We  have  also 
received  a  letter  from  our  friend.  Prof.  Charruaud,  former  editor 
of  La  lAhre  JRecherche.  He  has  sent  us  an  article  in  French  for 
our  JRevieWy  which  will  be  translated  for  a  future  number. 

s 

BBLIGION   IN  FBANCB. 

We  inserted  last  month  in  our  JReview  a  short  letter  from 
Father  Hyacinthe  in  acknowledgment  of  a  copy  of  our  RevieWy 
which  has  been  going  to  him  for  some  years  past  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan  of  the  former  editor,  Rev.  Charles  Lowe, 
who  wished  to  bring  the  Review  into  contact  with  liberal  relig- 
ious leaders  in  Europe.  He  put  a  good  many  of  these  names 
down  on  the  free  list  of  the  Association. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  this  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
retunis  after  many  days.  The  venerable  Tholuck  was  one  of  our 
readers  until  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  when  his  mind 
became  so  much  fatigued  that  he  was  unable  to  read  much. 
Many  other  names  of  such  men  as  Dean  Stanley,  Reville, 
Laboulaye,  etc.,  are  still  on  the  list  of  our  periodical;  and, 
although  we  may  not  often  hear  tidings  from  them,  we  trust  that 
they  find  something  on  our  pages  which  will  command  their  sym- 
pathy. 

Having  brought  the  personality  of  Father  Hyacinthe  before 
our  readers  of  late,  they  may  like  to  know  a  little  of  what  he  is 
doing  just  now.  We  get  an  interesting  report  from  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  English  Independent,  Some  time  ago,  the  P^re 
made  an  application  to  give  a  conference  on  religion  in  Paris. 
Jules  Simon,  then  prime  minister,  refused,  telling  him  he  might 
lecture  on  mprals  or  philosophy,  but  not  on  religion.  The  P^re 
replied  that  he  wanted  to  lecture  on  morals,  but  in  connection 
with  religion, —  religion  being  the  foundation  of  good  morals. 
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The  minister  replied  that  he  could  lecture  on  morals  without 
religion,  and  the  P^re  must  do  the  same. 

Last  April,  Pdre  Hyacinthe  made  another  application  under 
another  ministry.  Permission  was  granted  on  condition  that  not 
a  word  should  be  said  which  would  reflect  on  any  of  the  estab- 
lished churches.  After  the  5th  of  January,  the  P^re  made 
another  application,,  and  was  given  full  liberty  to  say  anything  he 
liked.  An  old  theatre  was  taken  and  fitted  up.  The  entire  cost 
was  about  a  thousand  pounds,  to  which,  one  gentleman  has  largely 
contributed.  There  are  no  pews,  but  the  floor  is  covered  with 
straw-bottom  chairs.  The  ceiling  is  painted  blue  and  decorated 
with  stars.  The  building  will  seat  comfortably  about  six  hun- 
dred people,  but  a  thousand  could  get  into  it.  The  exterior 
bears  a  cross,  and  underneath,  the  words  Eglise  Catholiqite  Galli- 
cane.  Before  opening  the  church,  the  P^re  paid  his  respects  to 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  a  deferential  letter.  The 
P^re  "caught  it,"  as  the  boys  say,  in  his  answer.  The  arch- 
bishop asked  how  he  could  dare  to  write  to  him ;  said  that  he 
looked  upon  him  with  terror  and  compassion ;  could  hardly  take 
his  pen  to  write  to  him ;  that  he  was  excommunicated,  cut  off 
from  the  Church,  and  he  hoped  God  would  grant  him  grace  to 
repair  the  evil  he  had  done.  The  correspondent  says :  "  This  was 
an  admirable  reply  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  Parisians,  for 
whoever  the  archbishop  curses  the  people  are  sure  to  bless." 

The  inaugural  address  took  place  on  a  Sunday  in  February. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  Protestant  clergy,  French  and 
English.  When  the  doors  were  opened  there  was  a  rush,  and 
every  bit  of  space  was  occupied.  The  crowd  was  so  gieat  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  police  to  keep  them  in  order.  The  congrega- 
tion, says  the  correspondent,  consisted  of  well-dressed  men,  some 
of  them  deputies,  senators,  a  few  priests,  and  several  of  the  Slite 
of  Paris.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of  Protestant  ministers 
and  laymen.  The  altar  was  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  cross  of  red  and  yellow  roses,  and  on  the  altar 
were  four  lighted  candles  and  flowers.  Between  the  candles  was 
a  silver  crucifix,  and  behind  the  altar  on  the  wall  was  a  large 
gilded  cross.  When  the  clock  struck  four,  there  was  a  sudden 
hush.  P^re  Hyacinthe  appeared,  wearing  a  cassock  and  a  surplice, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  white  alb,  decorated  with  silver  orna- 
ments. The  P^re  was  escorted  by  a  verger,  and  followed  by  a 
clergyman  of  one  of  the  English  churches,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes. 
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The  P^re  knelt  before  the  altar,  and  Dr.  Forbes  took  the  seat 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him  at  one  end  of  the  commanion 
rail.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackay,  another  English  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  expected  to  sit  on  the  other  side ;  but  he  preferred  to  be 
in  the  congregation  without  his  gown. 

The  service  began  by  the  choir  singing  a  part  of  the  "Messiah." 
Then  P^re  Hyacinthe  stood  with  his  back  to  the  altar  and  said  he 
had  invited  three  bishops  to  be  present,  but  they  were  unable  to 
come,  although  they  wished  to  do  so.  Then  the  P^re  read  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  prayers  and  singing  followed;  and  afterwards 
he  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  told  the  audience  that  he  should 
soon  have  a  colleague,  who  would  perform  mass  in  the  morning, 
in  a  reasonable  way,  without  superstition.  The  P^re,  it  seems, 
believes  in  the  "  Real  Presence,"  but  not  in  transubstantiation. 
The  mass,  with  him,  says  our  writer,  will  be  more  the  "  Holy  Com- 
munion "  than  anything  else,  and  will  be  celebrated  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  High  Church.  The  P^re  said  he  should 
be  ready  to  see  any  one  on  certain  days,  when  he  niight  be  found 
in  one  of  the  rooms  connected  with  the  church.  He  then  began 
to  tell  the  people  the  nature  of  his  work,  which  had  been  mis- 
understood and  maligned.  It  was  not  a  foreign  church  he  was 
seeking  to  establish,  nor  a  Protestant  church,  nor  a  new  church 
even.  He  wanted  to  restore  the  true  Gallican  Church.  He  then 
told  the  people  by  what  authority  he  began  his  work.  He  began 
it  because  he  had  been  consecrated  a  priest,  and  once  a  priest  he 
was  always  a  priest.  He  had  vowed  to  live  to  God,  and  was 
bound  to  do  Gk)d's  work  according  to  his  conscience.  He  also 
had  authority  from  the  people,  for  they  had  desired  him  to  under- 
take this  work;  and  he  had  direct  authority  from  God  himself  to 
guide  men  and  console  the  afflicted.  He  quoted  M.  de  Pressens^ 
as  saying  that  Protestantism  would  never  draw  the  French 
people,  but  the  reform  must  be  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Many 
priests  of  distinction  show  their  sympathy  for  Father  Hyacinthe, 
in  spite  of  the  archbishop's  protestations.  The  archbishop  has 
lately  called  his  clergy  together  to  consult  about  the  propriety  of 
requiring  assent  to  papal  infallibility,  there  are  so  many  French 
Catholics  now  who  are  hostile  to  this  doctrine.  P^re  Hyacinthe's 
church  will  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Our  French  journal  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  conse- 
cration of  two  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry,  by  M.  Sabatier, 
Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  at  Paris.    **  These 
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two  candidates,"  says  the  writer,  "  are  of  the  tendency  which  one 
calls  the  juste^mUxeu,  They  are  more  or  less  supernaturalists,  but 
they  will  not  agree  to  the  dogmatic,  but  only  the  moral,  authority 
of  the  Church  Synod."  The  invitation  appears  to  have  been  given 
out  to  representatives  of  both  wings  of  the  Church,  but  the  extreme 
orthodox  at  Montauban  made  excuses  for  not  appearing.  Some  of 
them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  consecration  was  "a  scandal 
to  the  Church." 

So  the  contest  goes  on.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  it  be  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  we  have  reported  above,  or  the  Protest- 
ant. Some  men  live  on  dogmas,  and  other  men  can  only  feed  on 
truths,  especially  those  self-evident  truths  which  are  the  property 
of  all  sincere  and  large  souls  of  whatever  church.  If  our  so-called 
liberal  friends  in  the  French  Protestant  Church  should  throw  in 
their  cause  with  these  men  of  the  jtcste-miiieuy  of  which  the 
writer  speaks,  instead  of  intrenching  themselves  so  squarely  on 
the  rock  of  rationalism,  or  realism  we  might  say,  there  would  be  a 
chance  that  they  would  carry  the  Protestant  Church.  Our  corre- 
spondent seems  to  have  this  sympathy  for  the  two  candidates,  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  sermon,  depicts  the  emotion  of  the  audience, 
the  beauty  of  the  music,  and  congratulates  himself  upon  the  col- 
lection at  the  end  for  the  pastoral  vocation,  in  the  same  way  that 
one  of  our  newspaper  correspondents.  East  or  West,  would 
describe  a  good  edifying  meeting  among  us.  Twenty  divinity 
students  were  present  from  the  school  of  Montauban.  Half  of 
them  stayed  over  night,  and  had  a  conference  with  M.  Sabatier, 
the  professor  of  the  school  at  Paris,  and  at  their  supper  offered  to 
him  a  very  complimentary  and  charming  toast. 

FBOM  INDIA. 

We  have  received  a  letter  and  some  pamphlets  and  cuttings 
from  our  missionary,  Mr.  Dall,  in  India.  He  sends  us  one  of  his 
little  tracts,  which  he  publishes  now  and  then  and  circulates 
among  the  Hindoos.  This  one  is  a  lecture  on  "Immortality," 
given  before  the  Patna  College  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj.  It  is 
written  in  his  usual  graphic  style,  full  of  earnest  faith,  and 
embellished  with  allusions  to  Indian  oracles,  customs,  and  philoso- 
phies which  show  his  familiarity  with  the  land  he  lives  in,  and 
bring  his  arguments  closer  to  the  native  ear. 

We  can  fancy  that  these  little  pamphlets  must  come  before  the 
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Hindoo  reader  with  peculiar  freshness,  in  contrast  with  the  more 
dogmatic  statements  of  other  Christian  teachers  in  India, 
although  we  have  no  doubt  all  are  doing  a  good  work  in  their 
own  way. 

Mr.  Dall  sends  us  a  cutting  from  an  annual  address  given  by 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  in  the  Town  Hall,  before  an  audience  of 
two  thousand  persons.  We  had  thought  of  making  some  extracts 
from  it,  but  we  really  should  not  know  where  to  begin.  It  might 
be  called  one  long  effervescence  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
seems  to  be  the  harangue  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  misunder- 
stood, and  goes  through  every  labyrinth  of  human  exjjerience  and 
emotion  to  show  what  he  himself  is  and  what  he  believes. 
When  he  gets  through  we  have  the  impression  of  a  sincere  man, 
a  great  part  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  high  nervous  pressure,  who 
is  really  often  lifted  up  to  heaven  with  his  spiritual  experiences, 
but  has  not  those  stable  qualities  which  fit  him  to  be  a  great  • 
religious  leader.  Perhaps  his  tumultuous  nature  pleases  the 
intellectual  Hindoo,  being  a  kind  of  offset  to  that  quiescent 
element  in  the  East  Indian  which  is  akin  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Turk  and  other  Asiatics,  who  say  devoutly  and  with  unction, 
"  God  is  great,"  and  let  him  take  care  of  the  world  without  troub- 
ling their  repose. 

He  begins  by  asking  the  question,  "Am  I  an  inspired  prophet?" 
This  seems  to  be  his  text,  and  it  somewhat  repels  us,  as  we  had 
hoped  he  would  occupy  himself  with  great  truths  rather  than 
with  himself.  He  has  this  excuse  perhaps,  like  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
who  rent  their  clothes  when  the  ignorant  crowd  wanted  to  worship 
them.  "  We  are  men  of  like  passions  as  ye  are,"  the  apostles  said. 
It  did  not  take  the  apostles  so  long,  however  —  not  a  whole  dis- 
course— to  say  this.  Mr.  Sen  has,  it  may  be,  another  excuse.  There 
is,  possibly,  in  India,  among  the  unthinking  and  emotional  class,  a 
tendency  to  follow  him  as  a  prophet  as  the  fanatical  Arabians 
hung  upon  Mohammed.  This  class,  perhaps,  begets  another- 
class  more  rational,  who  condemn  this  extravagant  feeling,  and 
make  injurious  reflections  upon  the  leader,  who  may  not  be 
responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Sen  disclaimed  any  perfection  on  his  part,  called  himself  a 
sinner,  saying  that  there  "  was  iniquity  in  his  very  bones."  He 
says  he  is  not  a  prophet,  but  declares  that  he  is  a  "  singular  man." 
His  singularity  began  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  first  fell 
down  at  the  feet  of  John  the  Baptist.    He  was  pleased  with  his 
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r^ment  of  caraePs  hair  and  bis  meat  of  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
Then  he  saw  Jesus,  and  gave  his  heart  to  him.  Then  came  to 
him  the  strong,  the  valiant  and  noble  Apostle  Paul.  This  was 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage.  St.  Paul  said  to  him,  "  Let  them 
that  have  wives  be  as  they  that  had  none."  So  his  "  honey-moon 
was  spent  in  austerities  to  God." 

We  fancy  the  young  wife  would  not  be  any  more  likely  to 
embrace  his  religion  after  such  conduct  as  this.  We  may  say  in 
excuse  for  him  that  this  may  have  been  a  mere  conventional  mar- 
riage arranged  for  him  by  his  parents,  and  if  he  avoided  the 
course  of  the  French  husband  of  gay  society,  who  goes  to  his 
mistresses  and  the  gaming  table,  and  simply  hurts  himself  in  soli- 
tude with  hair  shirts  and  cords,  we  must  not  censure  him  harshly, 
although  we  may  not  respect  his  judgment,  or  suppose  that  his 
wife  could  be  very  enthusiastic  about  his  devotions.  He  cried  to 
heaven,  he  says,  to  save  him  from  a  worldly  life.  He  thought  it 
wicked  to  smile.  Did  not  smile  once  in  many  months.  Prayer 
at  length  relieved  him.  Jesus  wiped  off  the  tears  from  his 
cheeks.  At  his  feet  all  came  right.  Joys  of  heaven  took  the 
place  of  worldly  sorrow.  From  that  time  his  days  were  bright, 
his  nights  were  full  of  serenity  and  peace.  He  needed  no  the- 
ology. Some  seemed  to  think  he  was  wise, —  they  were  mistaken ; 
rich, — they  were  mistaken.  But  his  cottage  was  full  of  good, 
and  he  was  forever  with  the  Lord. 

Could  he  be  wise,  a  man  who  scarcely  read  two  books  in  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days?  But  his  faith  was  higher  wisdom 
than  Hamilton  or  John  Stuart  Mill  could  utter. 

Mr.  Sen  then  goes  on  to  answer  the  question,  Is  he  a  pantheist? 
Yes,  he  is ;  but  without  the  creed.  He  sees  God  in  everything. 
Perish  his  eyes,  if  they  cannot  see  God  in  his  house  I  Must  he  go 
to  the  bank,  or  will  his  family  starve  ?  Infidel  ?  No.  Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Is  he  a  positivist?  Yes.  He  accepts 
nothing  short  of  demonstration.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Is  he  a 
mystic?  Yes.  He  will  never  accept  anything  as  true  because  it 
is  written  in  a  book.  What  are  all  the  treasures  of  history  com- 
pared with  the  heavenly  visions  of  mysticism?  He  welcomed 
Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley.  He  was  an  Englishman  and  yet 
essentially  an  Asiatic.  Yet  he  never  ran  backward  to  the  Yedas. 
His  church  was  an  American  church.  Let  him  and  his  go  to 
work,  be  as  busy  bees,  and  not  go  to  sleep  in  broad  day.    But,  oh  I 
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let  not  America  —  land  of  cunning  inventions  —  take  away  his 
soul.  Let  his  enemies  among  the  brethren  calumniate  him  in  the 
Calcutta  newspapers.  Their  lives  were  better  than  their  words. 
They  were  preaching  his  cause.  He  was  a  theist,  but  he  had 
never  spoken  anything  contrary  to  Christianity, — the  Christianity 
of  Christ.  He  had  done  his  best.  If  he  had  failed,  the  Lord 
God  was  to  blame.  Here  was  his  miserable  self  and  his  other 
truer  self.  They  had  received  him,  and  it  was  too  late  now  to 
banish  him.  They  could  not  do  it.  He  lived  for  India.  God 
give  him  India  or  death,  and  keep  him  true  to  his  heavenly  com- 
mission ! 

Mr.  Sen  then  closed  with  a  prayer  of  self-consecration. 

For  two  hours,  this  "  singular  man,"  as  he  calls  himself,  held 
the  unflagging  attention  of  the  audience.  We  have  only  at- 
tempted to  furnish  a  running  impression  of  his  address,  in  order 
to  give  a  picture  of  him  to  the  reader.  Even  if  we  had  space  to 
quote  the  whole  of  it,  as  so  ably  repoi*ted  by  Mr.  Dall,  we  should 
hesitate  to  do  so,  fearing  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader  would 
reluct,  and  cast  it  aside  as  too  spasmodic  for  any  reasonable 
person  to  read. 

We  must,  however,  take  into  account  the  country  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  ^  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  When  we  compare  these  utter- 
ances with  the  melodramatic,  florid  appeals  to  the  people  in 
French  or  Italian  pulpits  during  passion  week,  we  see  the  differ- 
ence. Nothing  is  got  up.  Everything  comes  from  the  speaker 
at  white-heat.  He  dwells  upon  himself,  it  is  true,  but  not  in 
vanity, —  no  more  than  Jesus  is  charged  by  his  critics  with  doing 
in  the  Gospel  of  John.  All  religious  souls  blend  their  own.  per- 
sonality with  their  work.  The  spread  of  religion  is  a  personal 
act.  It  is  not  the  mere  inculcation  of  truths,  but  the  imparting 
of  spiritual  life  from  one  to  the  other,  the  breathing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  true  apostolic  succession  of  grace,  faintly  and  dimly 
revealed  to  the  primitive  man  or  early  sage,  but  welling  forth 
abundantly  in  the  divinest  son  Jesus,  and  spreading  abroad 
among  his  disciples  and  all  men.  We  can  imagine  the  effect 
this  discourse  must  have  had  upon  the  sensitive  Oriental  audi- 
ence. 

Our  feeling  about  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen  is  this :  He  is  a  man  of 
great  sincerity  of  purpose,  a  highly-endowed  religious  nature,  wide 
culture,  a  catholic  spirit,  and  an  impressional  temperament  that 
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easily  infects  the  East-Indian  hearer  with  its  own  enthnsiasm. 
He  has  also  a  practical  vein  in  him,  as  we  see  from  what  he  con- 
tinually says  about  work;  and  we  know  from  what  Miss  Collet 
tells  us  in  her  pamphlet  about  the  Brahmo-Somaj  that  all  these 
societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  given  to  good  works 
of  philanthropy.  But  he  seems  to  have  a  want  of  balance  which 
often  goes  with  such  emotional  natures.  He  has  encouraged 
monkish  austerities,  and  the  seclusion  from  the  world  of  his  devo- 
tees for  a  season,  and  probably  in  this  way  irritated  the  Anglo- 
Indian  mind.  He  has  also  offended  the  Brahmos  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  at  an  early  age  into  an  old-fashioned  Hindoo 
family  of  blue  blood,  with  all  the  most  objectionable  attendant 
features  of  such  occasions.  He  is  also  accused  of  going  over  to 
Christianity  by  some,  and  of  setting  himself  up  for  a  prophet  by 
others.  Between  them  all,  he  must  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it. 
He  is  evidently  too  all-sided  to  satisfy  anybody.  This  all-sided- 
ness  would  not  harm  him  probably,  if  he  were  a  little  more 
judicious.  If,  instead  of  pouring  upon  his  hearers  all  the  varying, 
emotions  of  his  nature  at  once,  he  were  to  strike  for  a  few  things, 
he  would  show  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  religious  leader. 
As  it  is,  he  is  certainly  a  great  inspirer;  and  if  his  sun  is  just  now 
under  a  cloud,  we  believe  that  India  will  sometime  fully  recog- 
nize what  he  has  done  for  her. 

Martha  P.  Lowe. 
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We  congratulate  the  editors  and  readers  of  this  Heview  on  the 
opportunity  which  this  number  presents  for  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  admirable  article  of  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody  on  the  "  New 
Theology."  Mr.  Peabody's  paper  is  distinguished  for  the  breadth 
of  its  view,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  various  forces  which 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  new  theology  have  been 
detected  and  characterized.  Family  genealogies  are  not  always 
easy  to  construct  and  establish;  and  it  is  sometimes  still  more 
difficult  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  a  set  of  ideas  which  show  con- 
siderable variety  of  hue  and  feature,  but  which  are  grouped 
under  a  common  name,  such  as  the  new  ethics  or  the  new 
theology.  Objection  may  be  made  that  Mr.  Peabody  has  some- 
times stopped  with  the  parent  of  a  theological  movement  when  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  introduce  us  to  its  grandparent.  Kant, 
for  instance,  is  recognized  as  the  father  of  modern  German  phi- 
losophy. But  the  new  philosophy  had  an  English  grandfather ; 
for  Kant  received  his  impulse  from  Hume.  Yet  Kant's  contribu- 
tion was  so  independently  fruitful  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
seek  his  intellectual  ancestry  to  explain  it.  Perhaps  sufficient 
influence  may  not  be  ascribed  in  the  paper  to  the  early  and  inde- 
pendent English  contribution  to  the  new  theology.  Yet  we 
think  all  must  generally  agree  with  Mr.  Peabody  when  he  says 
that,  "The  new  theology  is  a  child  of  almost  pure  German 
blood." 

As  furnishing  another  view  of  the  same  subject,  we  present  a 
full  and  free  abstract  of  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  Gustav  Frank,  of 
Vienna,  in  the  Zeitachrift  fUr   WissenschafUiche  ITieologie, 

Dr.  Frank's  sketch  is  limited  wholly  to  the  German  movement. 
He  devotes  more  space  to  the  influence  of  philosophy  upon  the- 
ology than  does  Mr.  Peabody;  but  both  agree  with  Zeller  in 
according  to  Schleiermacher  the  same  place  in  relation  to  the 
new  theology  that  Kant  occupied  in  relation  to  the  new  philoso- 
phy. To  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  our  space,  we  have  dis- 
pensed, in  the  abstract  which  follows,  with  some  of  the  amplifica- 
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tions  and  parenthetical  matter  contained  in  the  original,  but  have 
closely  preserved  the  connection  of  thought. 

The  inheritance  which  theology  received  from  the  last  century  was 
rationalism,  which,  after  the  retreat  of  the  last  combatant  for  evangelical 
Zion,  rejoiced  in  almost  undisputed  sway,  and  for  the  first  time  forced 
itself  into  general  consciousness.  Its  followers  felt  themselves  in  the 
ideal  condition  of  the  Church,  Never,  they  thought,  had  Christ  been  so 
truly  and  worthily  honored  as  then.  And  when  the  apostles  of  unbelief 
wished  to  exalt  natural  religion  to  the  throne  and  bury  theology  as  a 
corpse,  it  was  the  rationalists  who  stood  up  for  Christianity  i9\\h  the 
cheerful  conviction  that  it  corresponded  perfectly  to  pure,  simple  season.  , 
Nevertheless,  the  hour  of  rationalism  had  come.  It  had  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  or  Bouterwek,  while  the  "  sound 
understanding"  of  Weimar  would  consort  with  the  "pure  reason"  of 
Eonigsberg.  Yet  in  the  depths  of  Kant's  speculations  the  enemy  of 
rationalism  was  slumbering. 

From  the  throne  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  Marheineke  had  preached 
its  funeral  sermon,  describing  it  as  that  which  thinks  it  believes  and 
believes  it  thinks ;  which  in  its  endless  inanity  turns  itself  about  on  the 
heel  of  its  abstractions,  always  on  the  same  point  and  never  going  beyond 
the  '<  categorical  imperative."  While  philosophy,  he  said,  points  out 
scientifically  that  in  Christianity  the  absolute  idea  is  revealed,  rational- 
ism is  satisfied  in  finding  the  dry  abstractions  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  earlier  metaphysics;  and  where  it  does  not  find  them, 
bends  and  deforms  Christianity  to  suit  its  purpose. 

In  theological  fields,  also,  the  longer  its  reign  the  more  sharply  was  it 
criticised.  At  first  it  was  only  a  strife  between  different  schools.  But 
the  contest  was  soon  to  be  fought  in  the  earnestness  of  life.  The 
Hannsischen  theses  introduced  this  phase  with  a  flood  of  ink.  When, 
after  the  Leipzig  disputation,  it  was  expected  that  the  rationalists  would 
voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  Church,  and  in  the  Halle  conflict  it  was 
moved  that  they  should  be  involuntarily  removed  from  their  clerical  posi- 
tions, then  rationalism  felt  compelled  to  take  the  defensive  in  behalf  of 
its  own  honor,  and  to  prove  its  Christianity  and  its  right  to  exist  in  the 
Church. 

Its  destiny  was  fulfilled  in  Hase's  conflict  with  the  patriarch  of 
rationalism  in  Weimar.  It  was  the  higher  aspect  of  theology  itself  in 
Hase,  who  exercised  then  a  far-reaching  influence  over  the  academical 
youth  of  Germany,  which  was  opposed  to  rationalism.  He  felt  obliged  to 
present  the  need  of  the  historical  sense,  of  religious  feeling,  and  of  sci- 
entific strength.  All  three  indictments  reached  the  heart.  Rationalism, 
it  appeared,  had  exalted  the  sound  understanding  of  the  ages  as  the  rule 
of  the  religious  life.  It  had  set  up  rational  Christianity  in  place  of  the 
historic ;   that  Christianity  might  be  divested  of  its  individuality  it  had 
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perverted  the  history. . . .  After  this  arraignmeHt  common  rationalism 
went  out  of  fashion.  It  became  a  departed  spirit  in  the  domain  of  science, 
—  a  rustic  rationalism  which  only  prolonged  its  existence  in  the  lower 
strata  of  society.  Rohr,  however,  stood  a  long  time,  quietly  smiling  and 
confident  of  victory,  upon  the  ruins  of  his  system,  which  he  would  not 
recognize  as  ruined. 

A  third  reaction  against  the  volatility  of  rationalism  was  prepared  by  the 
current  history  of  the  world  itself.  Foreign  oppression  had  become  wide- 
spread ;  had  degraded  the  noble,  made  poor  the  rich ;  had  delivered  youth 
to  the  sword,  and  old  age  to  sorrow.  The  subjuga'ed  sought  consolation 
but  found  it  not  in  cold  moral  imperatives,  in  the  sober  understanding. 
In  a  great  and  heroic  struggle  the  yoke  was  broken ;  the  highest  earthly 
power  was  cut  down  as  the  flower  of  the  field ;  its  lofty  splendor  was 
brought  to  the  earth.  Under  the  brazen  step  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  the 
people  trembled.  The  heart  was  shaken  by  the  thunder  voices  of  the 
world's  history,  whose  features  the  finger  of  God  had  so  powerfully 
formed.  An  indescribable  feeling  of  religious  elevation  Went  through 
Grermany.  With  hymns  of  praise  and  tears  of  gratitude  they  sought  the 
Father  above.  "God  hath  done  this"  was  the  universal  watchword. 
"  The  Lord  hath  overthrown  the  horse  and  his  rider."  . . .  Then  came  the 
jubilee-celebration  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  it  awakened  memories 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Under  such  impressions  as  these, 
through  pain  and  through  the  joy  of  conquest,  the  theology  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  born.    Its  characteristic  is  a  tendency  to  the  positive. 

From  the  ruins  of  rationalism  grew  at  first  that  receptive  theology 
called  originally,  by  its  opponents,  mysticism,  but  since  1830  known  as 
pietism.  Rationalism  had  already  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  or- 
thodox school,  in  the  form  of  supernaturalism.  But  this  modem  super- 
naturalism  with  its  emotion,  its  anxiety,  its  love  for  capitulation  and 
compacts,  with  its  search  for  external  historical  proofs,  could  not  satisfy 
a  time  which  sought  its  resting-point  not  in  the  superficial  proofs  of 
the  understanding,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power. 
"  How  much  stronger,"  says  one  who  wrote  in  1883,  "  sound  the  voices 
which  are  raised  now  for  faith,  how  much  more  active  is  the  spiritual 
movement,  how  much  deeper  and  more  vital  is  the  witness  of  all  experi- 
mental truth !  It  is  like  new  wine."  . .  .  Although  this  new  direction, 
placing  religion,  as  it  did,  outside  of  mere  reason,  instead  of  confining  it 
within  it,  felt  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  rationalism,  yet  it  was  in  its 
beginning  much  less  orthodoxy  than  pietism.  It  left  creeds  almost 
entirely  untouched.  "Tholuck  permitted  all  opinions  expression  in  his 
magazine  which  started  from  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  an  infallible 
master.  Olshausen,  with  belief  in  the  miracles,  made  wide  use  of  his 
Christian  freedom.  And  among  the  first  contributors  to  the  Evangel- 
ischen  Kirchenzeitung  were  those  who  could  not  refrain  from  finding 
myths  in  the  Old  and  even  in  the  New  Testament    But  as  it^Ues  in  the 
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nature  of  a  spiritual  movement  to  individualize  itself,  and  to  proceed 
from  the  indeterminate  and  general  to  that  -which  is  particular,  so  the 
Glaubige  TheologiCy  compelled  through  political  reactions  and  invading 
negations,  began  to  strive  for  a  firmer  ecclesiastical  form.  At  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  the  creed  became  the  centre  around  which  it  moved.  The 
pietistic  belief  received  a  conventional  accent  which  became  converted 
into  pietistic  orthodoxy.  The  leadership  of  the  flock  went  out  of  the 
hands  of  Tholuck  into  the  hands  of  Hengstenberg,  always  eager  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  fold  of  the  Lord.  Whole  faculties  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  new  confessionalism,  and  all  the  helps  of  the  latest  science 
were  employed  to  make  it  evident  to  the  modem  consciousness. .  . .  But 
scarcely  had  the  GlaUbige  Theologie  entered  the  conventional  ciurent  before 
the  dark  side  of  confessionalism  was  brought  to  light.  Its  early  zeal 
abated,  and  with  it  came  factions,  parties,  animosities,  in  once  friendly 
circles. 

Orthodoxy  then  found  a  powerful  ally  in  the  new  philosophy.  How 
was  this  philosophy  related  to  Christianity  ?  Its  forefather  was  Kant. 
Even  with  him  an  approximation  to  the  positive  is  evident  in  the 
endeavor  to  find  an  analogue  for  Christian  doctrine,  (which  through  his 
elucidation  appeared  to  be  put  aside)  in  a  religion  which  could  alone  be 
legitimated  through  the  reason.  He  recognizes  a  radical  Evil,  a  Son  of 
God,  Kedemption,  the  New  Birth,  and  the  Invisible  Church.  For  this 
reason  pious  men  saw  in  Immanuel  Kant  a  philosophical  Moses,  a  school- 
master to  lead  them  to  Christ,  a  theologian  who  should  become  an 
Inunanuel  indeed.  Fichte,  although  fallen  under  the  6ondemnation  of 
atheism,  had  not  thought  his  philosophy  to  be  in  conflict  with  his  original 
conception  of  Christianity.  "Christianity  is  the  wisdom  of  life;  our 
philosophy  should  only  be  the  theory  of  the  wisdom  of  life."  He  was 
more  positive  in  his  Berlin  period,  since  he  embraced  a  philosophical 
mysticism  which  recognized  the  Johannine  Grospel  as  the  purest  witness 
of  Christianity.  He  even  wished  to  enter  the  service  as  a  chaplain,  offer- 
ing to  preach  real  Christianity  and  the  Bible. 

Still  more  ingeniously  and  lovingly  did  Schelling  seek  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Philosophy  to  him  is  the  true  organ  of  theology  as  science. 
She  joins  religion  and  science  in  holy  harmony;  she  recognizes  immedi- 
ately the  divinity  of  Christianity.  Christianity  free  from  its  exoteric 
veil  is  fulfilled,  according  to  his  speculative  ingenuity,  in  the  idea  of  the 
Trinity.  The  eternal  Son  of  Grod,  bom  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  is 
the  Finite  as  it  is  in  the  conception  of  God,  who  appears  as  a  suffering 
God  subordinated  to  the  decrees  of  time ;  and  in  the  acme  of  his  appear- 
ance in  Christ  closes  the  world  of  finitude,  and  opens  that  of  infinitude, 
or  the  world  of  spirit. 

Finally,  Hegel  had  declared  the  content  of  religion  and  philosophy  to 
be  identical.  The  subject  of  both  is  the  eternal  truth  in  its  objectivity. 
The  difference  is  only  in  form.  ...  In  Christianity,  he  said,  God  truly 
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became  man.  Grod  became  a  son ;  that  is,  he  distinguished  himself  from 
himself.  Through  the  incarnation  of  God,  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
finite  and  infinite  spirit  of  humanity  has  come  into  consciousness.  His 
death  proves  that  he  was  God  who,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  human 
nature.  Grod  b  dead ;  that  is,  the  negation  is  in  God  himself.  After 
death,  follows  the  death  of  the  dead;  after  the  negation,  follows  the 
negation  of  the  negation.  As  with  the  incarnation,  so  Hegel  translated 
the  other  church  dogmas  from  the  language  of  ordinary  men  into  that  of 
the  gods.  Under  his  hand,  philosophy  became  orthodox  and  devoutly 
Lutheran.  The  peace  between  knowledge  and  faith,  between  philosophy 
and  Christianity,  appeared  to  be  won.  This  beautiful  dream  was  dis- 
pelled with  an  unsparing  hand  by  David  Strauss.  The  identity  of  the 
content  of  religion  and  philosophy,  as  maintained  by  Hegel,  he  showed  to 
be  but  empty  words.  In  theology,  the  sun  moves  around  the  earth, — 
the  absolute  around  humanity ;  in  philosophy,  the  earth  turns  around  the 
sun.  Strauss  proclaimed  as  Hegel's  true  philosophy  a  pantheism,  the 
reabsorption  of  the  beyond  in  the  speculative  hither ;  the  conception  of 
eternity  in  time.  Thus  the  rationalism  driven  out  by  Hegel  came  back 
again  with  seven  evil  spirits  stronger  than  before.  The  bound  Samson 
broke  his  cords.  Faith  or  knowledge  was  again  the  battle  Shibboleth. 
Strauss  precipitated  the  division  of  the  Hegelian  school.  The  right  and 
left  wings  plunged  into  dissensions,  like  the  satraps  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  But  the  negation  did  not  stand  still  with  Strauss.  The 
Dantons  and  Marats  followed  the  Mirabeau ;  the  half  was  followed  by 
the  whole.  Pantheism  was  more  crudely  preached ;  it  degenerated  into 
anthropotheism  and  materialism.  Jacobi*s  prediction  was  fulfilled  again, 
that  all  consistent  philosophy  ended  in  nihilism.  In  this  distress,  which 
the  fanaticism  and  arrogance  of  a  school  of  empty  ideas  had  brought 
about,  the  aged  Schelling  again  took  up  the  philosophical  sceptre. 
He  thought  himself  able  once  more  to  control  the  philosophical  current, 
and  to  lead  science  from  its  confusion  into  an  ark  of  safety.  He  hoped 
to  accomplish  as  much  for  theology  through  a  positive  philosophy  as  he 
did  in  the  days  of  his  youth  for  natural  science  through  natural  philoso- 
phy. But  the  spirits  which  he  conjured  would  no  longer  obey  the  old 
master. 

The  Protestant  theology  needed  a  reformer  from  within.  It  found  him 
in  the  gifted  Schleiermacher,  a  religious  genius  and  an  original  thinker 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  Schleiermacher  stands  in  the  same  position 
with  reference  to  the  new  theology  as  Kant  does  to  the  new  philosophy. 
Kant  explored  the  source  of  knowledge  in  man ;  Schleiermacher  explored 
the  source  of  religion,  and  removed  the  obstructions  from  the  spring. 
Kant  gave  to  philosophy  its  subjective  direction ;  Schleiermacher  did  the 
same  for  theology.  Dogma,  he  showed,  does  not  determine  religion ;  but 
religion  dogma.  With  Schleiermacher,  as  with  Kant,  the  sphere  of 
knowledge  in  the  domain  of  the  antinomies  is  limited;  the  boondaiy  of 
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experience  is  the  boundary  of  knowledge ;  but  at  this  boundary  the  rich 
life  of  religion  b^^s.  Finally,  as  Kant  had  overcome  the  idealism  and 
realism  of  dogmatic  philosophy,  so  Schleiermacher  subjected  rationalism 
and  supernaturalism  to  theology.  Schleiermacher  had  fulfilled  what 
Lessing  prophesied,  what  Herder  sought  after ;  he  had  raised  theology  to 
the  aristocratic  height  of  the  contemporaneous  philosophy,  and  estab- 
lished also  its  piety. 

Strauss  and  Hengstenberg  vied  with  each  other  in  condemning  Schlei- 
ermacher*s  theology.  But  if  Strauss  could  not  conceive  of  the  ideal  and 
historical  Christ  as  one,  could  not  think  the  idea  to  be  realized  in  one 
historical  personality,  that  is  less  a  proof  of  the  unrecdity  of  Schleier- 
macher's  Christ  than  of  the  narrowness  of  the  historical  stand-point, 
which  constantly  suffers  the  ideal  to  fly  before  the  reality  and  the  reality 
before  the  ideal.  Schleiermacher  did  not  found  a  school  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  that  word.  His  stand-point  is  the  result  of  such  marked  individ- 
uality, his  DogmcUik  is  such  an  artistic  work  of  genius,  that  they  could  not 
serve  as  the  rule  of  a  dogmatic  school.  But  there  has  been  almost  no 
theological  instruction  since  his  time  in  which  he  has  not  exercised  a 
stimulating  and  fruitful  influence ;  almost  no  important  theologian  who 
has  not  been  helped  by  him  above  all  others.  The  whole  centre  of  the- 
ology gravitates  towards  Schleiermacher. 

Orthodoxy,  Hegelianism,  and  Schleiermacher  form  the  ground-types  of 
the  theology  of  our  century  which,  in  part  divided  and  in  part  absorbed, 
■appear  in  the  theology  of  the  present.  The  critical  school  of  Baur  is  an 
important  offshoot  of  Hegel,  which,  with  remarkable  acuteness  and  power 
of  combination,  sought  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  early  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Others  have  united  Hegelian  and  Schleiermachian  tendencies,  as  Rothe ; 
others  again  have  brought  together  the  whole  rich  culture  of  the  times,  as 
the  genial  master  of  church  history,  Hase.  The  richly  flowing  sources  of 
modem  lingu&l  research  have  also  irrigated  theology  :  the  Hebrew  philol- 
ogy has  been  placed  on  a  new  basis ;  the  time  of  club-law  in  exegesis  has 
come  to  an  end ;  and  the  treasures  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  literature  are 
now  extolled. 

A  generation  ago,  theology  was  the  most  illustrious  science.  To  no 
other  branch  of  learning,  not  even  natural  science  itself,  did  so  many 
clever  and  able  men  devote  themselves  as  to  it.  The  times  are  changed. 
But  let  not  our  courage  abate.  The  strands  of  history  cannot  and  will 
not  separate.  Christianity  will  not  go  with  barbarism  and  science  with 
unbelief.  Christianity  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  God 
in  the  destiny  of  nations  and  of  individuals.  In  countless  monuments 
of  the  spirit,  in  holy  memorials  of  piety,  in  lofty  cathedrals,  it  has  sur- 
vived the  centuries.  As  the  highest  element  and  force  of  history,  it 
will  with  certainty  find  in  all  the  future  its  servants  and  witnesses, 
who,  as  illumined  teachers,  may  reveal  its  depths,  as  inspired  prof^ets 
14 
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may  declare  its  glories.    In  this  hope,  let  us  freely  and  joyfully  pursue 
our  work  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Journal  is  very  indignant  with  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  its  October  article  entitled,  "  Is  the  Church 
of  England  Protestant?"  It  thinks  "the  evident  intention  of  the 
writer  is  to  write  a  history  of  the  great  'Anglican  Church,'  in 
convenient  oblivion  of  that  historical  continuity  in  virtue  of 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Low  Church  'Ninety-eighth 
Bishop  of  Rochester,'  though  reformed,  *  she  is  catholic,  and  dates 
her  biith  not  from  Henry  VIII.,  but  from  a  pure  mother  in  a 
far  back  time.'"  The  article  defends  the  Church  of  England, 
especially  the  High  Church,  from  the  charge  of  being  papal  on 
the  one  hand,  while  it  is  equally  careful  to  distinguish  it  from 
non-conformist  Protestantism  on  the  other  hand.  It  quotes 
approvingly  this  passage  from  Dr.  F.  C.  Ewer's  Catholicity  in 
its  delation  to  Protestantism  and  Romanism: — 

The  movement  of  1833  is  but  a  resurrection  of  the  movement  of  A.D. 
33.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  thinking  world  rejected  that  adulter- 
ated presentment  of  Christianity  known  as  Romanism,  because  it  was 
tyranny.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  thinking  world  has  rejected  that 
other  adulterated  presentment  of  Christianity  known  as  Protestantism, 
because  it  is  utter  anarchy.  Is  it  not  possible  that  ancient  Catholicity, 
which  is  neither  Roman  nor  Protestant,  and  which  once  conquered  the 
world  in  less  than  four  centuries,  should,  now  that  it  has  aroused  from 
its  long  obscurity,  regain  that  world  again  which  Romanism  and  Protest- 
antism have  between  them  lost? 

The  Church  Journal  adds :  "  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  such 
Protestantism  in  England  as  is  not  a  mere  popular  alias  for  Angli- 
canism, is  becoming  daily  less  of  a  religion  and  more  of  a  mere 
negation  of  all  positive  faith. . . .  And  we  see  no  wisdom,  even  on 
the  most  earthly  and  prudential  grounds,  in  giving  more  promi- 
nence to  such  a  disintegrating  factor  of  religious  decay."  An 
article  on  the  "  Titles  of  the  Psalms "  maintains  the  authority  of 
these  titles  to  be  regarded  as  integral  pai-ts  of  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  though  the  writer  sorrowfully  admits  that  "  modem 
English  commentators,  following,  as  usual,  the  lead  of  the  Ger- 
mans," are  opposed  to  this  view. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  entitled,  "  How  can  Cathedrals 
best  Further  the  Culture  of  Church  Music?"  and  the  answer  is,  by 
presenting  to  the  world  the  highest  type  of  cathedral,  congrega- 
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tional,  and  ritaal  music.  The  writer  would  encourage  modem 
writers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  and  doing  justice 
to  the  best  specimens  of  former  schools  of  music.''  But  the 
remarks  on  congregational  singing  are  the  most  interesting, 
because  we  should,  perhaps,  less  expect  them  from  an  advocate  of 
"  cathedral  music  " :  — 

Next  in  importanoe  to  this  [the  duty  of  encouraging  modem  music] 
stand  unquestionably  the  duty  of  encouraging  congregational  music :  a 
duty  the  true  weight  of  which  has  only  comparatiyely  lately  forced  itself 
upon  any  of  our  cathedral  authorities.  The  easiest  and  best  means 
would  seem  to  be  to  establish  one  service  on  each  Sunday,  probably  in 
the  evening,  at  which  the  words  of  the  hymns  should  be  gratuitously 
distributed,  headed  by  a  special  invitation  to  the  congregation  to  join  in 
the  singing.  To  get  hearty  hymu-singing  is  not  so  easy  in  a  cathedral  as 
in  a  parish  church.  In  the  latter,  familiarity  with  the  position  of  their 
seats  and  the  faces  of  those  around  them,  also  with  the  clergy,  and  the 
method  of  conducting  the  services,  tends  to  make  all  worshippers  tolera- 
bly at  their  ease ;  while  in  the  former,  people  always  seem  to  consider 
themselves  more  or  less  as  visitors,  and,  on  finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  strangers,  feel  chilled  by  a  sense  of  propriety  and  need  of 
decorum,  which  makes  them  dread  lest^by  singing  out  boldly  and  loudly 
they  may  appear  ridiculous.  When  once  these  groundless  misgivings  are 
removed,  it  will  be  discovered  that  hymn-singing  in  cathedrals  is  not  only 
a  source  of  genuine  edification  to  the  singers,  but  also  of  sublime 
musical  effects.  There  is  one  further  advantage  in  these  congregational 
services  which  must  not  be  overlooked :  by  their  means  it  is  possible  to 
interest  a  large  number  of  amateur  musicians  in  cathedral  work.  To 
lead  the  voices  of  the  congregation,  a  voluntary  choir  should  be  formed. 
If  the  material  which  comes  to  hand  is  not  of  the  best,  a  few  professional 
singers  may  be  with  advantage  added.  It  will,  however,  always  be  found 
difficult  to  sustain  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  choir  for  any  length  of 
time,  if  simple  music  to  the  canticles,  and  hymn  tunes,  are  the  only 
musical  sustenance  provided  for  them.  In  order  to  retain  a  hold  upon 
them,  it  will  be  found  almost  necessary  to  introduce  at  the  weekly 
rehearsals  the  study  of  glees,  madrigals,  cantatas,  and  oratorios.  The 
interest  thus  excited  will  prove  of  twofold  benefit.  In  the  first  place,  it 
will  insure  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
choir ;  next,  it  will,  by  educating  and  elevating  their  musical  taste,  act 
indirectly  in  a  most  favorable  way  on  the  general  excellence  of  their 
performance  in  the  cathedral.  Into  these  congregational  services,  no 
cathedral  music  proper  should  be  admitted ;  for,  if  once  this  is  done,  the 
congr^^tion  will  immediately  constitute  itself  an  audience,  and  continue 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time  obstinately  silent.  Under  the  most  prom- 
ising conditions,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  get  an  Eng- 
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lish  congregation  to  sing  properly.  By  the  vast  number  of  people,  it  ifl 
considered  etiquette  to  keep  the  head  well  down  whilst  joining  in  a  hymn, 
and  to  make  no  effort  whatever  to  articulate  the  words.  To  watch  such 
persons  would  almost  give  the  impression  that  they  were  holding  secret 
conversation  with  the  buttons  of  their  waistcoats.  But,  happily,  ihis 
tradition  is  on  the  wane,  and  we  may  yet  in  time  hold  our  own  against 
the  hearty  singing  of  the  Germans  in  their  chorals.  It  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject  without  suggesting  that  the 
broadest  and  grandest  tunes  should  be  selected  for  large  congregations,  in 
preference  to  the  sweet  or  sentimental.  Composers  of  the  present  day 
have  been  much  blamed  for  allowing  their  tunes  to  drift  into  "sacred 
part-songs."  But  surely  authors  and  translators  of  words  must  share 
with  them  the  discredit  of  this  decadence  of  style.  If  any  hynmary  be 
examined,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  mufiiic  has  a  great  tendency  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  merit  of  the  words.  Give  a  composer  stanzas  of  weak 
sentimentalism,  and  he  will,  with  an  eye  to  congruity,  very  naturally 
clothe  them  in  that  weak,  sentimental  music  which  his  good-sense  would 
never  permit  him  to  attach  to  straightforward,  masculine  thoughts. 
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Addressee  and  Sermons  in  America,  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
DJ).,  Dean  of  Westminster.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1879. 

No  English  scholar  is  better  known  in  this  country  than  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  both  from  his  official  connection  with  the 
Abbey,  a  locality  familiar  by  name  to  all  Americans  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  to  which  they  look  with  more  interest  than  to 
almost  any  other  place  in  the  mother  country,  and  regard  as  a 
sacred  shrine  towards  which  to  direct  their  reverential  steps  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  set  foot  on  her  shores ;  and  from  the 
reputation  which  his  purity  of  character,  his  large  and  varied 
scholarship,  his  breadth  and  independence  of  thought,  his  sincere 
utterance  of  his  opinions,  has  given  him  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken. 

When  it  was  known  last  year  that  he  was  in  this  country, 
there  was  a  general  desire  to  see  and  hear  him.  Private  citizens 
and  official  bodies,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Congregationalists, 
and  Baptists  welcomed  and  extended  courtesies  to  him  during 
the  few  months  he  was  here,  and  he  preached  in  many  different 
places  to  large  and  interested  audiences. 

The  sermons  and  addresses  thus  delivered  have  been  gathered 
into  the  volume  before  us,  which,  apart  from  its  interest  as  a 
souvenir  and  an  expression,  "  in  however  imperfect  a  form,  of  the 
feelings  inspired  by  the  new  experiences  with  which  his  rapid 
survey  of  American  life  for  the  first  time  brought  him  into  con- 
tact," will  be  read  with  profit  for  its  treatment  of  general  themes, 
and  its  discussion  of  questions  of  vital  importance. 

This  volume  is  marked  by  the  same  choice  language,  the  same 
picturesqueness  of  description,  the  same  vividness  of  expression, 
the  same  happy  union  of  wit,  anecdote,  and  allusion,  the  same 
pertinency  of  illustration,  the  same  glow  and  fervor,  that  have 
secured  to  the  historian  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  biogi-apher 
of  the  great  master  of  Rugby,  the  honor  of  being  accounted  a 
master  of  English  composition,  and  testify  to  the  wide  range  of 
his  reading  and  observation,  the  rich  treasures  of  his  memory,  and 
his  indefatigable  activity. 
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The  first  place  in  the  book  is  given  to  the  address  given  at  the 
Endicott  celebration  in  Salem,  two  days  after  his  arrival,  where, 
speaking  of  "  our  old  homes,"  he  voices  the  kindly  feeling,  which 
no  Englishman  of  modern  times  has  done  more  than  himself  to 
foster,  which  attracts  Americans  to  the  cradles  of  their  ancestors: 
"  It  has  often  struck  me  that  I  should  almost  have  wished  to  have 
been  born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  have  felt  the  pleasure  which  I  have  seen  again 
and  again  on  the  faces  of  Americans  as  they  have  witnessed 
their  old  homes  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  But  as  there  is  a 
pleasure  which  Americans  feel  in  visiting  their  old  home,  there  is 
a  pleasure  which  an  Englishman  feels  when,  after  long  waiting 
and  long  desii-ing,  he  visits  for  the  first  time  the  shores  of  this 
new  home  of  his  old  race." 

In  Boston,  he  addresses  a  body  of  Episcopal  ministers  on  the 
prospects  of  liberal  theology  in  England,  stating  in  the  broadest 
terms  the  essential  doctrines  of  liberal  Chi-istianity  under  every 
name,  and  the  progress  they  are  making.  This  address,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  sermon  preached  in  New  York  on  the  "Unity 
and  Diversity  of  Christendom,"  shows  a  recognition  of  the  good 
in  all  creeds,  with  an  assertion  of  the  underlying  unity  of  faith, 
and  the  broad  principles  of  true  Christianity.  No  Unitarian 
could  ask  a  stronger  statement  of  the  truths  he  believes  to  be  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  than  are  given  in  this  address: 
"  The  notions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  held  twenty  years 
ago  have  been  abandoned  by  most  theological  scholars,  while 
questions  of  criticism  and  authorship  which  were  considered 
closed  then  are  now  freely  discussed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  non- 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  second  Isaiah,  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  complexity  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  four  Grospels. 

**  The  liberal  doctrine  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  has 
never  been  more  thoroughly  ventilated  than  in  these  later  years, 
.  .  .  The  good  relations  between  Churchmen  and  Non-conform- 
ists, though  they  have  lost  much,  have  also  gained  much.  The 
admission  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  their  association 
with  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  are  points  which, 
once  achieved,  will  not  be  surrendered. 

"  Our  dogmatical  expositions  have  undergone  a  modification  so 
extensive,  as  that  probably  no  treatise  on  any  of  them  would  now 
be  written  with  the  phraseology  current  forty  years  ago.    The 
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doctrine  of  the  Atonement  will  never  again  appear  in  the  crude 
form  common  both  in  Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic  churches 
in  former  times.  The  doctrine  of  the  more  merciful  view  of 
future  punishment,  and  of  the  hope  of  a  universal  restitution,  has 
been  gradually  advancing,  and  the  darker  view  gradually  reced- 
ing. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  more  and  more 
resolved  into  its  biblical  character;  the  Athanasian  Creed,  by 
half  of  the  English  clergy  has  been  condemned,  and  by  the  Irish 
Church  has  been  silenced.  . .  .  The  question  of  miracles  has  at 
last  reached  this  point, —  that  no  one  would  now  make  them  the 
chief  or  sole  basis  of  the  evidence  for  religious  truth. 

"In  all  these  and  many  like  respects,  liberal  theology,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  merely  apologetic  ground  of  defending  itself 
against  the  attack  of  its  assailants,  ought  itself  to  claim  an 
orthodoxy  (if  we  like  so  to  call  it),  a  biblical,  evangelical,  catholic 
character,  which  its  opponents  have  never  reached.  On  many  of 
the  essential  doctiines  of  Christianity — the  universality  of  the 
Divine  Love,  the  justification  of  the  good  heathens,  the  supreme 
importance  of  morality,  the  possibility  of  human  perfection,  the 
divinity  of  conscience,  the  identification  of  the  Church  with  the 
laity,  of  things  secular  and  things  sacred  —  the  Bible  and  the  best 
voices  of  Christendom  are  on  our  side,  and  not  on  theirs ;  and 
though,  on  account  of  the  many-sidedness  of  truth  and  the  imper- 
fection of  human  language,  there  is  much  to  be  forgiven  on  both 
sides,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  they,  not  we,  whose  extravagances 
need  to  be  tolerated,  and  whose  errors  need  to  be  condoned. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  what  is  called  liberal  theology  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the 
backbone  of  its  daughter  Church  in  America." 

In  the  sermon  preached  in  New  York  on  All-Saints'  Day, 
which  deserves  mention  in  this  connection,  he  gives  a  brief 
but  just  summary  of  the  work  done  in  the  world  by  the  different 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  treats  of  their  mutual  interdependence. 
To  the  students  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  speaks  of  the 
influence  of  liberal  culture,  and  of  the  inspiration  of  character. 
At  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  he  describes  felici- 
tously the  union  between  England  and  Amenca  produced  by 
intercommunity  of  speech  and  sentiment.  Addressing  the  stu- 
dents of  Union  Seminary,  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  painstaking 
care,  fidelity,  honesty,  and  accuracy  of  an  Amencan  scholar  (Dr. 
Robinson),  and  commends  to  their  imitation  his  example  of  thor- 
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oughness.  To  the  Methodists,  he  speaks  of  John  Wesley  with  a 
loving  appreciation  of  the  man,  a  profound  recognition  of  what  was 
trae  in  him,  a  respect  for  his  teachings,  a  generous  sympathy  with 
his  work,  and  a  tender  regret  that  ignorant  bigotry  deprived  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  advantages  it  might  have  secured  by 
retaining  for  its  service  his  energy  and  zeal. 

"John  Wesley's  career  is  a  vindication  of  the  character  of  the 
much-despised  eighteenth  century.  He  showed  that,  even  in  that 
century,  in  many  respects  dry  and  dull,  there  was  a  capacity  for 
producing  a  religious  character  of  the  highest  order. 

"  Wesley  showed  it  was  possible  to  make  a  very  wide  diver- 
gence from  the  communion  to  which  he  belonged  without  parting 
from  it. 

"The  feeling  which  drove  John  Wesley  from  the  Church  of 
England  was  less  in  the  bishops  than  in  the  ignorant  country 
squires  and  country  clergy,  and  the  multitudes,  in  their  stupid, 
vulgar,  illiterate  prejudice  and  exclusiveness,  and  their  barbarous 
intolerance.'' 

To  the  Baptists,  he  speaks  with  generous  commendation  of 
their  heroes  and  saints,  with  the  respect  of  an  antiquarian  for 
their  distinctive  rite,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  find  a  ground 
of  communion  on  something  broader  than  the  points  that  sepa^ 
rate  them.  To  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York, 
he  says  plainly  of  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
its  tendency  must  be  to  a  broader  and  more  liberal  fellowship ; 
and,  speaking  of  the  perils  that  beset  it  from  a  deficiency  of 
young  men  of  promise  and  power  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  begs  them  to  remove  every  stumbling-block 
or  obstacle  which  deters  such,  that  so  the  Church  may  be  kept 
on  a  level  with  the  energy,  the  science,  the  nobleness  and 
genius,  of  the  times.  Finally,  in  an  address  to  the  Century 
Club,  he  gives  some  account  of  the  impressions  made  upon  him 
by  his  visit,  displaying  quite  an  acquaintance  with  our  history, 
and  a  regard  for  our  people,  and  making  comparison — which  has 
been  generally  copied  by  the  newspapers  —  of  the  eager,  restless 
life  he  has  seen  here,  with  the  ceaseless  flow  of  Niagara. 

These  addresses,  mere  sketches  as  they  are,  pleasant  off-hand 
utterances,  yet  display  wisdom,  geniality,  tact,  generous  sympa- 
thies, a  fulness  of  resource,  and  a  freedom  of  utterance,  all  of 
which  we  knew  belonged  to  him ;  but  in  the  sermons  he  does 
more  justice  to  the  studious  theologian,  and  more  fully  displays 
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the  catholic  sympathies  which  have  made  his  name  so  widely 
respected. 

The  first  sermon  printed  in  this  volume  was  preached  in  Eng- 
land, and  "  indicates  in  a  more  systematic  form  than  was  possi- 
ble in  these  discourses  the  general  conditions  of  religious  inquiry 
applicable  equally  to  the  theological  students  of  both  countries." 
The  conditions  of  this  inquiry,  he  says,  are,  first,  that  it  be  serious 
and  in  earnest;  second,  it  must  be  carried  on  with  the  conviction 
that  truth  alone  is  to  be  sought ;  third,  with  a  watchfulness,  as 
far  as  possible,  not  for  something  to  attack,  but  for  something  to 
admire ;  not  for  something  to  pull  down,  but  for  something  to 
build  up. 

Two  conditions,  he  thinks,  will  help  us  to  draw  hope  from  the 
experience  of  religious  history:  first,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
immense  changes  through  which  Christianity  has  passed.  It  has 
survived  the  conflicts  of  eighteen  centuries,  not  by  adhering  rig- 
idly to  the  past,  but  by  casting  off  its  worser  and  grosser  elements, 
and  taking  up  in  each  age  something  of  that  higher  element  which 
each  age  had  to  give ;  and  second,  that  the  true  face  of  the  relig- 
ion is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  face  of  those  who  have  best  repre- 
sented it. 

There  is  in  the  other  sermons  an  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
places  in  which  they  were  preached.  The  first  was  preached  in 
Boston,  and,  under  the  title  of  "  The  East  and  the  West,"  showed, 
with  a  striking  imagery  and  poetic  diction  similar  to  that  which 
gives  the  charm  to  the  "Jewish  Church,"  that  in  Christianity  was 
the  connecting  link  between  the  dreamy,  slumberous,  reverential 
spirit  of  the  East  and  the  eager,  active,  inquiring  spirit  of  the 
West :  "  Born  in  the  East,  it  has  become  even  more  the  religion 
of  the  West,  and  it  has  found  its  shelter  and  refuge,  its  throne 
and  sanctuary,  in  countries  which,  humanly  speaking,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  reach  at  all,  and  from  these  western 
countries  sways  the  destinies  of  mankind.  In  its  full  develop- 
ment, in  its  earliest  and  most  authentic  representation,  we  see  the 
completion  of  those  gifts  and  graces  which  East  and  West 
possess  separately,  and  which  we  are  bound  in  our  measure  to 
appropriate. . . .  The  religion  which  thus  unites  both  divisions  of 
the  human  race  was  indeed  of  an  origin  above  them  both." 

At  Philadelphia  was  preached  the  sermon  entitled  "  The  Holy 
Angels,"  the  idea  of  whom  "  includes  the  operations  of  God  in 
the  vast  movements  of  the  universe,  and  his  ministrations  through 
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the  spirits  of  men,  whether  now  or  hereafter,"  and  thus  led  nat- 
urally to  a  discussion  of  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  presence, 
the  majesty  of  law,  the  diversity  of  divine  gifts,  the  conflict  with 
evil,  the  spiritual  character  of  the  service  of  heaven,  and  the 
divine  beneficence,  all  which  tend  to  show  how  God's  will  is 
done  in  heaven,  and  furnish  the  example  for  carrying  it  out  on 
earth.  In  New  York,  he  preached  on  the  "  Perplexities  of  Life  " 
as  illustrated  in  the  book  of  Job. 

At  Quebec,  the  thought  of  the  past  strifes  between  the  two 
nations  whose  representatives  now  so  peacefully  occupy  Canada, 
culminating  in  the  great  contest  where  the  rival  leaders  perished 
in  the  hour  of  defeat  for  one  and  victory  for  the  other,  rendered 
the  theme,  "  The  Use  of  Conflict,"  particularly  appropriate.  This 
sermon  closed  with  kindly  farewell  for  the  departing  Governor- 
General  (Lord  DufEerin)  of  that  Dominion,  and  warm  words  of 
welcome  for  his  successor. 

The  two  concluding  sermons  of  the  volume  discuss  the  pro- 
found questions  of  the  "Nature  of  Man"  and  the  "Nature  of 
Q^d,"  in  scholarly  and  reverential  manner  rebuking  the  materi- 
alism of  the  day,  and  bringing  forth  in  clear-cut  characters  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  theme. 

In  the  last,  he  says  if  there  is  any  theology  it  must  be  an 
attempt  to  give  an  account  of  God ;  and  then  he  seeks  to  give  the 
basis  of  the  Bible's  teaching  of  the  nature  of  GU)d.  The  Bible 
first  speaks  of  God  as  El  the  strong  one;  then  aa  Jehovah  the 
Eternal ;  next  as  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  the  Eternal  who  is  the  leader 
and  centre  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  A  later  and 
greater  name  is  Love.  This  comes  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
there  are  but  few  definitions  of  the  divine  nature.  The  defini- 
tion that  God  is  love,  as  it  is  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  theolog- 
ical definitions,  gives  just  meaning  to  all  the  others. 

What  is  the  personal  familiar  name,  he  asks,  by  which  we  are  to 
call  this  Fountain  of  all  Goodness?  This  last  blessed  name  is 
made  known  to  us  in  prayer,  in  the  best  of  all  prayers:  Our 
Father,  a  name  which,  through  its  consecration  by  Christy  has 
become  the  name  which  has  superseded  all  others,  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Christendom. 

"Thus,  then,  'the  face  of  God'  to  us  is  his  love, —  love  in  spite 
of  all  the  contradictions  which  cross  and  perplex  our  path  of  life. 
'  The  name  of  God '  to  us  is  Our  Father.  The  love,  compassion, 
far-reaching,  watchful  care  of  the  most  venerable  figure  which 
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each  of  us  individaally  has  known  on  earth  is  the  likeness  which 
brings  before  us  the  love,  the  compassion,  the  watchfal  care,  of 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  This  is  the  last  revelation  of  the  Be- 
ing of  God. 

**  In  that  manifestation  of  divine  love,  in  that  visible  represen- 
station  of  the  best  perfections  of  humanity,  which  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  we  have  the  best  likeness  of  the  Strong,  the 
Eternal,  the  Holy,  to  correct  and  guide  and  strengthen  the  repre- 
entations  of  Nature." 

Those  who  heard  any  of  these  sermons,  with  many  of  his  own 
communion  and  not  a  few  outside,  will  gladly  possess  them  in 
this  permanent  form ;  and  those  who  were  unable  to  hear  any, 
will  find  some  consolation  for  their  failure  to  see  the  living  face 
and  hear  the  speaking  voice,  by  being  able  now  to  see  the  like- 
ness of  him  who  has  their  respect,  and  to  read  the  words  by 
whose  utterance  they  would  have  been  thrilled. 

When  we  see  in  these  broad,  generous  words  his  sympathy 
with  his  time,  with  the  progress  of  thought,  with  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  intellect  from  sectarian  bigotry,  we  rejoice  that  Dean 
Stanley  is  so  highly  esteemed,  and  wields  so  mighty  an  influence ; 
we  gain  new  hope  for  the  English  Church,  and  feel  there  is  a 
future  opening  before  it  grander  than  its  past  ever  knew,  in  the 
direction  he  indicates,  of  which  he  is  so  prominent  an  exponent ; 
we  feel,  too,  how  much  is  gained  by  a  national  church  which  can 
embrace  in  its  fellowship  the  most  discordant  minds,  avail  itself 
of  varieties  of  gifts,  and  unite  the  diversities  of  individuals  by  a 
common  purpose  in  a  common  life.  The  English  Church  made 
a  great  mistake  when  John  Wesley  was  driven  from  it.  The 
mistake  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  and  could  not  be  made 
to-day.  She  has  learned  by  her  error,  and  would  make  her 
borders  wide  enough  to  save  to  her  service  all  her  earnest,  whole- 
souled  children  who  are  united  in  seeking  the  same  results,  even 
though  they  differ  about  the  methods  by  which  they  are  to  be 
attained.  h.  p.  j. 

Lectures  on  Preaching,    By  Matthew   Simpson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York:  Nelson  &  Phillips.   1879. 

These  lectures  are  not  remarkable  either  for  profound  thought 
or  literary  execution.  There  has  been  no  effort  to  make  them 
such.  They  are  really  chapters  from  the  experience  of  a  true 
and  successful  preacher,  simply  and  earnestly  told.     As  you  read 
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them,  you  feel  that  there  is  behind  them  a  man  who  has  thorough 
faith  in  the  reality  and  greatness  of  his  vocation;  who  is  sure 
that  the  printed  page,  however  rich  in  diction  and  thought,  can 
never  replace  the  word  spoken  by  one  who  has  tried  the  truth  he 
preaches,  and  knows  its  value ;  and  who  has  an  intense  conviction 
that  a  true  sermon  is  not  "  a  great  effort,"  but  something  intended 
to  reach  the  conscience,  and  to  lead  men  and  women  to  holier 
lives;  and  that  to  be  a  true  sermon  it  must " be  composed  wiih  the 
congregation  in  view,"  To  this  genuine  faith  in  the  solemnity, 
value,  and  personal  application  of  pulpit  work  are  added  many 
excellent  suggestions  concerning  the  practical  conduct  of  it, 
showing  that  the  author's  experience  has  taught  him  that  the 
most  ardent  piety  needs  to  be  ballasted  with  common  sense  and 
good  judgment.  For  these  virtues,  the  lecjtures  are  good  and 
profitable  reading,  not  only  for  those  who  occupy  the  doctrinal 
position  of  Dr.  Simpson,  but  almost  equally  so  for  those  who  do 
not.  G.  B. 

Memoir  of  Oeorge  David  Cummins^  2>.2>.,  First  Bishop  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  By  his  wife.  New  York :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

One  does  not  expect  that  a  wife's  account  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  a  husband  whom  she  loved  and  respected  will  be  a 
model  of  strict  impartiality.  Yet  as  you  open  this  volume  and 
look  at  the  portrait,  which  faces  the  title-page,  you  instinctively 
feel  that  this  was  a  strong,  earnest,  and  genial  man,  of  whom  a 
wife  has  a  right  to  speak  well.  The  story,  told  largely  by  his 
own  letters,  confirms  the  impression.  Bishop  Cummins  was  a 
thorough  churchman  of  the  evangelical  type.  Gifted  with  a  fine 
presence,  a  melodious  voice,  and  great  natural  oratorical  powers, 
warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  his  own  church, 
and  believing  that  by  and  through  them  human  beings  could  be 
best  reached  and  saved,  he  achieved  at  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Balti- 
more, and  Chicago,  where  he  preached  for  twenty  years,  an  un- 
questioned and  unusual  success.  And  when,  in  1866,  he  was 
elected  Assistant  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  nothing  seemed  less  likely 
than  that  he  should  become  a  seceder  from  the  church  of  which 
he  had  been  so  efficient  a  supporter.  In  fact,  he  for  a  long  period 
resisted  the  influences  which  tended  that  way,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  admitted  even  to  himself  the  possibility  of  such  a  result. 
Finally  he  became  convinced  that  the  drift  of  the  Protestant, 
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Episcopal  Church  in  America  towards  extreme  ritualism  and  sac- 
erdotalism— that  is,  to  essential  Romanism  —  was  too  strong  to 
be  resisted  inside  its  communion.  Thereupon  he  resigned  his 
bishopric,  and  helped  to  originate  that  church  movement  which  in 
a  brief  five  years  has  attained  to  considerable  strength  and  con- 
sistency. This  memoir  would  be  valuable,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  it  furnishes  in  a  moderate  space  a  clear  account,  not  only 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  separation  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  from  the  older  body  was  accomplished,  but  also  of  the 
motives  and  convictions  which  led  to  that  secession.  K  we  are 
to  tnist  to  the  account  before  us,  in  all  the  heats  which  followed 
the  division  Bishop  Cummins  acted  the  part  of  a  clear-minded, 
courageous,  and  magnanimous  Christian  gentleman,  who  held 
fast  to  his  convictions  and  advanced  them  by  all  proper  means, 
but  who,  when  reviled,  reviled  not  again.  g.  b. 

The  New  Puritan,  New  England  two  hundred  years  ago.  Some 
account  of  the  life  of  Robert  Pike,  who  defended  the  Quakers, 
resisted  clerical  domination,  and  opposed  the  witchcraft  prose- 
cution.    By  J.  S.  Pike.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Our  former  minister  at  the  Hague,  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  Tribune^  and  an  exceedingly  instructive  writer,  has  con- 
structed out  of  the  slenderest  materials  an  excellent  account  of 
his  ancestor, —  a  thorough-going  Puritan,  yet  no  persecutor;  a 
conservative,  yet  open-mouthed  in  reproving  clerical  despotism ; 
an  acknowledged  "orthodox,"  yet  a  stanch  upholder  of  spiritual 
liberty.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  held  office,  civil  and  mili- 
tary; sometimes  representing  only  himself,  but  cheered  by  the 
increasing  favor  o'f  his  better  view  of  affairs.  His  grand  contro- 
versy with  the  General  Court  maintained  the  right  of  unor- 
dained  persons  to  preach.  For  his  criticism  of  this  prohibition  of 
Quaker  ministrations  he  was  disfranchised  entirely  for  a  while, 
but  finally  triumphed,  public  sentiment  rising  up  to  his  vindica- 
tion. Then,  in  1675,  he  was  excommunicated  from  the  Sjilisbury 
church  by  its  bigoted  pastor,  for  resisting  his  spiritual  despotism. 
This  battle,  too.  Pike  won  after  a  while;  the  doughty  major 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  the  wrestle  with  principalities  and 
powers,  and  to  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  very  aged 
divine.  In  1692,  he  took  a  noble  stand  against  the  witchcraft- 
prosecution,  arguing  that  the  evidence  was  wholly  untrustworthy, 
which  of  coui*se  subjected  him  to  attack  as  an  accomplice  of 
Satan ;  but  the  Mi-s.  Bradbury  whom  he  tried  to  help  was  sen- 
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tenced  in  spite  of  him,  and  only  escaped  by  the  relenting  of 
popular  feeling. 

Once,  certainly,  his  enemies  tamed  the  tables  upon  the  val- 
iant Robert.  Having  to  go  up  to  Boston  on  public  business 
after  attending  both  Sunday  services  and  holding  a  prayer- 
meeting  at  home,  he  took  advantage  of  the  twilight  to  journey 
to  the  ferry  on  the  Merrimack  and  shorten  his  struggle  with  the 
March  mud.  Unhappily,  the  clouds  lifted  just  as  he  rode  by  an 
enemy's  house,  who  at  once,  prosecuting  the  church-member  for 
violating  the  holy  day,  obtained  judgment  in  ten  shillings,  besides 
costs.  This  prosecutor  seems  to  have  had  an  ancient  grudge 
against  the  major ;  so  that  the  lifting  of  this  ancient  veil  shows 
that  human  nature  two  hundred  years  ago  was  much  the  same  as 
human  nature  to-day, —  zeal  for  Grod's  house  being  made  to  cover 
over  personal  spite.  '  h. 

JVadeschda.  A  Poem  in  Nine  Cantos.  By  Johan  Ludvig  Rune- 
berg.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Marie  A.  Brown.  Pub- 
lished by  M.  A.  Brown.    Boston.     1879. 

The  preface  to  this  translation  wins  our  interest  at  once,  being 
the  novel  history  of  the  life  of  a  Finnish  poet,  of  whom  we  know 
BO  little.  It  lets  us  into  scenes  quite  foreign  to  us,  and  prepares 
us  to  welcome  the  poem. 

The  author,  we  should  judge,  has  done  her  work  faithfully,  and 
she  deserves  credit  for  having  divined  the  thoughts  of  a  strange 
tongue,  and  brought  them  to  our  ears  in  clear  and  unaffected  Eng- 
lish. The  story  does  not  impress  us  as  one  of  much  original  power, 
and  its  charm  probably  lies  in  its  earnestness  and  its  versification. 
Here  it  loses  by  a  translation.  No  translation  can  give  the 
melody  of  the  original,  although  if  it  is  done  by  a  poet  it  may  be 
a  transfusion  of  the  poem  equally  beautiful,  like  some  of  Long- 
fellow's German  ballads. 

The  author,  in  her  praiseworthy  desire  to  be  simple  and  literal 
in  her  version,  often  fails  in  dignity  of  style,  and  many  of  her 
lines  are  un poetic,  and  her  choice  of  words  is  sometimes  inf elicit 
tons.  Simplicity  and  beauty  can  be  combined,  as  we  see  in 
Bryant's  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lator, and  we  should  say  the  fault  might  lie  with  her  partly  in  a 
want  of  ear  for  the  cadences  of  poetry  and  their  delicate  union 
with  a  fine  thought. 
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The  habit  of  inverting  sentences  is  very  natural  in  a  transla- 
tion,—  Pope's  Homer  is  not  free  from  it, —  but  it  obscures  the  free 
flow  of  the  idea  and  sound.  We  find  this  fault  here ;  but  the 
author  often  has  some  fine,  clear,  and  really  poetic  lines,  which 
show  what  she  may  accomplish  in  a  future  effort.  Meanwhile, 
we  thank  her  for  her  conscientious  work. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Ghreek  of  the  New  Testament,  By  Geo. 
L.  Gary,  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School.  Andover: 
Warren  F.  Draper.     1»79. 

Few  more  pretentious  text-books  contain  the  results  of  so 
much  painstaking  care  and  patient  labor  as  this  little  manual  of 
sixty-six  pages;  and  it  is  care  and  work  judiciously  expended. 
The  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  at  Meadville  has 
condensed  into  it  such  of  the  results  of  his  many  years'  experi- 
ence as  an  instructor  as  may  be  made  useful  in  acquiring  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek.  He  has  confined 
himself  rigorously  to  forms  and  constructions  that  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  presented  these  in  a  series  of  progressive 
lessons,  with  reading  exercises,  and  very  clear  and  succinct  expla- 
nations. He  has  thus  been  able  to  condense  into  forty  lessons 
all  that  is  most  essential  to  the  subject.  The  book  is  marked 
by  great  accuracy  and  a  fine  sense  of  proportion,  as  would  be 
expected  by  those  who  know  the  author's  discriminating  judg- 
ment, thorough  scholarship,  and  almost  heroic  industry.  Every 
new  Greek  word  is  accompanied  with  a  reference  to  the  chapter 
and  verse  where  it  is  found,  and  a  complete  vocabulary  and 
table  of  forms  is  found  at  the  end.  This  little  work,  by  far  the 
most  adequate  of  its  kind,  should  have  had  a  place  in  the  series 
of  Language  Primers  lately  published. 

Tribute  to  William  Oullen  Bryant.  By  Robert  C.  Waterston, 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  June 
13, 1878.    Boston :  Press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  anywhere  a  more  touching  and 
beautiful  memorial  of  a  most  interesting  and  gifted  man  than  is 
contained  in  this  pamphlet.  The  interior  life  of  the  poet  is 
brought  before  us,  and  we  see  how  beautifully  it  was  in  harmony 
with  his  poetry.  It  is  not  often  that  the  ideal  of  a  great  poet 
finds  so  true  an  illustration  in  his  daily  thought  and  life.  Mr. 
Waterston  had  rare  opportunities  of  knowing  Mr.  Bryant,  and  he 
has  made  the  most  delicate  and  fitting  use  of  the  knowledge 
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which  he  gained  from  personal  intercourse  and  unreserved  inti- 
macy under  circumstances  which  brought  them  very  closely 
together. 

JResurgit:  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. Edited  with  Notes,  by  Frank  Foxcroft.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  A.  P.  Peabody,  I).D.     Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

To  that  large  class  of  Christian  men  and  women  who  are  inter- 
ested in  sacred  poetry,  this  will  be  a  highly  valued  and  devoutly 
cherished  volume.  It  contains  the  best  Easter  hymns  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Latin  Church, —  grand  hymns  from  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Grermany,  and,  not  inferior  to  any  others,  those 
which  were  composed  originally  in  our  English  tongue.  It  is  a 
volume  rich  in  poetic  fervor  and  the  joyous  religious  inspiration 
which  would  impart  courage  and  strength  and  lift  us  into  a 
holier  life. 

The  FaU  of  Damascus.  An  Historical  Novel.  By  Charles 
Wells  Russell.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1878. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  appears  to  be  to  give  a  picture  of 
society  and  civilization  in  the  East  at  the  period  of  its  conquest 
by  Mohammed.  If  Damascus  was  the  whirlpool  of  intrigue, 
assassination,  misnile,  and  wantonness  here  depicted  it  sorely 
deserved  the  surgery  of  the  Prophet's  scimitar.  The  best  part  of 
the  book  is  historical  and  descriptive.  The  story  is  involved, 
improbable,  and  awkwardly  told.  There  is  frequent  lapse  of 
taste,  and  occasional  lapse  of  something  more  fundamental.  The 
author  indulges  a  good  deal  in  florid  description  of  the  Walt 
Whitman  inventory-like  sort,  and  sometimes  verges  on  Walt 
Whitman's  freedom  as  to  things  permissible  to  be  described. 

Unity,  A  Pamphlet  Mission  for  Freedom,  Fellowship,  and  Char- 
acter in  Religion.     Chicago.    Feb.  1,  1879. 

This  number  of  Unity  contains  a  fresh  and  interesting  sermon 
from  Mr.  Wendte,  on  "  We  See  What  We  Are." 

The  Sunday-School  Lessons  of  Mrs.  Lesley  and  Mrs.  Head  are, 
like  the  former  ones  of  Mrs.  Wells,  full  of  good  wholesome  sug- 
gestions to  teachers  and  scholars  in  regard  to  the  practical  duties 
of  life. 
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CHRISTIANITY'S  TWOFOLD  SYMBOL. 

Christianity  claims  a  twofold  mission, — to  shed  light  upon 
both  God  and  man.  Whatever  be  our  theory  or  our  lack  of 
theory  of  the  person  of  Christ,  yet  to  every  disciple  the 
Master  is  a  double  symbol, —  a  type  of  human  nature  and 
an  unveiling  of  the  divine.  We  agree  to  this  double  sym- 
bolism when  we  call  him — who  is  Christianity  —  what  he 
termed  himself,  both  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God.  Persons 
and  epochs  differ,  however,  in  the  clearness  with  which 
they  see,  and  in  the  emphasis  with  which  they  proclaim, 
these  opposite  sides  of  our  religion.  Now  one  aspect  and 
now  the  other  is  prevailingly  the  object  of  contemplation 
and  the  inspiration  of  living.  Now  the  descent  of  God,  now 
the  ascent  of  man,  furnishes  the  main  theme  and  motive- 
power  of  discipleship.  I  submit,  nevertheless,  that  when- 
ever one  side  becomes  dominant  to  the  point  of  eclipsing 
the  other,  it  is  always  at  the  expense  of  Christianity :  the 
light  of  the  gospel  pales,  its  heat  loses  regenerative  force. 
Let  the  human  Jesus  become  a  phantasm,  an  enigma  beyond 
the  range  of  man's  sympathy,  and  the  New  Testament  sun  is 
shorn  of  vital  beams.  But  even  more  fatal  is  it  when  the 
Son  of  Man  becomes  opaque,  and  lets  through  no  picture  of 
Deity, —  when  God  ceases  to  be  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
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world  unto  himself.  Much  has  been  done  in  modern  times 
to  bring  near,  to  emphasize,  the  gospel's  image  of  man.  The 
reality  and  the  grandeur  of  the  human  Jesus  have  been 
reaffirmed.  Historical  criticism  is  leaving  small  chance  for 
the  cry  of  "idealism," — a  projection  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. It  has  so  cleared  the  shadows  from  the  Master's 
face  that  the  nobility  of  his  earthly  gaze  penetrates  even  to 
the  heart  of  the  positivist,  and  calls  forth  the  confession  of 
"sublime  genius,  unexampled  reformer  and  martyr."  It 
hardly  lies  within  the  province  of  such  criticism  to  go 
further.  We  may  well  rejoice  that  from  so  impartial,  so 
severe,  a  source  comes  confirmation  for  discipleship,  —  a 
placing  of  the  feet  of  faith  on  solid  ground,  an  opening  of 
the  door  to  a  possible  human  fellowship  with  the  Son  of 
Man.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  special  demand  to-day 
for  the  finding  of  man  in  Christ,  for  the  establishment  of  kin- 
ship between  the  race  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  is  a 
naturalism  abroad  which  casts  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  the 
soul  itself.  He  who  beholds  the  true  human  nature,  personal 
life  in  its  purity  and  power,  in  Christ,  in  his  consciousness 
and  conduct,  will  have  his  grasp  tightened  upon  more  than 
one  premise  which  the  sophistries  of  animalism  would  over- 
come. He  will  have  his  own  consciousness  so  cleared  and 
confirmed  as  to  be  assured  of  that  within  him  which  is 
beyond  the  genesis  of  gas,  plant,  or  beast,  plus  even  an 
infinity  of  experience.  And  not  only  will  he  know  the 
distinction  between  a  person  and  a  thing,  preserve  the  spirit 
of  man,  though  the  vastness  and  the  flux  of  Nature  threaten 
to  overwhelm  it :  he  will  also  learn  that  there  are  souls  and 
souls,  and  in  the  Son  of  Man's  perfection  read  the  one 
supreme  compliment  to  the  possibilities  of  the  race,  a  shin- 
ing commendation  which  the  corruptions  of  history  and  of 
his  own  experience  cannot  put  out.  It  will  be  dignity 
enough  for  him  to  be  a  man,  seeing  he  is  thereby  the  brother 
of  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

The  naturalism  which  militates  even  against  man's  being 
a  living  qouI,  which,  therefore,  fails  to  do  justice  to  Jesus 
as  a  man, —  this  we  should  not  expect  would  be  friendly 
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towards  a  still  higher  aspect  of  the  Master's  nature,  to  the 
other  side  of  Christianity's  symbol, — the  gospel's  image  of 
God.  Faith  and  reason  have  to  stem  the  tide  in  holding  fast 
to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  in  any  distinctive  sense.  The 
atmosphere  contains  a  bias,  not  only  against  a  false  super- 
naturalf«m,  but  also  against  the  supernatural  in  itself  as  any- 
thing which  can  be  known.  There  is  abundant  incredulity 
abroad,  therefore,  towards  a  "direct  unveiling  of  the  life 
and  character  of  God."  We  know  in  what  philosophy  this 
movement  has  ultimated  itself, —  one  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  materialism  just  alluded  to,  but  yet  one  whose 
prosperous  name  would  reestablish  Athenian  ignorance,  and 
inscribe  upon  the  altar  of  the  rational  soul,  "  To  the  un- 
known God."  Again,  we  are  aware  of  the  reign  in  our  day 
of  that  oracular  polysyllable  which  scarcely  allows  man  to 
think  in  the  terms  of  his  own  thinking  faculty  when  God  is 
the  object  of  contemplation,  lest  he  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  accusation  of  anthropomoi^phism.  It  is  well,  certainly, 
to  have  our  sense  of  mystery  freshened,  to  be  restrained  from 
license  of  affirmation,  when  in  the  region  of  the  partially 
known  and  the  sublime ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
deny  apprehension  because  we  cannot  comprehend,  or  to 
starve  the  heart  with  understatements  because,  forsooth,  it 
is  possible  to  overshoot  the  mark. 

Christianity's  attitude  is  at  any  rate  uncompromising.  Its 
life  is  bound  up  with  its  unqualified  claim  to  be  a  revela- 
tion,—  its  claim  to  be  a  word  from  God :  the  Word  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  which  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  This  is  the  other  side 
of  the  symbol, — the  divine  aspect  of  Christianity,  the  Sonship 
whereby  the  world  is  slowly  learning  to  say.  Our  Father. 
For  in  the  true  Son  of  God  it  cannot  but  be  that  the  Deity 
should  unveil  the  face  of  a  Father, —  only  through  perfect 
Sonship  can  true  fatherhood  be  known. 

Herein  lies  further  confirmation  of  that  dignity  of  human 
nature  which  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man  made  known.     For 
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so  surely  as  God  is  the  Father,  so  surely  men  are  his  chil- 
dren,—  the  sons  of  God.  Such  an  origin  marks  the  height  of 
their  destiny.  Fatherhood  in  the  Creator  makes  them  for- 
ever the  objects  of  love.  Then  are  we  the  heirs  of  God  with 
Christ. 

But  the  light  of  our  symbol  falls  upon  another  side  of 
human  nature ;  or,  better,  brings  out,  not  only  its  ideal  con- 
stitution, but  also  its  historical  condition.  The  gospel  with 
its  type  of  man  and  its  image  of  God  rebukes  and  degrades 
as  well  as  exalts  the  race.  The  contemplation  of  Jesus  as  a 
man  fosters  humility  as  well  as  pride ;  for  he  is  at  once  our 
admiration  and  our  despair.  Indeed,  his  relationship  to  us,  if 
it  be  looked  upon  as  something  more  than  a  possibility,  is 
severely  conditioned.  His  kinsmen,  he  said,  were  those  who 
did  the  will  of  God.  These  words  uncover  the  fact  and  the 
gulf  of  human  wilfulness.  They  issue  a  call  to  stand  and  be 
measured  by  the  cross.  There  is  something  great  in  the 
being  to  whom  a  sublime  standard  can  be  applied  without 
absurdity ;  but  if  applied  it  makes  unsparing  revelation  of 
any  littleness.  In  self-will  and  its  life  there  is  something 
worse  than  littleness :  there  is  sin.  Between  sin  and  sinless- 
ness  lies  a  fatal  distance, —  the  distance  from  the  disciple  up 
to  the  Master,  from  the  Son  of  Man  down  to  men  as  they 
are.  But  if  Jesus,  as  the  normal  man,  puts  a  mighty  con- 
trast between  the  true  and  the  actual  dignity  of  human 
nature,  he  by  no  means  reverses  such  a  result  in  his 
capacity  as  Revealer  of  the  Father,  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Failure  in  sonship  gets  its  last  ounce  of  proper  emphasis 
only  in  the  presence  of  fatherhood.  The  descendant  should 
betray  the  character  of  his  descent, — ^^  noblesse  oblige.^^  To 
the  righteous  father  should  respond  the  holy  child.  Let  the 
Father  reveal  himself  as  one  who  "  so  loves  the  world,"  and 
the  imperfect  response,  the  enmity  of  his  offspring,  will 
appear.  Hmnan  selfishness  stands  in  its  unmasked  hideous- 
ness  only  against  the  background  of  divine  self-sacrifice. 
Selfishness  in  the  child  is,  ethically  speaking,  the  destruction 
of  sonship. 

The  gospel  symbol,  then,  makes,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
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conflicting  statements  concerning  man.  It  furnishes,  in  fact, 
premises  contradictory  enough  to  make  certain  the  forma- 
tion of  opposing  schools.  The  knights  of  theology  rarely 
forego  contention  over  any  two-colored  shield.  But  in  this 
"instance,  as  in  many  others,  by  pushing  opposing  proposi- 
tions to  a  logical  extreme,  they  have  given  important  devel- 
opment to  both  sides  of  a  verbal  paradox  which  is,  when  so 
developed,  the  completed  message  of  Christianity. 

If  the  strictly  theocratic  and  ontological  aspects  whereby 
the  New  Testament  differences  the  sonship  of  Christ  from 
the  sonship  of  man  be  waived,  and  the  eye  be  fixed  only 
upon  the  ethical  import  of  the  term  Son,  the  adoptionist  is 
unable  to  call  man  the  son  of  God,  because  of  his  moral  cor- 
ruption. He  observes  and  reports  with  severe  honesty  the  sin 
and  alienation  of  the  creature.  In  the  Johannine  writings, 
he  finds  a  second  birth  insisted  upon.  In  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles, a  new  covenant  in  Christ,  —  the  covenant  of  faith 
making  men  the  children  of  God  by  adoption.  Reasoning 
rigidly  from  these  pictures  of  speech,  he  declares  men  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath  and  the  devil.  Man  has  no 
right  to  call  God  father  antecedent  to  justifying  faith  in 
Christ.  We  become  sons  through  a  legal  process ;  and  how- 
ever the  spirit  of  adoption  may  be  conveyed  along  with  the 
title, —  indeed,  this  is  insisted  upon, —  yet  at  bottom  human 
trust  is  directed  not  to  the  fatherliness  in  God,  but  to  the 
soundness  of  the  faith  which  justifies.  A  protest  against 
this  statement  as  the  whole  truth  of  -sonship  was  soon  filed, 
not  only  in  the  name  of  conscience  and  reason,  but  still 
more  in  the  name  of  Christ.  For  so  surely  as  Christ  came 
"  while  we  were  yet  sinners ''  to  reveal  an  unextinguished 
love  in  God,  so  surely  does  the  adoptionist's  logic  tend  to 
deny  the  very  purpose  of  his  revealing  sacrifice.  Christ 
expressly  taught  the  nations  to  say.  Our  Father.  From  his 
lips  fell  parables  like  the  Prodigal  Son.  He  reproached  men 
for  loving  those  alone  who  loved  them,  and  bade  affection 
embrace  its  enemy  in  the  name  of  God.  More  than  all,  his 
own  life  of  love  he  constantly  maintained  was  not  his  own, 
but  the  Father  in  him.     He  was  not  winning  for  man,  but 
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manifesting  to  man,  the  love  of  God.  To  make  this  person 
cast  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  upon  fatherhood,  to  make 
him  proclaim  the  enmity  of  the  Creator  for  his  fallen  off- 
spring, shows  to  what  a  self-defeating  length  logic  will  lead 
piety. 

Of  course  a  counter  charge  was  made  full  from  the  other 
side  of  the  shield.  The  indignant  response  to  the  doctrine 
which  denies  man's  right  to  call  God  father,  by  nature,  was, 
"  Our  right  here  is  Christ's  right.  We  are  the  beloved  sons 
of  God,  even  as  he  was.  Herein  lies  the  head  and  front  of 
Christian  revelation,  the  word  which  comes  to  us  through 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  called  himself  our  brother,  and 
which  he  put  further  emphasis  upon  as  that  son  who  re- 
vealed his  Father  and  our  Father."  It  was  indeed  a  funda- 
mental and  a  pessimistic  error  to  obscure  the  perfection  of 
God,  to  overlook  that  fatherliness  which  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  gospel  to  show  spanning  the  gulf  of  our  enmity,  and 
loving  us  in  the  midst  of  hatred  for  our  sins.  And  yet 
the  moment  it  is  said  in  any  strict  sense  that  we  are  the 
sons  of  God  even  as  Christ  was,  conscience,  if  no  other 
faculty,  feels  that  something  less  excusable  than  an  extrava- 
gance has  been  committed.  Another  perfection  has  been 
obscured  now.  Just  that  perfection  has  been  lost  through 
which  the  true  Son  made  known  the  Father.  The  chasm 
which  yawns  between  the  consciousness  and  conduct  of 
Christ  and  the  consciousness  and  conduct  of  historical  man 
has  already  been  remarked.  Rhetoric  cannot  fill  it  in.  The 
broadest  inductions  from  experience  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
ignored.  Christianity  will  not  very  soon  relinquish  its 
affirmation  that  man's  attitude  towards  God  diffei-s  from 
Christ's  by  what  may  very  properly  be  called  a  celestial 
diameter.  Therefore  must  God's  attitude  towards  man 
differ  from  his  aspect  towards  his  well-beloved  Son  ;  for,  in 
the  words  of  McLeod  Campbell,  "  While  love  as  love  is  ever 
the  same,  yet,  by  reason  of  its  very  nature,  in  the  aspect 
wherewith  it  regards  us  it  must  change  constantly  with  our 
changing  selves."  The  look  of  God  will  be  a  form  of  love , 
but  it  must  distinguish  between  Jesus  and  Judas.     Since, 
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then,  neither  in  our  response  to  the  Father,  nor  in  God's 
aspect  towards  us,  are  we  like  him  in  whom  the  Father  was 
well  pleased,  is  it  other  than  a  clear  case  of  fiatism  in  the- 
ology to  attempt  to  obliterate  such  deep-going  distinctions  ? 
By  as  much  as  intrinsic  value  differs  from  a  promise  to  pay, 
so  far  at  least  does  actual  differ  from  potential  sonship. 
The  anti-adoptionist  may  cheapen  the  tenn  son^  even  as  the 
term  father  is  fatally  impoverished  by  adoptionism ;  but  no 
amount  of  generous  aflSrmation  can  make  the  race  what  it  is 
not.  The  real  tendency  of  calling  man  the  son  of  God, 
without  careful  qualification,  is  to  steal  Christ  from  history 
by  making  so  cardinal  a  Christian  appellation  redeemable  in 
the  sound  but  not  in  the  substance  of  a  true  son.  If 
adoptionism  must  not  obscure  the  perfection  of  the  Creator, 
neither  must  fiatism  make  light  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
creature.  It  must  not  tamper  either  with  man's  sense  of 
sin  or  with  Christ's  consciousness  and  work  of  love. 

Are  we  left,  then,  as  at  the  start,  with  a  verbal  paradox — 
Christianity's  symbol  declaring  with  equal  emphasis  the 
dignity  and  the  meanness  of  man,  both  that  he  is  and 
that  he  is  not  the  son  of  God  ?  Certainly  we  are  forced  to 
no  merely  negative  result.  Differentiation  leads  to  higher 
unity,  helps  towards  the  many-sidedness,  the  fulness,  of  life. 
Language  may  conceal,  but  it  cannot  prevent,  such  a  result 
in  this  case.  In  the  explanation  of  the  different  senses  of 
the  term  Son  of  God  is  the  key  to  the  diflSculty.  Apart 
from  its  theocratic  and  trinitarian  usages,  it  has  two  mean- 
ings which  practically  concern  us.  According  to  one,  that 
is  meant  which  the  word  child  best  expresses, —  our  relation 
to  God  by  nature  as  his  oflfepring,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
objects  of  his  love  in  spite  of  sin,  because  he  is  our 
Father.  By  the  other  is  meant  that  which  we  are  through 
choice  of  will, —  the  realization  of  that  which  is  merely 
potential  in  the  child,  that  perfect  response  to  fatherhood 
which  involves  the  Father's  being  "  well  pleased."  This  is 
the  sonship  of  Christ.  We  must  then  either  distinguish 
between  child  and  son,  or  else  say  carefully  which  one  of 
the  two  premises  in  the  term  son  we  are  arguing  from  ;  for 
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in  a  most  important  sense  we  are^  and  in  a  most  important 
sense  we  are  not^  the  sons  of  God.  Neither  sense  can  be 
spared  in  its  fulness,  and  neither  is  lost  in  the  light  of  the 
perfect  son. 

But  is  Jesus  thus  a  light  without  also  being  a  power? 
Does  he  reveal  man's  destiny  and  yet  not  quicken  him 
towards  it?  Truth  for  its  own  sake,  is  a  motto  to  which 
science  has  given  a  new  currency  in  our  time,  but,  as  has  been 
well  said,  exigencies  of  life  underlie  exigencies  of  thought. 
To  put  in  the  most  exact  terms  possible  the  ethical  light  of 
Christ  upon  man  is  not  an  idle  process.  It  is  clearing  the 
way  for  the  transmission  of  life.  "  Let  there  be  light "  was 
a  primal  creative  fiat.  The  method  of  Christianity  is  from 
life,  through  light,  to  life  again.  This  is  the  proem  to  John's 
Gospel.  In  short,  in  the  light  which  is  not  dry  but  living 
because  it  is  the  light  of  life,  there  is  a  dynamic  quality.  In 
Christ,  the  "  vital  "  condition  is  fulfilled.  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world,"  is  his  established  claim.  Hence  the  superficial- 
ness  of  any  attempt  to  disparage  his  originality  by  finding 
the  truths  he  taught  in  preceding  religions  or  philosophies. 

The  influence  of  Christ,  being  determined  by  the  light 
he  sheds,  is  necessarily  twofold,  because  he  is  a  twofold 
symbol.  First,  as  a  human  example  he  excites  admiration. 
This  is  the  Platonic  love.  This  is  his  power  as  an  ideal, 
—  the  only  power  he  possesses  perhaps  for  the  humanitarian. 
Admiration  begets  imitation.  The  music  of  Orpheus  caused 
the  beasts  and  the  trees  to  listen.  The  beauty  of  holiness 
is  not  impotent.  Rather  is  it  the  most  coustraiuing  of  all 
perfections.  There  is  an  sesthetic  element  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  one  in  the  admiring  contemplation  of  the  com- 
plete Son  of  Man.  Secondly,  there  is  a  further  power  in 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  power,  not  of  the  ascent  of 
man,  but  of  the  descent  and  manifestation  of  God,  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son,  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.  This  is  the  highest,  the  redeeming, 
constraint  of  the  cross.  The  cold  glory  of  human  perfection 
is  admirable,  but  there  is  life-kindling  love  in  divine  con- 
descension :  that  which  melts  and  overwhelms  the  heart  is 
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self-sacrifice  in  God.  Merely  saying  that  God  is  love  can 
impart  no  saving  sense  of  so  transcendent  a  fact.  A  divine 
tragedy,  however,  makes  possible  the  realization  of  it.  If 
we  behold  God  performing  that  which  is  at  a  cost  to  himself, 
then  we  can  believe.  Such  a  spectacle  is  Calvary,  and  the 
life  of  which  Calvary  was  the  consummation  according  to 
the  New  Testament.  Otherwise,  the  praise  of  so  loving  the 
world  could  belong  to  God  in  no  special  Christian  sense. 
The  glory  would  be  wholly  Christ's,  if  the  Father  had  been 
but  an  idle,  tranquil  spectator  of  the  Son's  work.  Just  how, 
or  how  far,  God  was  in  Christ,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say. 
Here  it  is  that  Christian  theories  differ.  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  divine^  of  the  indwelling  Father, —  it  is  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, — it  is  this  light  and 
its  power  which  I  am  insisting  upon  as  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  system.  Christ's  consciousness  was,  and  I  accept 
it  as  true,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." 
That  involves  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  power  in  such 
fatherliness  to  quicken  sonship,  and  to  draw  all  men  unto 
itself. 

Of  Christ  as  a  human  ideal,  Mr.  Lecky  has  said :  **  By  the 
assimilating  and  attracting  influence  of  a  perfect  ideal,  Chris- 
tianity has  been  the  main  source  of  the  moral  development 
of  Europe.  The  moral  progress  of  mankind  has  been  dis- 
tinctly and  intensely  Christian,  consisting  of  a  gradual 
approximation  to  the  character  of  the  Christian  founder. 
There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  than  the  way  in  which  that  ideal  has  traversed 
the  lapse  of  ages,  acquiring  a  new  strength  and  beauty  with 
each  advance  of  civilization,  and  infusing  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence into  every  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling." 

It  is  no  longer  an  open  question,  then,  whether  Christ  be 
a  power  as  well  as  a  light  in  the  world.  History  has  spoken, 
and  is  speaking,  with  emphasis.  I  will  only  add  that  if  the 
ideal  "man  Christ  Jesus  "  has  exerted  so  marvellous  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  moral  development  of  Europe,  as  so  excellent 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Lecky  asserts,  another  tale  remains  to 
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be  told,  another  and  a  greater  force  remains  to  be  estimated, 
in  revelations  of  which  Christian  biography  is  so  rich.  Great 
men  are  the  supreme  facts  in  history,  and  the  men  who  shine 
and  burn  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  from  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  down  to  Augustine  and  Luther,  and  on  to  Channing, 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  McLeod,  are  those  who  have  found, 
not  merely  human  perfection,  but  the  constraint  of  divine 
condescension,  the  image  and  presence  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  practical  relation  of  Him  who  has  been  beyond  con- 
troversy the  unique  channel  of  light  and  energy  in  the  past 
to  the  problems  of  our  own  day  cannot  be  enlarged  upon 
here.  There  is  a  marked  externalism,  however,  in  the 
favorite  agencies  and  methods  of  refonn  about  us,  which 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  something  deeper  going.  Amel- 
ioration of  condition  will  do  much.  Circumstances  may  be 
causal  influences.  Christianity  itself  works  largely  through 
the  institutions,  the  atmospheres,  which  it  has  created.  So- 
ciety will  never  be  safe,  however,  while  dynamite  is  left  in 
the  hearts  of  individual  men.  The  bitter  fountain,  the 
source  of  disturbance,  must  be  cleansed.  The  real  problem 
which  fronts  us  is  not  one  in  mechanics,  but  of  the  soul,  of 
personal  relations  to  God  and  man, — in  short,  of  sonship. 
The  gospel,  therefore,  cannot  but  magnify  its  office.  Its 
dynamic  light  must  be  focused  on  the  private  hearts  of  men, 
for  in  the  individual's  Christ-knowledge  of  both  God  and 
man  stands  the  redemption  of  the  world, — 

"  The  one  far-off  divine  event 
Toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Pitt  Dillingham. 
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O 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  HEBREW  FOR  A 

MINISTER. 

An  eminent  English  scientific  lecturer  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  his  students,  "Above  all,  avoid  that  question  which 
ignorance  too  often  addresses  to  genius,  What  is  the  use  of 
your  work  ? "  Science,  in  his  opinion,  deserves  to  be  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake,  and  it  is  degraded  when  its  advocates 
are  obliged  to  meet  the  question  of  utility.  In  a  similar 
manner,  a  distinguished  professor  in  Germany  began  his 
lectures  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  saying.  What  good 
is  to  be  derived  from  this  study  ?  It  is  like  art,  a  TrrpiTrSv,  a 
luxury,  not  a  necessary,  for  man,  a  studium  liberale^  having 
no  end  out  of  itself,  but  being  its  own  end.  It  might  seem 
somewhat  extravagant  if  one  should  urge  the  study  of 
Hebrew  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  luxury  for  man, 
although  in  former  times  A  Q-arden  Bed  of  Spices  was  the 
title  given  to  a  work  on  Hebrew  grammar,  and  Delicice 
Hehrceo-Philologicce  was  the  designation  of  a  treatise  on 
Hebrew  philology.*  The  question,  however,  is  put  in  regard 
to  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  claims  attention  in  this 
age,  Cui  bono  ?  and  we  propose,  therefore,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  an  acquaintance  with  this 
department  of  learning,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  everything  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  tangible  and 
immediate  uses ;  for  the  question,  "  What  is  it  good  for  ?  " 
as  has  been  said,  would  abolish  the  rose  and  be  triumphantly 
answered  by  the  cabbage. 

It  seems  surprising  at  the  present  day  that  such  marked 
prominence  was  once  given  to  this  language.  From  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  until  a  little  more  than  a  half- 
century  ago  an  acquaintance  with  it  was  considered  essential 
to  a  liberal  education,  and  undergraduates  acquired  more 
familiarity  with  it  than  is  now  gained  by  divinity  students. 
At  Harvard  College,  under  the  presidency  of  Dunster,  no 
one  could  receive   his  first  degree  unless  he  was  able  to 

*See  also  Bibliander,  Adami,  7>9/icto  ebrao-homileticcBt  d.l.,  ErgetzlichJceiten  der 
ebrUischer  Sprache  auff  der  CkuUtel  vu  gtbraxncheti*    Dresden.    1707. 
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render  the  original  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  Hebrew  was  then  printed  without  the 
vowel  signs.  In  1708,  at  morning  prayers,  all  the  students 
were  ordered  to  read  a  verse  out  of  the  Old,  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  except  the  Freshmen,  who  were 
allowed  to  use  their  English  Bibles.  Orations  in  Hebrew 
were  spoken  at  Commencement ;  and  Judge  Sewall  in  his 
diary,  1685  (Vol.1,  p.  85)  alludes  to  one  by  Nathanael  Mather, 
and  adds,  "  Mr.  President,  after  giving  the  degrees,  made  an 
oration  in  praise  of  academical  studies  and  degrees,  Hebrew 
tongue."*  Even  during  President  Kirkland's  administrar 
tion,  the  custom  of  students  delivering  Hebrew  orations  was 
continued,  and  the  last  of  these  was  given  in  1817  by  one 
who  is  still  living,  and  who  says  that  it  was  received  by  the 
audience  with  roars  of  laughter.  The  study  of  this  language 
was  obligatory  upon  all,  regardless  of  what  was  to  be  their 
destination  in  life ;  for  it  was  held,  as  a  vote  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  declared,  that  "the 
knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  the  Divine,  useful  to  the 
Scholar,  and  reputable  to  the  Gentleman ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, required  that  the  students  of  the  University  be 
instructed  in  the  elements  and  first  principles  of  this  simple, 
ancient,  and  venerable  tongue."  Edward  Everett,  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  1811,  referring  in  an  after-dinner 
speech  to  his  Hebrew  studies  in  college,  mentioned  that  a 
classmate  being  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  recite  from  the 
Psalter,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  lesson,  availed  himself 
of  a  Latin  translation  which  was  printed  on  the  same  page, 
but  began  at  the  wrong  line,  and  made  a  misfit  all  the  way 
down.  President  John  Adams,  who  founded  the  Adams 
Academy  in  Quincy,  desired  that  a  school-master  should  be 
procured  for  it  who  was  conversant  with  "  the  Greek  and 

*  Oovemor  William  Bradford  prefixed  to  his  History  qf  Plynumth  eight  pages  of 
Hebrew  roots  with  English  explanations,  giving  the  following  introduction:  'Though 
I  am  growne  aged,  yet  I  have  had  a  longing  desire  to  see,  with  my  owne  eyes,  somfr- 
thing  of  that  most  ancient  language  and  holy  tongue,  in  which  the  Law  and  Oracles 
of  God  were  writ.  And  though  I  canot  attaiue  to  much  herein,  yet  I  am  refreshed  to 
have  seen  some  glimp^'e  hereof;  (as  Moyses  saw  the  land  of  Canan  a  f arr of).  My 
aime  and  desire  is,  to  see  how  the  words  and  phrases  lye  in  the  holy  texte ;  and  to 
disceme  somewhat  of  the  same,  for  my  owne  contente.** 
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Latin  languages,"  and  also,  "if  thought  advisable,  the 
Hebrew,*  not  to  make  learned  Hebricians,  but  to  teach  such 
young  men  as  choose  to  learn  it  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the 
rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicon,  that  in 
after  life  they  may  pursue  the  study  to  what  extent  they 
please."  For  admission  to  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard 
University  from  1834  to  1839,  candidates  were  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  the  first 
ten  chapters  of  Deuteronomy;  and  when  Dr.  Palfrey  was 
the  Dean,  the  classes  recited  in  Hebrew  during  the  winter 
by  candle-light  before  breakfast. 

The  estimation  in  which  this  language  was  held  and  the 
attention  that  was  universally  paid  to  it  were  due  undoubt- 
edly to  the  fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  tongue,  the 
primitive  dialect  of  mankind,  the  mother  of  all  languages, 
since,  according  to  Genesis  xi.  1,  it  was  the  only  speech  in 
existence  before  the  confusion  at  Babel.  It  was  this  which, 
it  was  believed,  Adam  spoke  in  Paradise,  and  which  the 
saints  will  use  in  heaven.  It  was  even  supposed  to  be  the 
language  of  the  Almighty,  which  he  employed  in  his  com- 
munications with  men  and  angels.*  To-day,  however,  no 
study  is  held  in  less  esteem,  or  is  more  spoken  against. 
From  having  been  greatly  overrated,  it  is  now  greatly  under- 
rated. It  is  regarded  as  antiquated,  unnecessary,  and  worth- 
less, and  there  are  those  who  would  endorse  the  sentiment 
of  Thoreau,  that  it  is  more  important  to  know  slang  than 
Hebrew.  "  Don't  write  in  Hebrew,  I  had  enough  of  that 
long  ago,"  was  the  conclusion  of  a  note  which  was  received 
by  the  writer  of  this  essay  from  one  of  the  ministers  of  his 
own  denomination. 

Among  those  who  manifest  a  disinclination  and  repug- 
nance to  this  study,  there  are  some  who  do  not  desire  a 
thorough  education,  who  are  satisfied  with  moderate  attain- 
ments, who  prefer  those  topics  of  thought  which  require  least 
effort,  who  object  to  whatever  is  to  them  uninteresting,  and 
who  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  Hebrew,  Textual  Criticism, 

*  Dove,  De  lingtUB  hebrouB  excellentia,  qua  Deu$  ipse,  primi  nostri  parentes  in 
Paradise  mi  sunt,    Witteb.    1627. 
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Exegesis,  and  in  some  cases  to  Systematic  Theology.  These 
persons,  if  studying  law,  would  demur  to  the  drudgery  of 
examining  precedents,  and,  if  members  of  a  scientific  school, 
would  protest  against  what  is  required  in  nxathematics.  So 
college  students  sometimes  burn  one  text-book  and  bury 
another,  the  study  of  which  has  been  distasteful  and  irk- 
some. But  if  only  those  branches  are  to  be  chosen  which 
are  agreeable  and  attractive,  many  important  subjects  must 
be  dropped  both  in  the  preparatory  and  the  professional 
schools.  Others  again  have  no  taste  or  capacity  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages ;  they  do  not  believe  in  the  value  of 
a  study  of  the  classics,  and'in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
reading  in  the  original  the  great  orators  and  poets:  but  they 
think  that  the  time  that  is  thus  spent  should  rather  be 
devoted  to  modern  philosophy  and  science. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  study  is  usually  begun  so 
late,  after  the  student  has  graduated  from  college,  and  when 
he  is  less  disposed  to  learn  the  forms  and  rules  of  a  grammar 
and  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  lexicon.  On  account  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  characters,  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  he  can  read  with  facility  and  accuracy,  and  the  teacher 
is  often  reminded  of  the  recitations  in  that  school  described 
by  the  poet,  where  — 

"  Each  name  was  called  as  many  various  ways 
As  pleased  the  reader's  ear  on  different  days, 
So  that  the  weather,  or  the  ferule's  stings, 
Colds  in  the  head,  or  fifty  other  things, 
Transformed  the  helpless  Hebrew  thrice  a  week 
To  guttural  Pequot  or  resounding  Greek, 
The  vibrant  accent  skipping  here  and  there, 
Just  as  it  pleased  invention  or  despair." 

In  Germany,  Hebrew  is  taught  in  the  upper  classes  of  the 
gymnasia,  so  that  when  the  scholar  enters  the  university  he 
has  not  to  begin  the  alphabet,  but  all  the  preliminary  work 
is  left  behind.  In  Scotland,  the  practice  is  spreading  of 
demanding  from  students  a  considerable  knowledge  of  He- 
brew before  they  enter  the  theological  classes.  The  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopalians  in  New  York  is 
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the  only  one  known  to  us  in  this  country,  where,  according 
to  their  published  circular,  an  acquaintance  with  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  this  language  is  required  of  applicants  for 
admission. 

Many  think  that  Hebrew  is  unnecessary,  since  they  can 
get  along  without  it ;  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  study 
a  dead  language,  which  will  be  so  readily  forgotten.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  successful  ministers  who  know  nothing 
of  Hebrew ;  and  that  many  a  one,  if  he  should  attempt  to 
look  out  his  text  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original, 
would  acknowledge,  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  that  it 
would  take  him  most  of  the  week  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 
The  question,  indeed,  has  been  asked.  What  has  Aic,  hoec^  hocy 
to  do  with  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  what  connection 
is  there  between  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
"  saving  souls  "  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  clergyman 
possibly  can  do  without  an  understanding  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  German  and  French,  chemistry  and  physics,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  philosophy ;  but  the  question  for  every 
man  is  not,  with  how  little  he  may  be  able  to  get  along,  but 
how  much  he  can  acquire.  The  minister  should  desire  to 
have  the  widest  range  of  learning.  Knowledge  is  power. 
This  knowledge,  to  be  sure,  may  be  forgotten ;  for  who 
remembers  all  that  he  has  been  taught  in  any  science? — and 
yet  he  does  not  regret  that  he  has  been  taught  it.  Even  if 
we  cannot  instantly  recall  what  we  have  once  thoroughly 
learned,  we  still  are  benefited  by  having  learned  it ;  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  recover  it,  and  it  will  come  back  to  us 
with  increased  interest  and  value.  There  are  not  many 
graduates  who  could  at  once  pass  the  examination  for 
admission  to  college;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  their 
studies  there  were  not  desirable  and  useful. 

The  diflSculty  of  acquiring  this  language  has  been  exag- 
gerated. It  requires  far  less  time  and  labor  than  Greek  or 
German.  The  grammatical  forms  are  comparatively  few 
and  simple.  The  number  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  large,  since  they  may  be  included 
in  a  small  lexicon  of  less  than  three  hundred  duodecimo 
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pages,  while  nearly  all  the  fundamental  roots  may  be  found 
in  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  verses  of  the  book  of  Psalms. 
There  have  been  many  accomplished  Hebraists  who  have 
been  self-taught.  Julia  E.  Smith,  when  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  English  in  one  year  and 
seven  months,  having  no  other  helps  than  a  Hebrew  and 
Greek  grammar  and  dictionary.  A  book  on  "The  Proper 
Names  of  the  Old  Testament "  arranged  alphabetically  from 
the  original  text  has  been  published  in  England  by  a  lady, 
who  undertook  the  work  as  a  means  of  making  the  study  of 
Hebrew  more  profitable  and  interesting  to  herself.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Etheridge,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias," 
says  that  his  daughter  began  to  learn  Hebrew  when  five  years 
of  age,  more  in  the  way  of  a  little  pleasant  occasional  pastime 
than  as  a  task ;  and  that  this  practice  persevered  in,  with  the 
lapse  of  months  and  years  gave  her,  as  she  almost  insensibly 
and  yet  rapidly  acquired  the  language,  the  ability  to  read 
the  word  of  God  in  that  form  in  which  he  first  gave  it  to 
mankind;  and  this  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment by  her  of  other  accomplishments.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  surprising  to  hear  ministers  of  religion  disparage 
this  study.  Perhaps  they  never  applied  themselves  to  it  with 
the  same  earnestness  and  persistency  which  they  brought  to 
other  subjects ;  or  they  were  in  the  beginning  prejudiced 
against  it;  or  they  never  fully  mastered  the  elementary 
forms,  and  consequently  never  made  much  progress  after- 
wards ;  or  the  work  was  not  made  as  interesting  as  it  might 
have  been.  No  one  certainly  could  have  listened  to  Ewald 
and  witnessed  his  enthusiasm  for  his  work  without  catching 
some  of  his  ardor  and  zeal,  and  of  his  admiration  for  the 
authors  he  was  expounding.  Moses  Stuart  inspired  the 
students  at  Andover  with  such  interest  in  their  studies 
that,  as  has  been  said  by  one  of  them,  after  some  of  his 
exercises  they  would  return  JCt  once  to  their  rooms  and 
eagerly  open  their  grammars  and  lexicons,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  investigations  which  they  had  begun.  Those  per- 
sons are  not  recognized  as  competent  authorities  upon 
any  subject  who  are  confessedly  ignorant  in  regard  to  it ; 
whereas  all  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  language  under 
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consideration  testify  to  its  utility  and  emphatically  recom- 
mend it  to  others. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Hebrew  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  which  is  laid  down  in  every  theological 
school  that  has  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  In  England, 
Scotland,  Germany,  and  in  our  own  country,  no  one  can 
obtain  his  degree  in  divinity,  unless  he  has  made  those 
attainments  which  that  degree  represents.  A  school  where 
this  language  is  not  studied  is  considered  as  being  of  a  lower 
grade  and  adapted  to  those  who  are  of  inferior  ability,  its 
friends  often  think  that  they  must  apologize  for  its  defi- 
ciency, while  its  best  students  feel  that  they  are  not  receiv- 
ing a  complete  and  solid  education.  Now  the  leading  men 
of  all  churches  in  all  lands  would  not  demand  that  the  time 
of  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  should  be 
devoted  to  this  pursuit,  unless  it  were  useful  and  important. 
The  judgment  of  the  faculties  of  theology  in  the  various 
universities  with  regard  to  this  matter  is  certainly  entitled 
to  respect.  Nay,  those  denominations  that  formerly  neg- 
lected this  study  have  of  late  insisted  upon  it,  and  in  some 
seminaries  it  is  now  continued  during  three  yeai-s.  When 
the  standard  of  theological  education  has  thus  everywhere 
risen,  it  will  not  be  to  the  credit  of  any  institution  or  any 
religious  body  which  shall  lower  it.  The  ministry  will 
cease  to  be  a  learned  profession,  and  will  lose  much  of  its 
prestige,  whenever  the  study  of  the  languages  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  written  shall  be  abandoned.  If  a  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  shall  be  deemed  unnec- 
essary, so  also  in  time  will  that  of  the  New.  But  if  a  clergy- 
man should  know  nothing  of  Greek,  he  would  not  be  on  an 
equality  with  many  of  the  best  educated  persons  who  are 
about  him ;  and  he  would  not  in  most  cases  hold  a  very  high 
place  in  a  community  if  he  were  incapable  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  on  an  academy  or  high  school,  and 
were  inferior  to  the  ministers  of  other  churches,  and  were 
more  ignorant  than  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  own 
congregation.* 

•  See  the  article  by  Bonamy  Price  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  1879, 
On  the  Worth  of  a  Otxsaioal  Education, 
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This  subject  commends  itself  to  scholars  on  philological 
considerations.     There  is  great  value  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, which  reveals  the  manifold  phases  and  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  surely  is  of  not  less  consequence 
than  the  study  of  matter.     Words  are  the  expression  of  a 
l)eople's   thoughts  and   feelings;   and  their  character  and 
experience,  their  moral  and  religious  ideas,  as  well  as  the 
signal  incidents  in  their  history,  are  best  preserved  in  their 
speech.     This  is  illustrated  by  the  words  Hebrew,  Israelite, 
and  Jew;    by  the  names  of  the  Deity, —  Elohim,  Jahveh, 
Jahveh  Sabaoth ;  by  the  terms  which  denote  sin,  righteous- 
ness, truth,  the  abode  of  the  departed,  and  many  others. 
And  there  is  a  special  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  an  Oriental  tongue.     Our  present  linguistic 
education  is  confined  to  the  ancient  classical  and  the  modem 
European  languages.     But  these  all  belong  to  the   same 
family,  and  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  one  which  is  the  product  of  a  distinct  race,  is  written 
in  a  different  manner,  has  forms  of  construction  peculiarly 
its  own,  and  in  many  respects  is  the  opposite  of  the  others. 
Here  we  enter  a  new  sphere,  and  observe  new  phenomena 
and  laws.    Here  we  see  the  strength  and  power  of  condensa- 
tion of  a  language,  and  we  observe  how,  with  a  few  well- 
chosen  terms,  a  whole  picture  is  graphically  set  before  us, 
as  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  and  the  song  of  Deborah,  in  the 
life-like  description  of  the  horse  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  in 
the  beautiful  characterization  of  the  good  woman  in  Prov- 
erbs.    He  who  would  know  anything  about  comparative 
philology,   and   the   possibility  of  tracipg  all  words  to  a 
common  source, —  a  subject  which   has  been  thought   by 
some   to  have   an  important  bearing  on   the  question  of 
the  unity  of  the  human  race, —  must  not  be  ignorant  of 
Hebrew.     The  Semitic  nations  are  radically  diverse  from 
the  Aryan  nations,  and  we  need  to  study  their  language, 
that  their  Eastern  sentiment  may  complement  our  Western 
thought.     We  need  to  combine  the  influences  of  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism,  and  join  the  talith  of  Shem  with  the  pallium 
of  Japheth. 
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The  study  of  Hebrew  is  to  be  recommended  on  broad  and 
general  grounds  of  culture.  Its  alphabet  stands  the  nearest 
to  hieroglyphic  or  picture  writing,  and  our  own  as  well  as 
the  alphabets  of  Europe  are  derived  from  it.  It  is  the  key 
to  a  literature  which  in  some  respects  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, which  carries  us  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  the 
golden  age  of  which  was  completed  before  Pindar,  Herodotus, 
and  Plato  had  been  born.  The  opinion  of  the  world  has 
been  pronounced  in  reference  to  these  books,  which  have 
stimulated  and  fed  the  finest  intellects,  and  have  exerted  an 
incalculable  influence  on  mankind.  If  jEschylus  and  Euripi- 
des are  worth  reading  in  the  original,  are  not  likewise 
Isaiah  and  the  book  of  Psalms?  The  nearer  we  come  to  the 
minds  of  these  exalted  writers  by  reading  the  ipsissima  verba  . 
in  which  they  expressed  their  thoughts,  the  higher  will  be 
our  appreciation,  and  the  more  we  shall  be  inspired  by  them. 
The  study  of  words  and  the  effort  to  determine  their  exact 
meaning  tend  also  to  foster  habits  of  carefulness,  accuracy, 
and  thoroughness,  and  serve  as  a  check  against  that  spirit  of 
rash  and  hasty  generalization  which  is  observable  in  some 
persons  who  are  devoted  only  to  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific inquiries. 

Some  knowledge  of  this  language,  moreover,  is  necessary 
if  we  would  fully  understand  many  terms  which  are  occur- 
ring constantly  in  daily  life,  and  which  have  a  new  signifi- 
cance when  we  are  aware  of  their  etymology.  Who  sus- 
pects that  the  words  myrrh^  cinnamon^  cassia^  sack^  eane^ 
eameU  cherub^  seraph^  cabalistic^  shibboleth^  satanic^  jot ^  jubilee^ 
babeU  are  strictly  Hebrew  in  their  origin  ?  How  many  expres- 
sions are  used  in  our  public  worship  and  in  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  which  are  almost  meaningless  because  they 
retain  unchanged  their  primitive  Hebrew  form !  Such  are 
amen^  hallelujah^  hosanna^  selah^  shekinah^  and  others.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  found  in  the  verb 
from  which  that  word  is  derived ;  and  to  one  who  is  aware 
that  Pharisee  comes  from  a  root  which  means  "  to  separate," 
the  very  pronunciation  of  the  word  gives  the  character  of 
the  person,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  uttered,  we  see  the  separa- 
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tist,  and  can  almost  hear  him  say,  "  Stand  aside,  for  I  am 
holier  than  thou."  There  are  also  various  proper  names 
that  are  familiar  to  usi,  which  become  much  more  interesting 
when  we  perceive  their  literal  import,  and  can  give  their 
interpretation.  Thus  Nathanael  and  Theodore,  Solomon  and 
Frederic,  Hosea,  Joshua,  and  Jesus  are  equivalents.  There 
are  compounds  of  Ab^  father,  such  as  abbot,  abbess,  abbey ; 
of  Beth,  house,  like  Bethel,  house  of  God,  Bethlehem,  house 
of  bread,  Bethesda,  house  of  mercy,  Bethsaida,  house  of  fish, 
Bethany,  house  of  dates,  Bethphage,  house  of  tigs,  Bethabara, 
place  of  ford ;  of  Ben,  son,  as  Benjamin,  son  of  good  fortune ; 
of  M,  God,  as  Elisha,  Elijah,  Eliezer,  Elisabeth,  and  also 
Samuel,  Nathanael,  Lemuel,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Emanuel,  Ga- 
maliel, Joel,  Michael ;  of  Jahy  Jehovah,  as  Josiah,  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  Nehemiah,  Uzziah,  Zachariah,  Micah,  Abijah,  Oba- 
diah,  Zephaniah,  and  others,  which  have  a  signification  of 
their  own  that  is  lost  to  those  who  are  unable  to  tell  of  what 
parts  they  are  compounded.  Besides  these,  there  are  He- 
brew words  which  we  meet  with  in  English  dictionaries  and 
commentaries,  in  theological  reviews,  and  on  coins  and 
medals,  as  well  as  on  the  Jewish  synagogues  in  our  cities. 
Not  all  who  frequent  the  General  Theological  Library  in 
Boston  can  read  the  Hebrew  motto  upon  its  seal ;  and  few 
who  have  gazed  at  the  statue  of  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo, 
unless  their  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to  the 
matter,  have  imagined  that  the  horns  which  are  placed  upon 
his  head,  and  which  have  been  falsely  supposed  to  denote 
strength  or  a  sort  of  halo,  are  the  consequence  of  a  mistrans- 
lation of  a  Hebrew  word  by  the  authors  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

An  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  is  important  for  the  minis- 
ter because  it  is  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  will 
have  occasion  often  to  take  the  text  of  his  discourse  from 
this  portion  of  the  Scriptures;  he  will  be  called  to  read 
from  it  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  expound  it  to 
teachers  and  Bible-classes.  If  questioned  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  a  passage,  it  should  be  as  mortifying  for  him  to 
confess  his  ignorance  in  regard  to  it,  as  it  would  be  for  an 
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instructor  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  uninformed  with 
respect  to  the  subjects  or  books  which  he  was  appointed  to 
teach.  It  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  lawyers 
and  physicians  are  not  better  acquainted  with  the  leading 
authorities  in  their  respective  professions  than  clergymen 
are  with  their  chief  authorities  in  religion.  "  To  teach  what 
you  are  ignorant  of!"  exclaims  Jerome  to  some  of  the 
sciolists  of  his  day.  "Nay  (for  I  cannot  but  speak  with 
indignation),  not  to  have  knowledge  enough  to  know  that 
you  are  ignorant!"  Every  minister  who  has  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew  will  admit  its  value  in  enabling 
him  to  look  out  his  text,  ascertain  its  proper  sense,  bring 
forth  a  meaning  from  it  which  may  have  been  obscured, 
making  inferences  and  applications  which  give  force  and 
completeness  to  the  sermon,  and  proving  that  he  is  master 
of  his  subject.  A  clergyman  who  is  a  scholar  will  command 
respect  and  influence  which  would  otherwise  be  denied  him. 
He  who  has  a  just  conception  of  what  his  office  requires 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  fully  qualified  himself  for 
it.  And  in  proportion  as  he  believes  that  God  spake  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  is  convinced  that  these 
great  seers  were  not  deluded  when  they  declared  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  them,  and  that  against  their 
will  they  had  been  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  their 
writings  appear  to  him  to  be  something  more  than  secular 
literature,  since  by  the  testimony  of  the  ages  and  by  the 
verdict  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  present  day 
they  have  no  superior,  and  deserve  the  place  which  has  been 
accorded  them  in  the  Book  of  books.  The  critical  study  of 
this  volume  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  will 
reveal  a  wealth  of  meaning  and  a  beauty  and  power  of 
expression  which  would  otherwise  be  unknown,  and  will 
make  it  a  newbook  to  us;  our  reverence  for  it  will  increase, 
and  as  new  light  dawns  upon  us,  and  we  are  elevated  and 
stirred  by  its  grand  utterances,  we  shall  say  with  the  Psalm- 
ist, "  I  rejoice  at  thy  word,  as  one  that  findeth  great  spoil."* 

*Kalisch,  the  author  of  the  well-known  commentary  on  the  Old  TeBtament, 
after  the  completion  of  his  fourth  volume  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and,  as  a 
first  effort  after  his  partial  recovery,  he  published  a  treatise  on  Numbers  XXII.  to 
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These  results  will  not  follow  from  the  reading  of  a  trans- 
lation. Words  are  not  convertible  from  one  language  into 
another,  as  foreign  coins  may  be  exchanged  for  those  of 
one's  own  country.  Idiomatic  phrases,  instances  of  allitera- 
tion and  paronomasia,  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  different 
form  of  speech.  Sometimes  a  particle  will  have  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  a  sentence,  which  can  be  represented  by  no 
equivalent  word;  and  there  may  be  several  vocables  that 
represent  distinct  things  in  one  language,  for  which  there  is 
but  a  single  corresponding  appellative  in  another.  There 
are  many  terms  which  from  their  origin  or  associations  have 
acquired  a  signification  that  is  lost  when  they  are  rendered 
literally  into  another  tongue.  Such  are  the  words  which  in 
our  Bible  are  translated  fool^  peace^  name^  wisdom^  soul^  hell, 
which  repeatedly  stand  for  something  very  different  in  the 
original.  Poetry,  especially,  suffers  most  when  it  must  be 
converted  into  prose  or  verse.  Who  can  fairly  judge  of 
Homer  or  Dante  who  knows  them  only  through  the  medium 
of  versifiers?  Translations  have  been  well  compared  to 
"  champagne  in  decanters ; "  for  the  flavor  and  sparkle  of  the 
original  are  gone  when  it  has  once  been  poured  into  another 
receptacle.  No  one  can  penetrate  fully  into  the  meaning  of 
an  author,  and  understand  his  thoughts  and  his  spirit,  except 
by  a  study  of  his  language.  There  are  ideas  and  associa- 
tions which  we  have  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  that 
do  not  properly  belong  tx)  it,  and  we  can  discover  its  true 
sense  only  by  reading  it  in  the  original.  The  author  of 
the  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  begs  the  reader  to  pardon 
him  where  he  has  failed  to  come  short  of  some  words  which 
he  has  labored  to  interpret :  "  For  the  same  things  uttered 
in  Hebrew  and  ti-anslated  into  another  tongue  have  not  the 
same  force  in  them ;  and  not  only  these  things,  but  the  law 
itself,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no 

XXIV.»  which  he  calL)  an  exquisite  episode  and  one  of  the  choicest  master-pieces  of 
universal  literature.  "  Love  of  such  a  subject,"  he  sayd,  **  could  not  fail  to  uphold 
even  a  wavering  strength,  and  to  revive  an  often  drooping  courage.  The  author  is 
indebted  to  these  pursuits  for  many  hours  of  the  highest  enjoyment,  and  he  feels 
compelled  to  express  his  profound  gratitude  for  having  been  permitted  to  acoom  - 
plish  even  this  modest  enterprise." 
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small   difference,  when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  Ian 
guage." 

But  who  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  copy  of  the  work  of 
a  great  master  when  he  can  have  the  original  ?  Even  if  it 
were  faithfully  done,  we  should  miss  the  delicate  shading, 
the  unmistakable  touch  and  coloring  of  the  artist.  And  what 
copy  shall  we  take,  for  there  are  numerous  ones  by  various 
scholars,  Jewish  and  Christian,  which  differ  widely  ?  Will 
we  be  satisfied  also  with  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  lieu  of  the  Greek,  as  on  the  same  principles  we  should  be  ? 
How,  then,  can  we  object  to  the  Roman  Catholic  who  de- 
pends upon  his  Latin  version  ?  *  But  our  authorized  Eng- 
lish version  is  notoriously  inadequate,  so  that  a  new  transla- 
tion has  been  called  for,  and  is  now  in  preparation.  The 
readings  in  King  James's  Bible  often  give  no  sense,  or  a  false 
one.  What  idea  is  derived  from  the  words,  "Song  of 
Degrees,"  or  from  such  passages  as  the  following :  "  O  my 
soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord :  my 
goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee ;  but  to  the  saints  that  are  in 
the  earth,  and  to  the  excellent,  in  whom  is  all  my  delight " 
(Psalms  xvi.  2,  3).  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is 
in  thee ;  in  whose  heart  are  the  ways  of  them.  Who  passing 
through  the  valley  of  Baca,  make  it  a  well ;  the  rain  also 
filleth  the  pools  "  (Psalms  Ixxxiv.  5,  6).  "  Thy  people  shall 
be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of  holi- 
ness from  the  womb  of  the  morning :  thou  hast  the  dew  of 
thy  youth"  (Psalms  ex.  3).  What  would  the  average 
reader  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  these  verses :  "  He 
setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  out  all  perfection : 
the  stones  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death.  The  flood 
breaketh  out  from  the  inhabitant :  even  the  waters  forgotten 
of  the  foot :  they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone  away  from 
men  "  (Job  xxviii.  3,  4).  "  Behold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river, 
and  hasteth  not :  he  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan 

*  Luther  said:  "  Die  Ebrtier  trinken  aus  der  Brunnquelle ;  die  Griechen  aber  aus 
den  W&sserlein,  die  aus  der  Quelle  flieesen;  die  Lateiniscben  aber  aus  der  Pf  Utzen.** 
Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  have  been  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
eminent  Hebraists,  like  Richard  Simon,  Geddes,  de  Rossi,  Jahn,  and  Hug;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  Dr.  J.  J.  Wagner,  Professor  at  Bamberg,  published  a  tract, 
Von  der  Wicktiykeil  der  HehrHiachen  Sprache  JUr  den  kcUhoNscheJi  Theologen, 
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into  his  mouth.  He  taketh  it  with  his  eyes :  his  nose  pierc- 
eth  through  snares  "  (Job  xl.  23,  24).  In  many  instances, 
an  entirely  erroneous  impression  is  conveyed  by  our  version. 
Thus  in  Genesis  i.  2,  where  we  read  "the  spirit  of  God 
moved,"  the  verb  should  be  translated  brooded^  as  it  is  cor- 
rectly rendered  by  Milton :  — 

"  Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant." 

In  Genesis  ii.  2,  it  is  said,  "And  on  the  seventh  day  God 
ended  his  work,"  which  implies  that  he  worked  on  the 
seventh  day,  which  is  contrary  to  the  narrative,  and  which 
led  the  Seventy,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  Samaritan 
and  Syriac  versions,  deliberately  to  alter  the  text,  and  to  sub- 
Btitute  the  words  "  sixth  day."  In  Genesis  iii.  8,  we  read, 
**And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking," 
although  the  Deity  had  not  yet  spoken,  and  it  is  the  "  sound 
of  footsteps  "  that  is  meant.  In  Genesis  iv.  15,  it  is  recorded 
that  "the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,"  implying  some 
brand-mark  which  was  stamped  upon  him  as  a  disgrace ; 
whereas  the  preposition  should  be  translated  "  for,"  and  the 
context  shows  that  this  sign  was  given  for  his  benefit,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  killed.  In  Leviticus  xvi.  8,  it 
is  commanded  that  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats : 
one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat ; 
but  the  last  word  is  clearly  an  antithesis  to  "  the  Lord,"  and 
it  should  be  rendered  "  for  Azazel,"  which  was  the  name  of 
an  evil  spirit.  Great  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  our 
translation  of  Judges  i.  19,  which  relates  that  the  Lord  was 
with  Judah,  and  he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
because  they  had  chariots  of  iron,  which  is  supposed  to  give 
a  very  narrow  conception  of  the  power  of  the  Deity ;  but  the 
word  "he"  should  be  rendered  "it,"  or  "they,"  as  referring 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  then  all  misconception  would  be 
removed.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  oi  the  body,  it 
has  been  supposed,  is  taught  in  Job  xix.  26,  "  In  my  flesh  I 
shall  see  God " ;   but  the  preposition,  taken  in  connection 
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with  the  previous  verb  "destroy,"  really  signifies  "free 
from,"  "  without,"  "  stripped  of,"  and  thus  the  very  oppo- 
site belief  is  here  inculcated.*  A  strange  impression  is 
given  by  the  phrase  in  Job  xxxi.  35,  "  that  mine  adversary 
had  written  a  book  " ;  whereas  the  writer  expresses  a  wish 
that  his  adversary  would  write  down  the  charge  which  he 
brings  against  him.  In  Psalm  xvi.  9,  10,  our  version  says, 
"  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope :  for  thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption";  but  the  Psalmist  sang,  "My  flesh  dwelleth 
(or  shall  dwell)  in  safety ;  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  (or  abandon) 
my  soul  to  Sheol,  thou  wilt  not  give  thy  pious  ones  to  see 
the  pit,  or  the  grave,"  thus  expressing  his  confidence  that 
God  would  watch  over  his  life  and  preserve  him  from  death. 
Psalm  xix.  3  declares,  as  we  have  it,  "  There  is  no  speech 
nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard " ;  but  this 
should  be  rendered,  "  They  have  no  speech  nor  language, 
and  their  voice  is  not  heard,  yet  their  line  (or  strain)  is  gone 
forth  through  all  the  world,"  as  Addison  has  correctly  trans- 
lated in  his  well-known  paraphrase  of  this  Psalm  :  — 

*'  What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  ball ; 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ; 
In  Reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice." 

The  thirteenth  verse  of  this  Psalm  as  it  stands  in  our  Bible, 
"I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  transgression,"  sug- 
gests to  the  mind  some  vague,  mysterious,  and  awful  crime, 
which  is  not  at  all  warranted  by  the  original ;  for  we  should 
simply  read,  "  I  shall  be  innocent  from  great  transgression." 
In  like  manner,  if  the  indefinite  article  were  substituted  in 

*That  this  passage  refers  to  the  author's  seeing  God  in  spirit  in  a  future  life,  is 
the  view  of  Bwald,  Delitzsch,  Hupfeld,  Oehler,  DiUmann,  ZOckler,  Umbreit  (who  once 
held  a  different  opinion),  Dr.  Davidson,  and  others.  Dr.  Noyes  maintained  that  the 
expectation  of  Job  refers  to  a  time  before  his  death,  when  his  body  would  be  without 
flesh,  having  been  wasted  away  to  a  mere  skeleton.  But  the  verb  translated  destroy 
will  not  allow  this  interpretation ;  and  Dillmann  justly  says  that  a  skeleton  must  at 
least  have  flesh  on  it  in  order  to  be  capable  of  life  (see  ver.  20),  and  that  the  expres- 
sion, *<  without  my  flesh,"  would  not  in  any  language  mean  emaciated  or  wasted 
away. 
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the  fourth  verse  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  it  would  corre- 
sponds more  exactly  with  the  Hebrew,  and  at  the  same  time 
indicate  that  it  is  not  the  valley  of  death,  but  a  dark  vale  in 
life,  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  as  the  contrasting 
images  in  verses  two  and  four  represent.  In  Psalm  xlv.  8, 
a  much  truer  and  better  sense  will  be  obtained  if,  instead  of 
"  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad," 
we  read,  *'  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  stringed  instruments  make 
thee  glad."  Many  beautiful  and  consolatory  religious  pieces 
have  been  suggested  by  the  line  in  Psalm  cxxvii.  2 :  "  For  so 
he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  But  the  writer  has  no  reference 
to  the  sleep  of  death ;  he  is  urging  trust  in  God,  and  the 
folly  of  being  over-anxious  for  the  morrow.  Vain  is  it,  he 
says,  for  men  to  rise  up  early  and  retire  late  to  rest,  eating 
the  bread  of  wearisome  labor  and  sorrow ;  for  so  He  giveth 
it  to  his  beloved  even  while  they  sleep.  Proverbs  xxxi.  10, 
ff.,  according  to  our  Bible,  contains  a  eulogium  on  the 
"  virtuous  woman  " ;  but  this  is  a  misnomer  for  which  the 
wise  man  who  wrote  the  description  is  not  responsible, 
since  it  is  not  the  virtue,  but  the  ability,  of  this  model 
Jewish  wife  which  he  commends.  In  Canticles  i.  13,  a  very 
unfortunate  mistake  has  been  made  by  our  translators,  ren- 
dering "he"  instead  of  '4t,"  which  grossly  perverts  the 
sentiment  of  the  maiden  who  compares  her  beloved  to  a 
bundle  of  myrrh  which  rests  on  her  bosom.* 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  instances  which  might 
be  cited  to  show  that  our  common  version  is  not  to  be 
implicitly  relied  upon.  But  even  the  new  revision  which  is 
expected  will  not  make  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  superfluous. 
For  in  the  first  place,  many  passages  which  a  large  number 
of  the  revisers  might  wish  to  change  may  remain  unaltered, 
since  no  modification  can  be  made  in  the  text  of  our  Bible 
unless  it  shall  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
company.  They  will  not  adopt  certain  alterations  which 
might  be    thought    desirable  if  an   entirely  new   transla- 

*Thi8  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Je-wish  scholars,  Mendelssohn,  FUrst^ 
Philippson,  Cahen,  Leeser,  and  also  by  Luther,  Bwald,  Delitzsch,  Zdckler,  Rosen- 
mliller,  Kamphaosen  (in  Bunsen's  Bibelxverk)^  Oinsburg,  Fansset,  Kitto,  Kingsbury, 
and  others. 
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tion  were  to  be  given  to  the  public.  They  will  not  amend 
the  title  of  the  Old  Testament,  although  it  should  be  the 
Old  Covenant ;  and  they  will  not  substitute  Jehovah  for 
Lord,  notwithstanding  that  the  former  is  the  proper  designa- 
tion, which  was  not  pronounced  by  the  Jews,  although  that 
would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used 
by  Christians.  Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  the  word  "Lord," 
in  the  Old  Testament  signifying  Jehovah,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  indicating  Christ,  tends  to  create  confusion,  and 
Psalm  ex.  1  would  be  made  much  more  intelligible  if, 
instead  of  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  the  clause  should 
be  rendered  literally,  "  Jehovah  said  unto  my  lord  (or  sover- 
eign)," since  it  is  the  king  who  is  about  going  forth  to  war 
that  is  addressed.  Neither  will  the  Revision  Committee  be 
at  liberty  to  modify  the  present  division  of  chapters,  al- 
though the  first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  in  Gene- 
sis should  be  included  in  the  first  chapter,  since  they  form 
the  conclusion  of  one  account  of  the  creation,  and  another 
narrative  begins  immediately  afterwards.  So  also  Psalms 
xlii.  and  xliii.  should  be  joined  together,  since  they  are 
properly  one  Psalm ;  and  Isaiah  xiii.  and  xiv.,  lii.  and  liii., 
should  be  similarly  united.  And  in  respect  to  such  emenda- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  discussion  will 
arise,  reasons  for  the  changes  will  be  asked  for,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  original  Scriptures  to  see  whether 
these  things  be  so.  There  will  be  the  same  need  then  that 
there  is  now  of  a  knowledge  that  will  enable  one  to  form  an 
intelligent  judgment  in  regard  to  controverted  passages,  if 
he  would  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  not  take  his  opinions  at 
second  hand. 

There  are  also  other  questions,  such  as  those  which  involve 
the  relation  of  Scripture  to  science ;  questions  of  doctrine, 
such  as  whether  immortality  is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament; 
questions  of  ethics,  like  that  which  turns  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  several  words  that  denote  wine, —  for  the  discussion  of 
all  of  which  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  indispensable.  But 
besides  these,  there  are  very  important  critical  questions 
which  are  pressing  for  solution  at  the  present  day.  These 
questions  relate  to  the  age  and  composition  of  the  Penta- 
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teuch,  to  the  Messianic  and  the  Maccabean  Psalms,  to  the 
authorship  of  Isaiah,  chapters  xl.  to  Ixvi.,  to  the  unity  of 
Zechariah,  the  date  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  formation  of 
the  canon,  and  other  similar  topics.     For  the  determination 
of  these  matters,  there  is  needed  especially  a  familiarity  with 
the  internal  evidence,  with  the  peculiarities  of  style  of  the 
different  writers,  with  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  words, 
and  the  use  of  idioms.     Amid  the  contradictory  opinions 
that  are  advanced  by  various  school^,  which  shall  we  adopt, 
and  how  can  we  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  unless 
we  are  able  in  some  measure  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
each  case  ?     We  ought  at  least  to  be  qualified  to  appreciate 
and  weigh  the  arguments  which   are  brought  forward  in 
these  discussions,  in  order  that  we  may  have  good  and  suflS- 
cient  reasons  for  our  own  belief,  and  may  be  able  to  speak 
understaudingly  to  others.     We  need  a  knowledge  of  He- 
brew to  enable  us  to  test  the  various  theories  that  are  put 
forth,  and  to  refute  those  which  are  utterly  baseless.     Many 
a  wild  hypothesis  has  been  hastily  embraced  and  promul- 
gated by  those  who  were  fascinated  by  its  novelty,  but  who 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  its  inherent  falsity.     It  seems  to  be 
deemed  in  some  quarters  altogether  unnecessary  for  one  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
undertakes   to  discuss  questions  that  are   intimately  con- 
nected with  it.     But  what  should  we  think  of  an  individual 
who  should  presume  to  write  a  work  upon  the  Homeric 
poems  who  was  unable  to  read  Greek ;  or  who  should  treat 
of  the  plays  that  have  been  ascribed  to  Plautus  without  a 
knowledge  of  Latin ;  or  who  should  argue  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  letters  of  Junius,  when  he  could  not  understand 
the  English  language,  and  knew  them  only  in  a  translation  ? 
Such  a  person  might  speak  very  positively  and  dogmatically, 
because  he  has  no  doubts,  and  knows  not  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject.     But  this  would  not  entitle  him  to  be  consid- 
,  ered  an  authority.     Whoever  has  not  prepared  himself  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  original  sources  for  a  full  comprehen- 
s  ion  of  these  subjects  in  all  their  bearings  is  not  qualified  to 
pronounce  upon  them,  and  might  well  hesitate  before  assum- 
ing to  be  a  teacher  of  others. 
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A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  also  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament,  the  language  of  which  is 
not  classic  but  Hellenistic  Greek,  abounding  in  Hebraisms, 
since  it  was  written  by  men  who  were  imbued  with  the 
ideas  and  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  are 
Hebrew  utterances  of  Jesus,  in  the  Aramaic  form,  such  as 
those  which  he  used  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (Mark  v.  41), 
and  those  which  he  breathed  in  his  last  moments  upon  the 
cross  (Matthew  xxvii.  46).  In  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
there  are  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  we 
must  compare  with  the  original  (since  they  often  vary  from 
it)  if  we  would  comprehend  them.  As  examples  may  be 
mentioned  John  x.  34,  35,  and  Hebrews  x.  6  (compare 
Psalm  xl.  6).  There  are  Hebrew  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, some  of  them  in  Chaldaic  form,  which  are  printed  in 

Greek  letters.  Such  are  'AjiadAuv^  'A/cf /da//d,  'Apjuayed^v,  Vappada 
yievvOy    TedtjTf/iavy^    To/.yoSd,  Kiy^df,  Kopfldv,   fmpava^d,    Meaaiagj  rcaax'^y  h^??h 

poKd,  and  others.  There  are  also  many  expressions  which  are 
thoroughly  Hebraic.  According  to  Jewish  usage,  ''  name  " 
and  "  soul "  often  stand  for  "  person  " ;  and  hence  we  find 
such  phrases  as  "  that  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ "  (1  John  iii.  23),  and  "  let  every  soul  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers"  (Romans  xiii.  1).  We 
read  also  of  children  of  the  bride-chamber,  children  of  the 
resurrection,  children  of  disobedience,  children  of  light  and 
of  darkness,  children  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  wicked  one, 
and  also  of  the  son  of  peace,  the  son  of  perdition,  the  son  of 
consolation,  and  the  sons  of  thunder,  which  indicate  unmis- 
takably their  origin.  We  meet  with  such  idioms  as  '*  to  see 
life,"  "  to  see  death,"  "  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God,"  for  "  they  shall  be  the  children  of  God,"  and  the  like. 
Since  the  Hebrews  had  no  generic  terms,  they  often  employ 
paraphrases,  as  in  Genesis  i.  1,  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  by  which  evidently  is 
meant  the  universe,  since  the  creation  of  the  heavens  is 
stated  in  verses  7,  8,  and  of  the  earth  in  verses  9, 10.  Jesus 
follows  this  usage  in  Matthew  v.  18,  where  he  says,  "  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass  " ;  xi.  25,  '*  I  thank  thee,  O  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  " ;  xxiv.  35,  "  Heaven  and  earth 
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shall  pass  away."  The  style  of  the  Hebrew  writers  was  very 
pictorial,  and  Jesus  and  his  apostles  frequently  use  the  word 
"  behold,"  and  the  evangelists  paint  for  us  the  scenes  which 
they  describe  by  giving  every  detail,  and  saying,  "  He  arose 
and  came  to  his  father,"  "  He  opened  his  mouth  and  taught 
them,"  "  He  sent  messengers  before  his  face,"  "  He  answered 
and  said,"  "  And  the  eyes  of  all  were  fastened  on  him." 
There  are  many  grammatical  constructions  which  are  pecul- 
iarly Hebraistic,  such  as  the  use  of  the  particle  «,  "  if,"  in 
solemn  asseverations,  there  being  an  ellipsis  of  the  words, 
"  God  do  so  to  me,"  which  may  have  been  indicated  by  some 
gesture,  but  which  in  reading  must  be  supplied.  Numerous 
other  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  it  were  practicable; 
but  we  will  only  add  that  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
New  Testament  escape  the  attention  of  the  reader  who  is 
not  familiar  with  Hebrew,  as  in  Matthew  xxiii.  2,  where  the 
paronomasia  used  by  Jesus  is  lost  entirely  in  the  Greek, 
since,  in  saying  that  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in 
Moses'  seat,  he  must  have  employed  the  words  Mosheh  and 
Moshab,  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  alone  can  furnish  us  with 
an  explanation  of  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  the  statement  in  1  Corinthians  viii.  4,  ''An  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world,"  is  far  more  expressive  when  we  are 
aware  that  the  Greek  word  n(W/ov  really  stands  for  the 
Hebrew  term  which  is  used  contemptuously  of  the  heathen 
deities,  and  may  be  translated  "  godliug "  or  "  no  god " 
(Psalm  xcvi.  6).  So  Galatians  v.  14,  has  a  new  significance 
when  we  remember  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Decalogue 
is  the  "2%n  Words^''  and  notice  that  Paul  declares  that  "all 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word."  The  phrase  "  hem  of  his 
garment "  in  Matthew  ix.  20,  is  an  error  of  our  translators, 
which  originated  in  their  taking  Kpaarruhv  in  its  usual  Greek 
sense,  as  "  edge,  border,  hem  "  ;  whereas  in  this  passage  it  is 
used  to  denote  the  Tsitsith^  and  signifies  the  fringe  or  tassel 
which  the  Israelites  wore  on  the  corners  of  certain  gar- 
ments (Numbers  xv.  38).  The  famous  controversy  about  hu 
in  connection  \yith  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and 
consubstantiation  appears  a  waste  of  words  to  one  who 
knows  that  the  copula  is  usually  not  expressed  in  Hebrew, 
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so  that  probably  Jesus  never  used  it  at  the  time  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  example  and  testimony  of  many  scholars  might  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  study  of  this  language.  Augustine 
urged  the  importance  of  it  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
shortcomings.  Jerome  went  to  great  trouble  and  expense 
in  securing  the  services  of  a  Jew  to  help  him  in  his  Hebrew 
studies.  Luther  said  that  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was 
limited,  yet  that  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  untold  gold. 
Melanchthon  declared  that  the  little  he  knew  of  Hebrew  he 
esteemed  of  the  greatest  value  on  account  of  the  judgment 
he  was  enabled  to  form  in  regard  to  religion  (propter  judi- 
cium de  Religione).  Milton  devoted  several  hours  every 
morning  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew,  he 
recommends  it  in  his  treatise  on  Education  (Prose  Works, 
in.  473),  and  his  own  writings  both  in  prose  and  poetry 
attest  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  that  study.  Coleridge 
used  to  read  ten  or  twelve  verses  of  Hebrew  every  evening, 
ascertaining  the  exact  meaning  of  every  substantive ;  and 
he  repeatedly  expressed  his  surprise  and  pleasure  at  finding 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  bare  primary  sense,  if 
literally  rendered,  threw  gi-eat  additional  light  on  the  text. 
(Table  Talk,  p,  86.)  Bunsen  wrote  to  his  son  in  1840,  *'My 
good  boy,  do  learn  Hebrew  well, —  else  you  will  continue 
unripe  as  long  as  you  live,  in  many  respects.  It  is  compara- 
tively an  easy  language,  and  yet  in  our  time  scarcely  any 
one  is  fluent  in  it.  Only  become  possessed  of  the  inflec- 
tions and  the  common  roots;  those  must  be  taken  by 
storm.''  (Memoirs,  I.  561.)  The  Honorable  Robert  Lowe, 
of  England,  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  Home 
Secretary  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  a  member  of  Parliament  for  London  Univer- 
sity, delivered  an  address  on  the  education  of  boys,  in 
which  he  said :  "  There  is  one  language  which  I  think  it  is 
a  great  pity  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  school  educa- 
tion in  England.  It  is  the  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  in  itself,  of  all  languages  —  I  mean  the 
Hebrew.  It  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  inconceivable  how  it 
should  happen  that  so  very  few  of  our  clergy  are  acquainted 
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with  the  Hebrew.  I  cannot  understand  how  a  man  can 
consider  himself  as  having  competently  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  theology  when  he  is  not  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
itself,  but  the  light  which  it  throws,  and  which  nothing 
else  can  throw,  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
instance.  The  view  a  man  has,  the  knowledge  that  a  man 
gets  of  the  Bible,  when  he  reads  it  standing  on  the  vantage- 
ground  of  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  can  be  got  by  taking  these  books  up  and  passing  to 
them  not  naturally  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  from  the  Greek  classics.  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  in  our  schools  there  will  at  any  rate  be  an 
option  for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to 
develop  a  thorough  and  sound  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  or 
to  make  our  clergy  learned  and  competent  in  their  voca- 
tion." 

There  seems  to  be  less  reason  for  the  neglect  of  this  study, 
since  it  can  be  so  easily  kept  up.  Let  one  read  aloud  a  few 
verses  regularly  every  day,  let  him  commit  to  memory 
favorite  passages,  let  him  familiarize  himself  with  the 
Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament,*  and  he  will  not 
only  retain  his  present  knowledge,  but  he  will  add  steadily 
to  the  stock  which  he  has  gained.  The  minister  can  find, 
if  he  will,  sufficient  time  for  this,  if  he  takes  only  that 
which  would  be  devoted  to  other  less  profitable  pursuits. 
As  he  comes  into  close  contact  and  sympathy  with  these 
sacred  bards  and  prophets,  his  own  mind  will  be  filled  with 
their  majestic  thoughts,  and  his  style  will  insensibly  acquire 
dignity  and  strength  by  familiarity  with  their  matchless 
compositions.  He  will  have  a  greater  interest  in  that 
volume  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  records  of  our 
religion,  the  teachings  of  which  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil,  in  which  we  see  the  first  rising  of  that  sun 
which  in  Christianity  reaches  its  meridian,  and  now  blesses 
us  with  its  perfect  day.  M^t^tU 

Edwabd^.  Young. 

*A  very  convenient,  cheap,  and  excellent  edition  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament, 
prepared  by  Professor  Franz  Delltzsch,  has  been  recently  printed  in  Leipzig  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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THE  ROMAN  FATE  AND  THE  MODERN  PERIL. 

"  When  we  describe  man  as  poet,"  writes  Emerson,  "  and 
credit  him  with  the  triumphs  of  his  art,  we  speak  of  the 
potential  or  ideal  man, — not  found  now  in  any  one  person. 
You  must  go  through  a  city,  or  a  nation,  and  find  one 
faculty  here  and  one  there  to  build  the  true  poet  withal." 
In  this  way  must  we  proceed,  if  we  are  to  build  a  fair  image 
of  complete  humanity.  For  Nature  has  not  unfolded  the 
same  powers  of  man  in  the  same  degree  in  every  race ;  but 
has  entrusted  the  full  evolution  of  one  faculty  to  this  race, 
and  another  to  that,  as  though  our  being  were*  much  too  fine 
and  complex  to  be  produced  in  the  perfection  of  all  its  parts 
by  the  energies  of  a  single  people.  There  was  nothing  me- 
chanical about  this  division  of  labor ;  it  was  hardly  a  plan 
imposed  upon  mankind,  but  only  a  way  of  growing,  into 
which  the  races  fell  as  naturally  as  sea-shells  take  on  tints 
and  curl  themselves  into  whorls. 

Of  course  the  races  had  something  to  start  with.  Human- 
ity is  no  chance  development.  Man  in  the  very  beginning 
wa  the  most  essential  issue,  as  he  was  the  latest,  of  that 
eternal  evolution  of  life  and  worlds  which  had  preceded 
him.  Primeval  man  did  "type  this  work  of  time  within 
himself."  The  laws  of  suns  and  galaxies  wrought  them- 
selves into  his  being  and  became  its  structural  lines, — hered- 
itary outlines  of  the  universe's  purpose,  indistinct  in  early 
races  and  even  now,  yet  an  indelible  destiny. 

But,  thus  furnished  in  common,  the  nations  did  not  wear 
away  equally  —  to  use  Michael  Angelo's  illustration  of  the 
statue  —  the  surface  which  conceals  the  outlines.  Circum- 
stances so  ordered  things  that  "  Time's  dread  blows  "  struck 
out  the  thinking  head  here,  and  the  ruling  hand  there  ;  yet 
all  the  work,  however  fragmentary,  combining  to  suggest  the 
incomparable  image  which  is  struggling  to  free  itself  from 
the  substance  in  which,  from  the  first,  it  was  concealed.  The 
relations  of  a  race  with  other  races,  the  configuration  and  the 
climate  of  the  country  in  which  its  career  is  run, —  these  and 
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other  external  circumstances  evoke  now  this  latency  and  then 
that ;  require  the  mind,  again  and  again,  to  take  certain  atti- 
tudes, the  body,  again  and  again,  to  perform  certain  actions; 
and  this  peculiar  direction  of  energies  continuing  through 
centuries  gives  to  some  faculties  an  impulse  of  development 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  other  faculties. 

"  Men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them." 

Thus  is  aroused  for  a  race  its  "-fate  mightier  than  genius." 
This  disproportionate  development  of  certain  powers  be- 
comes the  inner  law  of  a  people  along  which  cluster  the 
facts  of  their  history.  The  working  of  this  law  gives  them 
their  peculiar  strength  among  the  nations.  Finally  it  is 
transformed  into  the  Nemesis  of  the  very  incompleteness  of 
their  being  which  gave  that  law  its  birth.  There  is  a  point 
beyond  which  a  human  faculty  cannot  go  in  its  unfolding 
without  the  full  support  of  the  other  faculties.  The  moral 
idealism  of  Israel  was  its  peculiar  production,  and  great  has 
been  its  influence  in  establishing  human  and  divine  rela- 
tions ;  but  much  of  the  horrible  misery  to  which  this  race 
was  subjected  might  have  been  avoided  if  there  had  blended 
with  their  idealism  the  strong  practical  sense  and  logical 
thought  of  the  Romans.  And  the  Romans,  "  who  have  done 
for  Christianity  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  Israelites  in  the 
establishment  of  the  universal  empire  and  the  idea  of 
humanity,"*  might  have  done  much  more  for-  man,  the 
"'  eternal  empire  "  might  have  the  more  deserved  the  name, 
if  conjoined  with  its  realism  there  were  somewhat  of  Israel's 
idealism. 

But  these  and  other  races  could  not  do  otherwise  than  as 
they  did.  The  segmental  development  to  which  they  were 
devoted  was  necessary  to  the  full-orbed  man  of  the  future. 
Sad  it  seems  that  the  great  nations  of  the  past  could  not 
escape  their  fall ;  that  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  sacred 
priesthood,  the  wise  policy  of  the  statesman,  the  intrepid 

*  Mommsen.    Roman  History. 
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heroism  of  the  host,  their  doom  descended.  Our  consola- 
tion is  that  there  is  fatality  only  in  imperfection  ;  our  hope, 
that  inheriting  the  results  of  all  past  life  we  have  begun  the 
full  development  of  humanity,  and  that  no  more  shall  races 
decline«and  fall,  but  strengthen  and  combine. 

The  most  complete  illustration  of  the  one-sided  develop- 
ment of  man  in  the  past  is  presented  in  the  career  of  the 
Roman  race.  Its  history  is  finished.  It  lies  before  us  for 
our  study  as  might  any  fossil ;  and  however  indistinct  certain 
details  may  be,  the  general  outline,  the  real  nature  of  the 
race,  stands  out  unusually  distinct. 

The  Romans  were  preeminently  a  practical  people,  "  of 
sober  and  acute  thought,  firnmess  and  perseverance  of  will,"  * 
which  qualities  they  employed  "  consistently,  but  without 
imagination  or  sentiment."  f  They  lived  among,  and  dealt 
with,  men  and  the  things  of  this  world  as  though  they  were 
the  only  realities.  Their  practical  understanding  interpene- 
trated all  their  institutions,  customs,  deeds;  formed  and 
limited  all  things. 

This  character  they  did  not  inherit  from  any  other  race. 
It  is  all  their  own ;  they  evolved  it,  lived  it  out,  and  finally 
sank  under  it.  When  the  Romans  were  yet  joined  with  the 
Greeks  in  that  far  distant  past  of  which  philology  alone  can 
tell  us,  they  exhibited  in  no  marked  degree  what  afterward 
became  their  ruling  trait.  But  when  history  first  finds  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  already,  in  religion,  constitution, 
and  habits,  are  they  a  people  of  the  practical  understanding ; 
that  character  is  formed  which  fixed  upon  all  life  clear  and 
precise  laws,  —  "  which  solemnly  bound  the  son  to  reverence 
the  father,  the  citizen  to  reverence  the  ruler,  and  all  to  rev- 
erence the  gods ;  which  required  nothing  and  honored  noth- 
ing but  the  useful  act,  and  compelled  every  citizen  to  fill  up 
every  moment  of  his  brief  life  with  unceasing  work ;  wiiich 
deemed  every  one  a  bad  citizen  who  wished  to  be  different 
from  his  fellows ;  which  regarded  the  State  as  all  in  all,  and 
the  extension  of  it  the  only  aspiration  not  liable  to  cen- 
sure." X    From  the  beginning  of  their  career,  life  presented 

•Teaffel.    Hiatory  qf  Roman  Literature,      tlhne.    irtstory  qf  Home.      tMominsen. 
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itself  to  them  in  its  hard  realities,  and  they  sought  to  solve 
its  problems  by  narrowing  its  relations  down  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  understanding,  and  then  dividing  these  rela- 
tions up  into  plain,  specific  duties.  All  ideal  and  fanciful 
relations  were  ruled  out. 

This  repression  and  shaping  made  a  solid  people,  whose 
weight  and  coherence  told  with  crushing  force  and  conquer- 
ing endurance  against  all  their  foes.  Each  Roman,  in  this 
process  of  solidification  became,  as  it  were,  a  crystal  of  one 
measure.  His  virtues  were  right-lined  and  square-cornered. 
He  fitted  to  his  companions  as  compactly  as  did  the  bricks 
of  which  Republican  Rome  was  built.  Some  of  brick  work 
as  firm  as  the  underlying  rock  upon  which  it  rests,  is  still 
seen  thrusting  itself  through  the  marble  dust  of  imperial  and 
mediaeval  Rome,  a  fit  symbol  of  the  lasting  strength  of  the 
Roman  genius.  But  strong  and  lasting  as  it  was,  it  did  little 
directly  for  human  development.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
becomes  manifest  as  we  consider  one  by  one  the  relations  of 
the  Roman  citizen.  And  first  let  us  consider  his  relation  to 
the  gods. 

Some  religious  ideas  were  inherited  by  the  Romans 
from  their  ancestors,  the  Aryans.  As  the  European  division 
of  this  people,  holding  within  it  the  future  Italian  race, 
journeyed  from  the  nursery  of  nations,  it  looked  up  to  the 
"heavenly"  or  "shining  ones"  who  moved  with  them. 
There  was  a  "  heaven-father "  (Dyaus-pitar)  who  received 
their  highest  praise,  and  a  fire  god  whose  friendliness 
warmed  their  hearts  as  the  fire  he  brought  from  heaven 
warmed  their  bodies.  Nature  gods  were  these,  the  arche- 
types of  Greek  and  German  as  well  as  Roman  deities.  The 
Romans  lingered  longest  with  the  Greeks,  parted  from  them 
last,  then  went  on  their  separate  career.  "  On  this  rests  the 
general  analogy  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  world  of 
gods  and  spirits."  "  Yet  in  both,  the  modes  of  worship 
assumed  a  shape  so  thoroughly  national  and  peculiar,  that 
but  little  of  the  ancient,  common  inheritance  was  preserved 
in  a  recognizable  form."  "  Before  separation,  the  idea  and 
its  image  were  one  whole  in   the  soul.     Now  they  were 
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separated :  the  Greek  held  to  the  image  and  peopled  J;he 
heavens  with  forms  clothed  with  the  splendor  of  Nature's 
powers ;  the  Roman  held  firmly  to  the  idea  and  did  not 
suffer  the  form  to  obscure  it."  *  By  no  effort  of  his  meagre 
imagination  could  the  Roman  see  gods  of  any  form  whatso- 
ever "delicately  marching  along  the  blue  pellucid  air." 
Instead  of  gods  independent  of  the  ground,  the  Romans 
"  assigned  a  spirit  to  every  thing  existing ;  to  the  man  and 
to  the  tree,  to  the  State  and  to  the  store-room, —  a  spirit 
which  came  into  being  only  with  the  thing,  and  perished 
along  with  it ;  to  the  man  the  male  Genius,  to  the  woman 
the  female  Juno,  .  .  .  and  so  on  to  every  object  after  his 
kind."  t 

The  practical  understanding  of  the  Romans  could  only 
appreciate  the  material  thing  itself  as  evidence  of  its  unseen 
counterpart:  how  could  the  spirit  come  into  existence 
before  the  thing  or  quality  or  action  of  which  it  was  an 
adjunct !  of  what  earthly  use  could  it  be  before,  and  what 
after,  the  existence  of  the  thing  or  quality  or  action !  The 
spirit  world  lived  only  for  the  human  and  material :  spirit 
did  not  evolve  matter,  but  matter  spirit.  So  every  under- 
standable thing,  concrete  or  abstract,  had  its  spiritual  coun- 
terpart, and  the.  larger  the  sphere  embraced  by  the  thing, 
the  higher  rose  the  god,  and  the  deeper  the  reverence  paid 
him  by  Rome.  Existence  is  the  largest  abstraction  of  which 
we  can  conceive ;  and  if  the  Romans  could  have  conceived 
it  they  might  have  made  its  spiritual  counterpart  universal 
deity.  But  the  abstraction  "  existence  "  was  too  speculative 
for  their  clear-cutting  and  utilitarian  thought.  They  never 
rose  above  Jupiter,  abstract  manhood.  Man,  to  be  sure,  is 
to  himself  the  most  indubitable  reality;  so  the  realistic 
Romans  gave  the  highest  worship  to  Jupiter,  the  spirit  of 
collective  man,  and  the  intensest  devotion  to  the  Lares,  the 
spirits  of  individual  men.  These  Roman  spirits  were 
unseen,  not  because  "  pure  spirit,"  but  simply  because  the 
Romans  did  not  see  them.  Nor  did  they  loiter  among  mor- 
tals, for  each  had  its  definite  labor,  which  was  to  "  shadow  " 
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its  principal.  Each  man's  Lar  waited  upon  him  alone ;  it 
had  no  conceivable  business  with  other  men.  Jupiter  hov- 
ered over  his  own  sex  so  closely  and  constantly,  and  Juno  so 
assiduously  over  hers,  that,  although  so  well  matched,  they 
never  married.  In  this  intimate  and  exclusive  relation  of 
the  spirit  with  its  reality  is  seen  the  deep  significance  of  the 
Roman  word  for  faith,  religio^  that  which  binds, —  it  was  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  men  and  their  Jupiter,  or 
between  a  man  and  any  lesser  god  or  spirit,  or  all  the  gods 
attendant  upon  man  together.  It  was  a  union  as  necessary, 
inevitable,  and  constant  as  the  shadow  with  the  man  who 
walks  in  the  sunlight.  By  this  shadow  man's  freedom  was 
sometimes  thought  to  be  limited.  Then  shadow  and  sub- 
stance resembled  in  their  relations  a  fiction  of  Goethe, —  a 
giant's  massive  frame  is  harmless  as  air,  but  his  shadow  has 
Samson's  strength  and  crushes  whatever  it  darkens.  Not 
long,  however,  did  the  Romans  delude  themselves  that  their 
freedom  was  divinely  limited.  Their  practical  experience 
and  activity  soon  dissipated  the  delusion. 

This  world  of  the  gods,  the  higher  counterpart  and  ideal 
reflection  of  the  earthly  Rome,  changed  with  the  changing 
life  of  Rome.  Whatever  alterations  occurred  in  the  social 
state  of  the  people,  or  in  their  feelings,  was  accurately 
reflected  in  the  domain  of  spirits.  When  the  Romans  were 
becoming  involved  in  their  endless  warfare,  there  was  felt 
a  need  of  a  divinity  with  a  stronger  and  more  bellicose  char- 
acter than  that  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  sometime  Dyaus-pitar. 
So  Mars,  the  "  killing  god,"  was  evolved.  And  as  the  war 
spirit  prevailed  over  the  civil  spirit.  Mars  loomed  above 
Jupiter.  The  god  of  war  came  so  early  into  existence  that 
Mommsen  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  earliest  worship. 
In  the  later  history  of  the  nation  when  the  Romans  began  to 
adopt  Greek  divinities,  Hercules  was  speedily  naturalized, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  the  god  of  gains  of 
adventure,  and  of  any  extraordinary  increase  in  wealth.  A 
god  of  plunder  was  wanted  to  aid  them  in  plucking  the 
provinces.  When  the  Romans  conquered  another  people, 
Rome's  gods  also  triumphed  over  the  gods  of  this  people, 
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and  these  conquered  gods  were  made  to  serve  the  Romans, 
as  the  conquered  people  served  them  as  slaves.  Through- 
out the  entire  Roman  worship,  gods  exist  because  they  are 
useful.  The  name  of  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  community 
must  never  be  pronounced-,  else  will  the  enemy  learn  it, 
and,  calling  him  by  his  name,  draw  him  away  to  serve 
them. 

Above  a  "  singularly  low  level  of  conception  and  insight 
the  Roman  faith  never  rose."  "  It  was  unable  to  excite  that 
mysterious  awe  after  which  the  human  heart  has  always  a 
longing,  or  thoroughly  to  incorporate  the  incomprehensible 
and  even  the  malignant  elements  in  Nature  and  in  man 
which  must  not  be  wanting  in  religion  if  it  would  reflect 
man  as  a  whole."  "  The  Latin  worship  was  grounded  mainly 
on  man's  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree  on  his  fear  of  the  wild  forces  of  Nature." 
"  Its  gods  were,  above  all  things  else,  instruments  for  helping 
him  to  the  attainment  of  very  substantial  earthly  objects."  * 
For  duly  performing  certain  ceremonies,  the  worshipper  was 
to  receive  certain  benefits.  And  as  the  Roman  merchant 
was  entitled,  without  injury  to  his  conventional  rectitude,  to 
fulfil  his  contract  merely  in  the  letter,  so  in  dealing  with 
the  gods  the  copy  of  an  object  was  given  and  received 
instead  of  the  object  itself.  They  presented  to  the  Lord  of 
the  sky  heads  of  onions  and  poppies,  that  he  might  launch 
his  lightning  at  these  rather  than  at  the  heads  of  men.  In 
payment  of  the  offering  annually  demanded  by  Father  Tiber, 
thirty  puppets  of  plaited  rushes  were  thrown  into  the 
stream.  In  the  same  convenient  way  they  dealt  with  the 
gods  in  more  ordinary  acts  of  worship.  Although  it  was  not 
easy  to  do  so,  one  might  address  the  gods  directly.  "  The 
god  had  his  own  way  of  speaking,  which  was  intelligible 
only  to  those  acquainted  with  it ;  but  one  who  did  rightly 
understand  it  knew  not  only  how  to  ascertain,  but  how  to 
manage,  the  will  of  the  god,  and  even  in  case  of  need  to 
overreach  or  constrain  him."  f  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  became  outgrown.     It  is  not  to  be 
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wondered  at  that  "the  Latin  religion  soon  sank  into  a  singu- 
lar insipidity  and  dulness,  and  early  became  shrivelled  into 
an  anxious  and  dreary  round  of  ceremonies."*  "Much 
greater  weight  was  attached  by  the  practical-  Roman  to  the 
cultus  than  to  the  doctrines  of*religion.  The  devout  man 
was  he  who  punctually  performed  his  religious  obligations^ 
who  was  piou?  according  to  law."  f  In  this  religion,  there 
was  no  moral  impulse ;  in  this  worship,  no  aspiration  for 
fellowship  and  communion  with  infinite  purity  and  holiness. 
Utility  was  the  one  bond  which  united  gods  and  people. 
"  The  prayers  that  are  generally  the  first  put  up,  and  best 
known  in  the  temples,  are  that  riches,  that  wealth  may 
increase."  J  When  listeners  drew  near,  petitioners  prayed  in 
whispers  or  became  silent;  their  desires  were  too  gross 
or  selfish  to  be  known  by  men, —  the  gods  were  used  to 
them.  Sometimes  it  occurred  that  fortunes  were  not  forth- 
coming, and  the  thought  that  perhaps  petitions  were  an- 
swered in  some  occult  way  had  little  comfort  in  it  to  the 
practical  Roman.  Even  the  craft  of  the  priest  in  over- 
reaching the  unsophisticated  divinities  failed,  and  they 
laughed  as  their  eyes  met  over  the  bleeding  victim.  Gods 
so  unaccommodating  were  eventually  rejected.  The  rejec- 
tion was  not  made  by  all  at  once,  but  that  it  was  general 
enough  was  manifest  in  the  assenting  plaudits  with  which 
the  people  heard  the  lines  of  Ennius,  declaring  that  the 
gods,  although  real  beings,  take  no  care  for  the  things  of 
man.  §  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Romans 
became  atheists.  They  simply  discarded  the  gods  who 
would  not  help  them  to  pleasures,  and  then  turned  to  other 
powers  more  easily  controlled  or  more  indulgent.  The 
multitude  thronged  the  temples  of  the  sensuous  Egyptian 
and  Asiatic  religions,  and  ran  after  necromancers,  astrolo- 
gers, soothsayers,  and  all  the  other  filthy  fate-and-fortune 
mongers  who  flocked  to  Rome.  The  educated  took  refuge 
in  the  false  philosophies  which  Greece  spawned  in  her  decay 
and  degradation.  The  best  of  these  philosophies,  the  Stoic, 
won  the  best  of  the  Romans  remaining.     Its  rigid  repression 
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of  emotions,  its  regulations  for  practical  living,  just  suited 
the  practical  Roman  genius,  and  fostered  its  noblest  moral 
and  humane  sentiments.  But  whatever  the  final  outcome  of 
the  Roman  religion,  it  was  just  as  Lecky  in  his  European 
Morals  describes  it :  "  The  Roman  religion  was  purely  Sel- 
fish. It  was  simply  a  method  of  obtaining  prosperity,  avert- 
ing calamity,  and  reading  the  future.  Ancient  Rome  pro- 
duced many  heroes,  but  no  saints.  Its  self-sacrifice  was 
patriotic,  not  religious." 

The  life  of  a  people  shows  itself  ideally  in  religion,  imag- 
inatively in  art  and  literature.  The  imagination  may  be 
lower  or  higher, —  as  it  merely  recombines,  in  other  forms, 
situations,  and  adventures,  what  the  eyes  have  seen  and  the 
ears  have  heard ;  or  as  in  addition  it  illumines  these  inward 
extensions  of  the  senses  with  "  the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,"  and  in  the  actions  of  its  personages  suggests 
the  deep  workings  of  the  soul,  the  questionings  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  easy  to  surmise  which  of  these  two  kinds  of  imagina- 
tion pertain  to  the  Roman.  In  religion  we  have  seen  that 
"  all  his  thinkings  are  below  the  moon  " ;  so  in  the  domain  of 
the  imagination  there  is  not  an  eye  that  "  doth  glance  from 
earth  to  heaven."  The  Romans  reached  the  highest  point 
in  their  national  development  without  producing  anything 
in  art  and  literature  above  the  level  of  an  uncivilized  people. 
Then  falling  under  the  influence  of  Greece,  they  at  first 
scorned  her  poems  and  plays,  her  philosophy  and  architect- 
ure, and  ended  by  selecting  her  worst  literature  and  imitat- 
ing it  badly,  by  indiscriminately  sweeping  her  sculpture  into 
Rome,  and  by  replacing  their  ugly  brick  buildings  and  mean 
temples  by  more  elegant  edifices  vulgarly  Greek.  Mummius, 
the  destroyer  of  Corinth,  naively  exposes  the  lack  of  art 
appreciation  in  the  Roman  nature.  He  was  aware  that  the 
works  of  art  found  in  the  luxurious  city  he  was  sent  to  crush 
would  be  salable  in  Rome,  where  it  was  becoming  fashiona- 
ble to  be  Greekish.  He  therefore  collected  a  lot  of  statuary, 
and  sent  it  home  with  the  severe  injunction  that  if  any 
pieces  were  lost  they  must  be  replaced  by  articles  just  as 
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good.  This  rough  fellow,  whose  soldiers  played  at  dice  on. 
the  paintinga  of  immortal  masters,  would  have  <5ompared 
"Hyperion  to  a  satyr,"  and  preferred  the  beast.  He  was  all 
Roman. 

The  literature  which  the  Greeks  stimulated  the  Romans 
to  write  is  without  delicacy  in  sentiment  and  imagination, 
and  lacks  freshness  and  the  play  of  inner  motives.  Seneca's 
tragedies  are  about  as  respectable  as  any,  and  in  them  "  the 
gross,  the  animal, —  it  is  scarcely,  even  sensuous, —  predom- 
inates." *  The  poets  exhibit  some  appreciation  of  Nature, 
"  but  it  is  the  repose,  the  comfort,  ease,  in  a  word,  the  body^ 
not  the  spirit,  of  Nature  that  the  Roman  poets  celebrate."  f 
They  feel  no  kinship  with  Nature,  and  their  adulation  of 
.her  is  a  politic  and  formal  business.  It  is  the  smiles  of  an 
emperor  bent  on  the  increase  of  the  farmer  class,  and  not 
the  splendor  of  the  sunlight  on  sea  and  shore,  that  brings 
out  the  Georgics.  Horace  is  "of  the  world,  worldly."  In 
his  genial  way,  he  introduces  us  to  a  very  comfortable  com- 
pany, in  which  the  "accomplished  Jim  Fisk"  would  excel. 
All  is  of  meat  and  drink  and  life's  externals.  The  national 
poem,  "the  -^neid,  is  without  freshness  and  spontaneity, 
and  is  superficial  in  its  explanation  of  inner  motives."  %  In 
truth,  "  the  Roman  is  deficient  in  the  passion  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  longing  to  idealize  what  is  human,  and  to  give 
life  to  the  things  of  the  inanimate  world,  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  the  poetic  art."  §  He  lives  so  entirely  in 
the  senses,  and  so  much  for  what  is  material,  that  his  spirit 
can  be  touched  to  no  fine  issue.  He  is  moved  only  by  the 
obvious  qualities  of  things;  the  mechanism  of  language 
engrosses  him,  but  the  fine  exhalations  of  the  spirit  pass 
through  the  coarse  texture  of  his  intellect  unobserved.  In 
irony,  in  grammatical  criticism,  in  the  polishing  of  periods, 
he  is  eflScient ;  satire  is  the  one  form  of  literature  he  claimed 
as  his  own.  Virgil  in  his  own  time  was  commended  for  his 
accurate  scientific  statements,  and  to-day  he  is  highest 
praised  for  his  way  of  putting  things.     His  rhetoric  tran- 
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*8cends  his  imagination.  In  eloquence,  the  Roman  really 
reached  a  high  eminence.  Yet  this  again  illustrates  his 
utilitarian  character.  Eloquence,  because  of  its  political 
value,  and  its  serviceableness  before  the  jury,  was  cultivated 
as  a  means  of  prosperity. 

The  Roman,  taught  to  perform  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
made  to  feel  that  prudence,  riches,  and  strength  were  the 
only  powers  worth  gjiining,  with  no  spontaneity  or  origi- 
nality in  his  nature,  was  ill-fitted  to  create  works  of  art  or 
literature.  Virgil,  so  a  writer  in  Blackwood' %  suggests, 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this,  and  in  the  following  lines 
to  give  it  expression :  — 

"  Let  softer  hands  teach  the  dull  brass  to  breathe, 
Let  others  wake  to  life  the  shapeless  stone,  * 

With  greater  art  conduct  a  legal  cause, 
Better  describe  the  heavens,  or  tell  the  stars, — 
Grudge  it  them  not.    Thine,  Romans,  thine  to  rule 
A  conquered  world,  to  give  just  laws  to  peace. 
To  spare  the  humbled  foe,  resist  the  proud, — 
These  are  the  only  arts  I  bid  thee  prize." 

Thus  directed,  let  us  follow  the  life  of  the  Roman  into 
the  social  domain.  In  the  relations  of  men  with  men,  it  does 
seem  that  his  entirely  practical  nature  might  assert  itself 
most  efl&ciently.  That  the  practical  understanding  of  him 
does  strongly  assert  itself  in  this  realm,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  Proudly  he  seizes  the  Titanic  social  ele- 
ments and  thrusts  them'  under  a  legal  system  of  iron.  It  is 
in  law  that  the  practical  life  of  a  people  shows  itself,  ahd 
Rome's  famous  legal  system,  her  preeminence  as  a  law- 
making nation,  is  due  to  her  practical  understanding,  to  her 
love  of  the  clear  and  comprehensible.  In  the  Roman  law, 
"all  was  clear  and  precise,  no  symbol  was  employed,  no 
institution  was  superfluous ;  yet  this  law  was  frightful  in  its 
inexorable  severity,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been 
very  greatly  mitigated  by  humanity  in  practice,  for  it  was 
really  the  law  of  the  people."*  Tacitus  relates  that  a  slave 
slew  his  master,  and  as  an  old  law  prescribed  that  in  the 
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household  where  such  a  crime  is  perpetrated  the  dependents  • 
shall  all  be  executed,  the  slaves  of  this  establishment,  num- 
bering four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  in  no  way 
guilty  of  complicity  in  the  crime,  were  cruelly  slain.  In 
fact,  the  clear  statement  of  a  wrong  and  its  punishment  were 
of  more  force  than  any  desire  for  justice.  The  law  must  be 
entirely  comprehensible,  though  humanity  should  have  to  be 
hewed  on  all  sides  to  fit  its  lines.  The  personal  rights  of 
women  were  all  cut  away.  All  their  relations  were  sub- 
sumed under  those  of  men.  To  father,  husband,  or  brother 
a  woman  was  altogether  subject.  They  might*  slay  her  and 
remain  unquestioned  of  the  State.  This  arrangement,  so 
barbarously  comprehensible,  was  kept  inviolate  by  the 
Roman  law.  According  to  the  old  constitution,  there  was 
thus  a  clear  and  uncomplicated  ascent  of  masculine  power 
from  the  father  who  represented  the  family  to  the  king  who 
represented  the  State.  Woman  was  given  a  definite  sphere 
within  the  family  circle.  Here  she  rose  to  honor  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  her  service  to  her  husband  and  hU 
children.  Although  the  Greek  civilization  also  rested  upon 
the  primitive  foundation  which  incorporated  the  subjection 
of  women,  their  different  genius  permitted  the  aspiration  of 
Greek  women  after  literary  fame.  In  Rome,  there  was  a 
steady  repression  of  all  such  aspirations.  Woman  became 
prominent,  if  at  all,  in  such  practical  heroisms  as  maternal 
or  filial  piety.  Slaves  also  were  deprived  of  all  rights. 
They,  too,  were  regarded  in  their  State  relations,  and  not 
at  all  in  their  human  and  personal  relations.  They  were 
looked  upon  at  best  as  a  second  sort  of  human  being.  Left 
entirely  at  the  mercies  of  their  owners,  they  were  treated 
most  horribly.  There  is  in  history  no  parallel  to  the  utterly 
wretched  slave  system  of  Rome. 

While  we  are  dwelling  upon  the  legal  system  which  pre- 
scribed the  social  relations  of  Rome,  it  is  worth  while  noting 
the  utilitarian  character  of  that  system.  The  harshest  meas- 
ures were  against  those  who  had  broken  contracts,  or  had 
borne  false  witness.  This  was  not  out  of  an  inordinate  love 
of  truth-telling.    Lucian  observed  that  the  Romans  spoke 
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-truth  only  once  in  their  lives,  and  that  was  when  they  made 
their  wills.  But  because  there  could  be  no  dealings  in  the 
community  at  all  without  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  at 
least  literally.  Amid  all  their  pilferings  in  the  provinces 
the  governors  and  generals  respected  promises,  had  an  hon- 
orable regard  for  commissions  entrusted  to  them,  and  so 
there  was  but  little  embezzling.  The  right  with  the  Ro- 
mans is  not  to  be  done  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is 
best  for  the  greatest  number. 

Such  a  law  could  not  long  restrain  such  a  people.  Its 
bands  might  endure  while  passions  were  still  latent  in  a 
frugal  farming  population,  and  submission  was  honored  in 
the  lives  of  the  best.  It  might  even  in  its  relentlessness 
secure  order  where  a  different  system  would  have  failed,  and- 
give  birth  to  an  administration  of  marvellous  strength,  which 
should  hold  a  conquered  world  together,  and  smooth  the 
rugged  nature  of  barbarians.  But  it  is  not  in  vigorous 
human  nature  to  continue  long  in  such  repression.  The 
Spartans  outgrew  their  self-imposed  limitations.  So,  too, 
the  Romans,  their  nature  growing  rank  through  dominion 
over  other  peoples  and  amid  the  fetid  breath  of  foreign 
luxuries,  burst  their  bonds  asunder.  The  imprisoned  social 
elements  begin  very  early  in  Roman  history  to  shake  the 
State,  and  at  last  breaking  forth  with  volcanic  fury,  they 
deluge  the  world  with  crime  and  blood.  The  Roman  nature, 
acting  exclusively  through  the  senses  and  the  powers  depend- 
ent upon  and  developed  from  the  senses,  with  nothing  ideal 
to  lift  it  up,  became  substantially  selfish,  and  in  its  riotous 
freedom  hurried  to  debasement  more  horrible  than  that  to 
which  any  nation  of  equal  intelligence  was  ever  precipitated. 

Shortly  after  the  reign  of  the  kings,  came  on  the  deluge. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  burgesses  or  patri- 
cians, who  were  the  original  settlers  on  the  Seven  Hills,  and 
they  made  of  it  a  close  corporation  for  their  personal  aggran- 
dizement. From  the  beginning,  they  aimed  at  becoming 
landed  and  monied  lords.  The  public  domain,  upon  which 
the  plebeian  pastured  his  little  flock,  was  seized  by  these 
noble  Romans  and  applied  to  their  own  benefit,  and  that. 
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too,  without  paying  the  tax  required  by  law,  and  which  had 
been  exacted  of  the  plebeian.  Then  they  went  into  farming^ 
and  stock-raising  on  a  grand  scale,  employing  slave  labor, 
and  dispossessing,  mostly  by  foul  means,  the  small  cultiva- 
tors. Whatever  could  be  done  by  a  narrow-minded,  a 
short-sighted,  a  selfishly-proud  patriciate,  to  crush  all  those 
beneath  them,  they  did.  The  consequence  was  the  seces- 
sion of  the  army,  on  its  return  from  victorious  battle,  to 
the  mount,  which  thereafter  became  sacred.  And  well  it 
might  be  so  named.  For  a  more  magnanimous  act  was 
never  done  by  the  masses.  Now,  and  for  the  last  time,  the 
people  are  noble  enough  for  such  an  action.  When  next 
they  rise,  it  is  as  a  blood-thirsty,  pitiless  monster,  devoid 
of  all  human  semblance.  On  this  sacred  mount,  the  people 
threaten  to  establish  a  new  plebeian  city.  The  patricians 
very  plainly  see  that  civil  war  means  to  the^  economic 
ruin ;  and  so,  not  because  they  fear  the  gods  or  regard  man, 
but  because  the  people  trouble  them,  they  give  way. 
Enactments  giving  temporary  relief  to  the  debt-burdened 
class  are  passed,  and  a  permanent  defence  accorded  the 
plebeians  in  the  law  granting  the  election  of  tribunes.  Now 
under  their  respective  leaders, —  the  patricians  under  the 
senate,  the  plebeians  under  the  tribunes, —  the  parties  stand 
face  to  face  in  irrepressible  conflict.  It  is  carried  on  in 
legislative  discussion  and  in  street  brawl,  the  plebeians  now 
and^  again  wrenching  some  privilege ;  but  whatever  turn  the 
struggle  takes,  it  is  irredeemably  selfish  and  sordid.  The 
constitution  is  changed  so  that  the  wealthy  receive  the 
franchise.  Then  is  exhibited  by  the  patricians  and  their 
new  partners  a  rapacity  unparalleled.  The  community  is 
rent  asunder,  and  generations  are  wasted  in  the  inglorious 
strife  between  a  wealthy  class  which  seeks  to  enslave  and 
sponge  completely  a  poor  class,  and  that  poor  class  which 
merely  wishes  the  privilege  of  self-protection  in  its  humble 
sphere.  Those  plebeians,  however,  who  became  silent  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  it  gave  them 
became  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  class  from  which  they 
sprung,  and  which  they  should  have  defended.    The  sordid. 
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the  narrow  mind  was,  indeed,  the  common  possession  of  Ro- 
mans of  all  classes.  It  wanted  merely  the  opportunity  to 
display  itself  most  wretchedly. 

With  the  extension  of  Roman  supremacy  over  neighbor- 
ing cities  and  nations,  these  opportunities  became  numerous 
enough.  The  conquered  lands,  by  law  public,  were  promptly 
seized  by  the  aristocracy,  and  the  enriched  treasury  plun- 
dered. "He  who  steals  from  a  patrician,"  said  Cato,  "ends 
his  days  in  chains  and  fetters ;  but  he  who  steals  from  the 
community  ends  them  in  gold  and  purple."  The  provinces 
were  incontinently  plundered  by  patrician  merchants  and 
governors,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  wars  conducted  by 
Romans  seemed  mere  filibustering  expeditions.  By  an 
inherent  instinct  as  it  were,  these  proud  patricians  take  to 
mercantile  life.  Carthage  and  Corinth  are  totally  destroyed, 
their  foundation's  roots  sown  with  salt,  just  because  they 
were  rival  mercantile  cities.  Their  prosperity  was  hateful 
to  the  jealous  commercial  class  of  Rome. 

Self-interest  in  the  aristocracy  bred  corruption  in  the 
masses.  The  popular  revolutions  under  Cassius  and  the 
Gracchi  were  not  in  the  interests  of  natural  rights,  but 
merely  bread  riots.  The  plebeians  simply  wanted  to  be  fed, 
and  had  no  desire  for  political  privileges  any  further  than 
that  these  should  help  them  to  material  benefits.  The 
Roman  love  of  freedom  is  a  myth.  When  at  last  the  ple- 
beians obtained  the  franchise,  and  it  was  in  their  power  to 
extend  it  to  the  other  Latins,  they  refused,  "for  the  simple 
reason  that  Roman  citizenship  seemed  to  these  people  like  a 
partnership  which  gave  them  a  claim  to  share  in  sundry 
very  tangible  profits."  * 

On  went  the  selfish  squabble,  varied  now  and  then  by 
strifes  between  divisions  of  the  ruling  class  itself  for  the 
more  exclusive  plucking  of  the  provinces.  The  rabble,  how- 
ever, always  claims  its  share,  until  at  last  the  growing 
monster  finds  its  final  rallying  cry  in  "  Bread  and  Games  I " 
—  a  featf ul  cry,  boding  bloody  cruelties  and  fiendish  rapa- 
ciousness ;  a  cry  to  be  answered  if  provinces  are  made  deso- 

*  Mommsen. 
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late  and  the  ends  of  the  world  ransacked  for  novelties  in 
beasts,  and  nobles  forced  to  descend  into  the  arena  to  fight 
the  savage  brutes.  . 

The  Republic  ended  a  terrible  failure.  There  was  corrup- 
tion in  the  judiciary;  senators  were  bribed  by  wholesale, 
and  voters  bought  in  entire  societies  of  them ;  peculation 
was  everywhere,  and  moral  death  portending.  From  abso- 
lute anarchy  the  people  were  saved  by  CsBsar,  —  that  "  sole 
creative  genius  produced  by  Rome,  and  the  last  produced  by 
the  ancient  world,"  whose  preeminent  characteristic  was 
that  *'  he  stood  aloof  from  all  ideology  and  everything  fanci- 
ful." "While  Alexander  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
the  Homeric  Achilles,  Csesar  in  his  sleepless  hours  mused  on 
the  inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs."* 

And  what  was  this  empire  at  its  centre  where  Ceesar  held 
it  together,  and  what  did  this  centre  and  connecting  gangli- 
ons in  other  parts  of  the  world  become  under  his  imperial 
successors?  —  A  reeking^  putrid^  infectious  mass  of  decaying 
humanity. 

Socially  the  Romans  were  now  loosed  from  all  restraints, 
and  withersoever  their  nature  craved  to  go,  there  they  went; 
and  that  nature,  cut  off  from  everything  ideal,  was  alto- 
gether content  with  the  gross  and  raw  satisfaction  of  an 
itching  sensuousness.  There  were  the  games :  the  mad  furor 
of  the  circus,  the  long,  sloping  sides  of  it  — 

'*  All  alive  with  heads 
And  quivering  arms  and  floating  robes, —  the  air 
Thrilled  by  the  roaring  fremitus  of  men  " ; 

then  a  sudden  stillness  at  sight  of  the  white  signal,  broken, 
as  the  rival  chariots  range  swiftly  into  line,  by  an  abrupt  yell 
of  greeting,  which  changes  quickly  into  entangling  and  clash- 
ing waves  of  passionately  exultant  or  despairing  sound  as 
the  wild  horses  sweep  round  the  course, —  an  amusement 
demoralizing  enough,  yet  all  human:  but  the  fearful  fights  of 
the  amphitheatre, —  of  man  with  man,  of  man  with  beast,  of 
beast  with  beast, —  sometimes  in  couples,  and  again  in  great 
multitudes, — a  dexterous,   yelling,   imprecating,    twisting, 
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# 
snarling  mass  of  rage,  which  must  spend  itself  to  the  last  pos- 
sible effort  of  cruel  laceration  or  sword-thrust, — why,  these 
were  simply  infernal.     Infernal !  even  to  the  presence  of  the 
devil,  who,  incarnated  in  the  apathetic  Claudius,  leaned  over 
from  the  imperial  chair  to  gloat  upon  and  analyze  the  dying 
expressions  of  his  human  victims.     Then,  too,  what  debase- 
ment there  was  in  ministering  to  the  gross  appetites !     Of 
the  depravity  of  the  dainty  Greeks,  it  might  be  said  "  that 
vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness  " ;  but 
the  "  fierceness  of  that  robust  passion  for  self-indulgence  " 
which  was  inherent  in  the  Romans   turned  the  pleasures 
which  they  borrowed  from  their  refined  neighbor  into  bestial 
orgies.     Out  of  the   coarseness  of  their  debauchery  their 
Greek  panders  tried  to  lift  them.     The  youths  of  quality 
were  instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  vice.     But  to 
no  purpose, —  they  went  into  every  pleasure  with  appetites 
of  returned  sailors.    In  the  gluttonish  pleasures  of  the  belly, 
fearful  was  the  waste  of  time  and  the  extravagance.     But 
this  only  assisted,  and  did  not  at  all  take  from  profligate 
indulgences.      "The   criminal  statistics  of   all   times  and 
countries  will  hardly  furnish  a  parallel    to   the   dreadful 
picture  of  crimes, — so  varied,  so  horrible,  and  so  unnatural.'* 
New  names  began  to  be  invented  for  crimes  untij  then 
unknown.     Morality  and  family  life  were  treated  among  all 
classes  as  things  antiquated.     Women,  with  their  intensely 
eager  nature,  went  even  beyond  men  in  all  corruptions, — 
making  up,  as  it  were,  in  this  liberty  of  the  passions,  for 
their  social  and  political  bondage.     They  fought  beside  the 
gladiators  in  the   arena,  guzzled  wine,  tortured  the   tire- 
woman who  misplaced  a  hair,  and  with  enticing  shameless- 
ness  tripped  before  men  on  their  common  road  to  the  pit. 
"It  is  not  more  than  thirty  days,"  writes  Martial,  "and 
Thelesina  is  marrying  her  tenth  husband."     Seneca  asks» 
"Will  any  woman  blush  at  divorce  when  some  who  are 
illustrious,  and  of  rank,  count  their  years,  not  by  the  annual 
consulships,  but  by  the  number  of  their  husbands?"     In 
this  connection,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  Prof.  J.  R. 
Seeley  gives  as  the  leading  caupe  of  Rome's  decay  the  lack 
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of  its  own  population  which  made  it  impossible  to  keep  a 
native  army  on  foot.  "  Precisely  as  we  think  of  marriage, 
the  Roman  of  imperial  times  thought  of  celibacy, —  that  is, 
as  the  most  comfortable  b.ut  the  most  expensive  condition  of 
life.  Marriage  with  us  is  a  pleasure  for  which  a  man  must 
be  content  to  pay ;  with  the  Romans  it  was  an  excellent 
pecuniary  investment,  but  an  intolerably  disagreeable  one." 
"  The  grave  maxim  of  Metellius  Macedonicus,  that  marriage 
\Ca8  a  duty,  which,  however  painful,  every  citizen  ought  man- 
fully to  discharge,  acquired  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
Augustus."  *  He  caused  the  speech  to  be  read  in  the  senate, 
and  enacted  a  number  of  laws  which  really  amoimted  to  a 
handsome  bribe  to  induce  the  citizens  to  marry.  "  And  yet 
marriage  and  the  rearing  of  children,"  says  Tacitus,  "  did 
not  become  more  frequent,  so  powerful  were  the  attractions 
of  a  childless  state."-!  As  a  matter  of  course,  infanticide 
was  common. 

Whether  we  look  through  the  eyes  of  Tacitus,  or  Juvenal, 
or  Suetonius,  or  Ovid,  we  see  the  same  horrors.  As  he 
writes  of  them,  Tacitus  mourns,  "Never,  surely,  did  evi- 
dence more  conclusive  prove  that  God  takes  no  thought  for 
our  happiness,  but  only  for  our  punishment."  Is  it  at  all 
needful  to  say  much  in  detail  about  the  horrors  and  debauch- 
eries that  he  and  other  Roman  writers  describe?  —  the  mur- 
ders of  the  artistic  t  Nero  and  his  hymeneal  banquet  on 
Agrippa's  lake  ?  the  lustful  frenzy  of  Tiberius'  daughter  and 
Claudius'  wife  ?  the  shameless  rush  of  ladies  of  quality  lo 
enroll  themselves  courtesans?  the  mimic  naval  battles  of 
Claudius,  in  which  thousands  of  men  were  hemmed  in  and 
forced  to  fight  like  rats  in  a  pit?  the  insanity  of  Caligula? 
the  pitiless  struggles  of  rival  emperors  ?  No  description  can 
re  alize  the  desolating  abominations,  no  imagination  can  inter- 
pret them  too  bitterly.  "  The  degradation  of  the  national 
character  was  permanent.  Neither  the  teaching  of  the 
Stoics,  nor  the  government  of  the  Antonines,  nor  the  tri- 
umphof  Christianity  could  restrain  it."§     With  an  awful 

•  Roman  Imperialism,     t  Tacitus  ill.,  26. 

t "  Oh !  What  an  artist  to  perish !  *'  —  his  dying  words.    §  Lecky.  European  Morals, 
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certainty  Rome  fell,  and  with  such  complete  and  wide- 
spread ruin  of  soul  that  the  best  felt  that  Gk)d  would  utterly 
destroy  humanity  with  a  destruction  richly  deserved. 

Although  within  Roman  society  vice  ran  to  excesses  which 
the  wildest  Oriental  orgies  have  never  surpassed,  it  yet 
may  be  thought  that  away  off  on  the  widening  borders  of 
the  empire  there  were  still  practised  the  old  virtues,  and 
that  the  ancient  life  of  rigor  was  still  lived.  Yes,  in  a 
degree,  that  was  true.  But  the  Roman  virtues  were  vices ; 
their  rigor,  hardness  of  heart  and  cruelty.  With  regard  to 
their  rivals  and  enemies,  they  never  had  any  definite  princi- 
ples of  action.  They  dealt  with  them  after  the  selfish  and 
passionate  desires  of  the  moment.  "  The  more  carefully  we 
trace,  in  detail  the  dishonorable  course  of  Roman  policy,  the 
more  we  are  filled  with  indignation  and  disgust.  Through- 
out the  confused  and  vague  traditions  which  rather  conceal 
than  exhibit  the  wars  with  the  Latins,  Etruscans,  and 
Samnites,  we  can  trace  the  same  greed  and  the  same  grasp- 
ing ambition,  joined  with  the  same  contempt  of  justice  and 
equity.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  ancient  Roman  moderation 
and  honesty.  The  men  of  the  old  time,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  differed  from  their  successors  only  as  being  ruder 
and  more  violent."*  We  have  seen  how  Carthage  and^ 
Corinth  were  destroyed  out  of  a  feeling  of  envy  and  avarice  • 
Peelings  different,  but  just  as  ignoble,  and  a  treachery  pre- 
dominant, guided  the  Romans  in  their  intercourse  with 
Gauls  and  Germans.  In  warfare,  the  Romans  exhibit  little 
or  none  of  that  chivalric  spirit  which  makes  battle  poetic. 
It  is  with  them  a  hard,  crushing  business.  The  Germans 
opposed  to  Marius  thought  it  mean  to  use  strategem  and 
surprise,  and  bade  him  fix  the  place  and  time  of  battle.  Of 
their  frankness  he  was  quick  to  take  cunning  advantage,  and 
so  overthrew  them  with  terrible  slaughter.  Time  and  again, 
with  a  spirit  of  generous  abandon,  the  wild  hosts  of  Germans 
threw  off  their  armor,  as  if  to  realize  that  joy  of  fight  which 
in  their  mythology  is  to  go  with  the  feasts  of  Valhalla.  But 
the  Roman  cohorts  moved  with  the  practised  coolness  of 
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butchers  upon  their  too  unguarded  foe.  It  was  only  when 
the  Germans  had  been  roughly  taught  to  curb  their  free  and 
open  spirit,  and  had  learned  Roman  strategy,  that  their 
superior  strength  and  manliness  began  to  have  their  just 
effect. 

Thus,  throughout  the  long  history  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  in  every  field  of  their  activity,  there  is  plainly  exhib- 
ited their  one  predominating  characteristic, — a  hard  realism 
which  is  attracted  to  the  material  and  palpable  alone,  which 
acts  mainly  for  the  immediately  practical,  and  which,  as  inev- 
itably as  the  unhindered  weight  falls  to  the  ground,  tends 
to  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  the  grossest  licentiousness.  That 
character  survived  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  will 
endure  in  some  of  its  peculiar  forms  as  long  as  the  Latin 
races  exist.  For,  although  that  character  was  generated  in  a 
single  community  by  Tiber's  banks,  it  yet,  by  its  directness, 
by  the  economy  of  its  power,  by  its  strong  individuality  and 
proud  exclusiveness,  cut  and  wore  itself  into  the  nature  of 
kindred  Latins  of  Italy  first  and  deepest,  and  afterward 
into  the  impressible  dispositions  of  the  populations  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  We  see  this  Roman  genius  still  predominant 
in  Italy;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  the  con- 
trolling element.  The  worship  of  saints  in  modem  Italy  is 
a  repetition  of  the  old  Italian  service  to  the  gods.  If  these 
saints  bring  material  blessings  or  perform  wonderful  cures, 
they  are  surrounded  with  votive  offerings.  If  they  fail  to 
do  these  things,  they  are  tumbled  from  their  pedestals  and 
dragged  in  the  mire.  Says  Prof.  Charles  E.  Norton,  "  The 
^Virgin  and  the  saints  who  fail  to  answer  the  prayers  that 
are  made  to  them  are  cursed  with  a  heartiness  proportioned 
to  the  fervor  of  the  previous  petition."  *  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churchy — Let  the  word  Roman  be  emphasized,  as  she,  the 
second  empire,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  first, —  in  all 
the  substance  of  her  doctrines  and  in  her  policy,  displays  the 
ancient  Roman  spirit.  Her  constant  tendency  is  to  mate- 
rialize the  immaterial,  to  make  the  spiritual  entities  of  relig- 

*  Travel  and  Study  in  Ital/y, 
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ion  palpable  and  realistic.  The  indulgences  she  issues  sub- 
stitute an  outward  sensible  thing  for  an  inner  spiritual 
condition;  in  her  crucifixes  her  worshippers  are  taught  "to 
look  on  God  face  to  face,  to  press  him  to  your  heart,  to 
bathe  him  with  your  tears  " ;  in  the  elements  of  the  Eucha- 
rist is  visible  the  "  real,  actual,  living,  palpable  presence  of 
the  Lord  " ;  *  and  in  the  outward  extension  of  the  Church  is 
constantly  seen  a  tangible  representation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  Roman  State^  because  of  its  substantial  reality, 
became  in  time  the  most  actual  god  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  received  from  them  supreme  devotion.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  occupies  a  similar  relation  to  Catholic  wor- 
shippers. The  pure  spiritual  ideality  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, although  early  received  by  the  Roman  race,  has  failed  to 
penetrate  and  change  its  hard  materialistic  nature.  The 
empire  did  indeed  prove  a  wonderfully  eflScient  instrumen- 
tality for  the  spread  of  the  gospel;  but  it  was  just  as  the 
pipes  of  the  city's,  streets  receive  and  distribute  the  clear 
water  of  springs  and  rivulets  and  lakes  that  the  Roman 
empire  received  and  distributed  the  Christian  spirit.  The 
Romans  themselves,  in  their  essential  nature,  remained  as 
unaffected  by  the  faith  that  through  them  was  supplied  to 
the  nations  as  the  iron  pipes  by  the  water  which  fiows  in, 
them.  And  then  the  mechanism  was  made  so  prominent 
that  only  a  reminiscence  remains  of  the  heavenly  source  and 
supreme  value  of  the  element  it  was  made  to  serve.  The 
utility  of  the  Church  and  its  appointments  is  undoubted, 
but  in  Christianity  the  grace  and  freedom  of  a  spirit  that 
floweth  where  it  listeth  are  more  essential  than  any  utilita- 
rianism. 

Says  Taine,  "  Just  as  in  its  elements  astronomy  is  a  me- 
chanical, and  physiology  is  a  chemical,  problem,  so  history 
in  its  elements  is  a  psychological  problem."  Thus  have  we 
considered  it  in  this  review  of  the  Roman  race;  Through: 
out  its  long  and  vigorous  career,  this  race  developed  in  a 
peculiarly  consistent  and  thorough  way  the  life  of  the  under- 
standing ;  t.6.,  life  in  the  senses  and  in  the  powers  developed 

•  Qaoted  from  Catholio  preachers. 
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from,  and  dependent  upon,  them.  Whatever  could  be  ac- 
complished socially  and  politically  by  these  powers,  the 
Roman  people  accomplished;  and  the  character  and  con- 
duct which  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  this 
one-sided  and  under-sided  development,  they  displayed.  Is 
it  not  a  momentous  fact,  whether  we  regard  psychology  or 
practical  living,  that  this  Roman  nation  produced  not  a 
single  saint,  few  persons  above  mediocrity,  no  works  of 
original  art,  and  through  all  its  long  history  continued  to 
sink  gradually  but  inevitably  through  a  degeneracy  unparal- 
leled? It  exhibits  wonderful  endurance,  but  not  the  least 
sign  of  any  recuperative  power;  its  representative  men 
urge  the  restraints  of  an  antique  and  rather  mythical 
morality,  and  dwell  not  at  all  upon  any  glorious  and  expand- 
ing idea,  principle,  or  hope.  Even  the  exalting  idealism  of 
Christianity  could  not  lift  this  people  up ;  instead,  they 
depressed  it  to  their  own  low  level  of  conception  and  action. 
Nothing  lovely,  tender,  sweet,  sympathetic,  aspiring,  is  there 
among  them.  All  is  hard,  sordid,  cruel,  and  debasing. 
Some  patriotic  martyrs  there  are,  but  none  for  religion  and 
humanity. 

With  an  emphasis  which  must  be  heeded.  Nature,  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  people,  has  declared  that  life  which 
regards  only  material  things,  the  "  worldly  life,"  is  not  the 
proper  human  life.  On  a  scale  of  great  magnitude,  and 
completely,  she  has  assisted  the  development  of  life  on  the 
plane  of  the  understanding,  and  has  shown  the  inherently 
defiling  character  of  it.  But  for  this  notable  example,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  th,e  purely  practical  life  is 
^the  most  efficient  earthly  life ;  that  the  people  which  wastes 
none  of  its  energies  in  fancy,  imagination,  sentiment,  ideal- 
ity, but  conceptrates  them  all  upon  the  performance  of  plain 
and  obvious  duties,  and  upon  material  aggrandizement,  is 
the  most  prosperous  and  perfect  society.  Wise  men  of  every 
age,  it  is  true,  have  persisted  that  humanity  lives  best  for 
earth  when  it  aspires  after  life  supernal,  and  their  words 
have  been  illustrated  by  the  pyramids  and  the  Parthenon, 
Alhambra  and  the  gothic  cathedrals,  the  poems  of  Homer,, 
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Dante,  Milton,  and  the  art  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Da  Vinci, 
—  indeed  by  all  works  of  enduring  vitality,  as  well  as  by 
the  noblest  human  characters ;  yet  the  sagacity,  the  pro- 
phetic instinct  of  men  thus  winningly  reenforced,  does  not 
80  convince  us  that  the  perfect  life  of  man  is  essentially 
ideal,  as  the  revolting  nature  of  the  unideal,  the  material  life 
evolved  by  the  Roman  race.  Christianity  has  exalted  the 
spiritual  life  by  showing  what  it  is,  the  Romans  by  showing 
what  it  is  not. 

The  finest,  the  most  important  human  relations  are  not 
at  all  obvious  and  definite,  and  are  to  be  fulfilled  only  as 
we  lovingly  idealize.  The  highest  moral  life  is  possible 
only  when  we  a^t  as  ideal  man  toward  ideal  men.  It  may 
be  shrewd  to  deal  with  men  as  they  commonly  are,  and 
seem  to  be,  but  it  is  also  unjust.  The  true  religious  life 
is  substantially  an  ideal  life.  It  fades  away  before  the  en- 
croaching understanding.  Of  course,  as  long  as  we  dwell 
upon  the  earth,  the  practical  understanding  with  its  appre- 
ciation of  material  values  will  be  necessary.  It  is  to  human- 
ity what  the  weighted  shoes  are  to  the  submarine  diver. 
They  keep  him  down  to  his  work,  glue  him,  as  it  were,  to 
the  ocean's  floor,  where  the  sunken  wreck  lies.  But  woe  be 
to  him  if  all  connection  with  the  upper  world  —  its  air  and 
help  —  be  broken !  The  buoyancy  of  his  body  overcome  by 
his  leaden  shoes,  he  is  rendered  utterly  helpless.  Woe,  also, 
to  humanity  held  by  gross  desires  to  earth,  stuck  in  the  mud 
by  the  weight  of  its  material  understanding,  a  leaden  soul 
and  all  connection  with  airs  of  heaven  and  the  help  of  the 
Divine  rotted  away  through  disuse !  In  darkness  and  slime 
it  shall  flounder  with  the  pangs  of  a  deplorable  death.  It  i^ 
only  when  man  in  this  world  is  conscious  of  vital  connection 
with  the  over-world  of  ideal  beauty  and  spiritual  power, 
that  he  can  do  the  work  of  this  world  best.  The  breath  of 
that  over- world,  must  invigorate  his  being;  into  its  supernal 
glories  he  should  in  spiritual  imagination  often  ascend. 

When  from  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  a  moral  is  to  be 
pointed  to  direct  our  modem  life,  it  is  usual  to  single  out 
certain  heinous  sins, — excessive  sensuality,  rapacity,  political 
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corruption, —  show  that  they  are  common  to  our  civilizationy 
and  declare  that  it  is  in  their  rank  growth  that  our  ruin  is 
involved.  Such  moralizing  is  mostly  superficial.  The  direst 
social  and  political  evils  that  infect  us  might,  "in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,"  be  purged  clean  away  by  the  general  quick- 
ening of  that  moral  earnestness  and  moral  ideality  which  is 
native  to  the  peoples  of  the  Germanic  race.  There  is  in 
reserve  in  the  German,  English,  and  American  nations  a 
purifying  power  which  again  and  again  has  stormed  through 
social  and  political  life,  leaving  behind  it  a  brighter  sky,  a 
sweeter  atmosphere.  No  mere  epidemic  of  self-indulgence 
or  political  chicanery  can  dissipate  that  power.  Lodged  in 
the  higher  regions  of  a  race's  genius,  it  swells  and  grows 
terrible  as  storms  whenever  the  lower  air  becomes  sultry  • 
and  heavy  with  lust  and  corruption.  That  genius  is  almost 
as  durable  as  the  natural  elements  amid  whose  wild  working 
in  the  weird  north-land  it  was  generated.  And  as  long  as  it 
exists,  there  will  be  in  our  civilization  an  indomitable  force 
of  recuperation. 

The  great  peril  to  our  civilization  will  come  in  the  grad- 
ual depression  of  our  nature  from  its  moral  idealism  to 
meagre  realism.  This  will  be  effected  not  so  much  by 
sensuality  as  by  sensuousness ;  not  so  much  by  violence  as 
by  the  premeditated  sordidness  of  "  commercial  barbarism." 
Material  science,  teaching  that  the  development  of  the  senses 
is  the  measure  of  man,  and  that  utility  is  the  test  of  right- 
ness ;  material  industry,  making  men  feel  that  they  grow 
important  as  they  gain  material  values,  and  that  without 
these  values  they  are  not  of  so  much  account  as  the  cogs  in 
factory  wheels, —  these  are  the  especially  destructive  influ- 
ences of  modern  life.  We  can  easily  recover  from  dissipa- 
tion, or  even  from  wholesale  robbery;  but  when  masses  of 
our  fellow-beings  come  to  realize  that  there  is  no  care  for 
them  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  and  that  it  is  only  by  their 
own  subtlety  or  ferocity  that  they  can  exist,  then  what  shall 
save  us  from  the  horrors  of  the  last  day  I  Restraints  may 
continue  for  awhile,  but  alone  they  are  inevitably  weak  and 
doomed  to  rupture.    With  the  increasing  predominance  of 
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these   materialistic  influences,  a  fate  not  to  be  thwarted 
would  grow  into  our  civilization. 

Hope  for  us  is  not  in  calcult^tion,  or  in  any  scientific 
arrangement  of  social  forces,  but  altogether  in  the  supremacy 
of  our  idealizing  nature,  with  its  generous  sympathies,  its 
moral  energies,  its  pure  hopes.  That  nature,  wonderfully 
susceptible  of  the  righteousness  and  aspirations  and  prom- 
ises of  Christianity,  is  reinforced  by  all  its  divine  power. 
Mommsen  says  the  marvel  of  Christian  culture  has  been  pro- 
duced only  where  the  ideas  of  Aramaic  religion  have  sunk 
into  an  Indo-Germanic  soil.  The  Greek,  as  he  suggests, 
may  have  helped  formulate  the  theory  of  this  perfect  culture ; 
it  is  the  richer  soil  of  the  Germanic  nature  that  seems  des- 
"tined  to  realize  it  in  actual  character  and  social  life.  And 
although  materialism  is  now  rampant,  we  can  have  confi- 
dence that,  by  the  spirit  which  rises  from  the  flowing  to- 
gether of  the  substantial  power  of  the  great  races  between 
whom  the  world  is  divided,  it  will  be  overcome.  That  spirit 
will  manifest  itself  controUingly  in  representative  men,  or, 
these  failing,  in  the  masses  themselves.  With  the  teachers 
of  religion,  still  remain  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation 
to  illustrate  and  to  encourage  the  complete  human  develop- 
ment. To  exhibit  a  merely  professional  zeal  in  teaching  a 
traditional  faith,  will  accomplish  nothing ;  to  be  partisans, 
however  eager,  of  any  school  or  doctrine,  will  accomplish 
nothing.  They  must,  6ach  for  himself,  gain  an  original  feel- 
ing of  the  eternal,  and  an  almost  prophetic  insight  into  the 
life  that  shall  lead  up  to  the  ideal  man  and  the  ideal  society. 
It  is  only  as  thus  indubitably  persuaded  in  their  own  souls 
that  they  can  hope  to  awaken  the  conviction, — now  quite 
asleep  among  many  even  in  our  churches,  and  which  mate- 
rial science  would  murder  in  its  sleep, —  the  conviction  that 
the  unseen  is  still  the  eternal,  that  "the  peace  of  God  pass- 
eth  all  understanding.'' 

D.  MuKBO  Wilson. 
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WILLIAM  B.  O.  PEABODY. 

The  Christian  people  of  every  name  who,  fifty  years  ago, 
were  young  people  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  in 
Massachusetts,  still  remember  the  ministry  of  Peabody,  of 
the  Springfield  Unitarian  Church,  with  peculiar  affection. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  his  own  way,  and  that  the 
highest  way,  his  ministry  of  twenty-seven  years  was  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  agencies  for  good  in  the  history  of  this 
beautiful  valley.  A  hundred  good  men  are  to-day  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  liberal  Christianity  in  American  towns, 
that  may  become  as  influential  centres  of  population  as  the 
Springfield  of  to-day,  preaching  and  living  their  faith  amid 
circumstances  essentially  the  same  as  his.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  our  missionaries  by  our  con- 
tributions of  money,  and  the  backing  of  an  organized  fra- 
ternity of  churches ;  but  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  cast  a 
backward  look  upon  the  original  methods  of  liberal  Chris- 
tian propagandism  out  of  which  churches  like  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Springfield,  and  others  of  our 
most  substantial  societies  were  developed.  The  secret  of 
all  great  missionary  enterprise  is  not  found  at  the  bottom  of 
a  money-bag,  but  in  the  heart  and  brain  and  muscle  of  the 
missionary  himself.  The  most  ample  support  from  without 
has  again  and  again  failed  to  galvanize  the  sceptical 
and  capricious  drift  of  a  Western  town  to  the  consecra- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  that  can  permanently  support  a  liberal 
Christian  Church ;  but  a  consecrated  Christian  minister 
has  again  and  again  converted,  concentrated,  and  organized 
a  determined  body  of  people,  with  no  help  from  without, 
into  a  church  that  has  done  incalculable  service  to  the 
cause  of  a  reformed  Christianity.  It  may  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  some  of  our  desponding  brethren  in  lonely  and 
discouraging  positions  to  tell  over  the  story  of  the  original 
missionary  enterprise  that  planted  the  Unitarian  form  of 
liberal  Christianity  in  South-western  Massachusetts,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  ancient  Calvinistic  bigotry  of  New  Eng- 
land, more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
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Perhaps  this  story  can  be  told  anew  with  a  certain  advan- 
tage by  one  who  never  saw  Dr.  Peabody,  but  has  come  up 
to  his  appreciation  through  years  of  residence  and  a  recent 
ministry  in  Western  Massachusetts.  In  our  youth,  the 
rumor  of  his  goodness  and  the  perfume  of  his  ministry  were 
wafted  up  the  valley  to  our  home  among  the  mountains  of 
Franklin  County,  and  gave  to  the  village  of  Springfield  a 
peculiar  interest.  We  distinctly  recall  the  impression  made 
upon  us,  as  a  young  minister,  on  our  first  Sunday's  preach- 
ing in  the  church  consecrated  by  his  service,  to  a  congrega- 
tion largely  composed  of  his  parishioners.  And  even  when, 
six  years  ago,  we  came  to  the  Church  of  the  Unity  as  its 
pastor,  though  everything  outward  had  changed, —  church, 
congregation,  city,  and  the  valley  itself, —  yet  we  walked 
the  streets  of  this  beautiful  city  as  a  clergyman  and  a  citizen 
somewhat  under  ihe  spell  of  his  presence. 

The  life  of  William  Peabody  was  not  long  in  the  meas- 
urement of  years.  He  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.H.,  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  1799,  and  he  died  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
May  28,  1847, —  not  forty-eight  years  old.  In  comparison 
with  the  stirring  life  of  a  popular  minister  of  our  day,  his 
career  was  singularly  quiet  and  uneventful.  Born  in  a  por- 
tion of  New  England  that  in  1799  was  practically  farther 
from  Harvard  College,  the  seat  of  culture,  than  California 
to-day,  he  obtained  the  meagre  training  for  admission  to 
college  at  the  Exeter  Academy,  under  Dr.  Benj.  Abbott, 
one  of  the  grand  old  schoolmasters,  whose  personality  still 
throws  a  glamour  over  the  narrow  school-keeping  of  the 
last  half  century.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  known  as 
a  promising  boy,  with  a  taste  for  piety  and  poetry ;  dutiful^ 
and  appreciative  of  his  opportunities,  with  a  wholesome  dis- 
trust of  his  own  ability  to  accomplish  anything  save  through 
the  "strait  gate  and  narrow  way"  of  solid  and  persistent 
work.  At  fourteen  he  entered  Harvard  University,  a  sopho- 
more, graduating  in  1816,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  had 
the  good  sense  to  make  the  best  practical  use  of  his  three 
years  in  college,  by  becoming  a  prodigious  reader  of  good 
books,  rather  than  a  slave  to  the  stupefying  drill  in  the  class- 
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ics  and  mathematics,  called  "  education "  in  the  American 
colleges  of  fifty  years  ago.  A  year  spent  in  teaching  under 
Dr.  Abbott  at  Exeter,  and  two  years  under  Dr.  Ware, 
as  a  student  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  were  the  best 
possible  mental  outfit  for  the  laborious  life  of  a  liberal 
Christian  missionary.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  year 
1819,  he  began  to  preach  in  a  way  that  brought  out  from  an 
eminent  public  man  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  the  discrim- 
inating judgment :  "  He  makes  at  once  a  strong  ilnpression 
in  his  favor, —  an  impression  that  everything  in  his  charac- 
ter is  as  it  should  be,  and  he  inspires  confidence  that  he  will 
never  disappoint  any  reasonable  expectations."  His  preach- 
ing to  the  new  Third  Congregational  Society,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  followed  by  his  ordination  on  the  12th  day  of 
October,  1820.  The  ministry  thus  begun  in  the  year  of 
his  majority,  flowed  on  as  peacefully  and  ^as  powerfully  as 
the  Connecticut  through  its  valley  slope,  to  tJie  day  of  his 
death. 

His  health  was  always  delicate.  Early  in  his  ministry 
his  eyes  gave  out,  and  his  health  broke,  and  he  was  never  a 
robust  man.  More  than  once  he  faltered  at  his  difficult 
post.  His  wife,  a  woman  who  combined  in  remarkable 
degree  personal  beauty,  spiritual  loftiness,  and  social  and 
practical  energy,  doubtless  enabled  him  to  hold  on  in  many 
a  crisis  of  physical  weakness  and  anxiety.  She  died  in 
1843,  and  her  daughter  Fanny,  a  young  woman  of  remark- 
able promise,  also  died  in  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  From  this  break-up  of  the  woman  side  of  his 
ministry  he  never  rallied,  but  dragged  himself  through  the 
following  brief  years  by  sheer  force  of  a  will  that  never 
flinched.  Only  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he  declined  the 
offer  of  a  European  tour  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
from  his  church,  on  the  ground  of  his  duty  to  the  children 
who  would  be  left  behind. 

He  was  no  traveller.  At  that  early  day  there  was  little 
beyond  the  AUeghanies  to  stimulate  the  mere  tourist. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
American  settlement  dignified  by  the  title  "  out  West."    In 
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1820,  it  was  a  lovely  village  of  three  thousand  people,  two 
days'  journey  from  Boston,  and  far  more  shut  away  from  the 
oentres  of  thought  than  any  city  out  West  to-day.  The 
largest  towns  of  Western  Massachusetts  were  then  small 
villages,  and  its  second  city  was  not  even  a  hamlet.  The- 
flourishing  cities  of  the  Middle  States,  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Albany,  were  budding  set- 
tlements, and  the  scholarship  and  literary  interest  of  New 
England  largely  centred  about  Harvard  and  Yale.  There 
was  little  call  for  pleasure  travelling,  save  abroad,  and  that 
could  not  be  thought  of  by  a  young  minister,  toiling  to 
support  a  growing  family  on  a  salary  which  he,  with  a  some- 
what grim  humor,  described  as  "  a  coat  that  once  could  be 
buttoned  up,  but  was  now  fast  retreating  around  the 
expanding  chest  of  the  wearer.'*  His  practical  isolation  from 
the  churches  and  clergy  of  the  popular  Calvinism  in  his 
vicinity  made  his  position  that  of  a  lonely  missionary  in  a 
land  of  ministers  and  meeting-houses.  Exchanges  were 
few  and  expensive,  and  he  once  preached  in  his  own  pulpit 
for  eighteen  months  without  relief,  two  sermons  a  Sunday, 
with  a  week-day  lecture  thrown  in.  The  only  outings  of 
this  dead  strain  of  twenty-seven  years  were  an  occasional 
visit  to  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  How 
different  from  the  life  of  the  typical  minister  of  our  day, 
who  is  almost  compelled  to  dispense  his  gospel  and  himself 
through  the  whole  vast  region,  from  "  away  down  East "  to 
the  "  Golden  Horn  "  I 

The  only  relief  from  the  narrowing  influence  of  a  ministry 
so  isolated  by  position  and  a  theological  quarantine,  was  found 
by  Peabody  in  his  social  connections,  literary  occupations, 
interest  in  local  public  affairs,  and  a  love  of  Nature  that 
transfigured  his  life.  By  birth,  relationship,  and  acquaint- 
ance, he  was  a  member  of  the  most  cultivated  class  in  Eastern 
New  HJngland,  at  a  time  when  people  of  good  culture  and 
manners  in  New  England  could  justly  be  styled  *'  a  class." 
Among  these  families,  outside  the  honored  names  of  his  own 
household,  cOuld  be  reckoned  the  Whites,  Abbots,  Everetts, 
and  Adamses,  in  the  East ;  while  in  his  new  parish  he  found 
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a  large  representation  of  the  leading  people  of  Springfield. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  made  but  little  headway  in 
breaking  down  that  Chinese  wall,  compact  of  pious  self- 
sufficiency,  worldly  shrewdness,  and  social  exclusiveness, 
which  still  keeps  the  cities  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven  vir- 
tually a  thousand  miles  from  Springfield ;  and  the  more  quiet 
old  border  towns  of  Connecticut  more  ancient  than  modem 
England  or  new  Italy.  His  correspondence  was  a  weekly 
uplifting  out  of  parochial  ruts  into  a  spiritual  overlook  of  hia 
larger  life. 

His  literary  labors  were  a  great  relief  to  the  intensity  of 
his  pastoral  life.  Indeed,  the  best  spiritual  "  health  lift "  for 
an  overworked  minister  is  always  a  lively  interest  in  some- 
thing outside  his  ordinary  round  of  professional  labor. 
The  chronic  jealousy  with  which  the  churches  regard  the 
outside  labors  of  their  ministers,  like  all  jealousy,  defeats 
itself.  The  most  effective  clergymen  are  not  those  who  tie 
themselves  exclusively  to  their  church,  but  who  are  con- 
stantly bringing  to  their  pulpit  and  the  homes  of  their  people 
the  fresh  and  broader  life  gathered  from  excursions  amid  the 
whole  world  of  literature  and  life.  Dr.  Peabody  early  dis- 
played literary  talents  of  superior  quality.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  our  clergy  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
natural  science  ;  and  his  papers  on  forest  trees,  insects,  and 
birds,  are  still  worth  reading.  His  literary  criticism  was  in 
the  best  direction,  and  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Review.  He  anticipated  our  improved 
methods  of  object-teaching  in  common  and  Sunday  schools,^ 
by  illustrated  talks  from  Nature  to  the  children  of  his  parish. 
His  love  of  Nature  was  a  constant  inspiration.  He  was  the 
soul  of  the  movement  to  establish  the  beautiful  cemetery  of 
Springfield, —  literally  haunted  its  romantic  ravines,  set  out 
many  of  its  trees,  and  delivered  a  charming  address  at  its  con- 
secration. The  later  parsonage,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
was  then  a  pleasant  suburban  home,  with  an  overlook  of  the 
meadows  and  the  great  bend  in  the  river,  and  an  uplifting 
vision  of  the  nearer  Berkshire  Hills.  For  some  years  his 
study  was  a  little  house  in  his  garden,  and  many  a  passage 
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in  his  sermons  was  a  happy  translation  of  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  all  out-doors.  His  imperfect  eyesight  and  physical 
debility  drove  him  to  the  habit  of  mental  composition  during 
his  walks.  On  his  death-bed  he  said:  "  Give  me  the  smell  of 
an  open  field ;  it  speaks  of  the  goodness  and  love  of  God." 
His  love  of  Nature  enveloped  his  life  in  an  atmosphere  of 
singularipefinement  and  poetic  sensibility. 

He  was  widely  read  in  belles-lettres  rather  than  distin- 
guished for  special  scholarship.  Yet  his  method  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  though  conservative  in  detail,  had  all  the 
breadth  and  freedom  of  the  new  school  of  Christian  scholar- 
ship, which  will  be  found,  after  our  destructive  criticism  has 
annihilated  itself,  to  be  the  most  reliable  theological  scholar- 
ship of  the  age.  He  wrote  a  few  poems  and  hymns  which 
are  standard  in  any  book  of  Christian  devotion,  compiled  a 
good  hymn-book,  and  his  little  catechism  in  verse  for  Sunday- 
school  children  was  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  to  lodge  the 
gospel  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  the  Master  took 
in  his  arms  and  blessed. 

His  merely  literary  reputation  will  rest  chiefly  upon  the 
volume  of  essays,  poems,  and  addresses,  entitled  Literary  Re- 
mains.  But  to  the  preacher  the  twenty  short  sermons, 
printed  with  his  biography,  are  far  more  suggestive  of  the 
man.  Like  many  another  young  clergyman,  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  university  criticism,  he  was  compelled  to  become  a 
natural,  attractive,  and  often  forcible  and  eloquent  preacher 
by  the  imperious  demands  of  a  missionary  pulpit.  Many  a 
famous  old  church,  dying  of  the  proprieties,  has  experienced 
a  revival  in  the  fresh,  breezy,  and  sincere  preaching  of  a  man 
who  first  found  his  tongue  on  the  platform  of  a  dingy  hall  in 
a  Western  village,  or  in  stumping  a  new  State  for  liberal 
Christianity,  with  days  and  nights  crowded  with  speech- 
making,  scribbling,  and  talking  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  The  only  working  recipe  for  making  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  is :  Get  all  the  gospel  of  Christ  into  yourself  that 
your  manhood  will  hold,  and  then  talk,  and  write,  and  preach 
it  out,  as  often,  as  long,  and  in  as  many  ways  as  the  people 
of  your  charge  will  permit.     When  one  set  of  people  will 
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hear  you  no  more,  go  to  another;  and,  if  you  are  a  living 
man,  you  will  not  have  gone  through  many  of  the  cities  and 
villages  of  our  American  Israel,  before  it  will  be  found  out 
that  you  are  a  new  prophet  of  kingdom  come.  Just  in  thia 
way  did  William  Peabody  become  the  preacher  he  was.  He 
had  no  time  to  "  write  out  *'  a  great  subject,  "  evolve  "  a  the- 
ology, or  do  anything  except  keep  his  brain,  heart,  and  high- 
est manhood  on  fire  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  to  prepare  the 
two  sermons  and  the  week-day  lecture,  to  which  the  strong 
men  and  good  women  of  his  congregation  sat  down  as  to  a 
feast.  His  manner  had  no  oratorical  grace,  and  was  sim- 
ply the  presence  of  a  revered  preacher  and  a  beloved  friend, 
telling  what  he  knew  about  the  gospel  of  Christ.  His  ser- 
mon flowed  on  like  the  half-inspired  conversation  of  such  a 
man  as  he  was,  reflecting  the  events  of  his  daily  life,  flushed 
with  exquisite  touches  of  poetic  feeling  for  Nature ;  now  and 
then  rising  into  strains  of  rare  eloquence  and  marvellous 
spiritual  insight.  Thus,  although  these  published  discourses 
are  not  likely  to  be  quoted  in  theological  schools  as  models^ 
and  may  seem  very  tame  to  some  of  the  ambitious  young 
preachers,  yet  we  doubt  if  the  preaching  of  any  minister  of 
our  faith,  in  this  country,  told  more  powerfully  on  the  lives 
of  his  hearers,  or  wrought  out  in  a  more  profound,  broad  and 
subtle  way  the  highest  results  of  a  ministry  of  the  liberal 
Christian  faith. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  from  what  has  been 
said  that  Dr.  Peabody  was  one  of  those  amiable,  high-toned 
visionaries  so  often  mistaken  for  spiritually-minded  and 
saintly  characters.  Spiritually-minded  and  saintly  he  was ; 
but  in  the  good  old  Bible  way,  with  the  foundation-stones  of 
his  sanctity  deeply  imbedded  among  the  rocks  of  Mother 
Earth.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  common-sense,  liberally 
endowed  with  native  wisdom  and  mother  witi  moderate,  firm 
of  purpose,  with  remarkable  clearness  of  mental  vision. 
Though  differing  little  in  personal  bearing  from  the  New 
England  clergyman  of  his  period,  with  a  touch  of  mingled 
shyness  and  dignity  in  his  gracious  presence,  and  always  in 
a  somewhat  suppressed  condition  from  physical  infirmity,  he 
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was  still,  in  the  best  sense,  a  good  citizen  and  a  man  of  large 
public  spirit.  His  name  is  associated  with  all  the  best  things 
in  the  village  life  of  the  Springfield  of  his  day. 

But  this  vigor  of  character  had  its  finest  expression  in  his 
life  as  a  pastor  and  minister  of  Christianity  moving  among 
his  people.  It  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  our  church 
life  in  cities  that  it  is  now  practically  impossible  for  the  min- 
ister to  know  his  people.  What  with  our  vagrant  and  over- 
excited social  life ;  the  mental  distraction  of  superficial  read- 
ing, and  the  whole  round  of  what  we  call  "  popular  culture  "  ; 
the  terrible  craze  of  our  youth  for  exhausting  amusement, 
and  the  distrust  of  the  clergy  from  the  opening  of  the  profes- 
sion to  a  flood  of  uncultivated  and  unreliable  adventurers, — 
the  opportunity  of  the  Protestant  minister  for  the  quiet  old- 
time  parochial  influence  is  rapidly  passing  away.  It  may  be  as 
well  that  such  opportunity  for  the  most  intimate  and  sacred 
influence  should  be  withdrawn,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  this  highest  of  human  relations  establishes  itself.  The 
pastoral  life  of  Peabody  was  not  a  mere  professional  tramp- 
ing from  house  to  house,  nor  a  pleasant  little  social  breeze 
ruffling  the  parlors  of  a  parish.  He  had  not  fallen  to  that 
last  absurdity  of  church  life  which  clamors  for  a  ministerial 
major-domo  of  amusements,  and  makes  the  parson  the  rival 
of  the  dancing-master  and  theatrical  manager.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  truly  the  pastor,  spiritual  adviser,  and 
most  helpful  friend  of  the  families  of  his  flock.  He  was  one 
o£  those  men  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  always  laboring 
with  matters  of  personal  concern  to  somebody  ;  who,  as  they 
go  about  the  streets,  are  brooding  over  the  question,  "  How 
can  I  help  this  young  man ;  or  direct  the  motives  of  this 
young  woman ;  how  put  a  new  vigor  into  the  flabby  will  of 
this  poor  family  on  the  way  to  the  poor-house  ;  how  awaken 
this  careless,  godless  man  from  the  pride  of  his  prosperity ; 
how  capture  th'e  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  leading  people 
and  harness  it  to  the  cause  of  a  Christian  civilization  ?  "  Thus 
he  left  the  powerful  impress  of  himself  upon  the  church  and 
community.  As  the  disciples  of  the  Master  in  the  old  time 
"put on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," so  the. people  who  best  knew 
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this  good  man  seemed  to  appropriate  his  peculiar  type  of 
Christian  character. 

In  nothing  was  his  great  administrative  ability  and  wisdom 
more  plainly  seen  than  in  his  direction  of  the  liberal  Chris- 
tian movement  in  this,  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  missionary 
enterprise.  His  people  had  set  an  admirable  example  for  all 
similar  undertakings  in  consecrating  the  beginning  of  thieir 
chutch  by  one  notable  sacrifice.  A  respectable  church  build- 
ing had  been  provided,  and  an  ample  fund,  for  that  day,  in- 
vested as  a  basis  for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  The  Unita- 
rian Association  could  do  no  work  more  valuable  to-day  than 
refuse  to  support  any  man  as  the  sole  pastor  to  a  crowd  of 
people  who  even  refuse  to  organize  under  a  general  law  as  a 
secular  corporation,  and  wholly  decline  anything  that  hints 
at  the  organization  of  a  liberal  Christian  Church.  Such 
communities  are  sometimes  an  excellent  field  for  the  occa- 
sional visit  of  a  missionary  and  the  distribution  of  our  publi- 
cations, though  even  then  there  should  be  a  stringent  demand 
for  local  contributions.  But  after  a  pretty  wide  observation 
of  the  mission  field,  we  are  convinced  that  our  Association 
should  not  undertake  to  support  a  missionary  in  any  place 
until  a  responsible  body  of  people  is  prepared  to  establish  a 
Christian  society,  and  pledge  themselves  to  a  thorough  effort 
to  build  up  a  new  church  of  our  faith.  The  folly  of  support- 
ing temporary  free  lectureships  on  matters  and  things  in  gen- 
eral, wherever  an  irresponsible  crowd  can  be  gathered  from 
Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  will  die  from  the  un- 
willingness of  Christian  churches  to  be  taxed  for  such  a 
miscellaneous  purpose.  The  vast  majority  of  our  influential 
churches.  East  and  West,  were  first  established  by  a  devoted 
band  of  Christian  people,  who  "pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  "  to  the  work  of  building  a 
new  Church  of  Christ.  Such  a  people  alone  can  command 
and  hold  a  ministry  that  will  become  a  power  in  any  com- 
munity. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  William  Peabody  was  ordained 
as  the  minister  of  such  a  church.  He  came  into  the  very 
heart  of  that  wilderness  of  high  Calvinism,  of  which  the 
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New  England  Primer  with  the  Shorter  Westminster  Cate- 
chism was  the  grotesque  and  ghastly  type.  His  people  had 
been  elbowed  out  of  the  mother  church  of  Springfield  with 
no  provocation  save  the  mildest  form  of  liberal  evangelicism. 
There  was  all  the  material  at  hand  for  a  mighty  flame  of 
controversy  that  should  leave  the  valley  a  theological  "  burnt 
piece."  A  man  of  a  different  type  would  not  only  have 
wrecked  the  enterprise  but  turned  the  new  movement  of 
thought  into  a  destructive  freshet  which,  like  one  of  the 
lurches  of  the  Connecticut  River,  would  have  transferred  es- 
tates and  broken  up  lines  of  townships  for  a  generation. 
But  Peabody  came  to  Springfield,  not  to  make  a  new  relig- 
ion, but  to  show  the  people  a  whole  side  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  from  which  they  had  been  shut  off  by  the  narrowness 
of  their  belief  and  the  dryness  of  their  church.  He  conse- 
crated himself,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  building  up 
of  his  people  into  a  broad,  free,  cheerful,  devoted.  Christian 
life.  His  church  covenant  was  essentially  the  same  declara- 
tion  of  simple  discipleship  of  Christ  and  practical  Christian 
living  as  was  afterwards  made  the  platform  of  our  National 
Conference.  His  controversial  discourses  were  few,  but  his 
whole  ministry  was  theological  in  the  noblest  sense.  It 
grounded  the  great  principles  of  freedom  of  thought,  the  obli- 
gation of  duty,  recognition  of  God's  providence,  and  a  round- 
about Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  so  deeply  in  the 
souls  of  the  people  that,  for  sixty  yeai-s,  the  church  has  never 
been  shaken  by  any  conflict  between  the  "isms  "  that  distract 
our  denominational  Zion.  He  saw  with  the  single  eye  of  a 
youthful  apostle  the  fundamental  truth  of  our  liberal  Chris- 
tian movement :  that  until  a  man  is  converted  to  a  conse- 
crated habit  of  mind,  and  is  "  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,"  his  theological  speculations  only  confuse 
himself  and  are  of  little  value  in  any  discussion  of  religion. 
His  little  tract,  "  Come  and  See,"  hit  the  very  centre  of  the  lib- 
eral Christian  method;  become  yourself  a  better  kind  of 
Christian  than  the  average  believer ;  rear  a  broader,  loftier 
and  lovelier  church  than  the  popular  denominational  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  then  invite  your  neighbors  to  "  come  and  see." 
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It  certainly  is  a  pretty  grim  joke  to  burn  down  your  neigh- 
bor's house  and  call  upon  the  world  to  "  come  and  see  "  him 
sitting  in  despair  on  his  blackened  door-step,  and  all  the 
vagrants  of  the  town  ravaging  the  ruins  of  his  home.  Our 
liberal  Christian  faith,  to-day,  is  a  power  for  good  in  every 
community  where  it  was  begun,  and  has  continued  in  this 
noble  style  of  liberal  proselytism.  In  every  community 
where  the  movement  began  on  the  basis  of  destruction,  and 
has  gone  on  through  varying  phases  of  bitter  controversy, 
it  still  remains  a  chronic  wrangle  in  a  theological  debat- 
ing club,  whose  platform,  of  one  plank,  is  the  refusal  to 
take  a  vote. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  liberal  Christian  movement 
in  Western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  is  still  awaiting 
the  movement  of  the  Unitarian  missionary.  It  has  gone  on, 
if  not  through  "  half  a  century  of  Unitarian  controversy," 
from  the  advent  of  Peabody  in  Springfield,  for  sixty  years  in 
a  general  broadening  out,  deepening,  mellowing,  and  elevation 
of  the  Christian  life  of  the  Church  and  community.  What 
with  the  fruitful  ministry  of  Methodism,  the  influence  of  the 
Connecticut  episcopacy,  and  the  remarkable  body  of  liberal 
Congregational  thinking  and  writing  at  New  Haven  and  at 
Hartford  under  Bushnell,  the  people  of  this  region  are  to-day 
living  under  a  religious  dispensation  as  different  from  that 
of  the  fathers  as  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
the  Phariseeism  out  of  which  he  came.  The  careful  observer 
of  theological  tendencies  in  cities,  like  Hartford,  Springfield, 
and  New  Haven,  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  movement  for  an 
advanced  Christian  Congregationalism  is  there  at  work, 
which,  in  time,  may  not  be  inferior  to  the  more  pronounced 
influence  of  Channing,  Emerson,  and  Parker  in  the  past  gen- 
eration. It  is  well  for  us,  liberal  Christians,  to  understand 
that  the  "  dying  faith  "  is  now  the  body  of  guesses  and  crude 
beliefs  that  has  cut  loose  from  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  while 
the  "rising  faith"  is  that  truly  catholic,  scientific,  and  prac- 
tical religion  which  is  the  radical  gospel  of  Christ,  interpreted 
in  the  light,  and  applied  to  the  needs,  of  our  modern  Amer- 
ican life. 
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The  great  characteristic  of  Peabody  was  the  union  of  the 
finest  New  England  sense  and  tact  with  elegant  culture,  po- 
etic refinement,  and  a  singular  poise  and  loftiness  of  Chris- 
tian manhood.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  men  of  whom 
Channing,  Henry  Ware,  Greenwood,  Ephraim  Peabody, 
and  Lowell,  among  our  departed  fathers,  and  a  few  who 
still  linger  with  us,  are  illustrious  examples.  Apart  from  the 
outside  labors  in  which  so  many  of  our  able  men  engage,  for 
the  central  work  of  the  liberal  Christian  ministry  this  is 
the  highest  order  of  men.  Their  rare  wisdom,  practical  tact, 
and  patient  benevolence  give  them  a  wonderful  ability  and 
infiuence  as  religious  educators  of  the  people ;  while  their 
lofty  faith,  unaffected  piety,  and  invincible  devotion  to  the 
highest  style  of  living  make  them  the  real  "  successors  of  the 
Apostles  "  who  keep  alive  the  most  enlightened  and  loving 
type  of  Christian  faith.  It  is  a  popular  mistake  that  a  saint 
must  be  an  amiable  impracticable,  or  a  man  in  whom  the 
spinal  column  is  not  yet  evolved.'  It  required  far  greater 
strength  in  Dr.  Peabody  to  look  on  some  things  in  the  old 
Springfield  and  hold  his  tongue  and  bide  his  time  than  for 
many  a  "  son  of  thunder  "  to  upset  a  community  by  his  reck- 
less and  fiery  speech.  No  one  so  well  as  the  real  saint  knows 
how  much  courage  is  required  to  keep  one's  self  sweet, 
calm,  hopeful,  and  in  prime  working  condition,  in  view  of  the 
never-ending  follies  and  sins  of  men.  Peabody  was  another 
of  the  numberless  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  noisy  and 
reckless  men  can  never  realize ;  that  the  deepest  faith,  the 
loftiest  love,  and  the  most  childlike  trust  are  only  the  most 
decisive  signs  of  the  strongest  manhood. 

Apart  from  the  influence  of  this  man  on  the  general 
public,  he  wrought  a  personal  work  in  Springfield  and  the 
vicinity,  which  few  have  adequately  appreciated.  His 
forming  hand  was  laid,  in  youth,  on  more  than  one  of  the 
men  and  women  whom  the  city  now  delights  to  honor. 
Samuel  Bowles  told  me  that  his  Christian  faith  had  never 
been  shaken  from  the  rock  on  which  it  was  founded  by  the 
preaching  of  Peabody  in  his  youth.  He  made  deep  marks 
in  the  character  of  the  whole  circle  of  superior  men  and 
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women  of  his  day.  He  set  the  copy  for  the  favorite  type  of 
liberal  Christiain  character  in  all  the  churches  of  Springfield. 
His  life  was  pitched  on  the  same  key  with  the  scenery  of 
the  matchless  valley  in  which  he  wrought, —  a  paradise  of 
meadow  enfolded  by  the  strength  of  mighty  hills.  His 
memory  was  wafted,  like  the  perfume  of  the  arbutus,  to  all 
the  region  round  about.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for  any 
American  city  as  the  association  of  its  name  with  the  life 
and  labors  of  such  a  man. 

He  came  to  Springfield  almost  in  his  boyhood,  a  youthful 
missionary  of  a  rising  faith,  and  always  looked  to  the  rising 
class  of  young  people  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  a  grow- 
ing community  must  fall.  For  this  reason  his  biography  is 
an  invaluable  book  for  the  library  of  every  American  youth. 
We  believe  no  missionary  work  so  valuable  could  now  be 
done,  as  to  publish  in  cheap  and  compact  volumes  the  nu- 
merous memoirs  of  our  liberal  Christian  men  and  women 
that  now  lie  bound  up  with  their  works,  almost  unread. 
We  need  a  new,  compact  life  of  Channing;  the  long 
delayed  memoir  of  Starr  King ;  another  portraiture  of  the 
religious  manhood  of  Theodore  Parker;  and  the  publica- 
tion, in  separate  volumes,  of  numerous  lives,  like  the  memoir 
of  Peabody.  Thirty  years  ago  this  memoir  of  a  hundred 
pages,  read  one  summer  day  in  the  country,  made  an 
impression  upon  us  which  this  present  essay  but  feebly  rep- 
resents. It  is  now,  with  the  sermons  and  literary  remains, 
we  suppose,  out  of  print  and  quite  unknown,  even  to  the 
younger  people  of  Springfield.  But  if  our  denominational* 
Publishing  Committee  could  make  arrangements  to  issue,  in 
monthly  numbers,  such  a  library  for  young  people  as  a  score 
of  these  exquisite  memoirs,  we  might  behold  a  revival  of 
that  religious  interest  in  our  churches  for  which  we  all  so 
devoutly  pray.  We  can  think  of  no  more  valuable  service 
to  the  missionary  cause  in  any  part  of  our  country,  than  for 
one  of  our  wealthy  people  thus  to  republish  such  a  memoir, 
in  form  so  cheap  and  readable,  that  every  young  man  or 
woman  can  make  it  a  household  treasure  and  afford  to  give 
a  copy  to  every  friend.    At  present  our  able  collection  of 
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denominational  tracts  includes  almost  every  ingenious  variety 
of  statement  of  the  few  radical  ideas  of  liberal  Christian 
faith.  But  statements  are  easily  made,  and  oftener  provoke 
a  counter  statement  than  change  the  creed  of  an  opponent. 
But  a  little  book,  whose  hundred  pages  frame  a  life  por- 
trait like  that  of  Peabody,  goes  by  its  own  momentum  to 
every  ingenuous  heart,  and,  like  the  sweet  and  calm  marble 
face  that  looks  out  from  the  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  new 
Springfield  church,  keeps  on  repeating  the  refrain,  "  Come 
and  see," —  come  and  see  how  a  genuine  Christian  man  can 
so  live  out  the  very  genius  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  the 
most  obstinate  unbeliever  must  pause  and  try  to  account 
for  this  holy  life.  Come  and  see  the  real  fruit  of  the  liberal 
Christian  reformation  of  the  past  half  century,  in  a  new 
and  higher  type  of  American  Christian  character  and  influ- 
ence. Come  and  see,  in  a  time  deluged  with  sensations  in 
the  Church,  the  mighty  power  of  a  manhood  too  humble  to 
assert  itself,  but  lifted  by  God  to  its  own  lofty  place  for 
the  perpetual  reverence  of  all  good  men. 

A.  D.  Mayo. 
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EASTEB   SUNDAY. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  any  special  attention  was  paid  in 
our  churches  here  to  this  Christian  festival.  But  this  year,  in 
Boston,  most  of  our  Unitarian  churches  were  filled  on  Easter 
Sunday  as  they  have  been  on  no  other  day  during  the  year. 
Undoubtedly  the  flowers  and  the  music  had  something  to  do  with 
the  large  attendance.  But  there  is  something  far  more  efEective  in 
the  associations  of  the  day  which  is  connected  with  one  of  the  two 
most  thoroughly  attested  facts  in  the  gospel  history.  The  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  is  circumstantially  related  by  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists. Their  accounts  differ  in  details  enough  to  make  them 
independent  authorities,  and,  when  minutely  examined,  are  found 
to  fit  into  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  great  event.  In  all  the  accounts  of  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  while  the  alleged  fact  was  yet  recent, 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  one  point  prominent  above  all 
others.  And  so  it  is  in  the  apostolic  letters  which  still  remain 
to  us,  filled  out  as  they  are  with  the  stirring,  exciting,  quickening 
life  of  that  day,  and  charged  as  they  are  with  the  faith  which 
was  introducing  a  new  civilization.  This  was  the  one  fact,  ap- 
pealing alike  to  the  mind  and  the.  heart,  which  crowned  the  life 
of  Jesus  with  a  divine  halo,  and  gave  to  it  its  supreme  power  in 
the  conversion  and  regeneration  of  the  world. 

And  that  power  it  has  never  lost.  It  entrenches  itself  in  the 
highest  Christian  consciousness  of  to-day.  It  allies  itself  to  our 
grandest  Christian  hopes  and  experiences.  It  gives  substance 
and  life  to  the  spiritual  world  in  which  we  live.  It  throws  a 
quickening  sense  of  reality  into  our  highest  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions. It  makes  itself  felt  in  our  churches  as  no  other  fact 
does.  The  preacher  may  leave  it  out  of  his  sermon ;  but  the 
Easter  hymns  and  anthems  and  flowers  are  more  effective  than 
the  sermon,  and  supply  what  is  wanting  in  that. 

We  cannot  but  accept  the  fact  of  a  greatly  increased  interest 

in  the  day  as  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.     We  know  that 

•  in  some  of  our  liturgies  the  day  is  commemorated  as  the  return 

of   spring,   with  some  reference   to  man's   immortality,   but  no 
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recognition  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Such  a  commemora- 
tion falls  coldly  on  the  hearts  of  Christian  believers.  By  a  false 
show  of  respect,  it  cheats  men  out  of  their  dearest  and  s»ib- 
limest  hopes.  The  grounds  on  which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
is  ignored  or  denied^  when  critically  examined,  strike  at  the 
heart  of  our  whole  doctrine  of  immortality.  If  such  reasonings 
are  pushed  to  their  extreme  conclusions,  the  realm  of  eternal 
life  becomes  more  and  more  shadowy.  The  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect  grow  more  and  more  ghostly.  The  prayer  that 
we  "  may  be  numbered  among  the  saints  in  glory  everlasting," 
from  an  act  of  faith  becomes  merely  a  poetic  aspiration. 

Gladly,  therefore,  do  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  great 
Christian  festival.  We  believe,  not  only  with  our  hearts  but 
with  our  minds,  in  the  inspiring  fact  which  it  would  commemo- 
rate,—  a  fact  commended  to  us  alike  by  our  intellectual  convic- 
tions, and  by  its  adaptation  to  the  highest  wants  of  our  nature. 

BOSTON   ART   MUSEUM. 

The  opening  of  the  new  rooms  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum 
was  an  event  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Nearly  four  thousand  • 
cards  of  invitation  had  been  issued,  and  from  appearances  one 
might  infer  that  they  were  all  accepted.  It  was  a  happy  gather- 
ing, and  of  good  omen  to  the  community  in  many  ways.  We  are 
among  those  who  believe  that  correctness  of  taste  is  intimately 
associated  with  correctness  of  moral  feeling,  and  that  enlarged 
resources  of  innocent  enjoyment  are  a  diversion  if  not  a  safe- 
guard from  criminal  indulgences.  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
legitimate  office  of  art  as  of  poetry,  not  only  to  refine  and 
extend  our  perceptions  of  beauty,  but  to  raise  the  stan  lard  of 
our  moral  ideals,  and  give  them  increased  power  over  us, —  driv- 
ing the  money-changers  and  the  ministers  of  sensual  passion 
from  our  temple  of  worship,  and  installing  in  their  place  images 
of  moral  and  spiritual  loveliness. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  perhaps,  before  our  Boston  Museum  is 
sufficiently  enriched  by  the  highest  works  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
this  direction.  The  want  of  moral  and  religious  inspiration  is 
the  mournful  lack  in  most  works  of  modern  art.  When  artists 
are  inspired  as  ministers  of  God  to  bring  forth  their  works  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  so  as  to  chasten  the  imagination,  and  by 
their  gracious  offices  to  the  young  fill  their  chambers  of  imagery , 
with  pictures  which  appeal  to  their  higher  faculties,  then  the 
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Art  Museum  may  vie  with  our  churches,  or  rather  cooperate 
with  them,  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  community, 
liut  in  a  more  humble  sphere,  a  good  work  there  is  already 
begun.  The  art  school  is  teaching  young  men  and  women  to 
draw,  to  paint,  to  carve,  to  embroider,  etc.  The  first  practical 
lessons  in  art  are  thus  taught  under  favorable  circumstances. 
New  fields  of  labor  are  opened,  especially  to  young  women. 
The  artisan  may  be  endowed  with  the  spirit  and  skill  of  the 
artist.  New  methods  of  earning  money  are  thus  suggested. 
With  the  increasing  wealth  and  luxuries  of  society,  new  branches 
of  industry  are  created,  and  young  women  of  aesthetic  tastes, 
who  have  been  very  helpless  in  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood, 
may  find  employment  in  occupations  which  are  at  once  remun- 
erative and  respectable.  We  welcome  as  a  public  benefaction 
anything  that  opens  a  new  sphere  of  productive  labor,  especially 
for  women. 

COUNTBY   PABISHES. 

In  listening,  a  few  days  ago,  to  an  able  and  comprehensive 
address  on  socialism,  by  Prof.  God  kin,  editor  of  The  Nation,  we 
were  impressed,  as  we  have  often  been  before,  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  country,  as  the  grand 
conservative,  and,  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  incor- 
ruptible, portion  of  our  population.  The  intelligent  farmers  and 
mechanics  in  our  small  towns  are,  as  a  rule,  always  on  the  side  of 
good  government.  And  they  are  less  likely  than  others  to  have 
personal  interests  stand  in  the  way  of  their  patriotism. 

It  has  been  so  from  the  first  settlement  of  our  country.  The 
church  and  the  school-house  have  trained  and  educated  the 
people  in  their  social  and  political  duties.  The  school-house  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  prominent^  knowledge  has  in- 
creased; but  how  is  it  with  the  church  in  our  country  places? 
Does  it  hold  the  position  it  did  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago? 
Not  the  simie  position,  certainly.  The  predominance  of  the  school 
takes  iway  something  from  the  educational  work  of  the  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  multiplication  of  sects  and  the  jealousies 
caused  by  them  exclude  religion  and  morals  from  the  school,  and 
throw  back  heavier  responsibilities  upon  the  church.  But  has 
the  church  the  power  to  discharge  effectually  these  heavier  re- 
sponsibilities in  our  country  towns?  Especially,  is  it  able  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who,  having  the  fewest  advantages  at  home, 
most  need  its  beneficent  oflSces  ? 
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Here  is  the  great  difficulty.  Setting  aside  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion who  have  swarmed  in  from  abroad  in  such  numbers,  do  our 
country  churches  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  properly  belong  to 
them  ?  Have  they  the  ability  to  bring  together  the  young  partic- 
ularly, so  as  to  impart  to  them  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion they  need?  Here  is  the  main  difficulty.  A  country  popula- 
tion is  widely  scattered.  The  labors  of  the  week  are  wearing,  if 
not  exhausting.  Sunday  gets  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  day  of  idle- 
ness even  more  than  a  day  of  rest.  It  requires  an  effort  to  get 
ready  for  church,  and  a  still  greater  effort  to  get  to  the  church. 
These  considerations  creep  into  the  minds  of  the  young.  The 
habit  of  church-going  is  not  formed,  or  where  formed  it  is  easily 
interfered  with  and  gradually  given  up.  Families  that  once  always 
attended  church  grow  careless,  and  slack,  and  indifferent,  and 
then  neglect  it  entirely.  Sunday  becomes  a  lazy  day  rather  than 
a  holiday.  A  few  young  people  in  a  neighborhood  get  together. 
They  lounge  about  the  bam,  or  go  into  the  fields.  The  day  is  a 
dull  one.  K  there  is  any  mischief  at  hand,  that  is  the  time  for  it. 
Idle  associates  lead  to  idle  habits.  Idle  habits  border  very 
closely  on  evil  habits.  Tobacco  offers  itself  as  a  convenient  help 
and  solace.  When  the  nerves  and  stomach  are  disordered  by 
tobacco,  something  stronger  is  sought.  For  want  of  mental  stim- 
ulus, the  mind  grows  dull.  The  better  nature  of  the  mau  has 
nothing  to  excite  or  interest  it.  And  so  there  is  a  gradually  dete- 
riorating process  going  on.  A  poor,  stupid  family  first  give  way 
to  it.  Then  another,  not  quite  so  low  at  the  beginning,  is  drawn 
to  them  by  a  common  sense  of  having  nothing  to  do.  Perhaps 
they  have  an  old  pack  of  cards,  and  by  slow  degrees  learn  to 
gamble  a  little,  or  in  some  other  way  they  are  drawn  off  from  the 
habits  of  intelligent  civilized  life.  They  who  leave  the  church, 
soon  learn  to  neglect  the  school.  And  so,  in  our  outlandish 
places,  all  around  us  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  fall  back 
into  a  state  of  barbarism. 

It  becomes  good  men  everywhere  to  be  on  the  alert,  or  this 
evil  disease,  fixing  first  on  the  lowest  and  most  sluggish  members 
of  society,  will  make  its  fatal  way  upward.  Indeed,  it  is  already 
there.  Sunday  is  with  many,  in  the  favored  classes,  a  day,  as 
Mr.  Emerson  says,  to  "  bum  tobacco,"  to  fall  into  lazy,  self-indul- 
gent habits,  to  give  the  highest  thoughts  and  highest  subjects  the 
go-by,  to  sink  into  a  lower  plane  intellectually  and  morally ;  and 
what  then  ? 
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It  is  only  by  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  society  at  heart  that  these  and  other  evils  can 
be  counteracted.  The  classes  to  whom  we  naturally  turn  for 
help  do  not  always  help  us,  or  if  they  do  so,  their  children  often 
despise  these  higher  duties.  They  would  die  for  their  country 
in  case  a  war  should  demand  it,  but  to  live  for  their  country,  for 
a  better  civilization,  for  truth  and  virtue  and  religion, —  they 
couldn't  think  of  it. 

WILLIAM   G.  ELIOT,  D.D. 

Speaking,  in  our  last  issue,  of  Louisville  and  the  important 
work  done  there  by  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  John  -H.  Hey- 
wood,  our  thoughts  were  takeil  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas 
to  St.  Louis  and  the  similar  work  done  there  on  a  still  larger 
scale  by  William  G.  Eliot.  In  carrying  on  our  remarks,  we  were 
reminded  of  the  one  instance  in  which  Mr.  Heywood  and  Mr. 
Eliot,  under  the  same  circumstances,  went  in  different  direc- 
tions. Nothing  was  farther  from  our  thought  than  to  utter  one 
word  of  censure,  or  to  question  in  the  least  Mr.  Eliot's  motive 
in  withdrawing  from  the  Conference,  though  we  felt  at  the  time, 
as  did  many  who  were  present,  that  his  withdrawal  must  have 
been  a  great  trial  to  his  friend  from  Louisville.  It  was  only 
in  this  light  that  we  viewed  the  matter  in  writing  our  article. 

But  on  reading  it  again,  we  see  that  while  the  facts,  as  there 
stated,  are  strictly  true,  they  are  put  in  such  a  shape  as  might 
lead  to  inferences  which  would  do  great  injustice  to  Dr.  Eliot. 
He  and  Mr,  Heywood  were  equally  earnest  anti-slavery  men,  and 
as  such  had  the  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  their  people. " 
All  that  we  said  of  Mr.  Hey  wood's  attitude  towards  slavery, 
with  the  single  exception  there  mentioned,  might  be  said  with 
equal  truth  of  Dr.  Eliot.  And  in  that  single  instance,  we  have 
always  supposed  that  Mr.  Eliot's  action  was  prompted  by  the 
conviction  that  any  action  on  the  subject  by  a  Unitarian  Con- 
ference would  only  cripple  or  embarrass  him  and  his  friends  in 
their  measures  and  4abors  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  however,  in  regard  to  that  particular 
act,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  interior  sentiments  and  history  of 
Dr.  Eliot's  society  from  the  beginning,  forty-five  years  ago,  can 
doubt  what  their  views  and  conduct  on  this  great  subject  were. 
There  was  no  hesitation,  no  lukewarmness,  no  timidity,  or  spirit 
of  compromise  with  evil  on  the  part  either  of  minister  or  people. 
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Their  hearts  were  in  the  work  none  the  less,  and  their  efforts 
were  all  the  more  successful  because  of  the  far-seeing  wisdom  and 
discretion  by  which  their  plans  were  formed  and  carried  out.  A 
public  sentiment  adverse  to  slavery  was  created.  The  public 
mind  was  prepared.  We  cannot  tell  just  how  much  had  been 
done  by  this  man  or  that ;  but  Starr  King,  by  a  popular  elo- 
quence which  seemed  to  carry  everything  before  it  wherever  he 
went,  exercised  a  power  without  which  California  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  Union.  So,  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  we  be- 
lieve that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  anti-slavery  work  which  had 
been  previously  done  in  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  by  the  Unita- 
rian ministers  and  their  people,  and.  the  resolute  position  they 
took  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  those  two  States  would 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Confederacy. 

As  we  look  back  to  those  dreadful,  glorious  days  of  anxiety, 
hope,  and  agony,  we  recall  few  scenes  or  persons  that  move  us  so 
deeply  as  those  connected  with  St.  Louis.  There,  in  a  population 
nearly  equally  divided,  and  intensely  excited  by  the  tumultuous 
passions  of  a  civil  war,  were  men  and  women  of  the  calmest 
temperament  and  the  most  prudent  forecast,  who  were  ready  to 
pour  out  like  water  the  painful  accumulations  of  a  lifetime,  and 
with  their  property  to  give  their  time,  their  strength,  and  their 
lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  children,  if  only  the  great  na- 
tional wrong  could  be  removed  and  the  nation  itself  be  saved.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  lived  in  those  days.  In  large  cities,  and 
in  country  villages,  the  same  sacrifices  were  gladly  made.  But 
in  no  place  were  they  made  more  gladly,  more  persistently,  or 
with  a  freer  and  more  entire  sun-ender  of  what  was  dearest  and 
besj;,  than  in  St.  Louis.  We  speak  on  the  authority  of  one  who 
did  not  belong  to  them,  when  we  point  to  Dr.  Eliot  and  the  faith- 
ful, earnest  men  and  women  working  with  him,  as  more  than  any 
others  forming  the  nucleus  around  which  the  Union  sentiment  of 
the  place  was  concentrating  itself  and  acting  as  a  great  moral 
power. 

We  are  almost  glad  to  have  made  the  questionable  reference 
we  did,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  express,  even  in  this 
stinted  way,  our  profound  sense  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  patriotism  and  humanity  by  ou>  friends  in  St.  Louis.  In 
living  over  again  those  days,  we  cannot  but  have  our  thoughts 
turned  towards  Washington  with  some  anxiety,  lest  what  we 
gained  by  such  vast  sacrifices  should  be  compromised   by  the 
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undue  ascendency  in  our  government  of  those  who  sought  to- 
destroy  the  nation's  life. 

RICHARD    HENRY   DANA.. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  American  literature 
had  no  recognition  in  the  world  of  letters.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  State  papers,  a  few  speeches,  and  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  nothing  had  then  been  published  which,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  was  of  any  value.  John  Thornton  Eirkland^ 
Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  and  William  EUery  Channing,  all 
ministers  of  the  liberal  school  here  in  Boston,  were  the  first 
among  us  to  endow  their  writings  with  the  charm  of  a  graceful 
and  attractive  style. 

A  little  later  than  these  men,  and  not  uninfluenced  by  their 
example,  or  at  least  by  the  spirit  which  they  excited  in  our  then 
narrow  intellectual  world,  came  Richard  Henry  Dana,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  and  Fitz-Green  Halleck,  whose  small  and  appar- 
ently insignificant  volumes,  of  poetry  appeared,  the  fi!;8t  in  1821^ 
and  the  others  in  1827.  Of  these  men,  Bryant  has  been  the  one 
universally  known  throughout  the  country,  and  indeed  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  Halleck's  "Marco  Bozzaris"  is  a 
poem  which  will  probably  hold  its  place  for  centuries  yet.  Mr. 
Dana,  who  died  in  Boston  on  the  second  day  of  February,  wrote 
no  one  thing  which  struck  the  popular  mind  so  as  to  be  generally 
reckoned  among  our  household  treasures.  But  in  depth  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  originality  of  conception,  in  delicacy  of 
sensibility,  in  loftiness  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  grand  endowment 
of  poetic  genius,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  him  above  his 
associates. 

One  of  his  smaller  poems,  "  The  Little  Beach  Bird,"  has  always 
seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  in  our  language,  and 
worthy  to  go  with  Bryant's  "Lines  to  a  Water-Fowl."  But  Mr. 
Dana  lived  too  much  within  himself.  He  was  for  many  years  an 
invalid.  The  death  of  his  wife  in  1822  was  a  blow  from  which 
his  sensitive  nature  never  perhaps  entirely  recovered.  The  most 
powerful  of  his  published  writings  are  darkened  with  gloom,  or 
made  repulsive  by  their  effective  portrayal  of  passions  which  it 
must  always  be  painful  to  witness.  The  extreme  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  his  mental  processes  would  of  themselves  prevent 
his  ever  being  a  popular  author. 

In  some  respects,  we  saw  in  him  a  strong  resemblance  to  hig. 
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<50U8iii,  William  Ellery  Channing.  There  was  in  both  the  same 
delicacy  of  fibre,  and  the  same  almost  spiritual  sensitiveness  of 
physical  organization.  We  remember  Dr.  Channing,  as  we  were 
walking  in  a  wood,  calling  our  attention  to  the  different  tones 
produced  by  leaves  of  the  different  species  of  trees.  The  vary- 
ing lights  and  shades,  the  different  hues  which  appeared  one 
after  another  in  the  sunset  sky,  could  almost  be  read  in  his  chang- 
ing features  as  he  stood  looking  upon  them.  It  was  the  same 
with  Mr.  Dana.  There  was  also  in  both  the  same  sensibility  to 
atmospheric  changes,  and  the  same  extreme  sensitiveness  in  their 
intercourse  with  men. 

But  there  was  a  world-wide  difference  in  the  way  in  which  this 
extreme  sensitiveness  acted  upon  the  two  kinsmen.  Channing's 
religious  faith  permeated  and  illuminated  his  whole  nature.  It 
filled  the  outward  universe  with  tokens  of  the  divine  goodness. 
It  saw  in  the  souls  of  men  the  features  of  a  being  whom  God  had 
created  in  his  own  image.  The  ocean  was  to  him  an  emblem  of 
his  wisdom  and  eternity.  But  in  all  its  majesty,  it  was  to  him 
less  wonderfully  endowed  and  less  worthy  of  the  divine  attention 
and  love  than  a  human  soul.  His  admiration,  love,  and  gratitude 
were  awakened  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  most  of  all 
when  he  thought  of  man  in  his  boundless  capabilities.  But  with 
Mr.  Dana  it  was  not  so.  His  mind  was  set  to  a  minor  key. 
The  anthem  of  Nature,  grand  and  beautiful,  was  full  of  sadness. 
His  poetry  took  the  sombre  coloring  of  his  mind.  He  lived  in  a 
world  wonderfully  endowed, —  vast,  sublime,  affecting, —  but  still 
a  ruined  world.  Man,  too,  had  fallen  from  his  original  simplicity 
and  greatness.  The  problems  of  life  were  dark  and  awful.  The 
poet's  mind,  steeped  in  its  own  somewhat  morbid  impressions, 
sympathizing  with  the  painful  sensitiveness  of  an  infirm  body, 
bereaved  in  his  dearest  affections,  with  no  settled  occupation  to 
draw  him  out  of  himself  and  oblige  him  to  work,  lost  something 
of  its  native  elasticity  of  feeling  in  his  early  maturity,  and  failed 
to  accomplish  what  it  might.  Channing's  profession  called  his 
sympathies  out  into  a  broader  sphere.  It  was  his  appointed  and 
dearly  cherished  office  to  lighten  the  burdens,  to  revive  the 
darkening  hopes,  to  alleviate  the  sorrows,  of  others.  And  so  his 
own  bodily  weaknesses,  which  otherwise  might  have  shut  him  up 
within  himself,  were  forgotten,  and  perhaps  enabled  him  to  enter 
more  fully  into  other  minds,  and  apply  to  them  more  skilfully 
the  needed  restoratives. 
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From  forty-five  to  sixty-two, —  the  last  of  bis  life, —  hardly  a 
year  passed  without  some  memorable  work  from  bis  pen  to  show 
how  he  was  going  on  into  higher  realms  of  thought  and  pro- 
founder  experiences  of  life,  and  bow  his  deeper  convictions 
were  leading  to  more  advanced  and  encouraging  efforts  for  the 
emancipation  and  improvement  of  man  and  society.  Mr.  Dana^ 
as  we  learn  from  an  interesting  article  in  Scribner*8  Monthly^  by 
James  Grant  Wilson,  "  wrote  little,  if  anything,  except  agreeable 
letters  to  personal  friends,  after  he  was  forty-five,  and  he  lived  to 
ninety-two.  As  he  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  the  last  half  of  his 
life  was  mostly  devoted  to  reading  and  dreaming."  This  cannot 
be  quite  true,  for  in  the  winter  of  1839-40,  when  he  was  fifty-two, 
he  prepared  and  delivered  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  Shake- 
speare. It  was  our  great  privilege  to  hear  these  lectures.  They 
were  marked  by  the  author's  idiosyncrasies  on  some  subjects; 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  were  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  essays 
on  that  greatest  of  poets  that  we  have  ever  known.  Nothing 
that  Mr.  Dana  has  written  gives  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  rich 
and  various  faculties  of  his  finely  discriminating  and  poetic 
genius.     We  trust  that  they  will  soon  be  published. 

A  few  glimpses  of  the  poet  we  take  from  Gen.  Wilson's  article 
in  Scribner:  "Writing  to  me  under  date  of  Nov.  27,  1872,  Mr. 
Dana  remarks:  'It  greatly  pleased  me  to  receive  a  few  lines  from 
you  just  returned  from  that  glorious  old  city,  London,  whieh  it  \& 
sad  to  think  I  shall  never  see.'  ...  In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dana 
writes  of  Coleridge  as  that  dear,  great  man,  and  regrets  that  his 
works  are  not  more  studied, —  'they  are  not  to  be  read,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word.  Study  his  Friend^  his  Aide  to 
JReJlection^  his  Church  and  State?  He  alludes  to  another  favorite 
author  as  '  that  beautiful  creature,  Charles  Lamb.'  Describing  a 
dinner  at  Bryant's,  he  says :  '  After  dinner  Halleck  and  I  talked 
monarchism,  with  nobility  and  a  third  order, —  enough  to  prevent 
despotism,  nothing  more.  Bryant  sat  by  hearing  us:  "Why," 
said  he,  "  you  are  not  in  earnest  ?  "  "  Never  more  so,"  was  our 
answer.  Bryant  still  holds  to  simple  democracy,  I  believe.  How 
far  Mr.  Halleck  may  have  modified  his  creed,  I  know  not.  For 
myself,  I  am  only  better  than  ever  satisfied  what  an  incorrigible 
creature  man  is  to  govern  under  the  wisest  adopted  forms.  But 
man  will  have  to  come  to  orders  and  degrees  at  last.' " 

During  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Dana,  though  never 
robust,  was  in  a  more  healthy  condition  of  body  and  mind  thaa 
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during  the  twenty  preceding  years.  His  lectures  on  Shakespeare, 
which  were  delivered  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  Bedford,  and  which  were  listened  to  with  delighted  admira- 
tion and  satisfaction  by  persons  of  the  finest  nature  and  the 
highest  culture,  brought  him  into  closer  relations  with  his  fitting 
associates.  His  children  grew  up  to  be  a  joy  and  pride  and  com- 
fort to  him.  He  found  in  his  home  all  that  can  be  gained  from  a 
competent  fortune  by  a  man  of  great  intellectual  resources,  and 
with  a  nature  formed  to  appreciate  what  is  best  in  Nature,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  Beyond  all  this,  with  affections  keenly  alive  to 
whatever  is  most  tender  and  winning  in  the  nearer  relations  of 
life,  he  enjoyed  in  his  home  all  that  the  most  devoted  sisterly 
and  filial  affection  could  lavish  upon  him.  In  the  great  religious 
controversy  which  prevailed  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  took 
the  side  of  the  Calvinistic  party,  and  did  valiant  service  as  a 
writer.  But  in  maturer  years,  he  became  profoundly  interested 
in  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  and  followed  in  that  direction  till  he 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  broader  theology  and  more  orderly 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Ho  sympathized 
fully  with  the  movement  begun  in  the  English  Church  by  Dr. 
Pusey,  John  Henry  Newman,  and  Archdeacon  Manning.  Their 
fervid  devotion,  their  freshness  and  freedom  of  thought,  fed  alike 
his  mind  and  his  religious  affections,  while  his  predilection  for 
"  orders  and  degrees "  found  some  semblance  of  satisfaction  in 
their  extreme  ritualistic  views,  without  following  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  stand  still.  If  he  wrote  little  and  pub- 
lished nothing,  it  was  not  because  he  was  idle.  He  was  more 
alive  than  ordinary  men  ever  can  be  to  the  great  religious 
impulses  and  tendencies  of  the  age.  Some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  w.ere  on  the  liberal  side  in  religion.  But  he  did  not 
quarrel  with  them,  or  enjoy  their  friendship  the  less  on  that 
account.  He  grew  more  cheerful  and  playful,  more  hopeful  and 
sunny  and  catholic,  as  the  years  went  on.  Dislikes  were  softened. 
When  the  conflict  in  which  the  nation's  life  was  to  be  at  stake 
began  to  loom  up  in  the  immediate  future,  he  entered  with  his 
whole  heart  into  the  cause  of  union  and  freedom.  And  during 
those  years  which  tried  men's  courage  and  their  faith  as  they 
seldom  are  tried,  he  bore  up  with  "the  hope  that  maketh  not 
ashamed."  There  was  a  robustness  of  moral  purpose,  a  freedom 
of  utterance,  a  buoyancy  of  faith,  such  as  we  had  never  seen  in 
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him  before.  The  ripening  processes  by  which  a  strong,  sensitive, 
impulsive  nature  frees  itself  of  its  acrid  or  discordant  qualities, 
and  mellows  into  sweetness  and  harmony,  seemed  to  be  going  on 
in  him.  With  no  abatement  of  mental  vigor,  with  bodily  suscep- 
tibilities apparently  undiminished,  enjoying  the  finest  music  with 
as  keen  a  zest  as  a  young  girl,  he  went  on  maturing  and  prepar- 
ing for  "  the  celestial  harmonies  "  to  which  he  was  going. 

For  fifty  years  he  lived  in  this  community.  His  family  con- 
nections had  been  remarkable.  His  grandfather, -Richard  Dana, 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  leader  on  the  side  of  liberty 
in  our  revolutionary  times.  His  father  was  Chief-Justice  of 
Massachusetts.  He  had  himself  practised  enough  as  a  lawyer  to 
keep  up  the  line  of  succession  in  the  family.  His  son  who  bears 
his  name  is  an  eminent  lawyer  and  writer  on  jurisprudence.  His 
grandson  has  entered  the  same  profession.  And  his  maternal 
grandfather,  William  Ellery,  was  also  a  lawyer  of  mark  in  his  day. 
William  Ellery  Channing,  the  most  eminent  and  widely  known 
American  divine  of  this  century,  was  his  cousin.  Washington 
Allston,  the  greatest  American  painter,  married,  for  his  first  wife, 
Dr.  Channing's  sister,  and  for  his  second,  Mr.  Dana's.  Few  men 
of  genius  have  belonged  to  such  a  household. 

He  lived  modestly  and  quietly,  little  known  personally  except 
to  a  few.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  see  him, —  the  courteous 
gentleman,  the  thoughtful  student,  the  devout  and  Christian 
believer,  the  man  of  genius,  the  poet  or  seer  who  looked  through 
shadows  into  the  eternal  realities,  whose  eye  kindled  with  the 
inspiration  of  high  thought,  and  whose  countenance  glowed  with 
a  poetic  illumination  as  he  talked  gently  and  calmly  on  great 
themes.  The  presence  of  such  a  man  in  a  community  is  a  power 
on  the  side  of  goodness.  He  may  take  no  active  part  in  the 
events  of  the  day.  But  there  he  is,  more  than  any  anchorite  or 
hermit,  working  for  righteousness,  his  silent  breath  of  faith  and 
truthfulness  and  prayer,  by  some  unseen  and  mysterious  law,  help- 
ing to  sweeten  and  purify  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live. 

So  he  lived,  every  year,  it  seemed  to  us,  with  a  serener  expres- 
sion, a  kindlier  feeling,  a  deeper  fulness  of  contentment.  So  he 
lived  on,  as  the  generations  passed  by  and  left  him  behind. 
"Standing,"  he  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  Aug.  5,  1878,  "on  the 
very  verge  of  an  unusually  long  life,  you  may  well  suppose  that 
for  the  most  part  I  am  looking  off  over  the  unending  sea,  stretch- 
ing on  and  on  beyond  it.     Yet  it  is  not  alone  on  what  is  to  come 
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that  my  thoughts  are  tending :  they  turn  back  with  more  vivid- 
ness than  ever,  and  with  a  distinctness  nigh  marvellous,  toward 
the  long  past.  I  am  mentally  living  between  the  past  and  future : 
the  present  is  hardly  within  my  consciousness, —  at  the  most,  it  is 
but  a  dim  haziness  through  which  the  past  comes  back  to  me 
with  a  nearness  and  distinctness  that  startles  me.  . .  .  How  can  I 
but  look  back,  far  gone  in  my  ninety-first  year,  as  I  am?  The 
last  of  my  oldest  friends  [Mr.  Bryant],  who  I  trusted  would 
follow  me,  has  just  gone  before, —  the  chairs  are  all  empty,  and  I 
am  left  sitting  alone.  You  came  later.  I  pray  don't  leave  me. 
We  shall  not  meet  in  the  body  here ;  but  you  can  write  me,  and 
that  is  something  like  meeting  in  spirit." 

The  friend  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  lived  but  a  few 
days  after  it  was  written.  But  do  not  the  words,  written  as  they 
were  under  the  pressure  of  more  than  fourscore  years  and  ten, 
reveal  to  us  in  every  line  the  man  of  quick  poetic  instincts,  the 
man  of  genius  and  of  tender  human  sympathies  and  affections, 
the  wise  man  looking  back  so  clearly  into  the  past,  and  with 
a  prophetic  mind,  from  this  life,  "looking  off  over  the  unending 
sea,  stretching  on  and  on  beyond  it"?  And  what  a  pathos!  As 
we  read  them,  does  it  not  seem  to  us  also  "  something  like  meet- 
ing in  spirit "  ? 
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THINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


EXAMINATION   PAPERS   IN    SCHOOLS. 

We  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  an  article 
on  this  subject  published  some  weeks  ago  in  the  New  JEIngland 
Journal  of  Education^  by  Prof.  True,  of  Westfield,  Mass.  He 
asks  these  questions  first :  — 

In  our  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  with  what  object  are  the 
WQ&t  majority  of  the  pupils  pursuing  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages? 
Is  it  that  they  may  become  teachers  of  these  branches?  Is  it  because 
they  expect  to  devote  their  lives  to  scholarly  research  in  this  department 
of  knowledge  ?  Not  at  all.  They  are  studying  Latin  and  Greek  because 
the  wisdom  of  this  age  coincides  with  that  of  centuries  past,  in  thinking 
that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  the  best  basis  for  a  liberal  culture.  This 
venerable  opinion  seems  to  be  well  grounded.  The  knowledge  of  our 
mother-tongue,  gained  through  the  medium  of  classical  literature,  is  very 
valuable.  No  better  way  of  obtaining  a  large  vocabulary  of  well-under- 
stood words  can  be  found  than  by  the  exact  translation  of  some  foreign 
author  whose  diction  is  copious  and  varied.  If  we  read  Shakespeare,  we 
find  many  words ;  but  who  will  say  that  we  make  them  our  own  so 
rapidly  or  surely  as  we  do  those  we  are  required  to  use  in  making  a  care- 
ful translation  of  Cicero  or  Homer  ?  Besides,  the  fact  that  omr  language 
is  so  largely  dependent  on  Latin  and  Greek  for  its  substance,  makes 
these  languages  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  many  English  words. 

He  speaks  of  "  the  barbarous  custom  of  learning  from  the  gram- 
mars page  after  page  of  obscure  rules  and  exceptions  "  as  happily 
passing  away.  We  wish  we  could  believe  this  to  be  true ;  but  it 
is  only  necessary  to  enter  our  schools  in  order  to  siee  that  the 
screw  is  still  put  on  in  many  cases,  and  that  the  mind  of  the 
young  pupil  is  often  so  completely  exhausted  with  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  memory  that  he  has  no  time  or  heart  to  enjoy  or 
even  comprehend  his  lesson. 

We  feel  sure  that  we  are  speaking  of  what  we  know,  because 
we  have  had  this  testimony  from  young  persons  of  various  ages 
and  character,  that  after  the  pressure  of  examination  was  over, 
their  knowledge  dropped  off  from  them,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
get  it  back  intelligently,  although  if  a  questioner  started  them  in 
the  words  found  on  a  certain  page,  they  could,  merely  from  the 
force  of  association  of  ideas  and  place,  go  on  and  recite  for  a  whole 
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paragraph  or  more.  They  could  certainly  answer  nothing,  as  Prof. 
Tyndall  said  of  his  boy,  unless  it  was  in  the  book,  and  the  same 
phraseology  was  used  to  express  the  idea. 

We  are  not  compliiining  now  of  the  length  of  the  lessons  in  our 
schools.  We  do  not  believe  they  are,  as  a  rule,  too  long  for  the 
average  pupil.  We  complain  of  the  quality  of  them.  We  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  more  full  of  ideas,  rather  than  of  juiceless 
facts.     Prof.  True  says :  — 

I  know  some  teachers  who,  revolting  from  the  bondage  of  grammatical 
detail,  have  gone  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  do  little  else  in  their  classes 
but  translate.  I  believe  a  golden  mean  may  be  found  if  we  get  rid,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  idea  of  making  profound  scholars  of  all  our  pupils, 
and,  on  the  other,  cultivate  a  better  understanding  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  construction  of  1  anguage.  What  we  want  is  a  system  of 
classical  instruction  that  will  enable  the  average  pupil  to  grasp  fully  the 
great  principles  of  the  structure  of  the  ancient  languages ;  to  translate  at 
sight  any  ordinary  passage ;  to  understand  the  historical  or  mythological 
setting  of  the  works  that  he  reads ;  to  retain  the  valuable  facts  or  lessons 
that  they  teach;  to  catch  somewhat  of  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
masters  of  ancient  literature. 

To  effect  this,  there  must  be  a  careful  attention  to  details,  but  they 
must  be  of  a  different  sort  from  those  I  find  in  the  examination  papers 
before  my  eyes.  For  example,  how  much  of  the  benefit  of  classical  study 
would  be  lost  if  we  omitted  to  learn  the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular 
Greek  verbs?  Would  the  time  be  less  profitably  spent  if  we  learned 
instead  the  meaning  of  ordinary  Greek  words,  so  that  we  might  be 
released  somewhat  from  slavery  to  the  lexicon?  Can  our  wisest  teachers 
set  no  better  question  for  us  to  answer  than  this :  "  Write  in  fuU  the  rule 
and  all  the  exceptions  for  the  quantity  of  the  first  o  in  'obrogo'?" 
Haven't  we  wasted  our  time  in  rattling  the  dry  bones  of  languages  until 
our  pupils  have  been  wearied  and  disgusted  at  their  deadness?  Isn't  it 
time  we  showed  them  that  these  dry  bones  may  be  clothed  with  flesh  and 
beauty  ?  Isn't  it  time  we  made  them  feel  that  the  so-called  dead  litera- 
tures are  living,  moving  powers  among  the  forces  of  to-day? 

Let  us  emulate  the  example  of  the  best  teachers  in  other  departments, 
and  teach  the  things  themselves, —  the  languages  and  literatures  rather 
than  their  grammars ;  and  the  colleges  ought  to  set  the  fashion  by  giving 
us  more  rational  examination  papers. 

Our  valued  friend,  the  eminent  teacher,  Miss  Anna  BraclgBtt, 
has  also  been  writing  a  series  of  admirable  papers  for  the  Journal 
of  Editcation  on  these  subjects.  She  gives  some  interesting 
reports  of  the  comments  which  a  distinguished  German  educator, 
Dr.  Wiese,  malfts  upon  the   examination   systems  in  England. 
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He  thinks  the  English  are  rather  mad  upon  the  subject.  He 
says : — 

The  present  mania  for  examinations  is  an  excess  of  English  energy. 
The  admission  to  most  offices  is  at  present  only  through  the  narrow  gate 
of  an  examination,  and  scarcely  any  benefice  can  be  obtained  without  a 
previous  examination.  The  universities  have  set  the  example.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  found  at  Oxford  much  more  undisturbed  devotion  to 
study,  and  a  real  interest  in  the  subjects ;  at  present,  go  when  you  like, 
you  will  find  few  men  belonging  to  the  university  who  are  not  actively  or 
passively  engaged  in  some  examination.  The  number  of  fellows  who  can 
still  devote  themselves  to  a  comfortable  or  contemplative  life  has  become 
small ;  the  examinations  no  longer  leave  them  any  rest.  K  you  take  up 
any  educational  journal,  you  will  find  that  no  subject  is  more  frequently 
spoken  of  than  examinations,  either  past  or  future,  certificates,  degrees, 
scholarships,  and  prizes  obtained ;  to  this  there  are  always  added  lists  of 
the  examined,  and  the  names  of  the  schools  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
pared. 

How  heavily  this  system  of  examinations  weighs  upon  the  schools  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  in  the  course  of  instruction,  the  nature  of  the 
demands,  the  great  expense,  and  other  inconveniences,  may  be  seen 
among  other  things  from  the  minutes  of  the  head-masters'  conferences,  at 
which  scarcely  any  other  subject  has  been  talked  of. 

He  believes  our  methods  have  been  largely  copied  from  the 
English.  Some  of  the  questions  he. thinks  well  put;  but  many  of 
them,  he  judges,  are  not  the  work  of  practical  teachers,  and  the 
answers  are  not  what  should  be  expected  of  school-boys.  We 
cannot,  he  says,  approve  of  the  fact  that  in  England  in  all  exam- 
inations the  added-up  number  of  marks  should  deteimine  the  fate 
of  candidates.  He  says  "  the  living  man  is  not  an  arithmetical 
problem,"  a  sentence,  Miss  Brackett  thinks,  "worthy  of  being 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  all  school-rooms,  and  engraved  deep  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  have  the  direction  of  education." 

In  speaking  of  the  English  printed  examinations,  he  hits  our 
own  system  of  graded  schools  in  the  following  graphic  sentence : 

The  apparent  grandeur  and  vastness  of  this  system  of  examinations, 
according  to  which  the  same  set  of  printed  questions  are  distributed  over 
England,  and  sent  all  over  the  world,  to  Canada,  to  Mauritius,  and  so 
forth,  has  nothing  imposing  for  us.  Where  is  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  mechanical  centralization  of  the  French,  which  enabled  the  Min- 
ister of  Instruction  at  Paris,  on  looking  at  his  watch,  to  tell  a  stranger 
what  chapter  of  Cassar  was  being  read  at  that  hour  in  all  the  lyceums  of 
France  ?  We  Germans  consider  it  a  great  and  unnecessary  trouble  to 
print  such  simple  elementary  questions  as  many  of  them  must  needs  be. 
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AFTER   EASTER. 

We  have  been  interested  in  an  announcement  from  the  con- 
ductors of  the  Eoolution^  an  able  paper  published  in  New  York, 
that  they  should  publish  in  a  certain  number  "poems  by  several 
American  poets  of  the  younger  school."  The  editors'  purpose  is, 
to  show  what  these  poets  are  doing  "  for  the  advancement  of  the 
poetic  movement  in  this  country." 

These  two  pages  of  poems  have  at  length  appeared.  The 
editor  regrets  that  from  want  of  time,  the  names  of  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  been  left  out,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  give  "a  complete  presentment  of  the  work  of  our 
younger  poets,  but  simply  to  show  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
that  work."  As  a  whole,  he  thinks  these  poems,  however,  "  pre- 
sent a  fair  exposition  of  style  and  characteristics,  both  mental 
and  artistic." 

It  is  of  these  tendencies  that  we  would  speak.  We  read  these 
poems  some  little  time  ago.  We  could  not  then  have  given  a 
very  distinct  impression  of  them,  except  that  we  thought  they 
manifested  artistic  ability  and  a  sensuous  perception  of  color, 
sound,  etc.  But  their  influence  seemed  to  us  wholly  pagan.  We 
do  not  use  this  word  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  as  distinct  from 
Christian.  These  poets  would  not  probably  object  to  our  distinc- 
tion, for  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  with  all  due  respect  to  them, 
that  they  have  either  outgrown  the  Christian  Church,  or  perhaps 
been  so  reared  or  constituted  that  they  have  never  entered  into 
a  comprehension  of  its  blessed  secrets,  or  been  inspired  by  its 
divine  assurances. 

We  have  a  "  sense  of  something  vaguely  interfused  "  with  our 
physical  being  that  might  lap  us  to  half  dreamy  repose  among 
beds  of  tropic  flowers,  as  we  read  some  of  these  most  melodious 
poems  which  are  printed  here.  But  the  greater  part  of  them 
strike  us  with  a  cold  chill,  like  the  nail  that  goes  into  the  coffin, 
and  the  first  spade-full  of  earth  in  the  grave.  We  should  not 
perhaps  have  tunied  to  them  again  had  not  our  daily  and  weekly 
papers  shortly  been  flooded  with  Easter  hymns  and  carols,  shouts 
of  joy  because  "He  is  risen,"  and  tender  low  sobs  of  the 
mourner  repeating  in  the  music,  "  If  He  lives,  we  shall  live  also." 
Our  spirits  have  been  lifted  up  to  such  serene  yet  jubilant  heights 
of  joy  in  the  thoyght  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human  soul  that 
we  wonder  how  any  one  who  bore  the  name  of  poet  could  give 
an  uncertain  sound  on  this  great  theme. 
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Yet  80  we  find  it  is,  as  we  turn  back  to  these  pages.  Some  of 
these  poeras  are  as  hard  as  a  mill-stone  which  would  grind  away 
all  the  delicate  sweetness  from  the  kernel  of  life,  and  leave  us  the 
bare  husk  of  fatal  and  cold  necessity.  Some  of  them  are  pain- 
fully realistic  and  defiant  in  regard  to  the  grave.  Some  of  them 
are  moaning  about  their  loves,  and  threatening  to  kill  the  object 
of  their  affection.  Some  of  them  describe  Nature,  but  there  is 
no  soul  in  her  face.  These  poets  are  not  happy.  Of  what  use  to 
be  a  poet,  if  it  brings  no  joy  for  the  world  or  for  himself  to  sing? 
Another  longs  to  be  buried  in  the  waves  of  Lethe.  Another 
wonders  why  there  is  mirth  no  more.  Has  he  no  eyes  to  see  the 
laugh  of  the  little  one,  and  the  streaming  uplifted  eye  of  the 
widowed  mother,  who  finds  a  divine  joy  in  sorrow,  and  is  able  to 
laugh  with  her  child  ?  Here  is  one  who  has  a  vision  of  progress, 
but  he  asks  at  the  end  if  it  is  not  all  false.  Another  gropea  after 
immortality  for  the  form  of  his  beloved,  and  when  found,  longs 
to  tear  away  its  vestments  and  reclothe  it  in  flesh. 

But  we  want  something  besides  groping  for  the  future  life. 
This  vague  longing,  this  unrest  is  one  natural  attitude  of  the 
young  poet's  mind ;  but  when  this  spirit  passes  like  a  contagion 
from  one  singer  to  another,  it  is  deleterious  in  its  effect.  Better 
the  robust  thought  of  the  bigot,  the  fanatic  who  has  his  own 
heaven  for  himself  and  his  friends,  and  who  will  die  to  gain  it, 
than  this  uncertain  wailing,  these  sick  fancies,  these  sounds  even, 
and  colors,  these  fitful  lights  and  shades,  beautiful  as  the  poet  may 
paint  them,  which  bring  us  into  the  will-o'-the-wisp  swamp  of 
satiety  or  despair  at  last. 

We  write  this  in  no  spirit  of  discourtesy  or  bitterness.  Paul 
says,  **  Beloved  brethren,  I  write  not  these  things  to  shame  you, 
but  to  warn  you." 

We  have  great  faith  in  the  genius  that  is  bursting  forth  all 
over  our  land.  We  hear  eagerly  every  new  singer.  We  admire, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  poems,  the  subtle  fancy,  the  deli- 
cately interwoven  cadences,  the  earnestness  of  feeling.  We  have 
no  desire  to  see  a  moral  tacked  on  to  the  end  of  a  poem  or  even 
worked  into  it.  But  we  want  to  have  it  pitched  on  a  high, 
exhilarating,  or  noble  key,  ringing  no  unceitain  sound  for  God^ 
human  life,  and  immortality;  and  then  these  new  bards  shall  go 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  the  "  life  that  now  is,  and  that 
which  is  to  come." 
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SYDNEY   DOBELL. 

la  speaking  of  our  own  poets,  we  are  reminded  of  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Sydney  DobeU^  a  book  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  England,  edited  by  E.  J.  London. 

We  learn  from  a  review  of  it  in  the  English  Independent  that 
the  poet's  mother  was  a  very  religious  woman,  and  with  fond 
enthusiasm  she  devoted  her  first-born,  when  she  was  only  nine- 
teen years  old,  to  the  Church.  This  was  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  foimded  by  her  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson.  His 
mother  pondered  all  the  boy's  sayings,  like  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  his  father  kept  memoranda  of  the  son's  doings,  and  his 
plans  for  the  boy.  His  mind  and  his  emotions  were  thus  unduly 
stimulated.  At  ten,  his  biographers  say,  he  had  read  all  Miss 
Martineau's  books  on  political  economy,  besides  having  ventured 
on  the  Trinitarian  controversy.  He  was  educated  by  his  father 
at  home,  and  at  twelve  he  entered  his  father's  counting-house. 
While  there,  he  studied  the  languages,  and  wrote  poetry,  and  also 
interested  himself  in  religious  and  scientific  subjects.  He  joined 
the  Church  and  was  married  at  twenty.  His  mind  was  eminently 
religious.  His  courtship,  the  writer  says,  was  carried  on  over  the 
Bible.  He  refused  in  his  early  married  life  to  associate  with  any 
families  of  the  neighborhood  who  did  not  belong  to  his  own  sect. 
He  smiles  in  after  life  at  his  own  narrowness ;  but  in  spite  of  it 
all,  he  says  he  looks  back  at  this  period  with  "  a  kind  of  self- 
reverence,"  because  "  he  never  thought  a  thought  or  said  a  word 
but  under  the  very  eyes  of  God." 

When  a  branch  business  was  established  at  Gloucester,  he 
removed  to  Coxhome  House.  This  house  was  dear  to  him 
because  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  poetry  there.  His  wife  remem- 
bers his  kissing  the  gate  when  he  left  it. 

His  poem, "  The  Roman,"  the  reviewer  says,  was  not  only  a  pass- 
port to  English  literary  society,  but  was  of  service  to  him  in  his 
travels  in  Italy,  where  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  man  who  first 
advocated  the  unification  of  Italy. 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  the  critical  faculty.  He  showed  con- 
siderable appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  younger  poets,  like  Alex- 
ander Smith,  etc. ;  but  he  had  rather  a  sublime  self-consciousness 
instilled  into  him  at  home.  He  thought  that  genius  was  his  special 
privilege ;  and  we  find  him  saying  to  a  young  man  who  wrote 
verses,  "Don't,  if  you  can  find  a  broom  to  sweep  a  crossing  with." 
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He  also  snubs  his  sister  on  the  subject  of  authorship  in  this 
fashion.     It  seems  she  had  written  a  story :  — 

Now,  I  daresay  you  will  say  I  am  very  unreasonable  when  I  confess 
that,  much  as  I  liked  the  performance,  I  was  sorry  to  see  it.  But  to 
show  you  the  higher  ratio  of  the  apparent  unreason,  I  will  explain  why. 
I  never  doubted  that  you  could,  if  you  liked,  accomplish  a  thing  of  this 
kind  —  and  better  even  than  this, —  and  take  your  place  among  tiie 
hourly  aggregating  troop  of  authoresses,  who  are  the  pleasant  vices  and 
brilliant  misfortunes  of  recent  English  literature.  But  I  always  hoped 
you  would  be  content  with  the  potentiality,  and  would  set  the  mudii 
required  example  of  resisting  a  temptation  which  bids  fair  to  stain  with 
ink  the  sweetest  sanctuaries  of  life,  and  taint  with  the  inevitable  evils  of 
every  unnatural  and  abnormal  gratification  three-fourths  of  the  *' women 
of  England." 

The  reviewer  wonders  why  the  sister  of  a  man  of  genius  should 
be  content  with  the  "  potentiality,"  except  on  the  ground  that  the 
laws  of  Nature  forbid  more  than  one  literary  genius  in  a  family. 

Mr.  Dobell  appears  to  have  no  sickly  or  morbid  views  of  life. 
Here  is  what  he  says  about  it :  — 

If  men  only  saw  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  this  world,  if  they  felt,  as 
they  ought  to  feel,  that  they  are  living  in  the  very  presence  of  God,  and 
with  the  eyes  of  the  angels  upon  them,  and  have  begun  here,  or  ought  to 
have  begun,  the  same  sort  of  life  which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
and  with  still  purer  souls,  they  are  to  live  hereafter,  how  many  men  and 
women,  do  you  think,  would  be  content  with  their  present  style  of  acting, 
thinking,  and  feeling?  But  there  has  been  so  much  cant  on  the  subject 
of  religion  that  men  have  been  taught  to  think  it  another  word  for 
gloom.  Does  the  earth  look  gloomy?  and  is  it  likely,  while  the  work  is 
full  of  sunshine,  that  the  Word  is  all  shade  ?  Are  we  not  to  be  perpetu- 
ally with  God  in  heaven,  where  the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe  will  be 
religion ;  and  are  we  to  be  gloomy  there?  Let  us  be  quite  sure  that  it  is 
religious  to  be  happy ;  but  let  us  see  that  our  happiness  be  worthy  of  our 
natures,  springing  from  high  solurces,  occupying  itself  with  great  and 
wide,  or  beautiful  and  true,  things,  and  looking  forward  to  elevated 
objects.  Let  us  see  that  it  be  pmre  and  imselfish,  and  we  cannot  be  too 
happy. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that  this  is  not  mere  talk.  The 
reviewer  says :  "  His  beautiful  devotion  to  his  suffering  wife,  his 
secret  alms-giving,  which  made  self-denial  necessary,  his  chival- 
rous defence  of  his  friends  when  they  suffered  from  misunder- 
standing, the  singular  sweetness  and  purity  of  his  life,  and  the 
gradual  emancipation    from  the  narrowness  of  early  religious 
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beliefs  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  every  lover  of 
his  kind." 

TESTIMONY  TO   SAMXJBL   SHABPE. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  in  the  English  Inquirer  the  report  of  a 
congratulatory  address  presented  to  our  honored  friend,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  on  his  eightieth  birth-day,  signed  by  Sir  James  Lawrence 
and  other  members  of  Parliament.  It  also  contained  the  signa- 
tures of  Prof.  Morley,  Carpenter,  Martineau,  and  in  all  three  hun- 
dred names. 

Those  of  us  in  this  country  who  have  shared  the  simple  and 
cordial  hospitality  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  home  will  rejoice  in  this  testi- 
monial ;  and  those  who  do  not  kno^  him  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  our  liberal  denomination  claims  a  venerable  man  of  such 
thorough  scholarship  and  generous  philanthropy. 

The  tnqnirer  says:  "In  all  probability,  Mr.  Shai*pe  isthe  only 
scholar  of  the  present  time  who  has  retranslated  from  the  original 
the  whole  Bible,  and  has  himself  issued  several  editions  of  his 
work  in  four  volumes.  Last  week,  University  College,  London, 
received  from  Mr.  Sharpe  a  gift  of  £5000  pounds,  making  in  all  a 
gift  to  this  college  of  £20,000  pounds."  We  quote  the  address 
presented  to  Mr.  Sharpe :  — 

Dear  Mr,  Sharpe, — We  beg  you  to  accept  our  congratulations  and  our 
best  wishes  on  your  having  attained  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  causes  which  in  the  order  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence give  to  the  world  an  increasing  proportion  of  persons  of  mature 
age  and  experience  tend  to  promote  public  wisdom,  private  virtue,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  race.  But  it  is  not  simply  at  the  fact  of  your 
lengthened  years  that  we  express  this  day  to  you  our  pleasure,  for  we  well 
remember  that  your  life  has  been  filled  with  deeds  of  a  kind  which  the 
wisest  and  the  best  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  have  never  failed 
to  esteem  and  honor.  It  must  be  to  yourself,  as  it  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  to  many,  a  gratifying  recollection  that  your  pen  has  been 
engaged  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  production  of  learned  and  valua- 
ble works,  bearing  especially  upon  the  great  subjects  of  biblical  study,  on 
which  your  researches  have  thrown  considerable  light ;  and  that  during 
this  long  period  you  have  also  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  and  have  shown  in  many  practical  ways  your  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  a  well-trained  Christian  ministry.  We  grate- 
fully remember  that  the  range  of  your  munificence,  through  a  long  life, 
has  not  been  confined  to  schools  and  colleges,  nor  even  to  churches  of 
your  own  persuasion,  which  have  so  largely  benefited  by  it,  but  has  been 
extended  to  whatever  you  thought  would  promote  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
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true  religion  among  mankind.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  an  unspotted 
life  of  homely  beauty,  of  great  industry,  of  loyalty  to  truth,  of  Christian 
simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity  like  your  own,  that  has  paid  court  to 
nothing  but  what  you  believed  would  increase  learning  and  wisdom 
among  all  classes,  whom  you  have  ever  regarded  as  God's  children,  and 
therefore  brothers  and  sisters,  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  bright 
and  encouraging  example,  and  will  animate  others  to  use  their  powers 
and  their  means  for  the  public  good.  May  it  be  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  you  may  continue  with  us  for  many  years,  and  may  all  your 
remaining  days  be  peace. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Sharpe  has  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  Athenceum  copies  of  several  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
inscriptions  on  rocks  whictt  an  English  traveller  recently  met 
with  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Medina. 

WILLIAM   HOWITT. 

The  departure  of  this  veteran  in  literature  fills  all  our  hearts 
with  sorrow.  We  think  of  that  charming  pair,  William  and 
Mary,  who  loved,  thought,  and  wrote  together,  sending  out  a  com- 
bined influence,  like  the  sunbeams,  of  warmth,  health,  and  light 
upon  young  and  old.  It  grieves  us  to  think  of  their  separation, 
but  we  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  two  beings  who 
lived  so  much  in  the  presence  of  what  is  unchangeable  —  truth, 
beauty,  and  love  —  cannot  be  really  parted  by  the  semblance  of 
death  or  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Hewitt's 
burial  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  in  the  Guardian.  It 
seems  Mr.  Howitt  had  li\ced  and  died  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  British  chaplain,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Howitt,  and  had  visited  him  in  his  last  illness,  felt  himself,  to  his 
great  regret,  compelled  to  decline  to  officiate,  the  rubric  and 
practice  of  the  Anglican  Churfth  not  permitting  the  office  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  to  be  read  over  an  unbaptized  person.  Dr. 
Nevin,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  within  the  walls  felt  himself  at  liberty, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  to 
read  a  selection  of  prayers.  Dr.  Nevin  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  the  choir  to  the  left,' and  the  mourners  and  friends  around, 
among  whom  were  foreigners  of  distinction'  and  representatives 
of  every  branch  of  the  Church  catholic.  The  choir  sang  the 
hymn,  "  O  Grod,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  and  many  joined.  "  The 
scene,"  says  the  writer,  "  was  very  impressive.     Around  were  the 
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monuments  of  illustnous  dead,  and  humbler  graves,  purple  with 
rich  tufts  of  violets  in  full  bloom." 

Dr.  Nevin  made  an  extempore  address,  in  every  way  admirable, 
and  truly  catholic  in  its  spirit.  He  said  he  could  not  let  the 
earth  be  thrown  over  the  grave  without  saying  a  few  words  upon 
the  beautiful  life  of  him  whose  body  was  here  laid  away,  espe- 
cially as  the  service  was  not  that  which  the  Church  prescribed 
should  be  said  over  those  who  had  been  received  into  her  fold  by 
baptism.  He  spoke  about  Mr.  Howitt's  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  his  profound  belief  in  God  and  the  revelation  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  blameless  Christian  life,  of  his  con- 
scientiousness with  his  pen,  and  his  love  for  all  men.  If  he  did 
not  meet  with  them  in  visible  courts,  his  life  was  one  unbroken 
prayer.  Dr.  Nevin  then  quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Jew  who  was  one  inwardly  and  not  outwardly, 
warning  his  brethren,  of  whatever  confession,  to  think  of  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter.  All  the  company  then  joined  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Dr.  Nevin,  in  a  note  to  our  correspondent, 
rather  mars  a  little  the  satisfaction  we  have  in  his  address.  It 
seems  as  though  his  perfunctory  office  forced  him  to  make  some 
apology,  or  rather  reservations.  People  are  not  quite  content 
with  doing  right  in  this  world,  of  leaving  their  actions  to  be 
judged  by  the  clear  instincts  of  humanity,  but  must  explain  their 
position,  lest  some  weak  souls  should  be  offended.  The  doctor 
says,  "  The  last  prayer  and  benediction  were  chosen  for  precisely 
this  object^  to  bring  out  the  belief  that  any  effectual  salvation 
could  only  be  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  guard 
against  any  encouragement  to  the  thought  that  it  was  a  good 
or  safe  thing  to  die  out  of  the  communion  of  the  catholic 
Church." 

We  cannot  see  anything  in  this  prayer,  even  as  recorded  in  the 
paper,  which  confines  salvation  to  any  one  church.  The  good 
doctor  is  larger-hearted  and  more  liberal  than  he  ought  to  be. 
He  means  to  be  a  stanch  churchman,  but  we  should  not  be  very 
much  afraid  of  any  anathemas  from  him.  We  should  feel  as  the 
boy  did  about  his  grandmother's  stick.  He  knew  she  didn't 
want  to  hurt  him.  If  religious  people  would  only  trust  to  their 
hearts,  we  should  be  all  right  among  our  churches;  but  the 
moment  they  begin  to  discuss  and  define,  they  are  at  odds  with 
each  other.  Fortunately  we  do  not  live  on  doctrines,  but  on  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  schoolmen  and  churchmen  cannot  sepa- 
rate us  if  we  are, united  in  him.  Mabtha  P.  Lowe, 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Events  of  great  interest  and  of  very  great  significance  have 
taken  place  among  us  since  my  last  letter.  As  the  political  news- 
papers have  already  informed  you,  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Republic  and  of  popular  liberty  have  been  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tions for  senators  which  took  place  the  5th  of  January  last. 

The  monarchical  parties  have  lost  their  power,  and  one  can  say 
that  our  nation  drew  breath  freely  when  at  the  result  of  the 
elections,  she  saw  the  Republic  decisively  established  in  France. 
It  is  the  just  reward  of  the  admirable  conduct,  the  calmness  and 
the  coolness,  our  nation  had  shown  during  the  reaction  of  which 
the  ministry  was  guilty  the  16th  of  May,  1877. 

To-day  we  can  measure  the  progress  the  French  nation  has 
made  in  political  ideas.  The  nation  is  calm  because  it  feels  its 
strength. 

You  have  also  learned  that  Marshal  MacMahon  resigned  his 
place  as  President  of  the  Republic.  Many  among  us  foresaw 
this  event  after  the  senatorial  elections  took  place.  The  Marshal, 
on  account  of  his  previous  life,  could  ill  understand  republican 
ideas  in  all  their  bearings ;  where  he  did  comprehend  them,  he 
recoiled  before  their  logical  consequences. 

Some  dishonorable  men  there  were,  who  tried  for  awhile  to 
mislead  by  advising  him  to  oppose  his  will  to  that  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Senate.  The  Marshal  happily  spumed  these 
perfidious  counsels,  and  withdrew  from  power  with  a  dignity 
which  does  him  honor. 

The  election  of  his  successor  was  made  with  a  rapidity  and 
calmness  which  caused  further  changes  of  administration.  It  b 
one  of  the  best  proofs  that  the  Republic  has  already  struck  its 
roots  deeply  and  strongly  into  the  soil  of  France.  Now  that  the 
highest  ruler  can  be  changed  without  the  slightest  disturbance, 
we  need  no  longer  trouble  ourselves  about  other  reforms ;  they 
will  come  about  very  naturally. 

The  man  who  has  just  entered  the  presidential  chair,  Mr.  Jules 
Gr6vy,  is  a  veteran  of  our  political  assemblies.  He  was  one  of  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  of  1848,  and  of  the  Legislature  of  1849 
and  1850.  He  is  a  man  of  a  remarkable  mind,  and  is  deeply 
versed  in  law.  He  sprung  from  the  people,  being  a  son  of  a 
gentleman-farmer  of  the  Jura,  and  has  won  for  himself  his  place 
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in  the  world.  He  is  a  decided  Republican,  of  long  standing.  He 
joins  to  great  calmness  an  enlightened  and  strong  will.  His 
nomination  to  the  presidency  has  given  great  content,  not  only  to 
France,  but  to  foreign  nations. 

It  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted  that  all  the  greatly  needed 
reforms  that  ought  to  be  carried  through  all  the  branches  of  the 
administration  in  France  will  now  be  accomplished  in  a  lawful 
way.  It  is  high  time,  besides,  that  all  the  old  agents  of  the 
Empire  should  be  removed  from  their  places, —  men  who  continue 
to  receive  pay  from  the  Republic  while  they  vilify  her.  It  is  time 
also  to  recall  to  the  memories  of  the  Catholic  clergy  that  there 
exist  laws,  and  that  those  laws  were  made  for  all  classes.  This 
elementary  truth  is  far  too  often  forgotten  among  us  by  the 
Catholic  clergy.  It  takes  upon  itself  too  often  to  interfere  with 
political  questions  which  do  not  concern  it  in  the  least. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  our  Protestant  interests  will  take  a 
turn  for  the  better.  Until  now,  in  truth,  the  Orthodox  have  . 
placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  the  desires  and  hopes  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  basest  intrigues,  the  most  shameful  plots,  have 
been  entered  into  to  overreach  the  different  ministers  who  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  ministry  of  public  worship, —  the 
most  revolting  denial  of  justice  with  regard  to  the  liberal 
churches  has  been  owing  to  these  underhand  plots.  On  some 
occasions,  the  chiefs  of  the  Orthodox  party  in  Paris  have  allied 
themselves  with  the  Ultramontane  party,  in  order  to  influence 
on  the  decisions  of  those  in  power.  It  is  hard  for  the  Protest- 
ants; but  we  must  not  be  too  much  astonished  that  it  is  so. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  are,  in  about  the 
same  degree  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Ultramontanists,  enemies  to 
liberty,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  knowledge,  and  to 
truth.  This  is  so  evident  that  you  will  find  the  Orthodox  almost 
invariably  on  the  side  of  the  obstructers  in  politics  and  religion. 
If,  by  chance,  you  meet  with  some  who  are  libefal  in  politics,  it 
is  due  to  inconsistency  in  their  conduct  in  practical  life.  To 
sum  it  all  up,  it  is  a  singular  phenomenon  of  conscience, —  it  is 
simply  a. duplicity  of  conscience.  But  1  repeat  that  in  general 
the  Orthodox  are  enemies  of  liberty  of  any  kind. 

One  of  the  religious  questions  which  has  made  the  most  stir 
lately  is  that  of  the  existence  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at 
Montauban.  Our  Orthodox  set  to  work  to  cause  it  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  State.     An  aged  professor  of  this  Faculty  went 
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several  times  to  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  to 
propose  to  him  various  combinations,  each  less  worthy  to  be 
acknowledged  than  the  previous  one,  bnt  having  the  same  end  in 
view ;  namely,  the  suppression  of  the  Faculty  of  Montauban  by  its 
fusion  with  that  of  Paris.  The  Minister  discovered  in  time  the 
shameful  snare  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  aud  which  moved  to 
great  indignation  one  of  the  influential  leaders  of  Orthodoxy  in 
Paris.  I  have  already  spoken  to  you  pi  several  attempts  of  the 
same  kind,  but  lately  they  have  redoubled  in  intensity  and 
indelicacy. 

I  have  also  informed  you  that  this  Faculty  was  the  only  insti- 
tution besides  the  Faculty  at  Paris  whose  object  was  to  educate 
pastors  for  the  Reformed  Church,  which  so  sorely  needs  them. 
To-day  one  can  be  sure  that  the  Faculty  of  Montauban  will  be 
preserved;  perhaps  it  may  be  removed  to  some  other  place, —  to 
Montpellier  probably, — but  most  certainly  it  will  not  be  sup- 
pressed. 

There  are  now  two  vacancies  in  the  professorships  in  the 
Faculty  of  Montauban:  one  by  dismissal,  the  other  by  death. 
The  death  was  that  of  Mr.  Fran9oi8  Bonifas,  a  distinguished 
man,  of  conciliatory  character,  although  an  Orthodox.  What  is 
strange,  especially  with  regard  to  these  vacant  places,  is  that 
the  8ou8'Directeur  of  Public  Worship,  of  whom  I  hwe  already 
spoken,  has  invited  the  Consistories  of  the  Reformed  Church  to 
present  their  candidates  to  fill  these  posts ;  but  this  invitation  is 
made  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Central  Council  of 
the  Reformed  Churches, —  a  president  who  died  long  since,  and 
a  central  council  which  no  longer  exists,  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  who  belonged  to  it  have  also  died.  No  one 
is  over-satisfied  with  this  Sous-Directeur  of  Public  Worship.  It 
is  high  time  he  were  dismissed,  and  there  were  put  in  his 
place  a  more  conscientious  man.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  will 
not  long  have*  control  oyer  Protestant  sects.  Perhaps  he  will 
not  longer  do  so  by  the  time  this  letter  comes  under  the  notice 
of  your  readers.  His  removal  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  all 
liberal  consciences,  and  I  add  also  to  many  Orthodox  con- 
sciences. It  must  be  acknowledged,  truly,  that  a  great  number 
of  Orthodox  agree  here  with  the  Liberals,  and  would  witness  with 
joy  the  dismissal  of  this  man,  who  has  never  ceased  to  create 
perplexities  for  the  Protestant  Church,  however  much  of  a 
Protestant  he  himself  may  be. 
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When,  then,  shall  we  see  an  end  to  all  our  religious  miseries  ? 
We  have  a  fine  field  to  labor  in  outside  of  our  body,  among 
the  masses  of  Catholics  who  are  wearied  with  Romish  supersti- 
tions. The  day  will  soon  come,  I  hope,  when  our  journals  will 
be  able  to  cast  aside  controversies  about  Protestantism,  to  engage 
in  labors  much  more  interesting,  both  to  writers  and  preachers. 
An  attempt  at  a  religious  review  is  being  made  here  now,  which 
will  grant  little  space  to  controversies.  It  is  Ze  Journal  du 
Protestantisms  Fran^is^  of  which  you  spoke  at  length  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Unitarian  Review, 

I  do  not  dare  yet  offer  a  decided  judgment  about  this  new 
organ  of  Protestantism  in  France.  It  is  of  too  recent  date,  as 
yet,  to  show  what  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Still  I  fear  it  will  not 
reach  the  high  mission  it  aims  at.  So  far,  it  is  rather  spiritless 
and  not  very  interesting.  It  wants  to  hold  the  middle  course 
between  Liberalism  and  Orthodoxy,  and  without  being  aware  of 
it,  perhaps,  it  leans  towards  the  side  of  Orthodoxy.  After  its 
publication,  I  said  to  one  of  my  friends, —  a  gentleman  of  note 
on  account  of  his  position, —  one  who  is  at  the  head  of  those,  who 
established  this  journal :  ^The  future  is  not  on  the  right  hand; 
you  will  accomplish  nothing  if  you  get  turned  back  to  the  ruts 
of  the  past."  Once  again,  I  fear  yet  more  that  those  who  edit 
the  Journal  du  Protestantisms  will  harm  it  by  looking  back- 
wards. 

The  first  volume  of  a  very  remarkable  book  has  just  ap- 
peared here.  This  work,  which  will  have  two  volumes,  has 
been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  This  is  its  title: 
Clement  Marot  and  the  Huguenot  Psalter^  a  historical,  literary, 
musical,  and  bibliographical  study,  etc.,  by  O.  Douen. 

The  author  of  this  work,  M.  O.  Douen,  is  the  agent  of  the 
"Soci6t6  Biblique,"  in  Paris.  He  has  devoted  eight  years  of 
indefatigable  research  to  procure  the  materials  of  his  immense 
work ;  but  one  may  now  affirm  that  there  remain  few  things  to 
be  added  to  these  two  volumes  on  Clement  Marot  and  the  history 
of  the  Huguenot  Psalter.  It  is  a  finished,  conscientious,  and 
learned  work.  Its  author,  who  is  a  skilful  musician,  has  given 
in  his  book  the  history  of  the  melodies  of  the  Psalms,  of  which 
so  little  is  known.  He  has  succeeded  in  showing,  by  undeniable 
proofs,  that  these  melodies  spring  from  ancient  German  chants 
and  popular  songs,  the  compilers  having  made  some  changes  in 
them  and  added  some  variations.     He  has  also  placed  beyond 
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doubt  this  fact,  which  no  one  hitherto  had  paid  any  attention  to : 
that  the  Reformation  was  the  great  originator  of  religious  music. 
It  developed  the  love  of  music  in  a  general  way,  and  so  was  the 
source  of  unusual  vigor  in  profane  music,  and  the  inspirer  of  the 
great  composers.  I  should  never  have  done,  were  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  enumerate  all  the  qualities  of  this  great  work  of 
M.  Douen.  Here,  among  other  notices,  is  the  fine  praise  with 
which  one  of  those  most  competent  among  us  ends  his  notice  of 
the  book,  adding  his  testimony  to  the  great  labor  in  such  a  work : 
"  M.  Douen's  book  is  a  very  learned  and  deep  work ;  noble  in 
thought  and  very  polished  in  style."    It  is  a  just  tribute. 

There  appeared,  some  months  since,  two  very  remarkable 
articles  in  the  political  newspaper  Za  Itepubliqibe  Fran^ise^ 
concerning  the  "Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Science."  These 
articles  were  written  by  M.  Colain,  an  aged  professor  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Strasburg.  This  eminent  thinker,  whose  two  volumes  of 
sermons  are  everywhere  known  and  admired,  showed  in  these 
articles,  with  a  singularly  penetrating  clearness,  in  what  religion 
consists,  and  in  what  religious  criticism.  Articles  of  this  kind 
need  to  be  more  often  furnished  to  the  public  at  large,  who  read 
the  newspaper  in  which  these  articles  were  published.  The  mass 
of  enlightened  Catholics  do  not  often  enough  read  statements  of 
true  religious  ideas  written  so  ably  and  in  so  good  a  style.  I 
must  also  add  that  the  learned  philosopher,  M.  Renouvier,  who 
published  eight  years  ago  the  Critique  Philoaophique  has  just 
added  to  his  collection  a  supplement  under  the  title  of  Critique 
Heligieuse,  with  the  aim  of  interesting  in  religious  questions 
this  public  at  large  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Two  editions 
of  this  Religieuse  Critique  have  already  appeared.  Most  of 
the  articles  are  signed  by  names  well  known  to  French  Protest- 
ants. All  the  articles  are  not  certainly  of  the  same  merit :  some 
are  even  quite  weak;  but  on  the  other  hand  some  are  quite 
remarkable.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  new  collection  will 
have  many  readers ;  at  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will.  It  is 
true  the  name  of  the  editor  is  well  known,  and  he  offers  a  good 
pledge  of  success.  If  the  Catholics  will  listen  to  th^  counsels  of 
M.  Renouvier,  who  is  a  Catholic,  the  Romish  clergy  will  soon 
lose  many  of  its  adherents.  M.  Renouvier  has  several  times 
offered  to  show  in  his  paper  that  well-known  Catholics  have 
caused  themselves  to  be  enrolled  as  Protestants  in  the  lists  of 
recruiting  officers.     He  has  himself  set  the  example,  as  well  as 
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his  co-worker  M.  Pellion.  The  idea  of  these  two  thinkers  is  in 
truth  very  logical ;  as  they  no  longer  accept  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Church,  why  continue  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Catholics?  The  Romish  clergy  at  best  give  them- 
selves little  trouble  to  find  out  whether  so-called  Catholics  really 
practise  its  faith ;  the  important  thing  is  to  count  them  as  such, 
and  after  death  to  accompany  them  to  their  final  resting-place 
with  all  the  Church's  pomp  and  show.  It  is  just  this  absurdity 
that  Messrs.  Renouvier  and  Pellion  wish  to  do  away  with  among 
the  customs  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  same  order  of  thought,  M.  Renouvier  is  the  originator 
and  creator  of  a  new  popular  daily  newspaper,  a  political  and 
religious  sheet,  which  will  be  sold  for  one  cent.  After  many 
hesitations,  the  staff  of  this  paper  is  at  last  settled  upon.  The 
paper,  which  will  be  called  The  Reformer^  will  appear  the  first 
of  .April  next,  under  the  controlling  direction  of  M.  Pilotte.  Its 
aim  is  to  do  among  the  people  the  work  which  the  Critique 
Religieuee  was  created  to  do  among  the  cultivated  classes.  If 
the  paper  is  well  conducted,  it  will  have,  I  believe,  some  success. 
The  government  will  place  no  obstacle  in  his  path ;  and,  besides 
it  appears  as  if  the  moment  had  been  well  chosen  in  which  to 
spread  Protestantism.  There  is,  in  fact,  at  thb  moment,  a  sort 
of  religious  movement  in  France,  helped  on,  it  may  be,  by 
political  ideas,  which  tends  towards  Protestantism.  In  several 
departments,  even,  the  movement  is  quite  serious.  Some  com- 
munities formerly  all  Catholics  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
their  cur6s,  and  have  called  pastors  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
them.  But  the  case  is  like  that  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  when  he 
said,  "The  harvest  truly  is  great;  but  the  laborers  few.  Pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  send  forth  laborers 
into  his  harvest." 

But  let  us  have  faith  in  the  future :  the  political  sky  appears  to 
grow  serene  in  our  land;  evidently  the  religious  life  feels  the 
same  influence,  and  as  its  power  increases  the  laborers  will 
spring  up  of  themselves  under  the  influence  of  this  new  life. 

Father  Hyacinthe,  of  whom  you  spoke  in  your  January 
number,  has  at  last  after  many  difliculties  opened  a  Galilean 
church.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  you  know,  did  all  they 
could  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  this  new  worship.  They  used 
all  means,  even  the  most  objectionable  ones,  to  reach  this  end. 
Happily  for  liberty  of  conscience,  they  did  not  succeed  in  their 
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designs.  It  only  delayed  the  hour,  and,  as  you  said  very  justly, 
"This  absurd  restriction  could  no  longer  be  maintained." 

This  Galilean  church  is  situated  in  Rochechouard  Street,  No. 
7.  It  is  simply  the  old  location  of  the  little  theatre  of  the 
"  Folies-Montholons,"  which  has  been  altered  for  its  new  use. 
The  interior  is  very  siniple,  and  without  splendor ;  no  pictures, 
no  statues.  On  Sunday,  February  9,  Father  Hyacinthe  dedicated 
the  little  church.  The  crowd  was  much  larger  than  could  be 
gathered  within  the  building.  There  were,  above  all,  many  Eng- 
lish and  quite  a  number  of  Americans.  Father  Hyacinthe  him- 
self preached  the  inauguration  sermon.  Decidedly,  the  opinion 
which  I  already  held  of  the  work  of  this  reformer  and  former 
monk  was  confirmed  by  his  opening  sermon.  I  will  repeat  again 
to-day  what  I  said  before  at  the  beginning  of  Father  Hyacinthe's 
labors.  This  man  has  not  breadth  of  mind  enough  to  compre- 
hend what  modern  times  demand.  He  has  not  in  him  the  stuff 
of  a  reformer.  This  man,  with  all  his  good  intentions,  I  plainly 
see,  is  still  profoundly  Catholic.  Thus,  for.  instance,  he  said  in 
his  inauguration  sermon  that  his  point  of  departure  was  the 
symbol  of  Nicaean  Council. 

Here  is  a  reformer  who  brings  as  a  basis  of  his  system  the 
Trinity,  and  in  consequence  all  that  follows  that  absurd  dogma. 
He  believes  in  infallibility,  only  he  has  displaced  its  seat.  He 
has  no  respect  for  the  personal  infallibility  of  a  man,  of  the 
Pope,  but  he  places  it  in  the  Church  represented  by  an  Ecumen- 
ical council.  But  all  this  has  nothing  new  in  it.  All  this  is 
false  and  very  false,  and  has  been  an  hundred  times  refuted. 

In  a  word,  I  cannot  see  the  great  doctrinal  difference  that 
exists  between  Father  Hyacinthe  and  ordinary  Catholicism. 
The  future  lies  not  there.  The  sole  service  Father  Hyacinthe 
will  render  —  and  I  acknowledge  it  is  one  —  is  to  prove  a  single 
fact :  that  one  can  be  an  excellent  Catholic  priest,  even  thoagh 
he  be  married ;  it  is  to  show  also  that  Catholicism  can  well  spare 
certain  superstitious  and  gross  practices  in  which  true  religion 
sees  no  good.  This  is  already  a  great  deal  for  France;  but  it 
is  not  all,  and  it  is  not  enough.  For  some  people,  it  may  be  a 
necessary  transition;  so  be  it.  But  it  will  be  needful  for  the 
generations  who  may  pass  through  it  to  understand  that  this  was 
only  a  halting-place,  where  the  generations  to  come  need  not 
be   delayed.     In   Switzerland,  Father   Hyacinthe  accomplished 
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nothing,    because  in    a   Protestant   land    there  was  absolutely 
nothing  for  him  to  do,  even  among  his  co-religionists. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  read  the  coiTespondence  between 
Father  Hyacinthe  and  Mgr.  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in 
regard  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Gallican  Church.  Father 
Hyacinthe  regretted,  he  said,  that  the  successor  of  St.  Denis  did 
not  wish  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  this  church.  He  added 
that  he  had  invited  the  Anglican  bishop,  the  primate  of  Scotland, 
who  had  answered  courteously.  After  a  sufficiently  long  silence, 
the  Archbishop  replied  to  Father  Hyacinthe, —  a  letter  full  of 
haughtiness  and  self-sufficiency,  in  which  were  found  many 
cutting  things ;  or  at  least  which  were  meant  to  wound.  "  The 
Chilrch,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  has  cast  you  out  of  its  bosom ; 
you  are  excommunicated.  . . .  You  have  married  to  satisfy  youi> 
passions.'' 

This  letter  Father  Hyacinthe  answered  in  a  very  dignified 
manner,  and  with  much  elevation  of  thought.  He  recalled  most 
vigorously  to  the  Archbishop's  memory  the  respect  due  to  the 
most  sacred  things  of  life,  marriage  and  the  cradle  of  the  young 
babe.  Certainly  here  Father  Hyacinthe  had  a  good  part  to  play. 
He  showed  truth,  dignity,  self-respect ;  all  which  the  Archbishop 
had  insulted  and  forgotten. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  will  tell  you  some  news  which  will 
please  you  all,  as  members  of  the  Protestant  family.  You  know 
that  in  France  we  can  count  hardly  a  million  of  Protestants ;  as 
many  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  of  Lutherans.  These  are  but  few 
among  the  thirty-six  millions  which  France  numbers.  Well, — 
among  ten  Ministers  who  compose  the  Cabinet  of  the  President, 
we  can  count  five  Protestants;  and  here  are  their  names  and 
offices :  M.'Waddington,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council;  M.  Leon  Say,  Minister  of  Finance;  M. 
Leroyer,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Admiral  Jaur^quibery,  Minister  of 
the  Navy;  M.  de  Freycinet,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

You  see  if  we  have  not  the  quantity,  we  have  at  least  the 
quality. 

Protestantism  makes  a  good  appearance  in  France. 

Dre.  Chabeaud. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  SHORT 
HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE." 

The  author  of  A  Short  History  of  German  Literature  re- 
gards Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge  as  the  first  authority  in  America  on  all 
points  of  German  scholarship.  From  his  youth,  even,  he  has 
stood  in  this  eminence,  his  powerful  intellect  grasping  whatever 
was  valuahle  in  all  departments,  however  difficult  the  form  in 
which  it  was  presented ;  for  two  generations  an  mterpreter  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  literatures  to  hundreds  of  students.  We  count 
it  among  the  greatest  advantages  we  have  ever  enjoyed  that  we 
once  sat  at  his  feet  as  a  pupil,  and  regard  him  with  a  full  measure 
*of  that  veneration  which  all  feel  who  have  stood  to  him  in  that 
relation.  If  Dr.  Hedge  had  done  nothing  bu^  read  the  Short 
History  of  German  Literature^  we  should  have  felt  it  to  be  a 
condescension  that  did  the  book  great  honor ;  that  he  has  not 
only  read  it,  but  thought  fit  to  speak  publicly  of  it  as  in  many 
ways  worthy  of  high  praise,  the  author  honestly  counts  as  the 
greatest  distinction  that  has  ever  come  to  him.  Such  words  from 
such  a  source  are  alone  a  sufficient  reward  for  years  of  steady 
labor. 

Very  frankly  does  Dr.  Hedge,  together  with  his  praise,  point 
out  the  defects  of  the  book.  It  is  characterized  as  marked 
with  bad  taste  and  judgment  in  the  introduction  of  personal 
experiences  and  irrelevant  matter;  as  very  inadequate,  even  for  a 
short  history  of  German  literature,  through  the  omission  of  im- 
portant names,  and  a  badly  proportioned  presentation  in  the  case 
of  some  authors  who  are  mentioned ;  lastly,  as  inaccurate  and 
betraying  insufficient  scholarship  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
fields. 

Taking  up  the  first  count  in  the  Doctor's  indictment,  the 
author's  profession  has  required  the  reading  of  many  literary 
histories!,  and  he  well  knows  how  wearisome  the  unbroken  discus- 
sion of  books  may  become.  In  his  present  attempt  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  out  of  place  to  enliven  the  chapters,  here  and  there, 
with  a  bit  of  history  that  bore  upon  the  topic  in  hand ;  or,  where 
there  was  no  literature,  to  tell  why  it  was  that  the  gap  existed. 
He  hoped  to  make  vivid,  now  and  then,  his  presentment  of  au- 
thors, by  pictures,  drawn  from  the  real,  of  the  scenes  among  which 
they  had  moved. 
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As  to  what  constitutes  adequacy  in  such  a  book,  the  writer 
knows  of  no  so  good  a  judge  as  Dr.  Hedge.  He  begs  his  old 
teacher  to  believe  that  the  judgments  he  has  expressed  will  be 
carefully  pondered.  That  Opitz  deserves  to  be  called  the  most 
prominent  poet  of  the  century  in  which  flourished  Gerhardt,  the 
writer  of  beautiful  hymns, —  that  he  of  all  German  poets  best  de- 
serves the  title  of  "epoch-making,"  and  did  for  German  verse 
what  Luther  did  for  German  prose,  is  indeed  a  revelation.  Con- 
cerning omissions  which  the  Doctor  notes  as  unfortunate,  it 
escaped  his  eye  that  Hamann  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Herder;  Voss  and  Bttrger  in  connection  with  Klopstock.  That 
Jean  Paul  receives  no  long  treatment  excites  an  energetic  pro- 
test. The  author  of  the  /Short  History  tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  noble  genius  and  worth  of 
Richter.  Perhaps  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  becomes  unduly  impatient 
of  authors  who  often  use  words  to  conceal,  rather  than  reveal, 
^  their  thoughts.  If  he  had  written  on  the  strength  of  the  inter- 
pretation which  others  have  given  of  Jean  Paul,  he  would  indeed 
have  assigned  him  a  chapter  to  himself.  The  author  wished  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  his  want  of  success  in  comprehending  sat- 
isfactorily large  portions  of  Richter  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
consider  him  at  gi-eat  length.  As  regards  Heine,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  Doctor's  estimate  is  far  lower  than  that  of 
some  other  critics  of  the  first  reputation, —  Matthew  Arnold,  for 
instance,  who  declares  him  to  be  "  the  greatest  name  in  German 
literature  since  the  death  of  Goethe."  If  the  Short  History 
has  erred  in  giving  to  Heine  the  prominence  of  a  special  chapter, 
the  author  begs  leave  to  submit  that  he  is  not  without  the  coun- 
tenance of  some  who  are  to  be  held  as  masters. 

The  third  count  in  Dr.  Hedge's  indictment,  that  of  inaccuracy 
and  insufficient  scholarship  in  the  treatment  of  some  departments 
is  a  grave  one.  The  author  of  the  Short  History  feels  that  he 
is  set  in  a  very  unfavorable  light  bt^fore  the  wide  circle  whom  Dr. 
Hedge  will  influence  by  his  great  name  and  earnest  declarations, 
and  cannot  suffer  the  charge  to  pass  without  trying  to  justify 
himself.  The  account  of  the  "  Romantic  School "  the  critic  finds 
especially  unsatisfactory.  A  German  author,  speaking  of  a  poem 
by  one  of  that  school,  compares  it  to  a  cloud,  opposite  to  which 
stands  the  reader,  like  Polonius  in  "Hamlet,"  "only  more  hon- 
estly doubtful  than  he,  and  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  most  like  a 
camel,  a  weasel,  or  a  whale."     In  general,  the  tendency  known  as 
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Romanticism  is  as  hard  to  grasp  as  is  the  poem  described.  Dr. 
Hedge  suggests  what  to  us  is  quite  a  new  conception,  describing 
in  such  terms  what  looms  in  German  writers  as  a  whale,  or  at 
least  a  camel,  that  scarcely  so  much  as  a  weasel  is  left.  The 
assertion  that  Jean  Paul  was  a  precursor  of  the  Romantic  School, . 
which  Dr.  Hedge  treats  so  contemptuously,  was  made  upon  the 
authority  of  Brandes,  the  brilliant  author  of  "  Hauptstrdmungen 
der  Liter dtur  des  19en  Jahrhunderts. 

"Jean  Paul  is,  in  many  a  respect,  the  precursor  (  Vorldufer)  of 
Romanticism.  He  is  a  Romanticist,  before  all,  through  the  meas- 
ureless caprice  with  which  he  goes  to  work  as  an  artist.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  Romanticist  through  his  unbounded  arbitrariness, 
for  one  hears  him,  and  again  him,  out  of  all  his  personages,  what- 
ever they  are  called ;  moreover,  through  his  humor,  which  domi- 
nates everything,  and  heeds  no  fixed  form ;  finally,  through  his 
position  at  the  antipodes  of  classic  culture."*  At  the  same  time, 
important  points  of  difference  between  Richter  and  the  Roman-* 
ticists  are  specified.  To  us,  this  claim  for  Jean  Paul  has  seemed 
reasonable.  If  it  deserves  such  slighting  mention,  Dr.  Hedge 
should  know  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

Dr.  Hedge  believes  that  no  connection  exists  between  Roman- 
ticism and  the  philosophy  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  An  opposite 
position  is,  at  any  rate,  abundantly  upheld.  In  the  haste  with 
which  this  paper  is  necessarily  prepared,  there  is  no  time  for  an 
examination  of  many  authorities. 

Brandes,t  Rudolph  Gottschall,t  Heine,§  Vilmar,||  and  KurZjIT 
the  only  authorities  at  hand  at  the  moment,  all  declare,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  the  close  connection  of  Romanticism  with  the 
ideas  of  the  philosophers  mentioned,  comprehending,  apparently, 
the  tendency  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  Dr.  Hedge.  Scott, 
certainly,  whom  the  Doctor  selects  as  best  exemplifying  Romanti- 
cism in  English  literature,  would  be,  in  the  idea  of  the  authors 
named,  a  most  imperfect  type.  We  insist  that  chapter  and 
verse  can  be  cited,  not  only  in  the  work  of  Kurz,  but  in  other 
most  reputable  books,  to  support  the  position  that  Romanticism 
was  a  development  in  literature,  proceeding,  in  part,  from  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  in  part  from  the  great  "heroes  of  the  Kantian  line,** 
modified  in  ways  which  there  is  no  time  to  specify  here,  until  at 
length,  near  the  time  of  Goethe's  death,  its  force  was  expended. 

*  HaupMr^^ungm,  II.  p.  66.  ^  Ha/aptgtrHmungen,  XDie  deuUehe  NcOicmat^IAtr 
eratur  des  Wen  Jahrhunderts,  §  Die  romarUische  Schule*  ||  OsseMchte  der  deutsehen 
LUeratur.     IT  Oesohiohte  der  deuischen  Literaiur, 
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Dr.  Hedge  "finds  it  difficult  to  keep  cool"  at  the  "Wild  and 
amazing  proposition"  that  Transcendentalism  in  America  is  in  any 
way  the  fruit  of,  or  connected  with,  Romanticism.  Here  again,  he 
is  at  direct  issue  with  stronger  authorities  than  the  Short  History 
of  ChrmUn  lAteraturey  whose  humble  effort  is  to  epitomize  for 
plain  readers  the  conclusions  of  the  important  men.  With  Ro- 
manticism, as  Dr.  Hedge  describes  it.  Transcendentalism  may 
"have  no  more  connection  than  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses";  but 
we  submit,  in  all  respect,  that  the  Doctor's  Romanticism  is  some- 
what 8ui  generis.  With  Romanticism  as  we  have  studie^  it, 
employing  what  we  have  been  led  to  believe  excellent  lights,  the 
affinity  between  it  and  Transcendentalism  cannot  be  doubted. 
Or  have  we  utterly  failed  to  grasp  that  other  nebulous  entity. 
Transcendentalism?  Can  we  trust  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothingham  for  a 
true  account  ?  If  so,  Transcendentalism  came  to  New  England 
^from  Grermany,  in  part  directly,  in  part  through  the  medium  of 
Coleridge,  who  reproduced  Schelling  so  nearly  that  he  is  believed 
to  have  plagiarized  from  him,  and  of  Carlyle,  whom  we  have  vent- 
ured to  call  a  spiritual  child  of  Jean  Paul.  It  took  its  origin  in 
Kant,  flowing  downward  through  Fichte,  Jacobi,  and  Schelling. 
"But,"  says  Mr.  Frothingham,  "it  was  through  the  literature  of 
Germany  that  the  Transcendental  philosophy  chiefly  communi- 
cated itself.  Goethe,  Richter,  and  Novalis  were  more  persuasive 
teachers  than  Jacobi,  Fichte,  and  Schelling."  *  We  insist,  with 
all  respect  for  the  master,  that  names  worthy  of  respectful  treat- 
ment can  be  cited  for  the  position  that  Romanticism,  too,  found 
in  Goethe  one  of  its  starting-points,  in  Richter  its  precursor,  in 
Novalis  its  consummate  flowering;  and  that  it  is  neither  **  wild 
nor  amazing"  to  say  that,  in  the  idealism  of  Fmerson,  in  the  reac- 
tionary career  of  Brownson,  in  vapory  rhapsody  and  Orphic  utter- 
ance, we  have  echoes  and  analogues  of  what  was  just  dying  away 
in  the  heart  of  the  Old  World. 

Dr.  Hedge's  condemnation,  however,  falls  most  severely  upon 
certain  statements  of  the  Short  History  respecting  Novalis. 
"  The  author  says  of  Novalis  that  he  '  abjured  Protestantism  for 
the  older  faith.'  Who  told  Mr.  Hosmer  that?  Such  is  not  the 
fact.  Such  apostasy  was  for  Novalis  a  moral  impossibility.  Ho 
was  Moravian  to  the  very  root  of  his  being.  If  our  author  had 
studied  Eurz,  on  whom  he  professedly  bases  his  account  of  the 
Romantic  School,  with  closer  attention,  he  would  have  learned 

•  TrcuMcendenUUiam  in  New  England,  p.  61. 
14 
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from  that  authority,  also,  that  Novalis  did  not  abjure  Protest- 
antism (Vol.  III.,  p.  168)." 

We  beg  the  Doctor  to  open  Kurz  once  more  and  convince  him- 
self that  in  what  we  now  translate,  from  the  page  to  which  he 
himself  refers  us,  we  do  not  at  all  distort  the  writer's  meanings 
"The  tendency  toward  Catholicism  could  not  develop  itself  in 
him  (Novalis)  in  the  same  degree  as  with  his  friends;  and 
although  we  find  here  and  there  indications  of  it,  they  are  of  a 
more  external  kind.  Even  the  fragment  written  in  1799,  Die 
ChHatenheit  in  JEuropd^  although  it  begins  from  an  exclusively 
Catholic  stand-point,  shows  in  its  development  that  he  compre- 
hended Catholicism  in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  other 
Romanticists,  whose  views,  however,  incontestably  had  an  essen- 
tial influence  upon  this  treatise.  Generally  speaking,  Catholicism, 
for  his  soul,  so  inclined  to  introversion,  was  much  too  material 
for  him  to  remain  permanently  attracted  by  it ;  and  we  can  under- 
stand how  it  was  that,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  inclined 
more  to  the  views  of  the  Moravians  than  the  Papacy."  So  far 
from  learning  from  this  passage  that  Novalis  did  not  abjure 
Protestantism,  we  find  here  a  distinct  admission  that  he  uxia 
Catholic.  Are  not  these  the  facts  here  ?  the  family  from  which 
he  sprung  was  Moravian ;  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  appears  to 
have  returned  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood;  but  there  was  a 
period  in  his  career,  and  an  important  one,  in  which  he  shared 
fully  the  reactionary  spirit  of  many  of  the  Romanticists,  approv- 
ing transubstantiation,  glorifying  the  Romish  hierarchy  and 
order  of  Jesuits,  denouncing  the  Reformation,  urging  the  hurtfnl- 
ness  of  knowledge,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  the  most  thorough-going  ultramontane.  Whether 
any  formal  renunciation  of  Protestantism  ever  took  place,  we  do 
not  know.  If  the  term  "  abjured  "  must  be  understood  to  imply 
that,  another  one  should  have  been  used ;  but  that  Novalis  turned 
his  back  on  Protestantism,  and  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy,  in 
his  vigorous  years,  with  Roman  Catholicism,  seems  very  plain. 
At  least,  we  have  supposed  there  was  good  authority  for  this, 
since  it  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  the  assertions  of  Noyalis 
himself.  The  sentences  which  follow  are  from  the  treatise,  Die 
Christenheit  in  Europa^  to  which  Eurz  makes  allusion : — 

"Those  were  beautiful,  brilliant  days  when  Europe  waa  a 
Christian  land, —  when  one  Christianity  occupied  the  continent. 
Rightfully  did  the  wise   head  of  the  church  oppose  the  insolent 
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education  of  men  at  the  expense  of  their  holy  sense,  and  un- 
timely, dangerous  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  knowledge.  He 
forbade,  therefore,  audacious  thinkers  to  maintain  publicly  that 
the  earth  is  an  unimportant  planet,  for  he  knew  well  that  men,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  lose  respect  for  their  dwelling-place  and 
their  earthly  habitation,  also  would  lose  it  for  their  heavenly 
home,  would  prefer  limited  knowledge  to  infinite  faith.  This  great 
interior  schism  (Protestantism),  which  destroying  wars  accom- 
panied, was  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  hurtfulness  of  culture. 
The  insurgents  separated  the  inseparable,  divided  the  indivisible 
church,  and  tore  themselves  wickedly  out  of  the  universal 
Christian  union,  through  which,  and  in  which  alone,  genuine  and 
enduring  regeneration  was  possible.  Luther  treated  Christianity 
in  general  arbitrarily,  mistook  its  spirit,  introduced  another  letter 
and  another  religion, —  the  sacred  universal  sufficiency  of  the 
Bible,  namely.  With  the  Reformation,  Christianity  went  to  de- 
struction. {Mit  der  Reformation  war's  um  die  Christenheit 
gethan.)  Fortunately  for  the  old  constitution,  a  newly  arisen  order 
(the  Jesuits)  now  appeared,  upon  which  the  dying  spirit  of  the  hie- 
rarchy seemed  to  have  poured  out  its  last  gifts.  In  Germany  one 
can  already  point  out  with  full  certainty  the  traces  joI  a  new 
world, —  a  great  time  of  reconciliation,  a  new  golden  age,  a 
Saviour  dwelling  among  men,  under  countless  forms  visible  to 
the  believers,  eaten  as  bread  and  wine  {ails  Brod  uad  Wein  ver- 
zehre)y  embraced  as  the  beloved,  breathed  as  air,  and  heard  as 
word  and  song."  * 

The  author  of  the  Short  History  of  German  Literature  has 
felt  forced  to  say  a  deprecatory  word.  He  recognizes  submis- 
sively his  critic's  right  and  ability  to  censure  him.  When  the 
Doctor  declares  that  so  many  of  the  Germans  are  mistaken  as  to 
Romanticism,  our  disposition  is  to  follow  him  and  let  the  Cter- 
mans  go.  When  he  declares  that  there  was  no  touch  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Novalis,  our  disposition  is  to  believe  that  that  so  often 
incomprehensible  young  man,  in  his  Romish  declarations,  did  not 
at  all  know  what  he  was  saying.  The  author  accepts  with  grati- 
tude the  correction  of  any  and  every  mistake  he  may  be  thought 
to  have  fallen  into,  and  urges  no  other  disclaimer  than  that  in  the 
positions  he  has  taken,  he  has  the  support  of  strong  authorities. 

J.   K.   HOSMEB. 

•Qaoted  by  Brandos,  II.,  p.  215,  HaupUh^nuingemt  where  mach  else  is  given. 
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THE    REVIEWEB's   ANSWER. 

Thanking  Professor  Hosmer  for  the  kind  intent  of  his  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  my  merits  as  interpreter  of  German  literature,  I 
ask  permission  for  the  following  comments  on  his  Letter. 

I  said  in  my  review  of  A  Short  History  of  Oerman  lAterature 
that  I  could  not  blame  the  author  for  deriving  the  origin  of  the 
Romantic  School  from  the  wntings  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  since 
his  German  authorities  have  done  the  same.  But  I  must  repeat 
thfit  I  believe  them  to  be  mistaken  in  this  opinion ;  and  I  deliber- 
ately pit  my  judgment  against  theirs.  I  do  so  on  the  ground  of 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  principal  Ro- 
manticists, Tieck  and  Novalis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  famil- 
iarity with  Fichte  and  Schelling,  on  the  other.  Of  course  I  do 
not  expect  Mr.  Hosmer  to  adopt  my  opinion  in  the  place  of  his 
chosen  guides. 

As  to  the  alleged  connection  of  the  "  Transcendental  ^  move- 
ment at  home  with  German  Romanticism,  I  reaffirm  it  to  be 
purely  imaginary.  No  doubt  the  German  Transcendentalists 
influenced,  directly  in  some  cases  —  my  own  among  the  rest  — 
and  indirectly  in  others,  the  American  movement;  but  the  influ- 
ence was  not  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  Romantic 
School ;  it  was  entirely  independent  of  that. 

Finally,  the  point  of  chief  interest  for  me  in  my  strictures  on 
the  Short  History  relates  to  the  author's  assertion  that  Novalis 
"abjured  Protestantism  for  the  older  faith."  Here,  again,  I 
maintain  that  such  was  not  the  fact.  And  the  very  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  Kurz  in  proof  of  it  proves  (if  it  proves 
anything)  the  very  opposite.  Let  the  reader  turn  again  to  the 
passage,  as  given  above  in  Professor  Hosmer's  Letter,  and  judge 
for  himself.  But  what  settles  the  question  with  an  unappealable 
verdict  from  the  highest  authority  is  the  declaration  of  Tieck, 
Novalis'  most  intimate  friend  and  his  biographer.  I  premise 
it  by  saying  that  when  in  my  review  I  characterized  Novalis  as 
"  Moravian  to  the  very  root  of  his  being,"  I  did  not  mean  that 
he  was  formally  of  the  Moravian  communion,  but  that  he  imbibed 
from  his  parents  the  Moravian  spirit.  He  belonged  himself  to 
the  Lutheran  Church,  a  communion  which  he  never  "  abjured.'' 
That  essay  of  his  from  which  Mr.  Hosnjer  quotes,  and  whose  real 
title  is  "Die  Christ enheit  oder  Europa,"  not  "Die  Christenheit  in 
Europa,"  as  he  gives  it,  when  read  for  their  judgment  as  to  fit- 
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ness  for  publication  to  a  committee  of  his  friends,  Fr.  Schlegel 

himself,  the   Catholic,  being    one  of    them,  was    unanimously 

rejected  on  the  ground  that  "  its  historic  view  was  too  weak  and 

inadequate,  the  inferences  arbitrary,  and  the  whole  essay  feeble; 

its  defects  evident  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject.''^ 

It  was  afterward  published  without  consent  by  Schlegel.    Goethe 

is  reported  by  Falk  to  have  said  that  Novalis  had  obliged  his  age 

by  becoming  Catholic.    Tieck,  referring  to  this  story,  which  he 

thinks  a  misunderstanding    or   misrecollection  on  the    part  of 

Falk,  says :  "  I  may  confidently  affirm  that  to  my  friend  Harden^ 

berg^*  this  transition  to  another  Christian  communion  from  the 

Lutheran  in  which  he  was  born  was  utterly  impossible.    Not  that 

he  was  a  zealous  or  orthodox  Lutheran,  —  his  writings  prove  the 

contrary;  but  just  as  little,  notwithstanding  his  spiritual  poems, 

did  he  belong  to  the  Catholics." 

F.  H.  Hedge. 

*  Novalis'  troe  name. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


•JBabit  and  Intelligence,  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Laws  of  Life 
and  Mind.  By  Joseph  John  Murphy.  London :  Macmillan  & 
Co.     1879. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy  must  be  known  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  readers  of  this  Review  by  his  very  able  work  on  the  Scientific 
Rases  of  Faiths  and  by  the  first  edition  of  the  work  named 
above.  The  second  edition,  just  issued  by  Macmillan  Sd  Co.  in 
the  handsome  dress  which  is  now  always  expected  of  their  publi- 
cations, is  practically  a  new  work.  It  has  been  "thoroughly 
revised  and  mostly  rewritten."  The  introduction  to  the  first  edi- 
tion and  all  the  chapters  which  treated  of  properly  physical 
science,  of  the  well-known  facts  of  evolution,  of  the  senses,  and 
of  the  classification,  logic,  and  history  of  the  sciences,  have  been 
omitted.  New  chapters  on  "Variation,"  "Change  of  Conditions," 
"  Mimicry,"  "  Color,"  and  "  Sexual  Selection  "  have  been  added. 
These,  as  Mr.  Murphy  says,  are  mainly  an  abstract  from  Darwin's 
books — which  now  make  quite  a  library — of  the  most  significant 
facts  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  species.  The  object  of  this  book 
is  "to  investigate  the  special  and  characteristic  principles  of  both 
unconscious  and  conscious  life, —  in  common  language,  of  life  and 
mind."  After  we  pass  the  border-land  between  inorganic  matter 
and  life,  "  we  find  two  principles  coextensive  with  life  and  pecul- 
iar to  it:  these  are  habit  and  intelligence."  Habit,  in  Mr. 
Murphy's  sense,  "  is  that  law  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  actions 
and  the  characters  of  living  beings  tend  to  repeat  and  perpetuate 
themselves  not  only  in  the  individual  but  in  the  offspring." 
Inheritance  is  thus  ranked  under  habit,  and  the  association  of 
ideas  is  only  one  case  of  mental  habit.  By  intelligence,  again, 
Mr.  Murphy  means  not  only  the  mental  intelligence  but  the 
organizing  intelligence  which  he  sees  working  in  all  Nature, 
"  adapting  every  organism  for  its  work."  This  organizing  intelli- 
gence is  the  actual  and  most  efficient  agent  though  unconscious, 
intelligence  becoming  first  "  fully  conscious  of  itself  in  the  brain 
of  man."  It  works  to  produce  the  descent  of  species,  with  modi- 
fication, from  one,  or  a  few,  original  germs.  Natural  selection  is 
very  important  in  causing  the  modification;  but  unconscious 
intelligence,  not  any  unintelligent  agency,  has  produced  the  won- 
derful facts  of  organic  adaptation.    The  author  thus  departs 
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widely  from  Darwin  in  emphasizing  the  omnipresence  and  inces- 
sant activity  of  intelligence,  which  we  recognize  as  such  by  its 
effects,  and  which  we  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  mark  as 
"  unconscious."  One  of  the  most  strikingly  original  new  chapters, 
on  "  Structure  in  Anticipation  of  Function,"  especially  develops 
this  truth,  to  show  that  an  indwelling  power  of  mind  is  perpet- 
ually working  to  produce  results  which  we  cannot  rightly  attrib- 
ute to  any  mechanical  agency.  We  must  call  this  force  "  organ- 
izing intelligence,"  even  though  "unconscious."  Mr.  Murphy 
likewise  differs  with  Mill,  Spencer,  and  Bain  when  they  would 
give  the  law  of  association  of  ideas  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  our  mental  powers.  This  law  is  but  one  case  of 
habit,  according  to  him,  and  in  all  conscious  intelligence  there  is 
here,  as  before,  "  an  element  not  derived  from  habit."  He  goes 
on  logically  to  declare  in  the  chapter  on  "Intelligence"  (p.  411) 
that  "  the  unconscious  intelligence  which  directs  the  formation  of 
the  organic  structure  is  the  same  which  becomes  conscious  in 
mental  action. . . .  The  intelligence  which  forms  the  lenses  of  the 
eye  is  the  same  which  in  the  mind  of  man  has  discovered  the 
theory  of  the  lens."  Disclaiming  the  name  and  the  peculiar  creed 
of  Pantheism,  Mr.  Murphy  finds  in  this  Pantheistic-appearing 
theory  the  solution  of  many  difficulties,  such  as  imperfections  of 
organization,  parasites,  and  immoral  instincts,  for  which  the 
theory  of  "fresh  exertions  of  creative  power"  cannot  account. 
These  ideas  are  applied  with  vigor  and  candor  to  all  the  subjects 
on  which  we  have  of  late  years  had  so  much  light  shed,  the  origin 
of  life,  of  species,  and  of  man,  the  physiology  of  mind,  automatism, 
and  a  host  of  kindred  matters.  Covering  a  very  wide  field  of 
matter  and  mind,  Mr.  Murphy  is  always  concise,  clear,  exact,  and 
fair.  We  have  too  few  candid  and  intelligent  criticisms  of  the 
Darwinian  scheme  of  life  and  thought,  as  expounded  by  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Bain,  and  Spencer,  to  neglect  such  a  work  as  this.  We 
need  not  commend  it  to  those  who  already  know  the  author 
through  the  other  work,  or  through  the  first  edition  of  this ;  but 
to  all  who  desire  an  impartial  and  thorough  exposition  of  the 
weak  and  the  strong  points  of  the  prevailing  school  of  scientific 
thought  made  by  a  trained  and  powerful  mind,  we  would  pre- 
scribe this  work.  Mr.  Murphy's  physiology  and  psychology  may 
need  revision  on  some  details ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  his 
fundamental  ideas  are  not  welcomed  by  all  to  whom  mechanical 
theories  of  the  universe  are  insufficient,  never  deserving  to  be 
called  "explanations,"  since    they  do  not    explain  when  they 
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substitute  terms  of  matter  for  terms  of  mind  in  accounting  for 
intelligence  spread  all  abroad. 

"  Out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air" — 

wonders  of  Nature  as  of  the  soul.  The  working  of  intelligence 
will  alone  explain  their  rise  and  being.  Mr.  Murphy's  exposition 
of  "  habit  and  intelligence  "  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  every 
student  of  modern  theories  of  life  and  mind.  n.  p.  g. 
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MAURICE  ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT.* 

For  about  forty  years,  or  since  the  publication  of  his 
elaborate  and  epoch-making  book,  The  Kingdom  of  Christy 
Maur  e  has  been  a  significant  power  in  the  Church  of 
E'  land  ;  and  since  the  publication  of  that  book  in  Amer- 
iott,  thirty-six  years  ago,  his  influence  has  been  working  in 
this  country  in  a  general  way  among  all  Christian  students, 
and  winning  an  important  if  not  a  very  large  number  of 
adherents  to  his  essential  principles.  In  some  respects, 
indeed,  his  name  has  not  kept  its  first  prominence.  The 
first  book  which  he  wrote  after  he  toot  orders,  was  dated 
Oxford,  1835,  and  was  a  defence  of  his  position  in  conform- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  title :  Subscription 
no  Bondage  ;  or^  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  Ghiides  in  Academic 
Education.  This  was  as  offensive  to  the  dissenters  by  its 
plea  for  conformity  as  his  famous  volume  of  Theological 
Essays^  in  1853,  was  offensive  to  conservative  churchmen  on 
account  of  its  views  of  the  duration  of  punishment  and  the 

•  The  Unity  of  the  Kew  Tettament.  A  Synopsis  of  the  First  Three  Gospels  and  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Jade,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  to  which  is  added  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Frederic  Denison  Maurice,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Institnte.  (First  American  Edition)  Boston:  Lee  <&  Shepard, 
Publishers.    New  York:  Charles  T.  Dillingham,  1879.    pp.  ix.,  538.    8vo. 
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foundations  of  the  atonement.  There  is  little  now  in  his 
fame  to  recall  the  acrimony  which  was  felt  towards  him  in 
those  days,  and  probably  few  leaders  of  the  High  Church  or 
of  the  Low  Church  party  now  would  think  so  devout  and 
believing  a  book  as  his  Theological  Ussays  a  cause  for  the 
author's  "expulsion  from  a  college  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,"  to  use  his  own  words  respecting  that 
transaction. 

He  kept  at  his  work  of  authorship  until  his  death,  April 
1,  1872,  never  shrinking  from  speaking  his  honest  convic- 
tions in  face  of  all  the  theological  questions  and  practical 
movements  of  his  time ;  yet  the  sensation  about  him  abated, 
whilst  respect  for  him  deepened.  The  great  fact  of  death 
has  not  given  to  his  name  the  emphasis  that  his  admirers 
expected;  and  those  of  us  who  met  together  at  New  Haven, 
May  14,  1872,  to  listen  to  a  memorial  discourse  upon  his 
life,  works,  and  influence,  looked  for  more  obvious  and 
striking  fruits  of  his  mission  than  have  yet  appeared.  This 
present  memorial  volume  is  a  somewhat  significant  mark  of 
the  reality  and  also  of  the  quietness  of  his  influence.  It  is 
a  modest  and  earnest  sign  of  respect  and  affection  for  his 
name ;  yet  this  tribute  came  slowly  and  not  without  consid- 
erable effort,  and  without  a  large  show  of  names.  Of  the 
sixty-two  members  of  the  Maurice  Memorial  Union  who  are 
recorded  here,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  American 
Episcopal  clergymen.  A  few  prominent  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
tarian body  are  on  the  list,  and  one  Unitarian  clergyman 
subscribes  in  the  honored  and  loved  name  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Starr  King,  who  is  named  with  another  Christian  man,  the 
late  Philip  P.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  as  confessing  the 
"  spiritual  debt  to  Maurice  for  inspiration  and  peace."  Other 
names  in  plenty  could  have  been  secured  by  time  and  effort, 
but  the  facts  show  that  tliere  has  been  no  furore  in  this 
movement ;  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  has  been  so.  It  is 
probably  best  that  such  a  tree  should  grow  slowly  if  it  only 
grows  surely ;  and  we  may  be  even  glad  that  for  seven  long 
years  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  life  of  Maurice 
by  his  son  has  been  delayed  to  this  present  year,  if  the  delay 
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only  secures  due  maturity  to  the  work.  These  seven  years 
were  needed  to  set  forth  the  whole  range  and  character  of 
his  influence  upon  our  time ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  very 
circumstances  that  have  somewhat  obscured  his  light  by 
more  dazzling  luminaries,  will  in  the  end  give  it  more 
intensity,  by  distinguishing  between  the  fixedness  of  his 
tranquil  star  and  the  changeableness  of  mere  planetary  as 
well  as  meteoric  radiance. 

It  is  not  wise  to  disparage  the  men  who  have  called  atten- 
tion away  from  his  scholarly  studies  and  his  philosophical 
thinking  by  their  stirring  eloquence,  or  fascinating  romance, 
or  versatile  and  winning  literature ;  and  certainly  in  honor- 
ing Robertson,  Bangsley,  and  Stanley,  we  do  not  slight 
Maurice.  But  time  will  show,*  and  is  showing,  that  he 
opens  depths  of  riches  from  which  they  have  been  drawing 
without  exhausting  the  depths ;  and  that  this  patient  man  is 
leading  thoughtful  students  anew  to  the  rich  mines  whose 
gold  and  gems  have  been  so  ably  set  forth  by  those  adroit 
coiners  and  skilful  lapidaries.  The  forthcoming  Life  of 
Maurice  will  test  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  and  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  no  name  will  be  more  frequent  soon  upon 
the  lips  of  thoughtful  readers  than  that  of  the  humane  and 
devout  author  of  this  profound  and  earnest  volume  on  The 
Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  evident  that  the  very 
tendencies  that  have  thrown  his  mind  somewhat  into  the 
shade  are  bringing  it  forward  now  into  new  light,  and  that 
the  disposition  to  submit  all  opinions  to  the  tests  of  science 
has  at  once  encouraged  a  false  materialism  and  given  new 
interest  to  every  thoughtful  theologian  who  seeks  to  study 
theology  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  to  show  that  the 
kingdom  of  God,  like  the  world  of  Nature,  has  its  essential 
facts,  its  presiding  laws,  and  its  organic  development. 

The  leaders  of  the  American  Maurice  Memorial  Union 
have  apparently  done  wisely  in  beginning  their  effort  with 
this  volume,  alike  because  it  has  never  been  published 
before  in  this  country  and  has  been  for  some  time  out  of 
print  in  England,  and  because  it  presents  in  moderate  com- 
pass the  main  ideas  of  his  theology  and  his  Biblical  inter- 
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pretation.  Other  volumes  of  his  have  more  artistic  finish, 
philosophical  completeness,  and  telling  point,  but  none  of 
those  which  have  not  been  published  here  gives  so  full  a 
view  of  the  author's  scholarship  and  thinking,  and  meets 
so  well  the  pressing  demands  of  religious  inquiry  among 
our  serious  and  well-informed  people.  The  Kingdom  of 
Christy  which  was  published  in  New  York  in  1843,  is  a  more* 
comprehensive  treatise,  and  the  Theological  EsaayB^  which 
were  published  in  1853, —  these  contain  more  doctrinal  dis- 
cussion and  stimulating  argument ;  but  this  volume,  which 
is  really  a  harmony,  not  only  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
of  the  entire  Scriptures,  besides  being  new  to  the  American 
press,  is  full  of  light  and  comfort  to  all  who  care  to  study 
the  Bible  in  its  central  ti'uth,  and  to  discriminate  wisely 
between  what  is  transient  and  what  is  lasting  in  its  contents. 
This  volume  ought  to  have*  been  edited  with  more  care. 
Readers  should  not  be  left  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to  when 
the  two  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  and  what  the 
main  facts  are  as  to  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
upon  which  they  were  delivered.  We  find  that  the  lectures 
on  "  The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament "  were  given  in  1854, 
the  year  after  his  expulsion  from  his  professorship  in  King's 
College,  and  that  those  on  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  " 
were  given  several  years  before,  in  1846.  In  some  respects 
the  proof-reading  of  this  volume  is  painfully  defective ;  and 
when  we  read,  as  we  do,  in  the  English  edition  of  The 
Unity  of  the  New  Testament^  that  the  author  begs  his  German 
reader,  if  he  should  have  one,  to  "forgive  an  error  in 
orthography  which  I  was  careless  enough  to  overlook  in  the 
first  sheet  of  this  volume.  He  will,  I  hope,  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  I  knew  the  difference  between  the 
learned  and  respectable  Baur  of  Tubingen,  however  I  may 
object  to  his  theories,  and  the  Bauer  who  has  become  noto- 
rious of  later  years  for  frantic  atheism  S"  when  we  read 
these  words,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  find  the  error  repeated  in 
the  American  edition,  and  Baur  printed  Bauer,  without  any 
correction  in  the  preface  or  notes.  There  are  other  errors 
.  which  deface  the  beauty  of  the  well-printed  volume,  which 
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any  intelligent  reader  will  correct  at  once  and  set  to  the 
right  account.  - 

To  the  large  number  of  earnest  and  reverential  seekers 
who  are  so  troubled  to  find  that  the  Scriptures  which  they 
have  so  honored  and  loved  are  made  out  to  be  little  more 
than  a  great  scrap-book  which  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
superstition  of  many  ages  and  many  men  has  put  together, 
this  book  cannot  but  be  a  rich  treasure,  alike  in  its  gentle 
and  devout  spirit  and  in  its  large  and  profound  thinking. 
The  chief  interest  turns  upon  the  study  of  the  first  three 
evangelists  in  their  agreement  with  each  other  and  in  their 
differences,  and  also  in  their  relation  to  the  fourth  Gospel. 
The  author  makes  his  position  clear  from  the  outset,  when 
he  says :  "  Instead  of  beginning  from  our  Lord  considered 
simply  as  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  three  Gospels,  just  as  much  as  the  fourth,  begin  with 
assuming  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  King  of  Men. 
To  show  how  he  fulfilled  these  characters  is  their  object. 
All  the  discourses  and  acts  which  they  attribute  to  him  are 
simple  and  natural  upon  that  hypothesis,  unintelligible  and 
incoherent  upon  any  other."  His  aim  is  to  make  these 
assertions  good  by  considering  the  agreements  and  the 
differences  of  the  first  three*  Gospels.  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  exhibit  the  gospel 
of  the  same  Son  of  God  and  his  kingdom  in  another  stage 
and  under  three  distinct  aspects,  but  just  as  personally,  just 
as  livingly,  as  the  evangelists  themselves  do.  This  discus- 
sion he  intended  to  complete,  and  he  did  complete,  in  future 
works  by  maintaining  "  that  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of 
St.  John  harmonize  those  aspects  of  the  kingdom  which  we 
have  traced  in  the  other  evangelists  and  in  the  other  apos- 
tles, and  that  the  Apocalypse  conducts  the  history  to  a  crisis 
which  all  the  other  books  had  been  prophesying  of, —  a 
crisis  which  is  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
his  kingdom ;  and  shows  that  as  it  was  the  kingdom  which 
fulfilled  the  meaning  of  all  Jewish  institutions  and  prophe- 
cies, so  it  would  be  the  real  foundation  of  human  society , 
after  these  institutions  were  dissolved." 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  in  this  brief  review  to  go 
through  the  whole  line  of  these  discussions,  or  even  to  dis- 
cuss the  most  important  parts  of  the  argument.  We  must 
be  content  with  touching  the  leading  points  which  show 
where  he  is  most  at  issue  with  the  prevailing  rationalism. 
The  mythical  element  appears  plainly,  it  is  said,  in  the 
account  of  the  temptation  which  the  evangelists  give  ;  but 
Maurice  finds  nothing  mythical  there,  but  the  most  positive 
and  practical  of  truths,  even  the  truth  that  "  there  is  a  deep 
radical  evil,  a  spirit  of  evil,  underlying  all  the  forms  and 
shapes  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  us  on  «arth.  We  feel 
that  He  who  could  reach  to  that  radical  evil,  and  dispossess 
those  shapes  and  forms  of  it,  could  alone  assert  the 
dominion  of  the  God  of  truth  and  love  over  the  world. 
We  feel  that  this  radical  evil  is  nothing  original,  nothing 
which  God  created ;  that  it  is  essentially  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience, a  perverted,  rebel  will ;  and  that  He  who  has  the 
true,  obedient  will  must  be  the  destroyer  of  it,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  universe  from  it.  Such  an  introduction  to  a 
history  of  a  series  of  acts  of  redemption  or  deliverance 
bears  no  marks  of  being  transferred  from  some  other  record 
to  a  place  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  If  it  has  a  mean- 
ing  at  all,  it  is  in  its  right  position.  The  want  of  it  would 
be  a  cause  of  real  perplexity." 

The  great  and  perplexing  subject  of  the  miracles  is 
treated  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  the  same  connection 
between  essential  principles  and  specific  acts.  There  is  in 
his  view  a  close  blending  of  what  is  called  the  miraculous 
part  of  the  story  with  that  which  refers  to  the  preaching, — 
just  such  a  connection  as  was  most  natural  supposing  the 
actual  King  of  the  world  was  coming  to  claim  and  assert  his 
kingdom,  supposing  He  who  by  his  word  had  given  life 
and  breath  to  his  creatures  was  really  come  to  show  himself 
to  his  creatures,  and  to  claim  their  homage.  At  the  same 
time  the  great  work  was  done  upon  souls,  and  the  outward 
wonders  were  comparatively  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Son  of  God  comes,  he  maintains,  to  war  with  all  the  forms 
in  which  the  evil  power  works  harm  to  men ;  and  whilst 
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some  diseases  spring  especially  from  evil  agencies,  all  dis- 
ease has  its  root  in  a  certain  disorder  of  the  human  consti- 
tution, which  the  great  physician  was  sent  to  correct.  "  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  endeavoring  to  pass  over  the  stories 
of  the  casting  out  of  devils  as  perplexities  to  be  avoided, 
we  shall,  if  we  follow  the  evangelists,  seek  in  these  the 
general  law  and  principle  of  the  miracles,  considering  that 
they  explain  more  than  any  other  the  nature  of  His  opera- 
tions and  the  end  of  His  coming."  Maurice  also  insists 
much  upon  the  connection  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  with  most,  if  not  all,  these  acts  of  power.  "  What 
I  desire  is  that  we  should  follow  out  the  conviction  which 
such  expressions  imply,  and  should  acknowledge  that  the 
evangelists  looked  upon  these  miracles  as  methods  by  which 
the  great  Deliverer  was  revealing  himself  in  that  character, 
was  actually  breaking  the  fetters  by  whicli  human  bodies  as 
well  as  spirits  were  bound."  This  was  a  lesson  of  the 
force  of  spirit  over  matter  that  the  Jews  needed,  and  much 
more  the  worshippers  of  Neptune,  Ceres,  -^sculapius,  in 
face  of  their  worship  of  those  capricious  deities  who  were 
made  to  personify  the  natural  powers  which  were  obedient 
to  this  one  Lord  and  Friend  of  Man. 

In  treating  of  the  differences  of  the  evangelists,  Maurice 
does  not  shrink  from  considering  the  most  perplexing,  such 
as  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Luke's  accounts  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  finds  St.  Matthew  wholly  consistent  with 
St.  Luke,  and  also  with  St.  John,  whilst  he  writes  from  the 
Hebrew  point  of  view.  As  a  devout  Hebrew,  he  was  ready 
to  own  the  supernatural  power  in  the  whole  line  of  Jewish 
history,  and,  as  God  manifested  himself  in  the  birth-gifts  of 
all  providential  leaders,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
final  manifestation  would  be  most  glorious,  and  the  divine 
Fatherhood  supplant  its  human  representative.  St.  Mat- 
thew traces  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  Abraham  to 
Joseph,  yet  Joseph  is  declared  to  be  not  his  father.  Why 
then  is  Joseph  named  in  that  connection?  The  reply  is 
that  a  child  was  believed  by  the  patriarchs  to  be  the  gift  of 
God,  and  that  where  there  is  a  human  father  it  is  still  to  be 
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attributed  to  Him  as  its  author.  "  With  the  first  mysterious 
example  to  start  with  (the  birth  of  Isaac),  must  not  the 
whole  line  of  Jewish  children  have  been  regarded  as  witr 
nesses  of  a  mysterious  divine  paternity  over  the  nation  and 
over  its  different  members?  Did  not  every  page  of  the 
prophets  suggest  the  thought  that  human  relations  had  a 
divine  counterpart, —  that  they  were  grounded  upon  a  rela- 
tion that  was  most  real,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  mani- 
fested ?  If  this  were  the  evangelist's  feeling,  would  it  be 
strange  that  he  should  deduce  his  genealogy  to  Joseph 
instead  of  to  Mary?  Would  not  the  sudden  interruption 
of  the  history  just  at  that  point  be  the  clearest  explanation 
of  the  previous  sequence,  denoting  that  now  the  meaning 
of  it  was  declared, —  that  the  ground  of  these  human  rela- 
tions was  brought ^0  light?" 

In  all  these  suggestions,  of  course  the  author  carries  with 
him  the  belief  that  St.  Matthew,  in  common  with  the  other 
evangelists,  held  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
and  that  his  incarnation  would  be  in  keeping  with  his  being, 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  usual  order  of  events.  In 
this  spirit  he  regards  the  whole  order  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tive, and  he  considers  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  as 
wholly  credible  events  to  those  believing  in  a  Son  of  God 
and  King  of  Men,  whilst  to  them  it  must  be  wholly 
"  incredible  that  he  should  be  bound  by  any  chains  of  space 
and  time ;  that  he  should  not  have  led  captivity  to  them 
captive ;  that  he  should  not  be  as  actual  and  personal  as 
when  he  was  loaded  with  those  fetters  which  hinder  us  from 
realizing  our  personality,  from  being  what  we  feel  we  are 
meant  to  bQ;  that  he  should  not  be  actually  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  actually  the  bond  of  union  and  fellowship 
among  men." 

Maurice  interprets  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  con- 
sistent record  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  this 
divinely  human  person  among  men,  and  he  regards  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Paul  as  different  but  not 
contradictory  declarations  of  His  gospel,  according  as  the 
writer  addressed  a  strictly  Hebrew  community,  like  James ; 
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or  sought  to  expand  that  Hebrew  nation  into  a  larger  the- 
ocracy, like  Peter  ;45r,  like  Paul,  presented  Christ  in  his  essen- 
tial spirit  and  truth  as  the  true  and  only  righteousness  to 
that  broad  humanity  whose  apostle  he  was.  He  looks  upon 
James  as  no  mere  moralist,  but  as  full  of  spiritual  grace,  and 
author  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  exhortations  to  trust  in 
an  inward  spiritual  leader,  law-giver,  life-giver.  So,  too, 
Peter  is  to  him  no  narrow  hierarch,  but  is  the  apostle  of  a 
divine  order  resting  upon  Christ  as  the  rock  and  embracing 
all  services,  obligations,  and  relations  of  human  society  in 
one  fellowship  with  Him.  So,  too,  Paul  was  no  teacher  of 
one  idea,  no  dogmatist  of  any  kind,  but  the  luminous  and 
invincible  champion  of  practical  goodness,  such  as  comes 
only  from  the  living  Christ,  whose  divine  life  and  perfect 
sacrifice  make  him  the  ground  of  forgiveness  and  the  spring 
of  peace. 

The  closing  portion  of  this  volume,  the  three  lectures  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  equals  in  value  the  previous 
parts  of  the  book,  and  in  sixty-six  pithy  pages  it  suggests  the 
method  of  harmonizing  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old. 
In  nine  particulars  the  old  dispensation  is  represented  «s 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  King,  the  Prophet,  the  Law- 
giver, the  perfect  Rest,  the  sufficient  Priest,  the  living 
Temple,  the  purifying  Baptism,  the  complete  Covenant,  and 
the  great  Sacrifice  or  prevailing  Atonement.  "Must  not 
the  presentation  of  the  one  real,  perfect  Sacrifice  to  the 
Father,"  he  asks,  "  the  continual  thanksgiving  for  that  Sacri- 
fice, be  the  central  act  of  all  worship  to  God  —  of  all  fellow- 
ship among  men?  Must  not  the  offering  of  the  worshipper's 
soul  and  body  as  living  sacrifices  to  God  be  the  necessary 
fruit  and  accompaniment  of  this  act  —  that  which  gives  a 
meaning  to  all  the  greatest  and  meanest  services  —  to  the 
most .  transcendent  aiid  the  commonest  acts  of  life  ?  Must 
not  a  return  to  Jewish  and  heathen  notions  of  sacrifice,  with 
the  dark  superstitions  which  accompanied  the  last,  be  the 
reaction  against  a  temper  of  mind  which  undervalues  sacri- 
fice? Must  not  that  temper  of  mind  at  last  destroy  the 
very  idea  of  communion  between  heaven  and  earth, —  nay, 
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between  man  and  man, — and  substitute  the  creed  and  prac- 
tice of  unmitigated  selfishness  for  the  creed  and  practice  of 
the  gospel?" 

So  the  man  as  well  as  the  theologian  speaks  at  the  close 
of  this  rich  volume ;  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  his  life 
matched  so  well  with  his  faith,  and  that  he  lived  the  truth 
he  taught.  It  is  better  for  us  to  judge  of  his  life  and  his 
thought  together,  and  to  look  upon  the  man  as  the  voice  of 
his  experience  instead  of  attempting  the  task  of  verbal  criti- 
cism or  dogmatic  analysis.  His  personal  character  was  most 
lovely  and  winning,  it  is  allowed  by  all  who  knew  him,  even 
by  those  who  did  not  like  his  characteristic  ideas ;  and  his 
individual  personality  was  none  the  less  memorable  and 
attractive  because  it  opened  so  broadly  into  universal  rela- 
tions and  rooted  itself  in  the  deep  ground  of  history  and 
philosophy,  and  bloomed  out  and  bore  fruit  in  large  human- 
ity, ideal  culture,  and  generous  catholicity.  It  is  easy 
and  pleasant  for  us  to  take  him  home  here  to  our  own 
America,  and  to  receive  him  now  with  the  help  of  this  book 
as  our  guest,  and  in  fellowship  with  kindred  spirits  here. 

•The  portrait  that  faces  the  title-page,  feeble  as  the  helio- 
type  copy  is,  reminds  us  at  once  of  Channing,  with  a  little 
more  fulness  and  fire,  a  little  more  of  the  English  blood  and 
muscle,  than  our  great  emancipator  had  in  his  looks.  It  is 
interesting,  moreover,  to  know  that  a  disciple  of  Channing 
took  the  lead  in  preparing  this  volume,  even  the  worthy  and 
eflBcient  lady  who  has  contributed  so  nobly  to  these  columns 
her  remembrances  of  the  Federal  Street  pastor  whom  she  so 
reveres.  The  association  of  the  two  faces  and  men  is  by  no 
means  casual,  for  they  drew  much  from  the  same  sources, 
and  have  done  much  towards  the  same  results.  They 
belong  to  the  same  Renaissance  movement  of  culture  from 
beneath  the  burdens  and  chains  of  the  Romish  and  also  of 
the  Genevan  theocracy ;  and  they  felt  the  breath  of  modern 
life  which  stirred  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  among  the  dry 
bones  of  the  old  formalism,  diplomacy,  and  huckstering.  It 
is  not  a  little  to  Channing's  credit  that  he  did  so  much  to 
lead  off  the  new  culture  here,  as  in  his  essays  on  Milton  and 
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F^n^lon,  before  any  marked  poet  had  opened  the  springs  of 
inspiration,  whilst  Maurice  found  the  new  life  of  letters 
all  ready  to  welcome  him;  and  his  first  great  book,  the 
Kingdom  of  Christy  was  dedicated,  in  1842,  to  Derwent  Cole- 
ridge, son  of  the  poet;  and  his  most  polemic  book,  the 
Theological  JEssays^  was  dedicated,  in  1853,  to  Alfred  Tenny- 
son. Channing  came  out  with  his  trumpet  call  for  the 
human  mind  in  1826,  before  what  we  now  own  as  American 
literature  had  taken  shape,  and  some  years  before  Bryant  had 
shown  himself  except  in  a  little  preliminary  volume  that  had 
no  European  name. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  Maurice  and  Channing  drew 
help  from  the  same  rising  culture,  and  were  both  minds  of 
the  Greek  type  and  earnest  to  give  the  humanities  fair  play 
in  the  fight  with  the  old  theocracy,  they  started  from  quite 
different  beginnings  and  moved  in  quite  different  directions. 
Maurice  was  bom  and  bred  among  the  old  English  Unita- 
rians, and  he  went  over  to  the  English  Church;  whilst 
Channing  was  born  among  the  rigid  New  England'Calvinists, 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  American  Unitarians.  The 
difference  of  direction  was  probably  more  apparent  than  rqal, 
and  both  men  were  like  ships  from  remote  positions  seeking 
the  same  port,  catching  the  same  breeze,  and  showing  as  they 
tack  that  they  wish  to  run  into  the  same  peaceful  haven, 
and  there  cast  anchor.  Maurice  found  the  individualism 
and  separation  of  his  dissenting  associates  narrow  and  op- 
pressive, and  he  sought  what  to  him  was  the  more  generous 
life,  and  the  deeper  thought,  and  the  more  generous  fellow- 
ship of  the  Mother  Church  of  England.  Channing  found 
himself  under  the  load  of  a  hard  and  tyrannical  Calvinistic 
dogmatism  and  threatened  by  a  falling  avalanche  of  demo- 
cratic consolidation,  and  he  joined  in  the  strike  for  liberty  of 
conscience  against  all  despotism,  whether  of  the  creed  or  the 
conclave,  the  press  or  the  plantation.  They  both  found 
themselves  in  hot  water  at  times  by  their  boldness,  and  they 
both  would  have  been  put  down  if  the  new  life  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  hold  in  check  the  ultra-conservative  dic- 
tation. 
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Little  need  be  said  to  show  how  much  these  two  men 
differed  in  constitution  and  tendency.  Channing  was  a 
great  independent,  and  in  taste  as  well  as  in  opinion  he 
tended  to  keep  very  much  to  himself,  with  as  little  liking 
for  any  new  sect  as  for  the  old  organizations.  Even  as  a 
theologian  and  a  thinker,  he  dwelt  more  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  soul  than  upon  the  combined  and  con- 
tinuous thought  and  life  of  the  race,  and  even  in  his  studies 
of  Catholic  saints  and  sages  he  chose  rather  to  dwell  upon 
F^n^lon's  devout  meditations  than  upon  the  churchly  sys- 
tems and  ideas  of  such  masters  of  spiritual  polity  as  Hooker 
and  Aquinas,  Wesley  and  Wayland.  He  felt  much  for  the 
individual  thinker  and  devotee,  but  not  much  for  the  great 
multitude  of  devotees  and  confessors  as  such ;  and  he  was 
never  carried  away  by  the  currents  of  dogma  and  feeling 
that  possess  the  sects,  conmiand  the  great  churches,  and  rush 
through  the  life  of  the  ages.  Even  in  his  unquestioned 
philanthropy  he  felt  for  the  individual  more  than  for  the 
multitude ;  and  the  curse  of  slavery  came  to  him  so  sharply 
more  because  of  its  wrong  against  the  soul  than  because  of 
his  quick  sympathy  with  the  coarse  masses  who  were  im- 
bruted  under  its  galling  and  crushing  yoke.  He  felt  and 
thought  and  wrote  for  the  workingmen,  but  he  was  more /or 
them  than  with  them ;  and  his  delicate  nature,  and  perhaps  a 
certain  constitutional  reserve  with  aristocratic  associations, 
made  it  not  easy  for  him  to  rough  it  among  the  workshops, 
and  to  teach  schools  and  preach  to  assemblies  of  working 
people  as  Maurice  did. 

Maurice  was  made  in  a  different  mould,  and  he  was  an 
apostle  of  the  many  rather  than  of  the  one,  with  a  heart  as 
catholic  in  its  social  affections  as  his  mind  was  catholic  in  its 
comprehensive  thinking  and  study.  He  was  not  only  ear- 
nest intellectually  for  the  unity  of  all  truths,  affections,  and 
purposes,  but  he  loved  to  go  to  work  for  every  movement  to 
bring  men  duly  together.  He  carried  his  catholicity  thus  as 
we  have  seen  into  the  harmonizing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he 
wrote  the  history  of  ethics  and  philosophy  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  did  not  rest  until  he  had  tried  to  bring  all  the  religions 
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of  the  world  to  the  one  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  call  all  the 
discordant  classes  of  society  to  the  one  fellowship  of  hu- 
manity. He  did  this  not  from  theory  and  policy,  but  from 
the  imperative  necessity  of  his  convictions,  his  faith,  and  his 
devotion.  He  was  an  apostle  of  the  sunshine,  and  he  saw 
and  felt  and  followed  the  great  solar  forces  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Thus  he  differed  from  the  specialists  and  abstrac- 
tionists who  think  more  of  their  own  lamps  and  candles,  or 
of  their  own  systems  of  optics,  than  of  that  vital  power 
which  commands  men  and  ages  as  the  sun  rules  the  e^rth, 
and  which  was  and  is  the  sunrise  of  God  in  history. 

As  theologians,  Maurice  and  Channing  differed  in  their 
dominant  ideas,  and  whilst  both  believed  devoutly  that  God 
is  with  man  and  man  should  be  with  God,  Maurice  started 
from  the  idea  that  God  has  taken  the  initiative  by  partaking 
of  human  nature,  and  Channing  dwelt  most  upon  the  idea 
that  man  is  to  become  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  Th^re 
is  something  commanding  and  impressive  in  the  earnestness 
and  persistency  with  which  Maurice  urges  the  conviction 
that  God  has  mated  himself  with  mankind  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  committed  himself  thus  not  merely  tor  the  favored  few, 
but  to  the  human  race.  To  him  the  inmost  life  of  Christ 
was  not  merely  a  human  person,  but  the  Eternal  Sonship, 
the  Root  of  Humanity  in  the  Being  of  God.  "  The  Father 
has  shown  us  what  he  is  by  an  actual  man  like  ourselves, 
who  has  told  us  that  he  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  that 
he  knew  him.  He  could  reveal  God  to  men  because,  ever 
having  been  with  the  Father,  he  had  also  been  near  to  all 
men  from  the  beginning,  as  the  light  lightening  every  man 
coming  into  the  world.  He  was  the  Root,  and  because  he 
was  the  Root  he  was  also  the  Head  of  humanity.  He  could 
redeem  humanity,  and  he  alone  could  do  it,  because  it  was 
his  own."  Of  course  there  is  danger  of  extravagance  in  this 
line  of  thinking  by  losing  each  man's  personality  in  the  All  of 
humanity  in  Christ ;  but  Maurice  practically  shunned  this 
peril,  whilst  we  must  in  all  fairness  allow  that  Channing's 
stern  affirmation  of  freedom  of  will  and  personal  accounta- 
bleness  makes  a  wholesome  completion  of  Maurice's  loving 
and  all-embracing  Christology. 
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But  there  must  be  an  end  to  these  fascinating  parallels, 
and  we  close  this  review  of  a  great  and  good  man's  book 
with  much  sense  of  the  privilege  of  being  asked  to  do 
it  in  the  circle  of  cherished  friends  and  congenial  readers, 
and  with  the  comforting  conviction  that  God's  people 
are  building  better  than  they  knew  the  great  temple 
of  Christian  faith  and  humanity.  We  have  all  of  us 
felt  the  great  passion  for  unity  that  has  stirred  this  nine- 
teenth century,  and  which  has  already  done  so  much  to 
integrate  the  harsh  differences  of  opinion  and  purpose  that 
we  inherited  from  the  splits  and  quarrels  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  ought  not  to  repine  that  the  consummation 
lingers  so  long,  and  that  we  do  not  see  yet  a  catholicity 
relatively  as  grand  and  comprehensive  as  that  which  gath- 
ered under  the  Roman  Empire  a  thousand  and  a  half  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  concentrating  power  must  be  less 
worldly,  and  the  elements  concentrated  must  be  more  uni- 
versal and  coflaprehensive  under  the  new  empire  of  organic 
Christian  humanity  than  under  the  old  policy  of  the  Caesars 
or  any  of  their  followers.  Great  things  are  coming,  and  the 
best  of  all  is  that'God  is  with  us  as  with  our  fathers,  and  that 
we  are  learning  to  do  our  work  under  his  lead,  and  that  in 
face  of  the  threatening  chaos  of  opinions  and  forces,  spirit- 
ual powers  are  making  themselves  known,  and  sometimes 
making  their  fiercest  enemies  own  and  serve  them. 

Do  not  your  readers  remember  the  midnight  that  began 
our  Centennial  year  1876,— that  last  night  of  the  old  year 
which  we  watched  to  its  last  moment  with  such  intense 
interest?  What  a  time  it  was  here  in  this  great  tumultuous 
city,  and  what  a  din  came  in  at  our  window  as  we  opened  it 
to  learn  "  What  of  the  night "  I  It  was  no  fairy  scene  that 
we  saw,  and  no  heavenly  strain  that  we  heard.  A  thick  fog 
hung  over  everything,  and  allowed  us  only  to  guess  at  where 
the  moon  ought  to  shine ;  and  such  noises !  who  ever  heard 
the  like  ?  Fish  horns,  tin  trumpets,  steam  whistles,  locomo- 
tive screams,  engine  bells,  shouts  and  cries  of  all  sorts,  made 
the  night  hideous,  and  all  the  noise  seemed  to  culminate  in 
the  strokes  of  the  great  fire-bell  that  struck  the  hundred 
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years  from  the  near  belfry.  Yet  over  all  there  was  a  hardly 
audible  and  mysterious  whisper  that  rose  above  and  asked 
to  hush  the  chaos  of  noise,  as  sometimes  after  a  cloudy  and 
dismal  night  among  the  mountains  a  thin  rim  of  light  tells 
that  the  day  is  coming  over  the  dark  cliffs  and  the  frantic 
storm.  As  we  listened,  the  whisper  increased  and  became 
voice  and  melody  as  the  makers  of  the  din  gave  over  their 
exhausting  revel.  What  was  it  —  what  but  the  chime  of  the 
patient  arid  saintly  bells  from  three  or  four  churches  that 
had  all  along  been  talking  to  the  world  on  that  night,  and 
talking  apparently  in  vain !  We  went  to  bed  under  that 
music  trusting  that  there  is  more  than  clouds  and  noise  and 
strife  to  watch  over  the  age  opening  upon  us  and  our 
race. 

Such  bells  are  always  ringing,  and  godly  men  send  out 
thoughts  more  persistent  than  church  chimes.  We  hear  the 
voices  of  Maurice  and  of  Channing  among  them.  Mankind 
will  not  let  these  voices  die,  nor  will  God,  whose  children 
they  were  and  are.  Samuel  Osgood. 


ESSENISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  his  great  work,  The  History  of  the  Jews^  Dr.  Graetz 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  refined  Judaism  or 
Essenism  intermixed  with  foreign  elements.  Since  Dr. 
Graetz  is  one  of  the  best  authorities,  if  not  the  very  best,  on 
Jewish  history,  himself  a  representative  of  modern  Judaism, 
I  have  thought  it  of  value  to  review  his  work  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Essenism  with 
Christianity,  and  especially  the  connection  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Christ  himself  with  the  sect  of  the  Essenes. 

It  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Graetz  that  it  was  the  Essenes  who 
first  proclaimed,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
John  the  Baptist  who  made  this  proclamation  was  an 
Essene.  "Baptist,"  says  our  author,  "means  certainly 
nothing  else  than  that  he  was  an  Essene,  i.g.,  one  who 
cleanses  his  body  daily  in  spring-water."  We  have  but  little 
information  concerning  him.     The  account  of  his  birth  in 
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Luke  as  well  as  the  wonders' related  to  have  preceded  and 
followed  his  birth  are  fictions  of  a  later  time.  The  only 
feature  in  this  narrative  which  seems  to  be  historical  is,  that 
John  lived  the  life  of  a  Nazarite,  /.«.,  he  belonged  to  the 
Essenes.  The  mode  of  his  living  was  indeed  quite  after  the 
Essenic  fashion.  He  lived  on  locust  and  wild  honey.  But 
it  is  again  a  fiction,  says  Dr.  Graetz,  that  he  dressed  in  a 
costume  which  the  old  prophets  used  to  wear, —  a  dress  of 
camel's-hair  and  leathern  girdle.  John  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  conviction  that  if  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  nation 
would  confess  their  sins,  and  likewise  bathe  in  the  Jordan, 
t.g.,  if  they  would  live  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Essenes,  and  thus  prove  their  piety  and  uprightness,  then 
the  promised  Messiah  could  not  tarry  long.  He,  therefore, 
invited  the  people  to  come  to  the  Jordan  confessing  their 
sins,  and  to  be  baptized  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
coming  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  supposed  to  be  at 
hand.  John,  he  says,  therefore  took  up  his  abode  with  other 
Essenes,  near  the  lower  waters  of  the  Jordan,  awaiting 
penitents.  Those  penitents  who  were  baptized  joined  at 
the  same  time  the  Essenic  order,  but  were  not  however  sub- 
jected to  such  an  ascetic  and  rigorous  discipline  as  the  real 
Essenes,  e.^.,  celibacy,  communism,  and  the  Levitic  wash- 
ings. As  a  whole,  the  Jewish  nation  of  that  time  was  not 
so  corrupted  as  to  make  convulsive  emotion  needful  to  a 
moral  reformation.  The  standard  means  of  Judaism  were 
quite  suflScient  to  preserve  the  people  from  corruption  and 
degeneration.  .  .  . 

According  to  Dr.  Graetz,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  continued 
John's  labors.  After  the  imprisonment  of  John,  several  of 
his  disciples  carried  on  his  work ;  among  whom  none  met 
with  such  great  success  as  Jesus  of  Galilee.  .  .  .  Jesus,  who 
was  born  (at  4  B.C.)  in  Nazareth,  was  the  first-born  son  of 
an  obscure  carpenter  called  Joseph,  born  to  him  by  his  wife 
Mary.  ...  Of  the  further  coui*se  of  the  youth,  Jesus,  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  some  obscure  sources  (Luke  alone) 
make  him  discourse  with  the  teachers  of  the  nation  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  when  only  twelve  years  of  age.     The 
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grade  of  his  culture  and  his  scriptural  knowledge  may  be 
ascertained,  if  we  look  at  the  state  of  things  in  the  proper 
country  of  his  nativity  (Galilee). 

Consequently,  Jesus,  by  reason  of  his  limited  and  deficient 
education,  and  by  his  use  of  the  Galilean  dialect,  could  not 
have  expected  to  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
learned  and  refined  people  of  Judea ;  he  thus  saw  himself 
confined  to  Galilee. 

The  gentleness  and  meekness  of  Jesus  remind  one  of 
Hillel,  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pattern,  and  whose 
golden  maxim,  — "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," — Jesus  made 
the  starting-point  of  his  teachings.  The  quiet  disposition  of 
Jesus,  which  abhorred  violence,  worldly  tendencies,  and 
party  disputes,  made  hinj  feel  favorably  toward  the  Essenes, 
who .  lived  a  contemplative  life  and  remained  strangers  to 
the  world.  Hence  it  arose  that  when  John  the  Baptist 
(or  rather  the  Essene)  exhorted  to  baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
to  repentance,  and  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Jesus  came  to  him  and  was  baptized.  Though  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  Jesus  was  formally  received  into  the  order  of 
the  Essenes,  yet  with  these  premises  only  can  we  compre- 
hend many  things  in  his  life  and  doings  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble. Like  the  Essenes,  Jesus  appreciated  voluntary  poverty 
and  despised  riches.  He  shared  the  Essenes'  shyness  in 
regard  to  marriage.  Communism,  which  was  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Essenes,  was  probably  also  commended  by  Jesus, 
since  his  immediate  disciples  lived  in  its  practice  (Acts  ii., 
44).  Like  the  Essenes,  he  also  enjoined  upon  his  disciples 
the  avoidance  of  oaths.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  thiit 
his  miracles  of  healing,  especially  the  casting  out  of  demons, 
were  peculiar  to  the  Essenes  (from  whom  Jesus  borrowed 
it).  .  .  .  But  it  seems  that  Jesus  only  adopted  the  essential 
features  of  Essenism,  such  as  a  predilection  for  poverty,  con- 
tempt for  riches  and  possessions,  avoidance  of  oaths  and 
matrimony,  the  healing  those  who  suffered  from  demons, 
somnambulism,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  he  neg- 
lected the  non-esBential  points,  as  baptism,  the  rigid  Levitic 
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washings,  etc.  Even  upon  baptism  Jesus  seems  not  to  have 
laid  much  stress,  since  we  find  nowhere  either  that  he  bap- 
tized or  that  he  enjoined  it  upon  his  disciples. 

When  John  was  put  in  prison  by  Herod  Antipas  as  being 
politically  dangerous,  Jesus  simply  intended  to  continue  his 
work.  .  .  .  Like  John,  also,  he  preached,  "  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  .  .  .  First  of  all,  Jesus 
taught  his  male  and  female  disciples  the  passive  virtues  of 
the  Essenes,  such  as  self-denial,  humility,  contempt  for  pos- 
sessions, social  helpfulness,  and  peaceableness. .  .  .  The  exist- 
ing Judaism  Jesus  did  not  criticise,  and  did  not  think  to 
reform,  the  Jewish  doctrines,  or  to  become  the  founder  of 
anything  new ;  his  object  was  simply  to  educate  sinners  up 
to  the  divine  doctrines  of  salvation  and  holiness  of  life,  in 
order  to  make  them  fit  for  the  Messianic  time.  .  . .  They 
(the  disciples  of  Jesus)  also  disposed  of  their  property  in 
order  to  live  in  communism.  The  communistic  practice  of 
eating  and  drinking  together  —  borrowed  from  the  order  of 
the  Essenes  —  was  the  outward  tie  which  united  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus.  ... 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  chiefly  to  discuss  the  cardinal 
point  or  thesis  advanced  by  our  author.  This  thesis  is, 
according  to  my  comprehension  of  it,  this:  "Christianity 
is  nothing  else  than  a  modified  Essenism  (mixed  with  alien 
elements) :  1.  .Because  its  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist, 
was  an  Essene :  2.  Because  its  founder,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
was  a  (modified)  Essene  in  theory.  This  we  purpose  chiefly 
to  discuss  because  it  is  the  main  thing  our  author  tries  to 
prove  throughout  the  pages  (about  fifty  in  all)  of  the  elev- 
enth chapter,  and  also  in  the  tenth  note  of  his  third  volume. 
Everything  else  the  author  advances  is  only  to  confirm  this 
view.  The  secondary  positions  taken  by  our  author  we 
shall  not  feel  it  obligatory  upon  us  to  discuss,  except  as  they 
stand  in  an  immediate  relation  to  this  chief  thesis ;  and  yet 
we  may  occasionally  intimate  the  character  and  tendency  of 
some  striking  points. 

The  attempt  to  identify  Essenism  with  Christianity  is  not 
new.    It  first  originated  in  the  brains  of  D.  F.  Strauss  and 
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the  Tiibingen  school.  But  with  them  the  supposition  of  a 
positive  relationship  between  Essenism  and  Christianity  was 
embryonic  and  indeterminate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  little  or  no  access  to  Rabbinic  literature,  and  were  in 
that  respect  mere  borrowers  from  others.  But  not  so  with 
our  author,  who  has  been  trained  in  that  literature  from  his 
youth,  and  who  is  therefore  at  home  in  it.  He  has,  or  ought 
at  least  to  have,  more  ground  under  his  feet  than  his  prede- 
cessors. And  as  this  supposition  of  the  Tiibingen  school  has 
meantime  become  familiar.  Dr.  Graetz  has  been  the  more 
easily  encouraged  to  develop  it  into  a  system. 

He  proposes  a  new  derivation  for  the  name  Essenes, — 
namely,  that  it  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Aramaic  %aha  [to 
flow,  to  swim;  in  its  secondary  meaning,  to  bathe].  This 
name  (Essenes),  he  says,  was  given  to  the  sect  in  question 
by  the  outsiders,  who  supposed  Essenism  to  consist  in  mere 
washings,  and  who  intended  by  the  name  to  characterize  the 
peculiar  practices  of  the  sect.  As  the  note  containing  this 
derivation  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  an 
opportunity  was  offered  me  to  examine  and  weigh  it  (even 
before  I  had  read  the  author's  account  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tiaijity).  It  'failed  to  convince  me  of  its  correctness,  (1) 
Because  this  Aramaic  word  is  never  used  in  the  Jewish 
(Aramaic)  literature  as  a  ritual  term  of  cleansing  (except 
a  few  times  in  the  Targums),  wherefore  it  could  not  well 
have  been  applied  to  characterize  the  Essenes,  who  un- 
doubtedly practised  their  washings  in  a  religious  sense.  (2) 
Because  there  was  a  standard  ritual  term  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  acts.  It  was  taval^  to  baptize ;  consequently, 
if  those  who  first  applied  the  name  Essenes  to  the  sect  had 
intended  to  say  thereby,  This  sect  practised  religious  wash- 
ings, they  would  have  expressed  it  by  the  standard  term, 
and  not  by  a  foreign  name.  But,  at  this  point,  some  may  say 
in  confirmation  of  our  author's  derivation,  that  this  name 
was  applied  to  the  sect  by  the  populace  as  a  vulgar  and 
abusive  cognomen.  I  reply  (3)  that  the  Aramaic  word  in 
question  was  probably  not  current  among  the  Jews  even 
in  its  literal  sen»e  of  washing.     It  may  be  well  to  remind  the 
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reader  that  the  post-exilic  language  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
was  by  no  means  a  pure  Aramaic ;  it  was  rather  a  Hebrew 
strongly  intermixed  with,  and  colored  by,  Aramaic  (as  may 
be  proved  by  the  literature  of  that  period).  Those  Hebrew 
words  which  were  seldom  used  finally  passed  quite  out  of 
mind,  and  were  replaced  by  Aramaic.  And  what  is  more 
probable  than,  as  in  this  case,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for 
washing,  which  must  have  been  in  daily  use,  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  that  there  was  consequently  no  necessity  of 
adopting  a  foreign  (Syriac)  substitute  in  its  place?  This 
probability  is  raised  to  a  certainty  in  the  case  in  question  by 
a  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  period ;  for  even  when  a 
narrative  is  four-fifths  Aramaic,  the  words  for  washing  are, 
in  most  cases,  Hebrew  words  with  Aramaic  forms.  The 
Aramaic  substitute  is  very  sparingly  used.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Aramaic  substitute  was  not  current  among  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  sense  of  washing  the  body ;  especially  not  in 
Judea,  where  the  Hebrew  element  was  stronger  and  purer 
than  in  Galilee,  where  alone  such  an  epithet  could  have 
arisen,  if  anywhere  at  all  in  Palestine.  It  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  the  people  looked  upon  the  sect  with  great 
veneration  as  saints;  wherefore  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  give  them  vulgar  or  ridiculous  names.  But  it  may 
still  be  conjectured  that  the  name  Essenes  was  applied  by 
the  learned,  by  the  Pharisees,  to  the  sect  in  question ;  there- 
fore I  answer  (4)  that  the  Pharisees,  the  opponents  of  this 
tendency  of  the  Essenes,  designated  the  latter  by  the  Hebrew 
name  tovley  shaharith^  i.e.,  v//f/M>-.?an-n<Tra/,  the  standard  ritual 
term^  and  not  by  any  corresponding  Aramaic  term, — if  there 
were  any  such  term, —  which  would  properly  be  ashaey 
tsaphra  (from  saha  to  wash  the  body).  The  author's  deri- 
vation fails  because  (5)  the  corresponding  ritual  term  among 
the  Jews  for  baptism,  as  a  substantive,  is  always  t^vilaht 
and  not  the  verbal  noun  mesuta  (bath)  derived  frpm  the 
Aramaic  word  in  question.  And  furthermore,  this  term 
(bath)  is  always  used  in  a  common  and  profane  sense  exclu- 
sively. 
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Assuming  all  the  above  objections  to  be  correct  (and  I 
could  advance  others),  and  having  then  not  conjectured  our 
author's  object  (the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  edition, 
*'The  origin  of  Christianity,"  being  omitted  in  the  first), 
I  was  unable  to  determine  what  had  driven  the  author  to  this 
unhappy  derivation  of  the  name  "Essenes."  But  when  I 
read  (in  the  second  edition  of  the  author's  work)  this  chap- 
ter, entitled  "  The  Origin  of  Christianity,"  the  author's  ob- 
ject at  once  became  apparent.  His  whole  structure  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  stands  or  falls  with  this  derivation ! 
Because  let  us  only  grant  for  a  moment  that  his  derivation 
is  correct, —  namely,  that  the  sect  in  question  was  designated 
by  the  name  Essenes,  for  the  reason  that  they  observed  the 
Levitic  washings, —  then  he  finds  at  once  in  the  Baptist  John 
a  relative  of  the  Essenes,  and  then  Baptist  and  Essene  at  once 
become  to  the  author  synonymous  terms.  Having  led  us  thus 
far,  he  needs  only  to  go  one  step  further,  as  he  really  does, 
and  to  tell  us  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  disciple  of  John, 
and  we  shall  have  much  reason  to  be  indebted  to  the  venera- 
ble doctor  for  having  at  length  discovered  the  true  origin  of 
Christianity,  which  origin  he  makes  to  be  nothing  else  than 
"  a  modified  Essenism  intermingled  with  foreign  elements  "  I 
But  if  it  be  granted  that  his  etymological  explanation  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  he  has  the  pleasure  of  having  shown  John  the 
Baptist  to  be  an  Essene,  the  question  still  remains.  What  has 
John's  symbolic  baptism  to  repentance  and  forgiveness  of 
sin  (which  was  to  be  performed  but  once)  to  do  with  the 
Levitic  daily  washings  of  the  Essenes?  One  can  see  at  the 
first  glance  how  little  these  two  performances  could  be 
related:  the  first  .was  a  mere  symbolic  act,  because  no  fault 
or  offence  against  the  Deity  can  be  supposed  to  be  washed 
away  by  water ;  while  the  latter  was  a  real  act,  to  wash  away 
from  one's  body  the  impurities  which  were  supposed  to  be 
there  in  consequence  of  having  come  into  real  contact  with 
something  Levitically  unclean.     What  a  difference  I 

Now  let  us  see  how  much  more  the  author  knows  about 
John.  We  know  very  little,  he  says,  of  John ;  whereas  we 
generally  suppose  that  we  know  much  about  him.     The  au- 
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thor  informs  us  that  the  account  of  John's  birth  and  the 
wonders  connected  with  it  are  fictions  of  a  later  date,  and  so 
with  everything  else  said  about  John  excepting  two  features 
which  the  author  is  liberal  enough  to  recognize  as  historical ; 
namely,  that  John  was  a  Nazarite,  and  that  he  lived  on 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  Should  we  not  be  permitted  to 
know  why  everything  said  about  John  is  a  fiction  with  the 
exception  of  these  two  features?  Or,  vice  versa,  why  are 
these  two  features  true  and  historical  if  everything  else  said 
about  John  is  a  fiction?  Though  the  author  easily  excuses 
himself  for  rejecting  the  history  of  John's  birth,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  mentioned  by  none  except  Luke,  this  is  but 
a  narrow  escape ;  for  what  will  he  reply  when  asked  why 
he  rejects  the  statement  that  John's  raiment  (like  that  of 
the  old  prophets)  consisted  of  a  garment  of  camel's  hair  with 
a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins?  Is  not  this  statement 
made  by  all  three  of  the  Synoptics,  and  in  one  breath  with 
the  other  statements  which  the  author  is  pleased  to  recog- 
nize as  historical  ?  What  is  it  which  speaks  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  latter,  and  not,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
correctness  of  the  former?  Should  we  not  be  permitted  to 
know  the  reason?  But  as  our  author  has  given  none  for 
such  a  slaughter  on  the  one  hand,  imd  such  an  act  of  clem- 
ency on  the  other,  we  may  not  be  mistaken  if  we  suppose 
the  reason  to  be  this :  the  statements  that  John  was  a  Naza- 
rite and  lived  on  locusts  and  wild  honey  are  pillars  which 
support  the  author's  structure  of  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  twin-brothers  of  the  above-mentioned  adroit  etymologi- 
cal explanation  of  the  name  "  Essenes." 

In  John's  manner  of  life,  the  author  dreams  that  he  sees 
two  other  proofs  that  John  was  an  Essene.  He  has  not 
therefore  the  heart  to  remand  these  favorite  particulars 
along  with  the  others  into  the  world  of  fiction  !  On  the 
other  hand,  the  author  rejects  as  spurious  the  statement  that 
John  wore  a  garment  of  camel's  hair,  because  he  has  heard 
that  the  Essenes  were  accustomed  to  wear  white  clothing ; 
he  therefore  is  frightened  —  when  he  sees  that  the  Gospels 
state  that  John  was  attired  in  raiment  of  camel's  hair  —  lest 
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this  might  prevent  John's  being  considered  an  Essene ;  he 
therefore  longs  to  have  John  change  the  reported  fashion  of 
his  dress  for  a  white  Essenic  robe,  and  then  he  can  stoutly 
declare  the  statement  of  the  Gospels  to  be  spurious. 

Many  years  ago,  the  author  was  known  to  us  as  a  cele- 
brated writer  of  Jewish  history,  but  we  were  not  aware  that 
he  was  also  a  skilful  interpreter.  But  now  it  will  be 
impossible  to  doubt  it ! 

In  the  Scripture  account  of  John's  summoning  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  Jordan  and  baptizing  them  there,  it  is  narrated 
that  he  continually  used  the  exhortation,  "  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and  that  he  baptized 
them  because  they  confessed  their  sins.  Our  author  adds 
that  John  also  required  the  repenting  people  to  join  the 
Essenic  order,  and  thereafter  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
modifications,  such  as  the  Levitic  washings,  communism, 
etc.)  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Essenes.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  know  from  what  sources  Dr.  Graetz 
unearths  this  wonderful  addition ;  because  we  know  of  none, 
either  Christian  or  Jewish,  which  would  justify  such  an 
interpretation.  There  are  no  original  sources  of  information 
concerning  the  Essenes  except  those  of  Josephus.  All 
others,  as  Pliny  and  even  Hegesippus,  are  dependent,  and 
therefore  but  second-rate  sources.  Even  in  Jewish  literature, 
the  citations  are  few  and  of  very  trifling  importance.  How 
little  our  author  has  tried  to  learn  from  the  statements  of 
Josephus  *  the  character  and  intentions  of  this  sect,  we  see 
from  the  fact  that  the  Essenes  were  never  ambitious  to 
make  many  proselytes,  or  to  make  half-proselytes.  This  is 
fully  shown  by  the  inexorable  condition  they  imposed  upon 
those  who  came  to  join  them.f  For  a  whole  year,  and  then 
again  for  two  years,  they  anxiously  and  inquisitorially 
watched  the  character  of  one  who  cam€  to  join  them.  Even 
then  he  was  subjected  to  a  close  examination  and  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  before  they  admitted  him  into  their  numbers. 
In  disciplining  old  members,  they  were  rigid  and  inexorable. 
What  is  accordingly  less  probable   than  that  they  would 

*  De  BeU.    Jud.  U.,  VII.     t  Jos.  de  Bell.    Jud.  II.,  VUI.,  6. 
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invite  all  the  people  of  Palestine  to  join  them  ?  and  would 
against  all  their  rules  and  principles  open  the  doors  of  their 
order  to  receive  into  it  creatures  whom  they  had  scarcely 
known  even  for  a  day  ?  What  is  less  probable  than  that  the 
Essenes  would  allow  some  of  their  members  to  abandon  the 
Levitic  washings,  which  undoubtedly  held  an  important 
place  in  the  Essenic  system,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter? 

Does  it  not  then  appear  incredible  that  John  ever  dreamed 
of  being  an  Essene?  We  have  seen  the  author's  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Essene  is  more  than  questionable ;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  relation  whatever  between  the  names  Essene 
and  Baptist.  The  washings  of  the  Essenes  were  different  in 
principle  from  the  baptism  of  John,  which  latter  was  but 
symbolic.  The  clothing  of  John  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  all  three  synoptics,  not  that  of  an  Essene ;  and  had 
John  been  an  Essene  he  would  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
principles  and  the  explicit  rules  of  his  order  in  admitting 
men  to  have  any  relation  to  the  order  without  probation,  and 
in  exempting  them  from  the  most  essential  requirements  of 
the  order  while  belonging  to  it. 

We  now  pass  to  consider  the  theory  that  Jesus  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  John.  Dr.  Graetz  states,  though  again  without 
authority,  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Nazareth  and  not  in  Beth- 
lehem. But  his  chief  efforts  in  this  part  of  his  argument  are 
put  forth  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  an  Essene  in  theory,  at 
least,  though  it  cannot  be  historically  proved  that  Jesus 
formally  belonged  to  the  Essenic  order.  We  would  there- 
fore first  of  all  beg  the  author  to  explain  when  and  where  he 
was  imbued  with  Essenic  views ;  how  he  could  take  the  per- 
son of  Hillel  for  a  pattern,  when,  according  to  the  author's 
own  opinion,  he  had  never  seen  him ;  when  and  where  did 
Jesus  learn  the  ethical  sentences  of  Hillel,  "  All  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them "  ?  For  our  author  takes  the  insufficiently  educated 
son  of  the  carpenter  at  once  away  from  his  ignorant  home  at 
Nazareth,  and  makes  him  teach  "Essenism  and  rehearse  excel- 
lent sentences  of  Hillel,  without  having  first  allowed  him  time 
to  study  Essenism,  or  to  attend  the  schools  of  Jerusalem  in 
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order  to  pick  up  a  little  wisdom.  Our  author  also  supposes 
that  Jesus  never  was  in  Jerusalem  when  a  youth.  Indeed, 
in  order  to  clear  Dr.  Graetz  from  a  contradiction  in  adjectoy 
we  understand  that  when  he  calls  Jesus  a  disciple  of  John 
he  means  thereby  to  say  that  Jesus  learned  all  his  Essenic 
and  Hillelitic  wisdom  from  John.  But  his  statements  are 
too  plain  to  allow  such  an  interpretation  of  his  words.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  states  in  plain  language  that  even  after 
John's  death  Jesus  was  obliged  to  confine  his  labors  to 
Galilee,  and  he  was  not  capable  of  teaching  and  preach- 
ing in  Judea  on  account  of  his  limited  knowledge  and 
the  insufficiency  of  his  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  insists  that  all  that  Jesus  taught  was  Essenism. 
How  can  these  two  statements  be  reconciled?  No  man 
can  teach  without  having  first  been  taught. 

But  let  us  carry  the  discussion  into  the  very  heart,  and 
compare  Essenism  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  see 
whether  they  are  the  same  or  only  seem  ^  to  be  so.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  say  of  any  one  that  he  belongs  in  theory  to  any 
order,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  sanctioned  and 
adopted  all,  or  at  least  the  majority,  of  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  the  order  which  are  considered  by  its  members 
essential.  It  will  now  be  our  chief  business  to  ascertain 
(from  the  works  of  Josephus  and  other  sources)  what  the 
principal  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  were,  and 
then  compare  them  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  in  order  to 
find  out  how  great  or  how  small  the  pretended  similarity  is. 
The  first  thing  which  would  arrest  the  attention  of  an 
observer  of  Essenic  life  ^ould  be  the  peculiarity  of  lustra- 
tions. He  would  find  that  they  bathed  every  morning 
before  sunrise,  also  before  every  meal,  and  whenever  they 
came  in  contact  with  one  not  belonging  to  their  sect,  or 
with  anything  supposed  to  be  Levitically  unclean.  Further- 
more, the  sect  made  so  great  a  distinction  between  the 
junior  and  the  senior  members  of  the  order,  that  if  a  senior 
was  touched  by  a  junior  he  washed  himself.  This  law  con- 
cerning the  liability  of  becoming  unclean  and  the  need  of 
lustration  was  also  extended  to  vessels  and  clothing,  while 
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fruit,  other  eatables,  and  the  like  could  not  be  purified  even 
by  lustration  after  they  h^ve  once  become  Levitically  un- 
clean ;  e.ff,,  when  a  dead  mouse  was  found  among  fruits  or 
grain  it  made  the  whole  mass  unclean ;  a  bone  of  a  dead 
man  when  not  buried  very  deep  made  any  Essene  unclean  if 
he  came  within  four  yards  of  it,  etc.  In  later  times,  volu- 
minous works  became  necessary  *to  enumerate  the  laws  upon 
this  subject.  These  observances  became  greatly  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  of  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  non- 
Essenes,  as  social  and  commercial  life  brought  them  un- 
avoidably into  contact  with  their  fellow-citizens  or  fellow- 
villagers,  and  increased  the  liabilities  of  the  poor  Essenes  to 
become  unclean.  Thus  an  Essene  could  never  be  quite  «ure 
whether  he  was  Levitically  clean,  except  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  in  the  water  of  the  spring.  Such  were  their 
daily  difficulties.  And  yet,  could  an  impartial  observer 
have  seen  with  what  great  anxiety  and  rigidness  the  Essenes  . 
observed  this  law,  his  astonishment  would  have  been  ex- 
treme. The  fact  is,  the  law  opncerning  Levitic  lustrations 
was  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the  Essenic  system. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  views  of  Jesus  were  concerning 
these  lustrations.  His  opinions  are  fully  expressed  in  the 
golden  ethical  sentence:  "Not  that  which  goes  into  the 
mouth  defiles  a  man "  (Matthew  xv.,  11).  I  need  hardly 
state  how  far  Jesus  differed  from  the  Essenic  view  on  this 
point, —  a  point  which  penetrated  the  whole  Essenic  life, 
and  was  with  the  Essenes  in  its  weight  equal  to  holiness. 
Another  characteristic  of  Essenic  life  was  celibacy ;  this  was 
with  the  sect  a  law,  and,  as  such,  opposed  to  the  tendency 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never 
spoken  against  the  law  of  marriage,  but  left  it  in  its  old 
force  and  dignity.  In  Matthew  xix.,  Jesus  opposes  the  view 
of  his  disciples  who  spoke  against  marriage,  speaking  of 
those  who  forebore  to  marry  without  the  slightest  expression 
of  either  reproof  or  praise. 

Communism  is  a  third  characteristic  of  Essenism.  This 
institution  —  based  on  the  principle  of  equality  and  conven- 
ience—  implies  negatively  that  the  members  of  the  corn- 
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munity  agree  that  no  member  of  the  community  shall  have 
the  right  to  call  any  property  whatever  his  own ;  and  posi- 
tively, that  each  member  of  the  community  shall  be  entitled 
to  use  the  property  in  the  possession  of  any  member  whom- 
soever as  if  it  were  his  own.  With  the  Essenic  order,  com- 
munism was  a  law  based  on  the  principle  of  equality  and 
convenience ;  and,  like  every  law,  was  compulsory,  no  one 
being  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  order  except  on  the  con- 
dition of  offering  his  whole  property  for  the  benefit  and  use 
of  each  and  every  member  of  the  community.  But  in 
Acts  ii.;  44 ;  iv.,  32 ;  v.,  2,  there  was  no  law,  and  the  sur- 
render of  property  was  not  compulsory.  One  could  become 
a  member  of  the  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  without 
being  first  obliged  to  offer  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  as  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  passage, 
"  And  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  thine  own  ? ''  (Acts  v.,  4.) 
The  quotation  shows  that  the  practice  was  based  on  no 
special  principle,  but  was  rather  a  consequence  of  the  first 
love  of  the  convert  for  hi^  fellow-believers.  This  view  of 
ours  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  these 
lavish  donations  of  property  were  not  made  in  any  other 
primitive  Christian  community ;  had  the  practice  been  intro- 
duced and  sanctioned  by  Jesus,  even  as  only  a  custom, —  I 
will  not  say  a  law, — it  would  surely  have  found  imitators  in, 
at  least,  one  or  two  communities  elsewhere.  But  if  one 
studies  the  purpose  of  these  benefactions  as  revealed  in  their 
surrounding  circumstances,  he  gains  the  impression  that 
these  funds  were  designated  rather  as  treasury  for  the  poor 
than  anything  else ;  because  in  the  passage  already  quoted  it 
reads :  "  And  laid  it  [the  money]  at  the  apostles'  feet."  For 
what?  To  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  community. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  this  case,  the  term  Kotvd 
was  applied  to  Christian  charity, —  a  notion  quite  new,  at 
least  in  intensiveness, —  a  notion  which  had  no  term  fully 
capable  of  expressing  it,  because  no  term  extant  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  New  Testament  writers  fully  contained  the 
idea  of  Christian  charity.  They  were  thus  obliged  to  use 
the  best  term  they  had,  though  it  did  not  quite  cover  the 
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new  idea  of  charity  in  its  selflessness  and  spontaneity.  We 
thus  claim,  even  fiom  a  linguistic  stand-point,  a  meaning  for 
the  word  notWi  in  the  New  Testament  which  is  special  .in  its 
nature.  It  covers  acts  performed,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
law,  rule,  or  special  agreement,  but  by  reason  of  a  spontane- 
ous feeling  of  the  members  of  the  new  oi-ganization.  It  has 
thus  nothing  similar  to  the  Essenic  communism,  which  was 
by  reason  of  a  special  agreement,  and  arising  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  and  convenience.  We  therefore  consider 
Dr.  Graetz'  dexterous  inference  from  the  practices  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  to  the  views  of  Jesus  himself  relative  to 
communism  to  be  a  mistake.  The  other  two  passages  (John 
xii.,  6 ;  xiii.,  29)  to  which  Dr.  Graetz  refers  he  could  hardly 
defend ;  since  he  cannot  show  even  a  single  instance  where 
one  of  the  disciples  who  travelled  with  Jesus  cast  his  prop- 
erty into  the  "  bag"  of  which  Judas  took  charge.  We  should 
not  err  if  we  said  that  the  money  which  flowed  into  the  said 
treasury  came  from  persons  who  never  travelled  with  Jesus, 
but  who  nevertheless  gave  money  to  the  impressive  teacher 
and  preacher  of  Nazareth  for  his  own  personal  use ;  and  that 
Jesus,  who  did  not  like  to  burden  himself  with  its  care,  gave 
the  contributions  over  to  one  of  his  disciples  (Judas)  to  use 
for  the  poor  and  for  other  necessary  objects.  Neither  can  it 
be  shown  that  the  disciples  had  the  right  to  draw  any  money 
from  this  treasury  for  their  own  use ;  and  in  all  probability 
they  had  not.  Where,  then,  is  the  communism  of  Jesus,  so 
extensively  treated  of  by  our  author  ? 

Jesus  differed  from  the  Essenes  in  ^,  fourth  important  point : 
The  Essenes  did  not  regard  the  explicit  command  of  Jehovah 
to  visit  the  temple  at  the  principal  festivals  three  times  every 
year.  They  did  not  come  to  pray  in  his  courts ;  they  offered 
no  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  but  had  sacrifices  of 
their  own  (Jos.  de  Antiq.  XVIII.,  I.,  5)  ;  but  the  humble  Jesus 
adhered  with  great  loyalty  to  the  temple.  Before  proceed- 
ing with  the  discussion  of  this  point,  it  may  perhaps  be  best 
to  here  insert  a  short  discussion  concerning  another  impor- 
tant matter  mentioned  by  the  author  in  thi^  connection. 
From  the  fact  just  mentioned  (Jesus  in  the  temple),  as  from 
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similar  ones,  the  author  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  Jesus 
adhered  to  Judaism,  in  the  sense  of  sanctioning  the  ceremo- 
nial law.  But  Dr.  Graetz  thus  meets  with  numerous  contra- 
dictions in  the  Gospels,  which  he,  however,  knows  how  to 
remove,  of  course,  by  declaring  that  these  passages  in  the 
Gospels  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  view  he  adopted 
are  spurious.  But  if  this  modern  doctor  in  Israel  had  had 
an  eye  for  the  great  loyalty  and  marvellous  delicacy  of  the 
carpenter's  son  of  Nazareth,  he  would  have  met  with  no  con- 
tradictions in  the  Gospels.  Had  he  taken  pains  to  distin- 
guish between  the  prophecies  and  prophetic  views  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  future  of  the  temple  and  the  future  validity 
of  the  ceremonial  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  personal  loy- 
alty and  reverence  for  their  value  and  observance  on  the 
other,  no  scholastic  or  critical  diflBculties  would  have  con- 
fused his  thought.  Though  Jesus  did  not  obey  the  precepts 
of  the  elders,  but  severely  condemned  them  (Matt,  xv.,  11), 
though  he  saw  with  his  prophetic  insight  that  the  temple 
and  the  ceremonial  law  would  soon  have  to  give  place  to  the 
Messianic  economy,  he  (Jesus)  still  paid  homage  to  every- 
thing Mosaic,  and  to  the  temple  as  such,  as  long  as  they 
could  claim  legitimacy;  but  in  that  sense  only,  and  never  in 
the  sense  of  desiring  or  intending  to  perpetuate  them.  And 
so  did  the  apostles.  They  adhered  to  the  temple  (until  they 
were  disturbed  and  finally  driven  out  of  it),  although  they 
knew  well  that  the  days  the  temple  Bad  yet  to  stand  were 
numbered.  This  is  the  only  way  of  reconciling  such  seem- 
ingly contradictory  passages  in  the  Gospels.  Our  author 
ought  to  have  learned  to  loose  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  Gos-  • 
pels  —  not  to  cut  it ! 

We  are  now  ready  to  resume  the  previous  discussion. 
Strange  to  say,  the  statement  of  Josephus  that  the  Essenes 
brought  no  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  temple,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  common  court  of  the  temple,  and  had  sac- 
rifices of  their  own  elsewhere, —  together  with  the  concun-ing 
statement  of  Philo  (Op.,  p.  679),  that  the  Essenes  were  not  ac- 
customed to  go  up  to  the  Jewish  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  or 
to  offer  sacrifices  there, —  have  been  quite  overlooked  by  the 
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greater  majority  of  those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject ; 
or  if  they  have  stated  the  facts  it  has  been  with  indifference, 
and  as  if  they  were  of  no  consequence.  But  these  statements 
disclose  to  us  quite  a  new  characteristic  feature  of  Essenic 
doctrine,  which  —  as  far  as  I  know — has  remained  hitherto 
unnoticed.  I  therefore,  on  account  of  its  importance,  repeat 
that  the  Essenes  did  not  go  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah ;  they 
did  not  sacrifice  and  pray  in  his  courts  !  It  had  been  prom- 
ised that  the  Messiah  should  come  to  the  temple  :  "  The  Lord 
whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple  "  (Mai.  iii.,  1). 
Thus  the  whole  Messianic  idea  could  not  be  conceived  sepa- 
rate from  the  temple.  This  can  also  be  seen  in  several  Mes- 
sianic passages  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  Psalms. 
The  inference  from  the  above  mentioned  statements  of  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo  is  very  simple  and  plain ;  viz.^  that  the  Es- 
senes, as  a  sect,  had  given  up  all  the  Messianic  views  and 
hopes ;  that  they  were  heretics  in  the  widest  sense.  Jose- 
phus,  indeed,  does  tell  us  that  they  still  continued  to  send 
their  gifts  to  the  temple  ;  but  these  gifts  were  only  a  mere 
concession  to  popular  demands  and  nationality ;  such  a  hand- 
ful of  men  as  the  Essenes  (four  thousand  in  all)  could  not 
resist  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Pharisees,  who  controlled 
the  support  of  the  temple  and  made  it  compulsory.  We  thus 
logically  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Essenes  were  here- 
tics in  the  fullest  sense  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Messianic 
hopes,  and  this  blow  ftills  most  heavily  upon  the  supposition 
of  our  author. 

We  now  recapitulate  the  argument.  We  have  seen  that 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  differed  from  those  of  the  Essenes  in 
four  points,  which  cannot  be  called  otherwise  than  essential, 
because  they  penetrate  the  whole  life,  social  and  religious, 
present  and  future:  1.  The  Essenes  troubled  themselves  all 
their  life  long  with  lustrations,  which  were  Mosaically  obli- 
gatory upon  none  but  Levites  and  priests  while  in  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  and  they  laid  also  such  a  stress  upon  these  outward 
observances  as  to  relax  morals.  Not  so  Jesus;  i-ather  he 
rebuked  and  rejected  this  ritualistic  spirit.  2.  They  made 
celibacy  a  condition  for  reception  into  their  order,  and  thus 
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sanctioned  it  as  a  law,  thereby  violating  Nature,  degrading 
the  female  sex,  and  rejecting  the  law-giver's  design  with  re- 
gard to  marriage.  Not  so  Jesus;  he  not  only  retained  the  Old 
Testament  view  in  its  force  and  dignity,  but  even  intensified 
it  by  his  severe  restrictions  upon  divorce.  3.  Their  order  had 
a  law  compelling  communism,  and  thus  conflicting  with  the 
principle  of  charity,  and  controverting  the  intention  of  Prov- 
idence ;  but  not  so  Jesus,  who  remained  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  law  respecting  station  and  property.  4.  They  did 
not  visit  the  courts  of  Jehovah  nor  share  the  hopes  of  Israel, 
and  thus  excluded  themselves  from  the  means  of  salvation  ; 
but  Jesus  adopted  the  opposite  course.  Furthermore,  the  Es- 
senes  carried  weapons  for  self-defence  (Jos.  de  Bell.  II.,  VIIL, 
4),  while  the  teachings  of  Jesus  forbade  such  resistance  to  in- 
iquity. They  made  no  use  of  oil  for  anointing  the  body,  and 
thought  it  to  be  a  defilement  (Jos.  in  1.),  but  not  so  Jesus 
(Matt,  vi.,  17  ;  John  xi.,  2). 

But  we  are  not  yet  done.  Dr.  Graetz,  specifies  two  things 
which  he  is  convinced  Jesus  borrowed  from  the  Essenes, — 
an  aversion  to  riches,  a  predilection  for  poverty,  and  the  art 
of  casting  out  devils.  As  to  the  casting  out  of  devils, — 
which  the  author  assumes  to  be  a  special  and  essential  pro- 
fession of  the  Essenes, —  I  reply  that  he  has  not  yet  proved 
sufficiently,  and  cannot  prove,  his  assertion  pertaining  to  the 
point  in  question.  Moreover,  he  cannot  even  prove  that  the 
Essenes  practised  this  profession  at  all.  The  author's  only 
argument  (in  the  tenth  note,  page  469)  from  Josephus  (de 
Bell.  II.,  VIII.,  6)  is  more  than  questionable.  True,  I  do  not 
deny  that  his  interpretation  is  acjmissible,  but  it  is  only  that, 
and  nothing  more.  It  can,  therefore,  not  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment, and  as  a  sure  basis  upon  which  to  raise  an  entire 
structure. 

Did  Jesus  borrow  from  the  Essenes  his  dread  of  riches  and 
predilectioQ  for  poverty  ?  We  say  that  Jesus  need  not  nec- 
essarily have  borrowed  it  from  the  Essenes,  since  we  have 
seen  that  he  so  widely  differed  from  them  in  all,  or  at  least 
in  most,  of  the  points  essential  to  their  system.  We  would 
raise  the  question,  whether  it  is  likely  that  Jesus — the  great 
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teacher  of  piorals,  the  intensifier  of  Judaism  (as  our  author 
justly  styles  him)  —  was  dependent  upon  a  mere  example 
for  his  knowledge  and  inculcation  of  the  important  truth 
that  riches  are  liable  to  undermine  the  moral  principles  of 
man?  Is  it  probable  that  he  was  dependent  upon  the 
special  example  of  the  Essenes  ?  Would  not  daily  observa- 
tion alone  of  the  evil  consequences  of  riches  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  raise  Jesus  to  the  moral  height  of  teaching  their 
inferiority,  and  have  we  not  enough  general  examples  to 
illustrate  their  danger?  Are  they  not  easily  to  be  found  in 
all  ages  and  among  all  nations?  And  especially  if  we  should 
speak  of  the  Jewish  nation,  had  not  their  great  law-giver 
seen  it  beforehand  (Deuteronomy  vi.,  11,12;  xxxii.,  15), 
and  had  not  their  history  proved  that  riches  often  under- 
mine moral  principles?  But  all  these  arguments  become 
unnecessary  as  soon  as  we  see  how  Jesus  taught  his  disciples 
to  despise  riches.  If  we  look  at  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  if  we  look  at  the  exhortation  in  Matthew  vi , 
19,  and  also  refer  to  other  passages  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  point  in  question  was 
with  Jesus  not  a  mere  doctrine  borrowed  from  others,  but 
that  it  was  grounded  on,  and  grew  out  of,  a  deep  and  rich 

knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

Rudolph  Wahl. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO.* 

In  the  spring  of  1492  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
Christopher  Columbus  was  only  a  few  months  oflf.  Without 
waiting  for  that  great  event,  which  would  have  appealed  so 
strongly  to  his  imagination,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  the  merchant  prince  of  Florence,  the  patron  of 

*  Life  of  Michael  Angeto,    By  J.  S.  Harford,  M.A.    London. 

L{fe  of  Michael  Angela.  By  Hermann  Grimm.  Translated  [very  badly]  by  Fanny 
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her  arts  and  letters,  the  destroyer  of  her  liberties,  set  out 
upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  which  he  has  not  yet 
returned  to  tell  what  Islands  of  the  Blessed-  he  encountered 
on  his  way.  As  he  was  setting  out  upon  this  famous 
voyage,  Savonarola  came  to  see  him.  He  had  sent  word  to 
him  that  he  had  better  repent  of  his  sins.  "Tell  him 
further,"  he  continued,  "  that,  though  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
city  and  I  a  stranger,  I  shall  remain  and  he  will  depart." 
Fortunately  for  Savonarola's  reputation  as  a  prophet,  his*' 
prophecy  was  destined  to  come  true ;  and  now  the  dying 
prince  sent  for  the  impassioned  reformer,  and  required  of 
him  that  blessing  which  would  be  at  once  his  chart  across 
the  unknown  sea,  his  passport  through  whatever  lands 
might  lie  beyond.  To  purchase  this,  Lorenzo  was  ready  to*, 
trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  to  restore  all  the  property  he  had 
unjustly  taken,  but  not  to  give  back  to  Florence  her  free- 
dom. This,  or  no  blessing,  said  the  monk.  For  answer 
Lorenzo  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  The  monk  departed 
and  Lorenzo  died  unblessed. 

This  was  in  April,  1492.  Among  the  friends  and  servants 
in  the  death-chamber  of  Lorenzo  was  a  young  man  of  some- 
what forbidding  aspect.  His  face  could  never  have  been 
beautiful,  but  beneath  his  small  gray  eyes  his  nose  had  been 
crushed  in  against  his  face  by  the  revengeful  blow  of  a 
fellow-student's  fist  or  hammer  in  the  gardens  of  San  Marco, 
where  Lorenzo  kept  his  collection  of  art-treasures,  and 
allowed  a  few  young  men  to  come  and  study  them  under  a 
master's  guidance.  The  young  man  was  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti.  For  some  little  time  Lorenzo  had  been  his 
patron,  and  his  death  was  a  great  blow ;  for  in  those  times 
patronage  was  indispensable  to  the  artist.  Could  Michael 
Angelo  have  foreseen  all  the  results  of  this  event  upon  his 
fortunes,  it  would  have  affected  him  with  a  profounder  mel- 
ancholy. 

In  1492  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  born  in 
March,  1475,  while  his  mother  was  upon  a  journey,  just  after 
a  fall  from  her  horse,  which,  if  it  had  been  a  little  more 
serious,  would  have  deprived  the  history  of  art  of  its  most 
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illustrious  •name.     The  scene  of  this  advent,  near  Arezzo, 
owing  to  its  thin,  pure  atmosphere,  was  thought  to  be  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  birth  of  remarkable  children.     The 
atmosphere  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  certainly,  thus  favor- 
able.     At  the  birth  of    Michael  Angelo,   Columbus   was 
thirty-four  years  eld,  Savonarola  twenty-three,  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  the  same,  Erasmus  eight.     Titian  was  born  two  years 
later,  and  Raphael  and  Luther  both  in  1483,  when  Michael 
Angelo  was  eight  years  old.     What  other  half-century  in 
the  world's  history  has  been  so  fruitful  of  genius  as  the  half- 
century  including  all  these  names?    Upon  his  father's  side 
the  ixcw-born  child  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  connected 
with  the  great  house  of  Canossa,  at  whose  feudal  castle 
pope  Hildebrand  received  the  abject  submission  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  after  keeping  him  waiting  for  some  days  bare- 
footed in  the  snow.     But  this  royal  house  could  add  noth- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  Michael  Angelo,  himself  a  natural  king 
of  men,  although  his  crown  was  but  a  paper  cap,  lit  by  no 
jewel,  but  by  a  candle-flame  which  guided  home  his  chisel 
to  its  mark.     His  mother  was  a  girl  of  nineteen  summers, 
who  gave  him  to  be  suckled  to  a  stone-cutter's  wife ;  so  that, 
as  he  said  himself,  he  drew  in  the  love  of  sculpture  with  his 
nurse's  milk. 

His  father  would  have  made  him  a  scholar,  but  the  boy 
neglected  his  books  and  spent  his  time  in  the  atelier  of  one 
artist  or  another,  or  in  drawing  at  home.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  but  that  he  should  be  an  artist.  Father  and  uncles 
opposed.  His  obstinacy  conquered  their  harshness.  He 
was  articled  to  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  who  was  a  painter 
of  no  mean  ability.  One  day,  as  goes  the  tale,  the  pupil 
turned  critic  of  his  master,  and  soon  after  "the  moment 
came  when  pupil  and  teacher  perceived  that  the  eagle  could 
no  longer  be  confined  within  the  hawk's  nest,  and  that 
henceforth  it  must  sweep  the  skies  alone."  Ghirlandajo  was 
a  master  of  fresco,  and,  if  it  was  Michael  Angelo's  brief 
apprenticeship  to  him  that  suggested  to  Pope  Julius  or 
Bramante  his  ability  to  paint  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  apprenticeship  was 
ever  more  satisfactory  in  its  results. 
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Leaving  Ghirlandajo,  an  introduction  to  the  Medici 
secured  him  entrance  to  the  gardens  of  San  Marco,  with 
opportunity  to  study  the  art  treasures  of  Lorenzo.  Here  he 
made  his  first  piece  of  sculpture, — the  mask  of  an  aged  faun, 

—  which  still  exists  to  spoil  the  story  that  Lorenzo  criticised 
its  perfect  teeth,  whereupon  Angelo  knocked  out  two  or 
three  with  a  single  blow  of  his  chisel.  But  what  is  certain 
is  that  something  in  the  young  man  or  his  work  attracted 
Lorenzo,  who  made  him  one  of  his  household.  Daily  at  the 
prince's  table  the  young  man  drank  in  the  glorious  talk  of 
Poliziano,  Pico,  and  Ficino, —  men  who  had  brought  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece  to  life  again.  Here 
was  an  influence  which  never  wholly  spent  itself;  which 
rather  was  most  potent  in  the  closing  years  of  his  eventful 
life.  Another  influence  made  an  impression  not  less  strong 
and  hardly  less  abiding!  This  was  the  preaching  of  Savona- 
rola. That  voice  of  doom  became  a  part  of  the  enduring 
substance  of  his  soul,  and  in  due  time  inspired  the  sublime 
frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  its  awful  Judgment,  and  the 
pent-up  wrath  of  Moses  ready,  like  some  already  muttering 
volcano,  to  give  vent  at  any  moment  to  a  torrent  of  impetu- 
ous and  fiery  indignation. 

Lorenzo  died  leaving  three  sons.  Piero  succeeded  him. 
The  next  younger,  Giovanni,  is  best  known  as  Pope  Leo  X., 

—  an  atheist  impersonating  God !  —  with  whose  bull  of  con- 
demnation Martin  Luther  kindled  a  flame  one  day  in  Wit- 
tenburg  that  has  not  yet  gone  out.  On  the  morning  of 
Jan.  23, 1494,  the  snow  lay  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  Florence, 
and  Piero  ordered  Michael  Angelo  to  make  a  statue  out  of 
the  snow  in  the  garden  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  If  it  soon 
melted  away,  Piero  did  not  long  outlast  it.  Florence  shook 
off  his  tyranny  and  welcomed  Charles  of  France  as  a  deliv- 
erer. As  an  intimate  of  the  Medicis,  Michael  Angelo  was 
not  safe  in  Florence,  though  her  liberties  were  as  dear  to 
him  as  to  Savonarola  himself.  He  made  his  way  to  Bologna, 
intending  to  go  farther;  but,  having  omitted  getting  the 
required  seal  of  red  wax  on  his  thumb-nail,  on  entering  the 
city  he  was  arrested,  and  would  have  been  thrown   into 
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prison  but  for  the  timely  intei-position  of  a  distinguished 
citizen,  who  for  a  year  gave  him  a  home  in  his  palace. 
There  was  much  reading  of  Dante  between  them,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  passionate  admiration  of  Italy's  greatest  artist  for 
her  greatest  poet,  which  was  to  increase  all  his  life  long. 
Michael  Angelo  was  himself  a  poet,  and  has  left  us  madri- 
gals and  sonnets  which  suggest  that  if  the  tqtal  energy  of 
his  being  had  been  confined  to  this  channel  it  would  have 
made  it  almost  as  broad  and  deep  as  that  through  which 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia  pours  itself  along.  What  Michael 
Angelo  thought  of  Dante  he  has  expressed  in  two  of  his 
most  striking  sonnets.  Listen  *  to  one  of  them,  and  tell  me 
if  here  was  not  a  friendship  of  great  souls,  unbroken  by  the 
century  and  a  half  of  time  which  separated  Dante's  death 
from  Michael  Angelo's  birth :  — 

"  Fix>m  heaven  his  spirit  came,  and,  robed  in  clay. 
The  realms  of  justice  and  of  mercy  trod; 
Then  rose  a  living  man  to  gaze  on  God, 
That  he  might  make  the  truth  as  clear  as  day. 

"  For  that  pure  star  that  brightened  with  his  ray 
The  undeserving  nest  where  I  was  bom, 
The  whole  wide  world  would  be  a  prize  to  scorn ; 
None  but  his  Maker  can  due  guerdon  pay. 

"  I  speak  of  Dante,  whose  high  work  remains 

Unknown,  unhonored,  by  that  thankless  brood 
Who  only  to  just  men  deny  their  wage. 

"  Were  I  but  he  I     Bom  for  like  lingering  pains. 
Against  his  exile  coupled  with  his  good 
I*d  gladly  change  the  world's  best  heritage ! "  f 

There  were  in  Bologna  pieces  of  sculpture  by  the  early 
Tuscan  masters  (Giovanni  da  Pisa  and  Jacopo  della  Quercia), 
"things  as  soft  as  flowers,"  which  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  young  sculptor's  mind  and  heart.  But 
the  jealousy  of  the  Bolognese  artists  could  not  tolerate  a 
superior  gift,  especially  in  one  so  young ;  and  hence  the  work 

•  It  has  seemed  best  to  me  to  preserve  the  direct  form  of  address  Id  which,  as  a 
ecturo,  this  paper  was  originally  couched. 

t  SymondV  translation  from  restored  original  of  Sit;nor  Guasti. 
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that  proved  his  skill  (an  angel  with  a  candelabrum)  obliged 
him  to  depart.  Back  again  in  Florence,  he  carved  a  Bacchus 
which  different  art-critics  have  estimated  very  differently. 
Some  have  thought  it  a  repulsive  representation  of  Bacchus 
overcome  with  too  much  wine,  and  others  tell  us  that  it 
represents  "  his  sleepy  seriousness,  his  enthusiasm,  his  capac- 
ity for  profound  dreaming."  "Sleepy  seriousness"  is  an 
expression  more  suggestive  of  a  country  parson  than  of  the 
god  of  wine,  and  yet  the  latter  criticism  agrees  much  better 
with  the  character  of  Michael  Angelo  than  the  former.  He 
was  incapable  of  anything  which  was  not  profoundly  serious. 
He  could  have  carved  a  drunken  god  only  with  some 
ulterior  purpose,  although  it  well  may  be  his  chisel  seconded 
his  thought  imperfectly. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Michael  Angelo  was  not  such  a 
profound  idealist  that  he  could  be  cheated  with  impunity. 
His  sturdy  sense  of  justice  was  not  exclusive  of  his  own 
affairs,  and  so,  finding  himself  put  off  by  a  Roman  agent 
with  a  mere  fraction  of  the  price  one  Cardinal  Riario  had 
given  him  for  a  Sleeping  Cupid,  he  went  to  Rome  to  see  if 
he  could  right  himself.  It  was  the  Rome  of  Alexander  VI., 
—  of  all  the  monsters  who  have  impersonated  God  upon  the 
papal  throne,  the  most  loathsome.  His  immediate  prede- 
cessor. Innocent  VIII.,  was  not  so  innocent  as  to  completely 
justify  his  name.  Previous  popes  had  called  their  illegiti- 
mate children  nephews  and  nieces.  Innocent  boldly  called 
them  sons  and  daughters;  not  all  of  them,  perhaps,  but 
seven.  He  encouraged  theft  and  murder,  in  order  that  he 
might  fill  his  treasury  with  the  sale  of  pardons  to  the 
thieves  and  murderers.  "  God  wills  not  the  death  of  the 
sinner,"  said  his  vice-chancellor,  "  but  rather  that  he  shall 
pay  and  live."  The  price  of  a  pardon  varied  with  the 
ability  of  the  purchaser.  Here  a  man  could  murder  his  two 
daughters  for  eight  hundred  ducats,  and  there  for  a  less 
offence  six  thousand  were  insisted  on.  With  such  premiums 
upon  crime  of  every  sort,  you  may  be  sure  it  flourished. 
During  the  last  few  months  of  Innocent's  reign,  there  were 
two  hundred  public  assassinations  in  Rome.     His  own  death 
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being  imminent,  a  Jewish  doctor  advised  the  transfusion  of 
young  blood  into  his  veins.  Three  boys,  "  throbbing  with 
the  elixir  of  early  youth,"  received  each  a  ducat  for  being 
bled  to  death,  and  yet  strangely  enough  the  Pope  did  not 
recover.  His  epitaph  is  not  much  of  a  pun,  but  it  is  a 
tremendous  satire :  ^^Ugo  autem  in  Innocentid  med  ingressTU 

But  Innocent  VIII.,  avaricious  and  indecent  monster 
though  he  was,  was  rightly  named  innocent  in  compari- 
son with  his  immediate  successor,  Alexander  VI.  To  the 
vices  of  a  Nero  and  Tiberius,  this  man  added  the  spiritual 
pride  and  insolence  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  All 
that  was  worst  in  emperor  and  pope  was  manifest  in  him. 
Never  was  such  zeal  for  orthodoxy  united  with  such  con- 
tempt of  virtue.  To  simony  he  added  murder,  and  to  murder 
adultery,  and  to  adultery  incest.  His  own  daughter,  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia,  if  not  the  mother  of  one  of  his  children,  was  less 
doubtfully  the  victim  of  his  lust.  We  see  him  and  Lucrezia 
looking  on  with  pleasure  while  Csesare,  his  son,  amuses  him- 
self by  shooting  a.  lot  of  condemned  prisoners  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace.  We  see  Caesare  stabbing  a  victim  in  his 
father's  arms,  and  the  blood  spurting  into  Alexander's  face. 
We  see  Csesare  murdering  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
and  the  pope,  raging  like  an  infuriated  tigress  over  a  mur- 
dered whelp,  still  doting  on  the  murderer  and  plotting  with 
him  to  poison  right  and  left  wherever  there  was  money  to 
be  stolen,  or  a  possible  enemy  in  the  way.  And  yet  this 
pope,  according  to  the  established  theory  of  modern  Roman- 
ism, was  the  infallible  representative  of  the  Almighty.  Oh, 
uancta  nmplicitas  ! 

It  was  to  Alexander's  Rome,  debauched  by  his  example, 
decimated  by  his  cruelty,  impoverished  by  his  avarice,  that 
Michael  Angelo  came  in  1496  with  Savonarola's  preaching 
ringing  in  his  ears.  His  horror  and  disgust  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  Martin  Luther's,  who  made  his  advent 
here  in  1510.  All  the  more  pure  and  sweet  stands  out  his 
Pietd^  the  Christ-mother  with  her  dead  son  lying  across  her 
knees.     Indeed,  we  never  can  interpret  it  aiight  without 
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imagining  that  background,  black  as  night  and  terrible  as 
hell,  which  was  coDtinually  present  to  his  thought.  "All 
that  art  can  do  to  make  death  beautiful  or  grief  sublime  "  is 
here  achieved ;  but  it  was  not  merely  one  more  Pietd  added  to 
the  rest.  What  Michael  Angelo  did  was  to  take  a  well-worn 
theme  and  make  it  the  vehicle  of  his  intolerable  grief  and 
shame.  It  was  no  mere  dead  Christ  he  figured  there ;  but 
religion,  morals,  honor,  truth,  and  love, —  these  wounded 
unto  death,  and  over  them  Humanity,  the  universal  mother, 
bowed  with  a  sorrow,  for  which,  if  there  is  any  consolation, 
it  does  not  appear.  He  was  already  master  of  what  has  been 
called  his  "  terrible  manner."  The  Madonua  here  was  not  a 
study  of  a  pretty  girl  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the  Cam- 
pagna.  Such  might  do  for  Raphael,  but  not  for  Angelo. 
She  was  the  glorious  progeny  of  his  own  thought,  and  never 
had  a  mortal  mother.  And  his  Pietd  was  his  criticism  in 
marble  on  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  incestuous  and 
murderous  court.  The  wonder  and  the  sorrow  of  death  are 
there ;  but  more  than  these.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of 
Michael  Angelo  to  make  his  art  the  inarticulate  language  of 
his  grief  and  shame  and  pent-up  bitterness  of  soul. 

Returning  to  Florence  in  1601,  he  made  a  colossal  David 
out  of  a  block  of  marble  that  had  waited  long  for  some  one 
to  economize  the  whole  of  its  tremendous  bulk,  and,  as  a 
-proof  of  his  economy,  left  a  bit  of  untouched  marble  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  A  more  important  work  was  his  cartoon, 
The  Battle  of  Pisa.  Lionardo  da  Vinci  had  painted  a 
picture  for  the  city  Council  Chamber,  and  Angelo  was 
invited  to  paint  another  for  the  opposite  wall.  His  cartoon 
was  for  this  picture.  The  subject  was  simple  enough:  A 
group  of  soldiers  bathing  in  the  Arno,  suddenly  summoned 
by  a  trumpet-call  to  battle.  A  better  subject  he  could  not 
have  had  to  show  his  admiration  of  the  human  body,  to 
prove  his  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  anatomy,  knowledge 
which  he  had  learned  at  the  dissecting  table,  working  far 
into  the  night  alone,  a  single  candle,  flaming  in  the  breast  of 
the  corpse,  lighting  him  upon  his  way  through  death  to  the 
secret  of  life  and  action  and  the  divine  significance  of  cor- 
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poreal  beauty.  There  never  was  an  artist  more  enamored  of 
the  beauty  of  the  human  form  than  Michael  Angelo.  He 
wrote :  — 

"  Nor  hath  Grod  deigned  to  show  himself  elsewhere 
More  clearly  than  in  human  forms  sublime ; 
Which,  since  they  image  Him,  compel  my  love." 

There  never  was  an  artist  who  so  effectually  rebuked  the 
critics  and  the  people  who  imagine  that  the  nude  in  art  is 
necessarily  impure,  unsweet.  That  it  can  be,  our  modern 
art  is  proof  enough  in  various  instances.  But  Michael 
Angelo's  admiration  of  the  human  body  was  a  worship,  a 
religion.  It  was  to  him  of  all  things  the  most  wonderful. 
All  Nature,  and  the  human  face  itself,  seemed  to  him  cheap 
in  comparison.  His  sentiment  was  so  far  from  being  sensual 
that  it  was  hardly  sensuous.  For  the  beauty  of  feminine 
form,  and  even  for  that  of  adolescent  manhood,  he  had  little 
predilection.  The  Venus  of  Milo  he  would  have  duly  hon- 
ored, but  not  the  simpering,  self-conscious,  immodest  Venus 
di  Medici.  What  he  delighted  in  was  a  magnificent  virility, 
the  full-orbed  strength  of  full-grown  men,  their  muscles 
unobscured  by  overljring  fat  and  almost  as  hard  as  marble. 

The  cartoon  of  the  Bathing  Soldiers  was  a  picture  which 
illustrated  an  admiration  for,  and  knowledge  of,  the  human 
form  which  had  been  strangers  to  the  world  since  the 
decline  of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  first  Christian  centuries. 
Until  it  was  somehow  destroyed,  it  was  an  inspiration  and 
an  education  to  the  art  students  of  Florence.  Those  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  most  imperfect  reproductions  of  it  in 
wood-cuts  and  engravings  do  not  wonder  at  the  effect  which 
it  produced. 

In  1505  there  was  a  new  pope  in  the  Vatican.  Alexander 
and  CsBsare  had  poisoned  some  wine  for  a  friend  whom  they 
had  invited  to  dine  with  them,  and  then  had  accidentally  drunk 
enough  of  it  themselves  to  kill  the  father  and  well-nigh  the 
son.  The  whole  population  turned  out  to  see  the  black  and 
swollen  corpse  of  Alexander,  and  rejoice  that  he  was  dead. 
Pope  Julius  II.,  who  succeeded  him  after  a  brief  interval, 
was  a  different  sort  of  man.    Far  enough  from  being  a  saint. 
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he  was  one  of  the  moSt  energetic  characters,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating,  that  the  history  of  the  papacy  preserves.  The 
most  gifted  historian  *  of  the  Renaissance  contends  that  to 
him  we  owe  the  golden  age  of  art  and  letters,  and  not  to 
Leo  X.  All  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  work  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  was  done  at  his  bidding.  The  design 
of  St.  Peter's,  more  glorious  than  its  completion,  was  the 
warrior  pope's.  "  No  nepotism,  no  loathsome  sensuality,  no 
flagrant  violation  of  ecclesiastical  justice,  stained  his  pontifi- 
cate. His  one  purpose  was  to  secure  and  extend  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  popes;  and  at  his  death  he  transmitted 
to  his  successors  the  largest  and  most  solid  sovereignty  in 
Italy  "  (shrunk  in  our  time  to  the  contracted  Leonine  city). 
"  But  restless,  turbid,  never  happy  unless  fighting,  Julius 
drowned  the  peninsula  in  blood."  He  was  at  once,  as  he 
has  been  described,  the  savior  of  the  papacy  and  the  curse  of 
Italy. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  for  eight  years  was  to  be  the 
patron  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  to  affect  his  destiny  for  a 
much  longer  time.  The  two  men  had  much  in  common.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  stormy  and  impet- 
uous. If  history  were  silent,  we  should  know  that  they  had 
some  terrible  encounters.  In  one  of  his  sonnets,  Angelo  has 
written  so  severe  a  comment  on  the  pontificate  of  Julius 
that  we  wonder  how  a  sonnet  from  his  hand  on  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Sextus  or  Alexander  would  have  read  :  — 

**  Here  helms  and  swords  are  made  of  chalices  ; 
The  blood  of  Christ  is  sold  so  much  the  quart ; 
His  cross  and  thorns  are  spears  and  shields ;  and  short 
Must  be  the  time  ere  even  his  patience  cease. 
Nay,  let  him  come  no  more,  to  raise  the  fees 
Of  this  foul  sacrilege  beyond  report  I 
For  Rome  still  flays  and  sells  him  at  the  court, 
Where  paths  are  closed  to  virtue's  fair  increase."  f 

Julius  would  have  his  mausoleum  built  while  yet  alive, 
and  Michael  Angelo  was  ordered  to  furnish  a  design.  But 
the  design  was  too  imposing  for  the  old  St.  Peter's.     Then 

*  John  Addington  Symonds.     t  SymondSi  after  Onasti's  version. 
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tear  it  down  and  build  a  greater,  said  the  Pope ;  and  the 
present  St.  Peter's  was  begun  after  designs  by  Bramante. 
Condivi,  Michael  Angelo's  contemporary  biographer  and 
friend,  calls  his  work  upon  the  mausoleum  a  tragedy, —  "the 
tragedy  of  the  sepulchre."  It  was  a  tragedy  which  dragged 
its  slow  length  along  for  forty  years.  Well  might  Angelo 
call  Julius  his  Medusa,  turning  him  to  stone.  The  designs 
were  made,  and  .they  remain  to  prove  that  if  they  had  been 
realized  Julius  would  have  had  such  a  monument  as  has  no 
other  pope  or  king.  It  would  have  been  "a  mountain  of 
marble  covered  with  figures  wrought  in  stone  and  bronze;  a 
s  culptured  poem  of  the  thought  of  death ;  no  mere  apothe- 
osis of  pope  Julius,  but  a  pageant  of  the  soul  triumphant 
over  the  limitations  of  mortality.  All  that  dignifies  human- 
ity, arts,  sciences,  laws, —  the  victory  that  crowns  heroic 
efforts, —  the  majesty  of  contemplation  and  the  energy  of 
action, —  was  symbolized  upon  the  ascending  tiers  of  the 
great  pyramid."  *  Of  this  gigantic  scheme,  dearer  to  Michael 
Angelo  than  any  other  which  engaged  the  passion  of  his 
soul,  only  the  Moses  and  three  Bound  Captives  were  com- 
pleted. To  the  whole  of  Michael  Angelo's  life,  as  to  this 
single  task,  attaches  a  sense  of  incompleteness.  It  reminds 
US  of  that  torso  of  the  Vatican  which  he  admired  so  much, 
and  over  which,  when  sight  grew  dim,  he  loved  to  pass  his 
hands.  Three  of  his  four  great  tasks  —  the  tomb  of  Julius, 
the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  — 
were  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  a  great  number  of  separate 
statues.  He  was  always  conceiving  the  impossible.  He 
would  have  carved  the  headland  jutting  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean west  of  Carrara  into  a  statue  holding  aloft  a  beacon 
in  its  hand. 

What  he  accomplished  towards  the  mausoleum  only 
increases  our  regret  that  he  did  no  more.  The  Moses  is  the 
i  mpersonation  of  his  own  turbulent  spirit.  He  sits  there, 
with  his  left  foot  drawn  back,  ready  to  spring  to  hisfeet  and 
denounce,  not  so  much  the  wickedness  of  the  Hebrews  as 
that  of  Italy.     The  preaching  of  Savonarola  came  to  life 

*  See  Italian  Renaissance,  Vol.  III.,  p.  400. 
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again  when  this  "maker  of  live  marble,"  as  the  Florentines 
called  a  sculptor,  fashioned  this  shape,  of  fiery  indignation  all 
compact.  But  the  Dying  Captive  of  the  Louvre,  carved  for 
the  Mausoleum,  has  touched  the  hearts  of  many  to  whom 
the  MoBei  does  not  speak.  There  are  not  wanting  critics 
who  consider  it  the  most  beautiful  statue  that  was  ever 
made.  They  find  the  shadow  of  death  and  the  dim  light  of 
dawning  immortality  mingled  throughout  fhose  lines  where 
every  muscle  is  relaxed,  and  will  in  a  few  moments  pass  into 
the  calm  rigidity  of  the  soulless  clod. 

Michael  Angelo  gpent  several  months  at  Carrara  quarrying 
marble  for  the  mausoleum.  Why  was  it  that  he  loved  the 
quarries  so,  if  not  that  he  regarded  them  as  prisons  of  a  race 
of  glorious  men  and  women,  whom  he  fain  would  liberate 
from  their  bonds  ?  Returning  to  Rome  he  found  that  Julius 
had  conceived  a  superstitious  fear  in  regard  to  building 
his  own  tomb.  The  sculptor  could  not  even  get  an  audience 
with  the  pope.  Six  times  he  was  refused;  whereupon  he 
set  out  for  Florence,  sending  a  written  message  to  the  pope, 
telling  him  that  if  he  wanted  him  he  must  seek  for  him  else- 
where than  in  Rome.  Julius  sent  various  messengers  after 
him,  but  he  refused  to  go  back.  At  last  the  Gonfalonier  of 
Florence  persuaded  him  to  meet  the  pope  at  Bologna, 
whither  the  tide  of  war  had  brought  him.  The  meeting 
was  not  pleasant,  but  the  pope  worked  off  his  indignation 
by  having  an  ecclesiastic  who  ventured  to  apologize  for 
Angelo  beaten  out  of  his  presence.  An  order  for  a  colossal 
statue  of  Julius  was  the  next  event.  It  was  to  be  of 
bronze,  for  which  church  bells  were  to  furnish  the  material. 
Julius  understood  himself.  "  Put  a  swo^d  in  my  hand,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  am  no  scholar."  But  Angelo  chose  to  represent 
him  in  his  ecclesiastical  rather  than  in  his  military  character. 
In  less  than  four  years  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  the  best  gun- 
smith in  Italy,  melted  down  the  statue  into  a  cannon  which 
he  called  his  Giulia,  and  which,-  Grimm  suggests,  was  a 
better  symbol  of  the  fighting  pope  than  the  ecclesiastical 
statue. 

Returning  to  Rome  in  1508,  Michael  Angelo  found  that 
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Julius  had  determined  that  he  should  paint  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Great  was  the  reluctance  of  Angelo  to 
undertake  the  task,  the  accomplishment  of  which  has  been 
the  strongest  safeguard  of  his  fame.  Julius  was  sure  that  he 
could  do  it.  He,  in  reply,  insisted  that  he  was  a  sculptor, 
not  a  painter.  And  both  of  them  were  right.  He  could  do  it, 
and  he  did  it  gloriously.  But  his  success  was  the  success  of  a 
sculptor  rather  than  that  of  a  painter.  The  painting  every- 
where is  sculpturesque.  The  innumerable  figures  are  so 
many  studies  for  statues  which,  could  they  have  been  realized 
in  marble,  would  have  outlasted  the  frescoes  thousands  of 
years,  and  been  the  world's  best  art-inheritance  from  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance.  The  legend  of  Vasari  that  the  entire  work 
was  done  in  twenty  months  has  been  effectually  disproved. 
But  for  twenty  months  write  four  years,  and  the  wonder  is 
still  great  enough.  The  most  of  it  he  did  alone,  lying  upon 
his  back,  his  colors  dripping  down  upon  his  face  and  beard,* 
reading  his  Bible,  his  Dante,  and  his  Savonarola,  in  the  brief 
intervals  of  his  exhausting  toil.  Only  Julius  had  a  duplicate 
key  which  admitted  him  to  the  chapel,  where  he  used  to 
climb  up  to  the  lofty  staging  to  see  the  progress  of  the  work. 
It  never  was  quite  rapid  enough  for  his  impetuous  spirit. 
"When  will  you  make  an  end?"  he  kept  on  asking. 
"  When  I  can,"  said  Michael  Angelo.  "  You  seem  to  want 
that  I  should  have  you  thrown  down  from  this  scaffold," 
responded  Julius.  At  length  the  painter  consented  to  have 
the  staging  taken  down  so  that  the  frescoes  might  be  seen 
from  the  floor,  though  they  were  not  completed.  The 
intended  gold  had  not  been  laid  on.  "No  matter,"  said 
Michael  Angelo,  'jthey  were  poor  people,  my  sibyls  and 
prophets ;  they  did  not  wear  much  gold." 

Even  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
it  would  be  like  trying  to  repeat  the  music  of  an  organ  out  of 
church  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  any  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  their  awful  beauty.  I  wish  I  had  some  magic  spell 
by  which  I  could  transform  the  ceiling  of  this  little  chapel 
into  that  which  Michael  Angelo  painted,  though  it  were  only 

*  See  Honnet  V.  '*  On  the  Painting  of  the  Sistine  Chapel "  in  Symonds*  translation. 
It  has  plenty  of  rude  vigor. 
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for  one  little  hour.  Then  I  would  say  no  word,  but  let  you 
gaze  your  hearts  full.  You  would  have  above  you  a  long 
and  narrow  vault  covered,  together  with  the  spandrels 
made  by  the  round-topped  windows,  with  a  marvellous  net- 
work of  architectural  and  human  forms.  "The  whole  is 
colored  like  the  dusky,  tawny,  bluish  clouds  of  thunder- 
storms. Here  is  no  luxury  of  decorative  art,"  says  John 
Addington  Symonds ;  "  no  gold,  no  paint-box  of  vermilion 
or  emerald  green,  has  been  lavished  here.  Sombre  and 
aerial,  like  shapes  condensed  from  vapor,  or  dreams  begotten 
by  Ixion  upon  mists  of  dawn  or  eve^  the  phantoms  evoked 
by  the  sculptor  throng  that  space.  Nine  compositions,  carry- 
ing down  the  sacred  history  from  the  creation  of  light  to  the 
beginning  of  sin  in  Noah's  household,  fill  the  central  com- 
partments of  the  roof.  Beneath  these,  seated  on  the  span- 
drels, are  alternate  prophets  and  sibyls,  twelve  in  all,  attest- 
ing the  future  deliverance  and  judgment  of  the  world  by 
Christ.  The  intermediate  spaces,  between  these  larger 
masses,  on  the  roof  and  on  the  lunettes  of  the  windows, 
swarm  with  figui^es,  nude  or  draped,  women  and  children, 
boys  and  young  men,  grouped  in  tranquil  attitudes,  or 
adapting  themselves  with  freedom  to  their  stations  on  the 
curves  and  angles  of  the  architecture.  .  .  .  Every  posture  of 
beauty  and  of  strength,  simple  or  strained,  that  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  assume  is  depicted  here.  Yet  the  whole  is  gov- 
erned by  a  strict  sense  of  sobriety."  We  have  nowhere  any 
such  "  fricassee  of  legs  "  as  in  some  of  the  angel  swarms  of 
Correggio  and  Tintoretto. 

The  term  "form-poems"  has  been  applied  to  these  frescoes, 
and  this  they  surely  are.  Michael  Angelo  "  seems  to  have 
intended  to  prove  by  them  that  the  human  body  has  a  lan- 
guage inexhaustible  in  symbolism,  every  limb,  every  feature, 
every  attitude,  being  a  word  full  of  significance  to  those  who 
comprehend,  just  as  music  is  a  language  whereof  each  note 
and  chord  and  phrase  has  correspondence  with  the  spiritual 
world."  To  Michael  Angelo,  as -a  means  of  expressing  his  ^ 
ideas,  the  human  form  was  well-nigh  all  in  all.  To  land- 
scape he  was,  if  not  blind,  indifferent.     For  the  human  face 
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he  cared  about  as  little  as  the  old  Greek  sculptors.  But 
with  a  difference.  Montaigne  once  questioned  a  naked 
beggar  as  to  how  he  could  endure  exposure  to  the  weather. 
"Your  face  endures  it,"  said  the  beggar.  "Yes,"  said 
Montaigne.  "Well,"  said  the  beggar,  "I  am  all  face."  It 
is  so  with  the  human  body  in  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo. 
It  is  all  face ;  all  expression ;  all  the  embodiment  of  mind. 

"  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks^  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought." 

One  may  quite  say  that  of  Michael  Angelo's  statues  and 
statuesque  paintings.  Herein  they  are  very  different  from 
the  statues  of  Peri  clean  Greece,  which  are  "as  clear  as 
morning";  which  are  "all  grace,  repose,  and  strength  shown 
but  not  asserted";  into  which  "the  soul  with  all  its  mala- 
dies "  has  not  yet  passed.  The  forms  of  Michael  Angelo  have 
felt  "a  presence  which  disturbs  them  with  the  joy" — oft^ner 
perhaps  the  pain  —  "  of  elevated  thoughts."  His  prophets 
and  sibyls  are  "old  and  wrinkled,  bowed  with  thought,  con- 
sumed by  vigils,  startled  from  tranquility  by  visions,  over- 
burdened with  the  messages  of  God.  The  loveliest  among 
them,  the  Delphic,  lifts  dilated  eyes  as  though  to  follow 
dreams  that  fly  upon  the  paths  of  trance."  Indeed,  the 
forms  of  Michael  Angelo  are  so  full  of  thought  that  it 
shines  through  their  drapery.  His  Lorenzo  di  Medici  is  a 
statue  wearing  the  princely  garments  of  the  time,  and  yet 
the  wisdom  of  the  centuries  has  named  him  11  Penseroso, 
the  Thinker,  and  he  is  this.  But  it  is  not  his  face,  unfinished 
in  the  shadow  of  his  helmet,  that  makes  him  so.  He  is 
thinking  all  over.  He  is  an  embodied  thought.  And  so  is 
every  sibyl  and  prophet  on  the  spandrels  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 

We  shall  not  understand  the  art  of  Michael  Angelo  unless 
we  recognize  that  the  man  who  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
the  human  form  was  just  as  passionate  a  lover  of  truth  and 
justice.  And  so  it  happened  that  much  as  he  loved  the 
human  form  for  its  own  sake,  he.  prized  it  equally  as  a  fit 
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vehicle  for  his  vehement  emotions.  To  interpret  the  Sistine 
frescoes  as  so  many  excuses  for  displaying  his  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  his  skill  in  foreshortening,  and  so  on,  is  to  com- 
pletely misinterpret  them.  To  me  his  glorious  sibyls,  his 
majestic  prophets,  are  wondering  with  his  wonder,  are  sad- 
dened with  his  sorrow,  are  gloomy  with  his  foreboding,  are 
terrible  with  his  wrath.  Sitting  upon  the  spandrels  there, 
they  seem  to  be  looking  at  the  vault  above  them ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  their  admiration.  But  what  they  really  see  is  the 
vision  which  disturbed  the  brain  of  Savonarola  with  intolera- 
ble thoughts:  the  degradation  of  Italy,  "the  blessed  banner 
flaunting  naught  but  ill,"  *  and  the  mystery  of  this  little 
life  of  ours,  so  §et  about  with  silence.  If  Michael  Angelo 
had  left  on  record  that  he  did  not  intend  to  put  these  mean- 
ings into  his  work,  I  should  no  less  insist  that  they  are  there. 
The  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  the  sorrows  of  his  country, 
the  degradation  of  the  Church,  were  too  omnipresent  with 
him  not  to  express  themselves  in  almost  every  product  of 
his  "  shaping  spirit  of  imagination." 

Julius  II.  dies,  and  Leo  X.  is  his  successor, —  an  atheist 
Pope,  an  epicure,  a  sensualist,  dull-eyed  and  heavy-jawed, 
the  second  son  of  Michael  Angelo's  early  patron,  Lorenzo 
di  Medici.  But  he  was  less  calculated  than  the  fiery 
Julius  to  comprehend  the  large  designs  of  Michael  Angelo^ 
to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts.  "Since  God 
has  given  us  the  papacy,"  he  said,  "let  us  enjoy  it." 
We  have  here  the  key-note  of  his  pontificate.  Luther 
was  thundering  in  the  north ;  the  Teutonic  nations  were 
about  to  break  forever  with  the  papacy.  Little  did  Leo 
care,  if  he  could  have  dainty  scholars  about  him,  and  merry 
huntsmen  and  dancing-girls;  if  he  could  take  care  of  his 
nephews,  and  get  rid  of  his  enemies  without  resorting  to  the 
tedious  forms  of  law.  The  years  of  Leo's  reign  were  years 
of  servile  drudgery  to  Michael  Angelo.  Leo  set  him  to  the 
uncongenial  task  of  building  the  fa9ade  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Florence.  Year  after  year  he  quarried  marble  to  this  end, 
chafing  against  his  bonds.     A  more  congenial  task  awaited 

*From  the  sonnet  on  the  Pontificate  of  Julius. 
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him.  Giuliano  di  Medici,  a  cardinal,  cousin  of  Leo  X., 
resolved  to  build  a  sacristy  in  San  Lorenzo  that  should  be  a 
family-tomb  and  contain  monumental  statues  of  several  of  the 
more  distinguished  members  of  the  family.  Michael  Angelo 
was  appointed  to  build  the  sacristy  and  make  the  statues. 
Leo  died,  and  Giuliano  became  pope  Clement  VIL,  still 
keeping  Angelo  at  work  upon  the  sacristy.  The  task  would 
have  been  thoroughly  congenial  if  he  had  not  despised  the 
Medicis,  and  hated  them  as  enemies  of  his  country.  But 
because  he  hated  and  despised  his  employer  he  did  not 
slight  his  work.  Art  was  his  only  wife  (she  gave  him  so 
much  trouble,  he  said^  that  he  had  no  desire  to  take 
another)  and  he  must  be  true  to  her,  even, while  slaving  for 
the  Medicis.  "  Sullenly  and  sadly  he  quarried  marbles  for 
the  sacristy.  Sadly  and  sullenly  he  used  his  chisel  year  by 
year,  making  the  very  stones  cry  out  against  the  shame  and 
ruin  of  his  country."  But  he  no  sooner  heard  of  Clement's 
death  in  1534  than  he  threw  down  his  chisel  and  mallet, 
and  once  more  took  the  road  to  Rome. 

For  thirteen  years  of  toil  the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  has 
little  more  to  show  than  six  marble  figures,  no  one  of  which 
is  a  completed  work.  Even  the  face  of  Lorenzo  is  still 
rough-hewn.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
could  not  avail  himself  as  the  modern  sculptor  can  of 
mechanical  aid.  He  carved  his  own  statues.  So  many 
incomplete  statues  has  Michael  Angelo  left  that  the  theory 
has  been  broached  that  he  adopted  incompleteness  as  a 
method  to  express  the  vagueness  of  his  thought.  Say, 
rather,  that  he  withheld  his  hand  lest  the  completed  statue 
should  leave  nothing  for  his  imagination  to  fill  out,  or  that 
the  sense  of  disappointment,  his  failure  to  embody  his  ideal, 
drove  him  from  one  thing  to  another  in  the  hope  of  doing 
better.  But  the  San  Lorenzo  works  soorn  all  numerical 
standards.  If  the  artist  had  given  his  whole  lifetime  to 
them  it  would  have  been  well  spent.  The  portrait-statues, 
as  they  are  called,  are  not  really  portrait-statues.  As  I  have 
said,  the  face  of  Lorenzo  is  rough-hewn.  Thus  did  the 
sculptor  make  the  marble  an  expression  of  his  lofty  pride. 
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Raphael  might  make  his  pictures  courtly  compliments  to  his 
patron.  Michael  Angelo  could  not.  In  all  the  Sistine  ceil- 
ing there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  compliment  to  Julius.  And 
when  the  Medicis  set  him  to  making  their  statues,  he 
rebuked  their  arrogance  hy  refusing  to  perpetuate  in  stone 
the  lineaments  of  the  men  whom  he  despised.  He  could  not 
degrade  his  art  so  much  as  that.  And  hence,  again,  the 
statues  which  he  made  he  set  over  the  tombs  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo,  the  youngest  son  and  nephew  *  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  two  of  the  least  significant  of  the  whole  family, 
and  made  them  almost  wholly  impersonal.  The  Giuliano  is 
a  figure  full  of  dignity  and  grace.  The  Lorenzo  is  to  me 
of  all  statues  I  h;ive  ever  seen  the  most  impressive,  although 
the  grandest  reproductions  of  it  I  have  seen  must  still  fall 
far  below  the  great  original  in  its  shadowed  niche.  Even 
the  little  copy  which  I  see  at  home  as  often  as  I  raise  my 
eyes  from  my  book  or  writing  haunts  me  with  an  unfathom- 
able sense  of  mystery.  Well  may  the  original  be  called 
*'the  most  immovable  of  spectral  shapes  eternalized  in 
stone."  Had  the  sculptor  no  higher  inspii-ation  than  the  love 
of  physical  proportions,  his  statue  would  still  justify  itself. 
But  what  we  really  have  is  a  statue  more  oppressed  with 
thought  than  Albert  Diirer's  Melancholia^  more  suggestive 
than  she  is  with  all  the  symbols  that  surround  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  grandly  beautiful  where  she  is  only  fascinat- 
ing and  grotesque.  I  do  not  know  what  Michael  Angelo 
meant  by  the  Lorenzo^  what  thoughts  he  imagined  him  to 
be  thinking  as  he  added  stroke  to  stroke.  For  me  he  repre- 
sents the  burden  of  the  mystery  which  lies  upon  the  universal 
heart  of  man,  the  pathos  of  our  boasted  knowledge,  a  little 
island  in  the  shoreless  sea  of  the  unknown. 

Beneath  the  statues  of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  recline,  one 
upon  either  hand,  four  figures  which  are  commonly  known 
as  Day  and  Nighty  Twilight  and  Dawning,  It  is  impossible 
to  say  with  certainty  what  Michael  Angelo  wished  to  denote 
by  these  figures.  "They  have  the  intellectual  vagueness, 
the  emotional  certainty,  that  belong  to  the  motives  of  a 

*8on  of  Fiero,  the  successor  of  the  great  Lorenzo. 
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symphony."*  "Very  tranquil  and  noble  is  Twilight:  a 
giant  in  repose,  he  meditates,  leaning  upon  his  elbow,  looking 
down.  But  Dawn  starts  from  her  couch  as  though  some 
painful  summons  had  reached  her  in  dreamless  sleep  and 
called  her  forth  to  suffer.  Her  waking  to  consciousness  is 
like  that  of  one  who  has  been  drowned,  and  who  finds  the 
return  to  life  agony.  Before  her  eyes,  seen  even  through 
the  mists  of  slumber,  are  the  ruin  and  shame  of  Italy.  Oppo- 
site lies  Nighty  so  sorrowful,  so  utterly  absorbed  in  darkness 
and  the  shade  of  death,  that  to  shake  off  that  everlasting 
lethargy  seems  impossible.  Yet  she  is  not  dead."  We  must 
not  speak  too  loud  lest  we  should  waken  her.  So  Michael 
Angelo  wrote  in  1530 :  — 

**  Sweet  is  my  sleep,  but  more  to  be  mere  stone  — 
So  long  as  ruin  and  dishonor  reign ; 
To  bear  naught,  to  feel  naught,  is  my  great  gain : 
Then  wake  me  not,  speak  in  an  undertone." 

Walter  Pater,  in  his  studies  of  the  Renaissance,  has 
rightly  conceived  that  Michael  Angelo's  favorite  sphere  of 
thought,  "'the  haunt  and  the  main  region  of  his  song," 
was  the  dim  borderland  between  being  and  not  being, 
between  life  and  death,  death  passing  into  life,  life  passing 
into  death.  Hence  the.  glorious  Adam  of  the  Sistine  fres- 
coes, a  perfect  body  lacking  still  its  soul ;  hence  the  dying 
captive  of  the  mausoleum;  hence  the  dead  Christ  of  the 
Pietd,  Hence,  most  of  all,  these  nameless  statues  of  the 
Medicean  tombs.  "They  concentiate  and  express,"  says 
Pater,  *'less  by  way  of  definite  conceptions  than  by  touches, 
the  promptings  of  a  piece  of  music,  all  those  vague  fancies, 
misgivings,  presentiments,  which  shift  and  mix  and  define 
themselves  and  fade  again  whenever  the  thoughts  try  to  fix 
themselves  on  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  the  disem- 
bodied spirit.  ...  Of  all  this  range  of  sentiment  he  is  the 
poet,  a  poet  still  alive  and  in  possession  of  our  inmost 
thoughts, —  dumb  inquiry,  the  relapse  after  death  into  the 
formlessness  which  preceded  life ;  change,  revolt  from  that 
change,  then  the  hallowing,  consoling  rush  of  pity ;  at  last, 

•Symonds.    Vol.  lU.,  p.  418. 
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far-off,  thin  and  vague,  yet  not  more  vague  than  the  most  defi- 
nite thoughts  men  have  had  through  three  centuries  on  a 
matter  that  has  been  so  near  their  hearts, —  the  new  body ; 
a  passing  light,  a  mere  intangible  effect  over  those  too  rigid 
or  too  formless  faces ;  a  dream  that  lingers  a  moment,  retreat. 
ing  in  the  dawn,  incomplete,  aimless,  helpless ;  a  thing  with 
faint  hearing,  faint  memory,  faint  power  of  touch ;  a  breath, 
a  flame  in  the  doorway,  a  feather  in  the  wind." 

Michael  Angelo  was  now  nearly  sixty  years  old,  but  he 
had  yet  before  him  two  of  his  greatest  works, —  the  two  by 
which  he  is  best  known  to  the  majority  of  men.  His  fresco 
of  the  Latt  Judgment^ — the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  The  new 
pope,  Paul  III.,  another  Infamous,  found  him  at  work  upon 
the  tomb  of  Julius.  The  Moses  was  finished.  "That  is 
enough  for  one  pope,"  said  Paul;  "I  want  you  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel."  And  so  for  eight  years  Michael  Angelo  again  laid 
aside  his  chisel  and  worked  at  the  Last  Judgment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.  "  The  whole  wall  swarms 
with  ascending  and  descending,  poised  and  hovering  shapes, 
—  men  and  women  rising  from  the  grave  before  the  judge, 
taking  their  station  among  the  saved,  or  sinking  with  unut- 
terable anguish  to  the  place  of  doom,  a  multitude  that  no 
man  can  number,  surging  to  and  fro  in  dim  tempestuous 
air."  None  of  the  tenderness  of  Fra  Angelico  is  here ;  no 
gentle  choirs  of  the  redeemed.  The  painter  has  exhausted 
himself  in  painting  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection,  the 
anger  of  the  Herculean  Christ  denouncing  vengeance  on 
the  scorners  of  his  grace.  It  is  no  use  to  find  fault  with  such 
a  Christ  as  this.  "  He  is  what  the  sins  of  Italy  have  made 
him."  We  are  reminded  of  that  terrible  saying  of  Tacitus  : 
"  The  gods  were  disposed  to  be  gracious  to  us,  but  our  man- 
ners have  rendered  it  impossible."  It  is  the  judgment  of 
Italy  rather  than  the  judgment  of  mankind  we  see  depicted 
there.  It  is  her  popes  and  princes,  her  Medicis  and  Borgias, 
that  the  Herculean  Christ  is  denouncing,  th^.t  the  Stygian 
boatman  is  hustling  over  the  prow  of  his  boat  into  the  deeps 
below.  But  there  is  more  than  this.  There  is  the  old  love 
of  the  human  body  for  its  own  sake,  too  beautiful  to  conceal, 
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especially  when  it  is  so  unlikely  that  the  dead  are  provided 
with  appropriate  drapery  before  the  resurrection.  There 
was  an  outcry  of  the  pious.  Society  had  got  to  be  so  vicious 
that  it  was  beginning  to  be  nice.  The  pope's  master  of 
ceremonies  brought  his  "philosophy  of  clothes"  to  bear 
upon  the  fresco.  Whereupon  Angelo  painted  him  into  the 
fresco  —  him  unmistakably  —  in  hell,  with  a  snake  coiled 
about  his  loins.  The  poor  man  complained  to  the  pope  of  this 
harsh  treatment.  "  If  you  were  in  purgatory,"  laughed  the 
pope,  "  I  might  do  something  for  you ;  but  as  you  are  in 
hell  I  can  do  nothing."  The  waste  of  time,  more  merciful 
than  Paul,  is  gradually  commuting  his  sentence  to  annihila- 
tion. There  is  also  in  the  La^t  Judgment  a  final  exhibition 
of  the  painter's  predilection  for  "that  middle  region  between 
vigilance  and  slumber,  reality  and  dream,  which  Michael 
Angelo  ruled  as  his  own  realm."  The  fascination  of  the 
resurrection  for  his  mind  was  this  "darkness  in  the  interval 
of  crossing  spears,"  this  moment  of  transition  from  uncon- 
sciousness to  consciousness,  the  surprise,  perhaps  the  pain,  of 
reawakening  from  long  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  years  of  Michael  Angelo's  work  on  the  Last  Judg- 
ment coincide  in  part  with  his  acquaintance  with  Vittoria 
Colonna,  the. only  woman  with  whom  tradition  has  asso- 
ciated his  pride  and  loneliness  of  heart.  He  met  her  first  in 
1534,  but  did  not  become  well  acquainted  with  her  till 
some  years  later,  when  he  was  nearly  seventy  and  she  was 
fifty-two  years  old,  and  both  of  them  were  "  already  follow- 
ing the  ways  and  tasting  the  sunless  pleasures  of  weary 
people  whose  hold  on  outward  things  is  slackening."  *  We 
may  be  sure  there  was  no  thought  of  marriage,  nor  even  of 
the  love  which  looks  towards  marriage,  in  the  companionship 
of  this  noble  pair.  Of  all  the  sonnets  which  were  formerly 
assumed  to  be  addressed  to  her,  the  latest  criticism  retains 
but  four  or  five.  But  not  the  less  on  this  account  was 
Angelo's  relation  to  Vittoria  a  source  of  quite  unspeakable 
delight  and  consolation  to  his  long-fevered,  restless  heart, 
and  her  death,  in  1547,  when  he  was  seventy-two  years  old, 

*Y9X»T'%StudU8qftheJieiMUsafuyi:  Michelangelo. 
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a  dreadful  hurt.  The  story  of  their  friendship,  or  their  love, 
has  been  told  many  times  in  prose  and  verse,  but  never 
better  to  my  mind  than  in  Condivi's  life  of  his  great  friend ; 
and  we  may  safely  leave  it  here,  nor  try  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  barrier  of  his  delicate  reserve:  "Above  all,  he  loved 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchesa  of  Pescara,  of  whose  divine 
spirit  he  was  enamored,  being  in  return  most  sincerely  be- 
loved by  her.  She  several  times  left  the  places  where  she 
had  gone  to  spend  the  summer  and  came  to  Rome  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  see  Michael  Angelo.  And  he  in 
return  bore  her  so  great  a  love  that  I  remember  hearing 
him  say  that  nothing  grieved  him  save  that,  when  he  went 
to  see  her  as  she  was  passing  from  this  life,  he  had  not  kissed 
her  brow  or  her  cheeks  as  he  kissed  her  hand." 

In  1646,  Michael  Angelo  became  sole  architect  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  great  architect  Bra- 
mante,  forty  years  before.  Various  architects  had  followed 
Bramante,  changing  his  plans  without  improving  them. 
Michael  Angelo  returned  to  the  original  design  so  far  as  to  set 
.aside  the  Latin  cross  of  Raphael  and  San  Gallo  for  the  Greek 
cross  of  Bramante ;  *  but  the  dome  as  he  designed  it,  and 
as  it  was  completed  after  his  death,  according  to  his  working- 
plans,  was  quite  his  own,  and  as  sublime  in  its  conception  as 
it  was  original.  Unfortunately,  subsequent  architects  by 
lengthening  the  nave  ruined  the  effect  of  the  facade,  and 
gave  the  dome  that  driven-in  appearance  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous and  disappointing.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen 
the  front  elevation  of  the  church  as  planned  by  Michael 
Angelo  can  never  cease  to  regret  the  violence  which  his 
successors  did  to  his  idea.  Nevertheless,  of  him  in  St. 
Peter's,  as  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  it 
might  be  written.  Si  monumentum  requiris^  circumapice^  or 
better,  with  a  little  variation.  If  you  wish  to  find  his  monu- 
ment, look  above  you.  And  surely  he  could  have  no  grander 
monument  than  that  colossal  dome, —  fit  emblem  of  his  own 
immense,  aerial,  heavenward-reaching  soul.  "  Raised  by 
proud   and    secular  pontiffe  in    the   heyday  of   renascent 

*  ADd  of  Pemzzi  also,  who  followed  Raphael. 
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humanism,  St.  Peter's  seems  to  wait  the  time  when  the  high- 
priests  of  a  religion  no  longer  hostile  to  science  or  antagon- 
istic to  the  inevitable  force  of  progress  will  chaunt  their 
hymns  beneath  its  spacious  dome." 

The  closing  years  of  Michael  Angelo's  life  were  like  a 
long  and  peaceful  sunset  after  a  troubled,  stormy  day.  He 
had  outlived  every  rival.  The  friendship  of  Vittjria  Co  - 
lonna  and  Tommaso  Cavalieri  warmed  and  vivified  and 
caused  to  blossom  the  waste  places  of  his  soul.  He  lived  so 
long  that,  as  it  were,  he  outlived  himself,  and  saw  the  after- 
glow of  his  own  day  and  heard  the  music  of  his  posthumous 
reputation.  To  the  fame  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  an 
architect  he  now  added  that  of  a  poet,  not  without  reason,  as 
you  may  prove  by  reading  any  good  translation  of  his  son- 
nets. And  now  more  consciously  than  ever  he  abandoned 
himself  to  religious  meditation.  Religious  in  the  conven- 
tional manner  of  his  time  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be. 
Savonarola  and  the  Platonists  were  more  to  him  than  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  But  in  the  last  analysis  his  relig- 
ion must  have  been  very  much  his  own.  It  was  not  without 
vain  regrets  and  foolish  lamentations.  Facing  eternity,  he 
wished  that  he  had  given  himself  to  beauty  with  less  abso- 
lute abandonment.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1564,  he, 
being  nearly  eighty-nine  years  old,  entered  on  that  strange 
experience  which  had  engrossed  so  much  of  his  imagination, 
—  life  passing  into  death;  soon,  let  us  trust,  to  know  the 
opposing  term, —  death  passing  into  life, —  and  to  find  it  less 
bewildering,  less  strange  than  he  had  dreamed. 

I  have  taken  Michael  Angelo  as  the  representative  artist, 
but  he  was  more  than  this.  We  lose  sight  of  what  was 
special  in  him  in  the  light  of  what  was  universal.  The 
genial  character  of  Raphael  was  not  his.  To  live  with  him 
would  not  have  been  so  pleasant.  Not  his  the  serenity  of 
Goethe,  of  Shakspere,  of  Mozart;  but  his  the  stormy 
nature  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Beethoven, —  and  his,  like 
theirs,  an  inward  wound  that  never  ceased  to  bleed,  some 
hidden  fount  of  bitterness.  He  made  few  friends.  He  lived 
a  solitary  life.     But  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
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him,  the  burden  of  the  universal  mystery.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  produced  a  race  of  giants ;  but  Michael  Angelo, 
although  he  had  a  giant's  strength  and  often  used  it  like  a 
giant,  is  the  most  dear  to  us  of  all,  because  to  him,  of  all  the 
men  of  that  great  time,  the  awfulness  and  splendor  and  the 
pity  of  our  mortal  life  were  best  revealed,  and  he  painted 
these  things  into  his  frescoes,  carved  them  into  his  statues, 
built  them  into  the  central  church  of  Christendom  with 
solemn  joy. 

There  is  a  bridge  in  Florence  now,  across  the  Amo,  which 
was  there  in  Michael  Angelo's  day ;  and  when  I  think  of  all 
he  was  and  did  and  tried  to  do  in  vain,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
one  *  of  our  own  poets,  leaning  upon  that  bridge  one  day, 
fancied  he  overheard  it  saying  to  itself:  — 

"  Taddeo  Goddi  built  me.    I  am  old ; 
Five  centuries  old.    I  plant  my  foot  of  stone 
Upon  the  Arno,  as  St.  Michael's  own 
Was  planted  on  the  dragon.    Fold  by  fold 
Beneath  me  as  it  struggles,  I  behold 
Its  glistening  scales.    Twice  hath  it  overthrown 
My  kindred  and  companions.    Me  alone 
It  moveth  not,  but  is  by  me  controlled. 
I  can  remember  when  the  Medici 
Were  driven  from  Florence ;  longer  still  ago 
The  final  wars  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelf.. 
Florence  adoi*ns  me  with  her  jewelry, — 
And  when  I  think  that  Michael  Angelo 
Hath  leaned  on  me,  I  glory  in  myself." 

John  W.  Chadwick. 

*  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION  BY  THE  STATE. 

What  has  with  us  long  since  become  the  State,  was,  a  still 
longer  way  back,  a  tribe,  barbarous,  chaotic,  without  form 
and  void.  The  man  and  his  possibilities,  political  and 
others,  were  concealed  within  a  wild  and  shaggy  exterior. 
What  is  here  and  now  —  a  partial  evolution  —  began  as  a 
deep,  dark,  tribal  germ. 

The  conjunction  of  the  moral  with  the  intellectual  has 
begun,  but  the  process  of  realization  is  lagging  and  slow. 
Improvement  has  gone  on  from  one  degree  to  another 
to  the  present  point.  The  course  has  been  from  the  tribal 
aggregation  to  this  nobler  name  —  the  State.  Especially  is 
this  a  noble  exaltation  when  we  remember  the  passage 
through  so  many  centuries.  And  now  this  social  and  politi- 
cal affiliation  of  which  all  are  members,  the  multitude  in  the 
lower  walks  with  the  rest,  is,  of  a  certainty,  susceptible  of 
still  higher  improvement.  The  ascent  before  us  is  not,  in  the 
demand  of  4ihe  times,  along  the  line  of  special  material  inter- 
ests. The  push  upward  can,  in  no  very  important  sense,  be 
other  than  one  of  a  moral  nature.  No  doubt  science,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  has  yet  great  victories  to  win.  Learn- 
ing is  destined  to  crown  other  heights  and  send  down  its 
beneficent  influences  to  the  vales  below.  More  insight  and 
a  wiser  management  will,  on  their  own  narrower  basis,  be 
applied  to  things  denominated  secular.  But  these  acquisi- 
tions are  only  subordinate,  while  the  nation  goes  on  its  way 
to  a  loftier  excellence.  In  the  hearts  of  its  subjects,  the 
chief  place,  in  the  divine  intent  and  purpose,  waits  to  be 
occupied  by  that  which  is  grandest  and  most  creative  of 
good ;  viz,^  the  moral  sentiment,  extending,  from  its  throne, 
activity  and  rule  over  all  else. 

How  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  The  reply  is,  that  the 
means  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Our  course  now 
should  not  be  a  more  or  less  idle  drifting,  as  it  may  have 
been  in  the  lower  orders  of  human  progress.  Nothing,  then, 
be  it  observed,  nothing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corn- 
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monwealth,  begins  so  much  at  the  beginning  as  the  public 
schools.  They  are  coextensive  with  the  territory  owned. 
Under  the  law  acknowledged  to  be  right  and  needful, —  that 
of  compulsory  education, —  it  is  the  business  of  the  common 
schools  to  take  in  charge  the  entire  rising  generation,  start- 
ing at  a  very  tender  age  and  holding  connection  with  their 
charge  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is  at  that  important  period, 
the  most  consequential  of  any  in  the  pilgrimage  of  human 
beings,  that  character  is  being  formed  for  the  long  after- 
time.  As  taking,  then,  a  more  intelligent,  safer,  wiser  stand 
than  has  been  reached  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  or 
on  this,  and  as  giving  a  pretty  complete  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  age, —  the  problem  of  troubles, — this  essay 
would  say,  Let  the  schools  of  the  State  be  the  particular  nurs- 
eries of  the  moral  element — put,  of  common  right  and  spe- 
cially, into  their  keeping — along  with  the  intellectual.  This 
would  be  a  joining  of  things  that  belong  together ;  yet  it  is 
something  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  in  their 
largest  educational  administration.  It  is,  in  this  very  year, 
from  moral  causes  more  than  any  other,  that  tramps,  burg- 
lars, thieves,  prey  upon  the  people  and  their  possessions; 
that  knavery  of  all  kinds  lays  hold  of  the  State,  political 
and  social,  and  compels  her  to  deliver  up  her  goods. 

What  is-  the  State?  It  is  an  organization  composed  of 
human  beings.  The  elements,  at  the  start,  as  the  first  cause 
of  our  republican  organization,  were  the  best  that  could  be 
at  the  time.  This  union,  looking  forward  to  its  final  cause, 
has  in  earnest  view  the  good  of  all.  It  is  good  to  start  with, 
and  good  as  the  end :  that  is  the  nature  of  this  civil  colloca- 
tion of  parts.  The  organism  of  the  tree  proceeds  from  the 
very  best  material  in  the  constituents  of  wood  and  sap. 
Then,  there  is  the  prospective  ideal, — that  is,  that  such  com- 
ponents ftiay  become  all  of  which  they  are  capable  in  length- 
ened and  rounded  trunk,  in  branches  and  foliage.  Its 
juices  are,  in  the  alembic  of  Nature,  kept  pure  and  rich, 
extending  through  the  entire  vegetable  system,  sustaining 
its  integrity  in  avenues  already  opened,  and  making  perfect 
provision   for  new  and  healthiest  growth.      So   with   the 
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State  in  its  origin  and  progress,  in  its  true  and  proper  safe- 
guards. The  State  is  a  positive,  beneficent  arrangement 
that  means,  or  should  take  thought  and  mean,  to  guard 
against  any  abnegating  conditions  that  would  work  abate- 
ment and  demoralization.  The  government  that  springs  out 
of  the  virtue  of  the  fathers  must,  as  the  most  vital  thing  of 
all,  secure  the  virtues  of  the  sons.  Not  to  keep  on  growing 
from  the  best  principles  within,  is  to  go  back.  Movement 
one  way  or  the  other  is  the  law. 

The  political  confederation,  then,  by  this  definition  of  its 
being,  is  bound  to  follow  out  its  capabilities  to  the  utmost, 
in  order  that  the  course  of  retrogradation,  as  in  the  ancient 
republics,  may  not  set  in.  This  current  through  the  main 
channels,  and  through  tributary  veins  and  capillaries,  is  the 
moral  force.  It  alone  is  the  pledge  of  natFonal  perpetuation 
and  glory.  Let  this  saving  power  pervade  —  if  not  the 
older  and  hardened  members  —  the  generations  as  they  shall 
rise,  and  all  other  things  in  the  line  of  prosperity  and  great- 
ness shall  be  added  thereto.  The  founders  of  the  republic, 
at  the  outset,  claimed,  on  the  most  sacred  grounds,  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  continued 
possession  of  the  right  to  these  rights  is  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing,  independent  of  accompanying  probity  and  a 
sweet  ethical  inherence.  This  best  life  must  bein  the  root 
to  start  with ;  it  must  spread  through  the  branches,  or  the 
root  will  soon  perish.  This  quality  must  be  dominant  aU 
through.  First,  the  supreme  law  of  God;  after  that,  the 
things  of  God  that  make  up  the  outer  structure.  Without 
the  moral  law,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule,  as 
premises,  the  rule  of  addition  will  not  give  a  fair  sum,  mul- 
tiplication a  fair  product. 

Dissolution  would  soon  come  to  the  band  of  thieves,  unless 
they  kept  honor  and  good-faith  among  themselves.  None 
the  less  in  respectable  society,  intellectual  and  thrifty,  it  is 
the  cement  of  the  moral  qualities  that  gives  adhesion  and 
symmetry  to  the  living  whole.  The  negative  to  this  politi- 
cal position  shows  itself  wherever  manhood  and  virtue 
perish  out  of  rulers  and  subjects.   States — our  own  with  the 
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rest — reveal  void  spaces  and  crumbling  bastions  where  the 
moral  and  intellectual  do  not  grow  up  side  by  side,  as  well 
as  where  neither  shoots  up,  by  reason  of  uncongenial  environ- 
ments. 

The  statement  here  made  regarding  allegiance  to  the  ethi- 
cal and  highest  will  not  be  disputed,  as  no  one  regards  as 
non-existent  the  ground  beneath  his  feet.  Among  the  untold 
multitude  that  would  say  the  same  thing,  we  quote  one 
authority,  but  that  one  of  the  best  among  writers.  George 
William  Curtis,  in  a  late  essay,  speaks  of  the  children  that 
we  all  are  of  men  who  founded  the  State  on  the  moral  law, 
and  resolved,  as  we  are,  that  it  shall  not  swerve  from  that 
eternal  foundation.  He  speaks  of  holding  that,  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe,  the  right  is  always  the  politic,  and  of 
ourselves  as  pledged  by  our  patriotic  hearts  to  keep  un- 
stained the  high  ideal  of  our  America. 

The  State,  then,  being  once  formed  on  this  moral  founda- 
tion, is  bound,  through  the  special  moral  training  of  the 
youth,  to  forestall  the  rising  up  of  opposite  motives  of  action, 
such  as  are  destructive  to  manhood,  to  good  citizenship  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  first  law  of  Nature, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  self-preservation.  The  organic  forces 
of  the  State  exist  to  this  end.  Under  the  authority,  there- 
fore, that  excuses  or  overlooks  no  one  when  he  has  perpe- 
trated acts  of  social  harm,  and  has  become  a  criminal,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common-sense  that  every  child,  growing  up  to  be 
one  of  the  body  politic,  should,  in  the  nursery  of  the  State, 
be  fortified  against  vice  and  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The 
investiture  of  a  great  political  right,  that  may  take  it  into  its 
hands  to  fire  into  a  mob,  to  imprison  and  hang,  must  be 
competent  to  educate  in  its  own  schools  the  young  moral 
faculties,  as  well  as  the  tender  mathematical  and  chiro- 
graphic faculties,  so  as  to  prevent  the  resort  to  judicial 
severity  and  punishment.  The  State  that,  touching  the 
youth  of  the  dangerous  classes,  does  not,  in  it^  own  behalf, 
use  the  means  in  its  own  hands  to  guard  against  such  pain- 
ful emergencies,  acts,  so  far,  the  part  of  a  despotism  in 
sustaining  itself  by  bolts  and  bars  and  bullets  instead  of 
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employing  mild  and  paternal  measures  that  secure  virtuous 
obedience. 

If  the  State  has  a  right  to  existence  at  the  start,  and  to 
perpetuated  honor  and  good-name,  then  it  has  the  right,  to 
that  result,  to  bring  out  its  nobler  capabilities.  This  is  the 
clearest  of  axioms.  All  this  is  in  the  very  line  of  good 
family-government,  of  the  reformatory  press,  the  Sunday- 
school  and  universal  Church.  Allowing  these  all  the  credit 
due,  they  are,  however,  in  their  range,  limited  and  inade- 
quate, as,  in  the  condition  of  society,  is  gi'ievoiisly  apparent. 
No  plan  and  operation,  however  large,  are  expected  to 
mount  to  the  climax  in  a  short  space  of  time.  But  the 
agencies  just  enumerated  are  comparatively  small  and 
isolated.  The  family,  here  and  there,  is  indeed  given  to 
high  tendencies,  and  moves  in  the  path  leading  to  the  best 
welfare  of  the  whole  people.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter 
if  but  here  and  there  a  household  were  upon  a  low  basis  of 
idea  and  conduct ;  for  one  such  person  in  private  life  or 
oflScial  station  is  enough  to  breed  disrepute  and  more  or 
less  extended  mischief.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  families,  at  least  in  certain  localities,  are 
marked  by  a  scanty  moral  development,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  degradation  of  ignorance  in  general  that  attaches  to 
them.  Here  in  the  masses,  of  one  standing  and  another,  are 
the  deeps  of  turpitude  and  vice,  in  cities  and  elsewhere. 
The  harm,  annoyance,  and  burden  to  virtue  and  integrity 
from  this  source  are  incalculable.  The  homes  cannot  cure 
the  evils.  A  coat  of  vicious  mail  wards  off  all  ordinary 
appliances  for  regeneration.  The  better  public  sentiment  is 
quite  shut  out.  The  reforms  make  but  slight  impression  in 
that  quarter. 

Again,  the  Church,  embracing  only  about  two-fifths  of  the 
population,  and  that  portion  the  best,  cannot  give  of  its 
spirit  and  character  to  the  people  in  general.  By  all  these 
means  the  void  spaces  are  not  filled, —  the  dark  quarters 
continue  dark  through  generations  and  centuries.  Sunday- 
schools,  right-minded  parents,  and  the  like  agencies  are  but 
as  small  islands  in  an  immense  expanse  of  waters.    The 
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Church,  the  great  moral  agent  of  the  land,  fails  to  make  con- 
nections with  the  thousands.  When  it  would  draw  in  the 
adult  multitudes,  they  have  been  gone  from  the  impressible 
age  of  youth  twenty,  forty,  sixty  years ;  and,  with  all  its 
extra  efforts,  the  Church  can  overtake  but  here,  and  there 
one.  Then,  it  is  with  uncertain  tenure  that  the  few  are 
held  to  its  better  counsels.  The  State  schools  alone  cover 
the  whole  ground  and  just  at  the  right  time.  They  reach 
every  inhabitant,  like  the  public  road  and  the  postal  service, 
—  two  things  far  less  exigent  than  the  right  character  of  the 
people.  All  other  means  of  education  cannot  so  diffuse 
themselves  at  any  period  short  of  the  dim  and  distant  age  of 
the  millennium.  Besides,  there  is  not,  behind  the  Church 
and  the  family,  any  organization  and  code  of  enactment  to 
which  they  are  responsible,  and  which  will  hold  them  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  All  other  oversight  is  partial, 
precarious,  uncertain.  With  the  State  there  may  be  all  the 
majesty,  omnipresence,  and  enforcement  of  legislation  and 
law. 

It  is,  theai,  we  repeat,  for  the  government,  if  it  would  per- 
petuate itself  and  go  on  from  one  degi*ee  of  excellence, 
moral  and  intellectual,  to  another,  to  do  its  own  work, — 
what  it  alone,  through  the  avenues  everywhere  open,  can  do. 
The  State  alone  is  master  of  the  situation.  It  belongs  to 
the  people  as  rulers  to  occupy  the  pivotal  time,  here  under 
discussion,  in  the  use  of  this  fundamental  and  saving 
method.  The  way  of  approach,  here  set  forth,  is  open 
through  the  ubiquitous  common-school  to  the  moral  individ- 
uality of  every  child.  Should  a  strong  man,  whose  health, 
life,  and  welfare  hang  upon  doing,  himself,  certain  duties, — 
offices  which  he  is  supremely  able  to  perform, —  leave  'the 
task  to  whatsoever  weak  and  incapable  persons  may  take 
it  up  ? 

Is  there,  in  the  present  lax,  loose,  and  morally  disordered 
condition  of  the  times,  anything  lacking  to  enforce  the  posi- 
tion here  taken  ?  In  the  midst  of  unbounded  wealth  and  of 
endless  enterprise,  in  the  midst  of  unmeasured  intellectual 
force,  sits,  hard  and  grim,  moral  depravity,  here  clothed  in 
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rags,  there  in  costly  apparel.  The  rudiments  of  truthfulness, 
self-respect,  virtue, —  the  chief  and  all-essential  things, —  are 
as  yet  hardly  recognized  in  the  people's  schools ;  left  as  the 
merest  incidental  part  of  an  education,  or  dropped  entirely 
out  of  sight.  The  formation  of  character  —  the  one  thing 
above  all  else  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  training  of  the  young  — 
is  set  aside  in  favor  of  what  relates  to  Kamtchatka,  the 
small  feet  of  Chinese  women,  the  type  of  the  subject, 
circulating  decimals,  the  changes  ten  persons  can  make 
in  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  distance  to  the  moon.  Our 
schools  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  children,  in 
going  out  to  meet  the  hard  realities,  the  tests  and  temptsr 
tions  of  the  world,  will  need  none  of  the  strong  principles  of 
character ;  they  will  get  along  if  they  know  such  things  as 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the 
depth  of  the  Atlantic,  the  belching  habits  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
the  logical  predicate,  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  the  dates 
in  the  reigns  of  kings  and  presidents. 

What  shall  be  taught  to  children?  was  once  asked  of 
Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta.  His  sensible  reply  was.  What 
they  will  need  to  practise  when  they  grow  up.  Industrial 
schools  might  here  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  notice,  were 
it  not  that  these  remarks  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  a  still 
deeper  and  more  solid  basis.  The  curriculum  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  knows  of  practising  nothing  through  the  years 
of  maturity  but  such  as  the  memories  of  Brahmapootra, 
Puget  Sound,  the  Seminole  War,  the  Resolution,  the  moods 
and  tenses,  square  measure,  interest,  and  the  Uke.  Infiu- 
ences  reaching  the  nobler  powers  of  young  America  may 
leak  in,  but  untiring  instruction  of  that  kind,  and  labored 
encouragement,  are  not  laid  down  in  the  course.  Memoriz- 
ing and  other  intellectual  gymnastics  engrossing  all  the  time 
in  the  schools,  where  alone  the  juvenile  majority  can  learn 
anything  elevating  at  all,  crowd  out  what  makes  up  the 
four-fifths  of  after-life — conduct.  Rectitude  at  this  notch  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  is  not  in  general  thought  to  pay. 
It  does  not  buy  bread,  wines,  and  cigars,  fine  establishments, 
stocks,  and  oflSce.    Even  by  the  few  of  the  best  people,  the 
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children  are  mostly  placed  in  the  Sunday-school  and  carried 
to  church  as  a  matter  of  second  importance.  The  great 
idea  of  parents  and  of  their  families  —  those  advanced 
enough  for  that  —  is  to  go  to  school  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pass  in  society  and  to  do  business.  He  who  will  may  think 
of  that  object  in  the  light  of  the  follies  and  frivolities  that 
pass  in  society,  and  of  the  practices  which  that  word,  6tt«i- 
WM«,  covers.  Character,  as  the  dawn  of  the  next  era  in 
human  progress, —  character  is  the  one  thing  of  the  times 
needed  in  the  educational  gardens  where  the  young  are  pre- 
paring to  constitute,  a  third  of  a  century  hence,  an  entire 
new  nation. 

The  culture  of  the  reading,  writing,  money-getting  facul- 
ties —  the  main  boast  of  our  free  schools,  in  the  mouth  of 
Fourth-of-July  orators  —  may  make  all  the  smarter  rogues. 
This  evidence,  to  an  alarming  amount,  the  times  are  now 
furnishing.  Noble-minded  men  and  women  have  graduated 
indeed  from  these  seminaries  of  the  people.  In  them  the 
moral  powers  have,  of  themselves,  kept  abreast  of  the  one- 
sided intellectual  studies.  So  has  the  army  of  time-servers 
had  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools. 

In  this  connection  it  hardly  need  be  said  there  is  no 
blending  of  Church  and  State  in  the  old  objectionable  way. 
There  is  not  the  least  infringement  of  denominational  rights, 
—  no  violating  of  freedom  connected  with  sacred  beliefs 
and  the  religious  conscience.  The  principles  of  propriety, 
uprightness,  and  good  citizenship  were  before  the  Church 
was.  Integrity,  truthfulness,  good  faith,  purity,  honor,  self- 
respect,  kindness,  helpfulness,  nobleness  of  aim,  are  no  more 
sectarian  than  geography  and  arithmetic. 

No  one,  in  what  has  been  published  during  the  last  few 
years  upon  stamping  the  more  sacred  impressions  upon  the 
common  schools,  can  have  meant  that  Romanism  or  Protest- 
antism, the  tenets  of  this  sect  or  that,  should  there  be 
taught.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  make  out  what  it  was 
expected  by  the  two  parties  the  Scriptures  should  do  in  the 
school-room.  How  was  it  possible  the  question  should 
have  been  up,  whether  or  not,  on  such  neutral  ground,  the 
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young  should  be  innoculated  with  the  doctrines, —  this  view 
or  that  of  inspiration,  total  depravity  or  human  integrity, 
endless  punishment  or  universal  salvation,  trinity  or  unity? 
There  is,  in  such  general  relations  with  juvenile  minds, 
most  clearly,  no  chance  in  this  direction  for  inculcating 
other  than  the  universally  acknowledged  moralities. 

So,  with  all  the  indefiniteness,  it  would  seem  the  late 
•  discussion  upon  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  as  involving  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  and  as  perpetrating  an  act  of 
injustice  upon  the  democratic  people,  was  utterly  extraneous 
and  off  the  track.  The  writers  here  under  notice,  thinking 
no  doubt  to  touch  a  real  question  of  the  times,  were  not,  it 
would  appear,  on  the  line  of  an  advancing  civilization  at  all. 
They  took  a  false  issue, —  that  of  dogmatism.  So  they  have 
set  back  the  real  issue, — that  of  individual  and  national 
character  as  from  the  little  spring  it  rolls  on  and  becomes  a 
great  stream.  The  seeds  of  all  right  action,  the  incentives 
to  conduct,  the  larger  fraction  of  life,  are  trampled  down, 
left  to  be  ignored  in  the  training  of  the  young,  because  the 
evangelical,  the  non-evangelical,  and  the  infidel  cannot 
agree  in  creeds  and  non-essentials  which  they  keep  in  their 
private  cabinets.  The  subject  before  all  Christians  and  the 
friends  of  humanity  everywhere,  regarding  education,  was 
not  and  is  not  one  of  technical  religion  and  theological  • 
manual,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  such,  but  one  of  citizen  virtues 
and  solid  integrities.  These  were  before  all  bibles,  are  in 
all  bibles,  and  in  all  enlightened  public  sentiment,  consti- 
tuting the  undivided  religion  of  mankind.  Nothing  is 
wanted  in  the  schools  less  sacred  or  more  secular  than  these 
world-wide  intuitions  and  safeguards.  They  are,  for  health, 
as  the  blood  in  the  animal  system.  They  are  everything 
to  the  vitality,  the  interests  of  society,  of  business,  and  of 
government.  The  schools  alone  are  inclusive  enough,  the 
State  alone  authoritative  enough,  to  answer  these  conditions 
and  secure  these  vitalities.  Is  not  our  empire  sufficiently 
possessed  of  land  and  water,  the  sunshine  let  in  and  the 
wild  tenants  of  the  woods  driven  out,  to  make  farther 
growth  ?    Is  it  not  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  frontier,  at 
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least,  of  a  new  departure,  when,  endued  by  heaven  and  by 
ourselves  with  power,  we  should  use  the  best  means  in  our 
own  jurisdiction  for  our  own  honor,  prosperity,  moral  distinc- 
tion, and  social  soundness  ? 

The  State  and  the  Church,  as  institutions,  must  be  sepa- 
rate. But  their  constituents  are  the  same,  and  cannot  stand 
apart.  Both  have  an  origin  that  is  higher  than  man,  and  are 
concentric.  On  earth  their  one  centre  is  in  humanity.  Both, 
whatever  their  vagaries,  are  in  their  origin  and  real  prog- 
ress moral ;  so  that  what  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  does 
the  same  for  the  other,  morally  and  economically.  It  is  true 
of  neither  that  one  is  the  clear  and  more  precious  amber, 
incasing  the  other  as  the  more  gross  matter.  They  are 
diffused  one  through  the  other,  as  far  as  that  can  be  where 
one  is  so  comparatively  small.  Through  one  system  of  veins, 
below  the  surface,  the  same  bad  or  good  blood  courses 
through  both.  Or  from  the  one  deep,  divine  root  they 
draw  the  pure  juices,  and  the  two  maintain  their  existence. 
The  Church  is  not,  it  is  plain,  the  sole  keeper  and  dispenser 
of  moral  health  and  vigor.  To  use  another  figure :  wherein 
Church  and  State  are  mechanical,  their  bands  and  pulleys, 
small  wheels  and  large,  do  not  cross  over  and  fasten  upon 
each  other.  But  the  spirit  of  the  two  blend,  and  in  this 
vastly  superior  sense  there  is  a  perfect  union  of  Church  and 
State.  No  public  sentiment  or  enactment  can  put  them 
asunder. 

Not  only,  then,  is  the  State,  for  its  own  honor  and  mani- 
fold better  growth,  but  all  Christians,  interested  in  using 
these  means  just  here  and  now,  not  piously  referring  it  all  to 
Providence  and  some  golden  consummation  in  the  far  future, 
for  introducing  this  intellectual  era  of  a  moral  type.  Such 
an  improvement  is  sure  to  make  a  good  beginning  when  the 
moral  factor  of  government  is  multiplied  into  that  other 
factor, —  the  common  schools.  Then,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
instead  of  the  perishing,  dangerous,  almost  hopeless,  and 
unavailable  classes  to  draw  from  as  now,  the  Church  would 
have  in  that  quarter  the  respectable,  more  or  less  thriving, 
and   somewhat  elevated  ranks  from  which  to  make  sure 
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recruits  to  its  numbers  and  to  the  Sunday-school.  This  is  a 
matter  of  self-interest  on  all  hands, —  the  remodelling  of  the 
educational  processes  under  the  supreme  agency  and  effec- 
tive working  here  discussed. 

Therefore  it  becomes  all  reformers,  all  attendants  upon 
Sunday-school  conventions,  ministers,  educators,  and  friends 
of  humanity  to  reinforce  themselves  with  the  highest  power, 
—  that  of  themselves  and  the  people,  turned  to  this  grand 
unsectarian  object.  Surrounded  as  they  all  are  in  their 
little  fields  —  the  Sunday-school  and  the  rest  —  on  all  sides 
by  a  broad  expanse  of  unreclaimed  multitudes,  is  it  not 
surprising  that,  applying  indeed  one  hand  to  the  instrumen- 
talities now  in  operation,  they  do  not  exert  all  the  force  of 
the  other  to  bring  the  alliance  and  strong  enginery  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  this,  its  own  affair  and  their  affair,  its 
own  interest  and  theirs,  to  its  own  self-purifying,  self-enrich- 
ing work  and  their  work  ? 

In  more  than  one  historical  period,  the  individual  was 
required  to  devote  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  body  politic* 
That  may  have  been  a  doubtful  kind  of  service.  But  now  to 
serve  in  that  way  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  serve  one's  self. 
The  good  of  one  and  of  all  is  the  same ;  viz,^  the  advance  out  of 
an  intellectual  and  passionate  materialism  to  an  intellectual 
range  and  scope  of  a  moral  character.  It  is,  therefore,  all 
wrong  that  the  people,  except  when  war  or  tax-paying  or 
arranged  and  prescribed  voting  calls  upon  them,  keep 
mostly  by  themselves,  and  the  rulers  wish  to  be  let  alone 
and  allowed  to  pui'sue  their  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and 
8  elfishness.  In  this  view  of  things,  what  was  once  taken  as 
an  axiom,  that  the  government  which  governs  least  governs 
best,  is  no  longer  an  axiom.  It  is  like  saying  the  person 
who  does  least  for  himself  does  most. 

The  growth  of  a  human  being  is,  in  his  first  years,  of 
itself  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  His  existence  flows  out 
from  causes  that  pretty  much  take  care  of  themselves. 
When  he  has  grown  older,  the  process  of  self-consciousness 
and  reflection  begins,  ffe  becomes  an  agent  for  himself. 
He  sees  himself  as  never  before.     There  is  a  part  for  him  to 
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perform.  Vegetation  and  impersonal  nature  are  succeeded 
by  responsible  manhood  and  the  exercise  of  the  moral  facul- 
ties. So  with  the  State  in  its  stages,  first  and  later.  It  is 
now  time  the  State  should  see  itself  morally.  The  age  of 
insensible  drift  should  now  be  over.  The  State  should  rise 
to  a  moral  consciousness,  and  out  of  accumulated  power  and 
wisdom  perform  for  itself,  through  the  long  coming  years, 
the  great  reflex  action  of  virtuous  and  manly  improvement. 
The  starting-point  out  of  this  unballasted  intellectuality  and 
unscrupulous  materialism  is  in  the  public  schools.  Long 
enough  has  the  State  put  out  with  might  and  main,  running 
forward  at  full  speed  to  objects  of  profit  and  schemes  of  a 
political  complexion,  scarcely  looking  behind  to  see  who 
keeps  up  in  manhood  and  integrity,  and  who  falls  by  the 
way. 

Such  a  reform  would  be  slow,  but  it  would  have  in  it  the 
rationality  of  taking  first  steps,  and  of  starting  at  the  roots 
of  the  evils  that  so  increase  outward  and  upward,  and  over- 
shadow the  land.  It  would  cut  deep,  and  undermine  the 
very  germs  of  vice  before  they  showed  their  bad  presence 
above  the  surface.  Under  the  constitution  of  things  as  now 
framed,  depravity  is  allowed  to  become  a  strong,  sturdy 
trunk ;  then,  by  the  machinery  of  public  and  private  methods, 
prisons  and  charities,  efforts,  comparatively  feeble,  are  put 
forth  against  some  of  the  vigorous  branches.  The  times, 
with  a  myriad  voices,  call  for  the  training  of  character  along 
with  the  intellectual  faculties  as  the  primary  thing  and 
groundwork.  The  same  —  to  be  carried  out  to  certain  per- 
formance and  a  reasonable  success  —  should  be  enacted  and 
enforced  by  the  principals ;  that  is,  the  people  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity.  There  should  be  all  the  needed  changes 
and  requisitions  relating  to  the  board  of  education,  to  normal 
schools,  normal  teachers,  general  supervision,  thorough 
execution,  to  State  tax  for  schools,  and  to  compulsory 
attendance.  This  moral  reconstruction,  as  far  as  realized, 
would  occupy  the  ground  deeper  down  than  idleness,  pau- 
perism, the  trumpery  of  tramps ;  than  the  breeding  of  crim- 
inals generation  after  generation;    than  the  ignorant  and 
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perverse  differences  between  capital  and  labor ;  than  politi- 
cal corruption  in*  its  -endless  phases.  Under  this  redintegra- 
tion of  our  system,  the  young,  native  and  foreign,  this  class 
and  that,  would  be  fashioned  hfter  the  principles  of  conduct 
and  life  they  will  need  to  practise  when  grown  up ;  viz,,  the 
solid  virtues  and  universal  integrities.  The  statutes  of  the 
all-embracing  State  are  alone  equal  to  this  regeneration. 
We  can  imagine  a  social  organization  where  the  parental 
obligation  is  discharged  everywhere  towards  the  children  in 
their  right  moral  rearing, — where  the  Church  takes  and 
holds  all  under  its  admonition  and  care.  But  such  an  ideal 
is  an  immense  distance  away. 

The  present  system  of  learning  is,  to  an  enormous  extent, 
one  of  ingurgitation,  a  pouring-in,  a  dyspeptic  fulness.  It  is 
very  partially  a  system  of  education, —  a  drawing-out  of  the 
inner  man  and  character.  As  far  as  it  is  an  educing  of  virtue 
and  the  various  qualities  of  noble  living, —  aside  from  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  being  well-born  and  well-moulded  at  home, 
—  it  is  quite  incidental  and  at  a  rate  the  slowest  possible. 
The  cramming  from  books  excludes  nearly  everything  else. 
Under  the  present  management,  as  facts  everywhere  show, 
moral  good,  if  such  there  be,  comes  from  the  schools  to  the 
community,  its  business,  affairs,  and  life,  with  extreme  slow- 
ness. The  common  schools,  as  far  as  regards  making  good 
men  and  citizens  out  of  all  classes  as  they  rise,  pattake  of 
the  nature  of  the  times  when  the  hand-wheel,  the  wooden 
plow  and  the  stage-coach  performed  their  lumbering  offices. 
In  other  departments,  the  tardy,  cumbrous  methods  are  laid 
away  among  things  superannuated.  Nature's  great  reposi- 
tories of  power  are  sought  out  and  utilized.  The  body, 
social  and  politic,  meanwhile,  makes  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  to  be  cardinal  virtues  and  foundations ;  so,  plods 
on  in  the  old  fashion.  The  State's  repository  of  moral 
power  for  the  most  part  lies  dormant,  till  some  transgressor 
appears,  and,  in  the  interest  of  good  order,  suffers  the  blows 
of  the  law. 

The  common  school,  as  an  institution  of  freedom,  was,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  fathers,  a  bright  star  in  our  political 
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heavens.  England,  in  that  respect,  was  groping  in  darkness. 
But  now  that  in  spite  of  this  privilege  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  are  growing  up  to  be  very  doubtful  adults, —  a 
large  perishing  and  half-perishing  class,  native  and  foreign, 
scarcely  or  never  seeing  a  school-room,  and  the  best  of  them 
only  being  made  expert  in  figures  that  may  cheat,  in  writing 
that  may  inform  an  associate  of  the  place  of  meeting  with  a 
dark  lantern,  in  reading  that  may  devour  what  is  vile, — 
now^  the  glory  which  glories  in  the  abstract  theory  of  the 
common  school  has  had  its  day.  With  the  mass  of  igno- 
rance and  low  life  abroad  that  exist  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  in  face  of  the  people's  halls  of  learning, 
there  has  been  enough  of  platitudes  and  "  glittering  gen- 
eralities" about  the  public  provision  made  for  the  young. 

Chaotic  ideas  prevail  in  regard  to  the  schools  and  in  the 
Church  as  to  what  man  wants  to  carry  him  through  the 
world.  There  is  in  both  the  notion  of  conduct  and  the 
notion  of  knowledge  and  opinion,  but  a  very  confused 
notion.  Civilization  has  progressed  thus  far  without  being 
able  to  fix  the  relations  between  the  two  and  settle  each 
upon  its  own  proper  grounds.  Godliness  or  the  right  life  is 
recognized  in  the  Church;  but  theology,  or  the  science  of 
God,  the  science  of  religion,  has  always  had  the  chief  place. 
So,  in  the  schools,  the  statute  provides  that  the  teacher 
shall  be  of  good  moral  character ;  but  under  the  same  code 
what  is  taught  is  the  science  of  things,  —  the  common 
branches.  These  absorb  the  whole  attention.  The  coming 
epoch  in  human  progress  will,  in  due  time,  set  all  this 
right. 

All  the  details  belonging  to  this  better  state  of  things 
cannot  here  be  given.  Practical  and  executive  ability  will 
find  a  fair  field  in  which  to  do  that.  Let  there  be  the  clear, 
distinct  recognition  of  the  twofold  office  that  relates  to  the 
training  of  the  young.  To  this  end,  let  all  proper  legal, 
unsectarian  agencies  conspire;  viz.^  thorough  State  super- 
vision, as  before  said,  the  board  of  education,  normal 
schools  founded  to  do  the  things  that  most  need  to  be  done 
in  the  general  career  of  human  concerns.     Let  graduates 
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from  these  preparatory  schools,  under  the  highest  scrutiniz- 
ing authorities  be  in  all  places  employed,  prepared,  first,  to 
form  character,  and  in  a  subordinate  degree  to  give  lessons 
in  the  common  branches.  Right  life,  first;  second,  the 
auxiliaries  to  life  and  to  getting  a  living.  Let  the  teachers, 
under  long  settlements,  thus  fitted  and  sanctioned,  favored 
by  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance,  supported  by  a  State 
tax,  be  the  moral  pastors  and  watchful  guardians  of  their 
flocks.  In  this,  as  in  the  usually  accepted  sense,  let  them 
be  educators,  responsible,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  the  conduct 
of  their  charge,  and  for  their  ever-growing  character. 

W.   M.    BiCKNELL. 

PAUL  AND  THE  TWELVE. 

Certain  critics  of  the  New  Testament  have  maintained 
that  the  relations  of  Paul  with  the  Twelve  were  not  cordial. 
*'  Nothing  can  be  plainer,"  says  one  recently  quoted  in  this 
Review^  "as  we  read  this  letter  [II.  Corinthians],  than  that 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  Paul  and  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  Jerusalem  Apostles."  Another  writer 
says  *  that  Paul  "  had  been  received "  at  Jerusalem  "  with 
such  coldness  and  suspicion  that  he  had  withdrawn  into  re- 
tirement at  his  native  town.  Tarsus."  In  the  course  of  the 
six  pages  following  the  one  just  cited,  he  talks  about  Paul 
speaking  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  with  "  great  sarcasm  " ; 
and  maintaining  his  "  personal  convictions  against  even  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Apostles  themselves^"  In  a  foot-note 
he  admits  that  "  the  only  safe  course  seems  to  be  to  follow 
implicitly  the  statements  of  the  Apostle  [Paul]  himself." 

Without  in  the  least  conceding  that  the  book  of  Acts  is 
-untrustworthy,  I  heartily  assent  to  this  language  of  the  foot- 
note. I  can  discover  no  authority  whatever  in  the  book  of 
Acts  (ix.,  26-30)  for  the  assertion  that  the  "  coldness  and 
suspicion  "  of  the  Twelve  was  the  cause  of  Paul's  return  to 
Tarsus.  But  unquestionably  the  best  authorities  in  the  case 
are  the  undoubted  letters  of  the  Apostles  themselves.     Paul 

•  Unitarian  Review,  January,  1878,  p.  32. 
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knew,  much  better  than  Baur  and  Zeller,  better  even  than 
Luke  or  than  the  imaginary  emendator  of  Luke,  what  were 
his  own  personal  and  theological  relations  to  the  Twelve. 

Neither  is  this  a  question  requiring  scholarship  for  its 
solution ;  it  is  a  matter  of  moral  interpretation,  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Epistles,  which  are  accessible  to  all  ordinary  readers 
in  such  a  variety  of  translations  that  it  is  not  presumptuous 
to  hold  one's  own  private  opinion  on  the  matter,  despite  the 
authority  of  professional  critics.  A  grave  moral  charge  is 
brought  against  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  against  Paul 
also,  by  those  who  profess  to  be  Paul's  earnest  admirers. 
The  maxim  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  the  accused  is  to 
be  held  innocent  until  proved  guilty,  seems  by  these  zealous 
impugners  of  the  Apostles'  character  to  be  reversed ;  they 
write  as  though  an  accused  person  must  be  held  guilty  until 
proved  innocent,  and  proved  innocent  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  accusers.  But  the  readers  of  this  Review  will  doubtless 
require,  before  finding  Paul  and  the  Twelve  guilty,  that  the 
evidence  shall  at  least  make  the  guilt  probable. 

The  evidence  is  all  before  them  in  the  New  Testament. 
Neither  Baur  nor  Zeller,  nor  any  other  accuser,  has  any 
other  evidence  than  that  contained  in  the  book  of  Acts  and 
the  Epistles.  The  book  of  Acts  the  accusers  would  rule 
out,  because  they  think  it  has  been  "  cooked,"  or  "  fudged," 
to  "  whitewash  "  the  Apostles  and  hide  or  heal  the  divisions 
of  the  Church.  They  appeal  to  Paul,  as  witness  against 
himself  and  against  the  chief  Apostles,  to  prove  that  there 
were  disgraceful  jealousies  and  bickerings  between  them, 
and  an  unholy  spirit  of  mutual  hatred  in  their  hearts.  Now 
the  Epistles  are  in  our  hands ;  and  if  we  cannot  read  Greek, 
we  have  the  common  versions,  in  English  and  other  modern 
tongues,  and  we  have,  easily  accessible.  Dr.  Noyes'  and  half 
a  dozen  other  English  improved  versions,  and  commentaries 
without  number.  Let,  therefore,  the  unlearned  reader  not 
take  up  this  serious  charge  against  the  Apostles  without 
reading  the  Epistles  for  himself,  and  judging  for  himself 
whether  Paul  used  his  confessedly  and  powerfully  sarcastic 
language  against  his  fellow  Apostles,  the  servants  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  against  men  of  a  decidedly  different 
type  of  character,  condemned  as  strongly  by  Peter,  James, 
and  John  as  by  Paul. 

•  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (chapters  i.,  ii.), 
Paul  speaks  of  himself,  and  of  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  as 
suffering  persecutions,  and  of  Jews  driving  out,  and  hinder- 
ing from  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  those  whom  he  calls 
"  us."  But  even  if  we  admit  that  Paul  here  uses  "  us  "  for 
"me,"  we  are  utterly  estopped  from  supposing  that  it  was 
Jewish  Christians  who  thus  hindered ;  because  he  expressly 
names  the  same  parties  as  having  killed  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
as  now  persecuting  the  Christian  churches  in  Judea. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  Epistle  (iii.,  5-10),  he  acknowl- 
edges that  he  had  been  afraid  lest  the  tempter  had  tempted 
them,  but  rejoices  at  learning  through  Timothy  that  they 
were  still  loj^al  to  Jesus  and  to  himself.  Here  is  a  bare  pos- 
sibility that  he  alludes  to  fears  of  false  brethren  seeking  to 
undermine  his  apostolic  authority ;  yet  as  he  speaks  (iii.,  3) 
of  the  danger  of  their  faith  being  shaken  by  their  tribula- 
tions, the  probability  is  decidedly  against  it:  he  is  still 
speaking  (as  in  ii.,  14,  15)  of  persecution  by  their  heathen 
neighbors. 

In  the  second  letter  to  this  church,  he  again  alludes  to 
their  distress  and  persecution,  by  "  wicked  and  unreasonable 
men  "  who  "  obey  not  the  gospel " ;  that  is,  by  heathen.  He 
alludes  to  apostasy ;  but  it  is  to  a  future  defection  (ii.,  3, 
7-10),  and  nothing  then  taking  place. 

It  was  probably  four  or  five  years  later  that  he  wrote 
what  we  called  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
opening  topic  of  the  Epistle  (i.,  10  et  «gy.)  is  the  existence 
*  of  parties  in  that  church.  He  mentions  four,  and  rebukes 
all  four.  There  is  no  appearance  in  his  language  of  any 
division  between  those  who  held  to  Paul,  and  those  who 
held  to  "  the  Jerusalem  Apostles."  "  What  I  mean,"  says 
Paul,  "  is  this:  that  each  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  I  of 
Apollos ;  and  I  of  Cephas ;  and  I  of  Christ."  He  betrays 
no  pride  or  satisfaction  that  some  held  to  him ;  no  sehsitive- 
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ness  or  annoyance  that  some  took  the  name  of  Peter.  If 
there  be  any  difference  in  his  rebukes,  it  is  that  he  empha- 
sizes more  especially  the  folly  of  those  who  called  themselves 
followers  of  Paul. 

The  whole  Epistle  is  in  strict  accordance  with  this  passage. 
Peter  is  three  times  mentioned  again  (iii.,  22 ;  ix.,  5 ;  xv.,  5), 
certainly  in  no  spirit  of  depreciation  or  jealousy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  awards  to  Peter  the  exalted  honor  of  being  the  first 
of  the  Apostles  to  whom  Jesus  appeared  after  his  resur- 
rection. It  is  true  that  in  one  passage  (ix.,  5)  Paul  claims 
that  his  rights  as  an  Apostle  were  equal  to  those  of  Peter ; 
but  he  does  not  intimate  that  Peter  thought  otherwise,  but 
only  that  foolish  men  at  Corinth^  thought  so.  We  have 
already  seen  (ii.,  10-17)  that  in  that  church  foolish  men  had, 
without  Paul's  instigation,  or  even  approval,  exalted  Paul ; 
thus  without  Peter's  approval  they  may  have  called  them- 
selves of  Cephas. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Paul  in  speaking  of  Peter 
shows  a  decided  preference  for  calling  him  Cephas.  Now  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  Paul  had,  even  at  the  date  of  this 
Epistle,  very  exalted  views  of  Christ,  and  ascribed  to  him  a 
knowledge  little  short  of  omniscience ;  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  he  would  quote  or  allude  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus  himself  in  any  other  than  a  serious  and 
reverent  way :  he  could  not  use  it  ironically,  implying  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  been  mistake^  in  his  use  of  it. 
If,  therefore,  Paul  had  felt  anything  else  than  the  most 
cordial  respect  and  affection  for  Peter,  he  would  have  called 
him  Simon ;  or,  if  constrained  for  the  understanding  of  his 
readers  to  go  further,  he  might  have  written  Peter :  but  he 
never  could  have  deliberately  chosen,  as  he  almost  invariably 
does,  that  highest  title  of  honor,  the  commendatory  Cephas,' 
bestowed  upon  Simon  by  the  Lord  of  Glory. 

In  several  places  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  Apostles,"  appar- 
ently including  himself,  Barnabas,  and  Apollos,  and  certainly 
not  excluding  Peter  nor  the  kinsmen  of  the  Lord.  In  his 
enumeration  of  gifts  to  the  Church  (xiii.,  28),  he  sets  the 
Apostles  first.     In  speaking  of  his  own  sufferings,  he  evi- 
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dently  extends  the  force  of  his  "us"  by  adding  "the 
Apostles,"  so  as  to  include  the  whole  "  glorious  company." 
As  he  had  just  mentioned  ApoUos  (iv.,  6),  he  probably 
included  him ;  that  he  includes  Peter  is  shown  by  the  lan- 
guage in  which  (xv.,  5-9)  he  described  the  reappearances  of 
Jesus  after  the  resurrection:  "to  Cephas,"  "then  to  the 
Twelve,"  "  after  that,  to  James,"  "  then  to  all  the  Apostles." 
"  And  last  of  all,"  Paul  adds,  "  he  appeared  also  unto  me ; 
for  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles, —  one  not  worthy  to  be 
called  an  Apostle." 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  any  want  of 
respect  for  the  Twelve.  Nor  does  any  want  of  respect  for 
them  appear  when  Paulr  adds  that  although  a  persecutor  of 
the  Church,  and  not  worthy  to  be  an  Apostle,  he  had, 
through  the  grace  of  God  converting,  animating,  and  sus- 
taining him,  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all. 

A  more  positive  proof  that  Paul  was  on  good  terms  with 
the  "Jerusalem  Apostles,"  and  held  them  in  respect,  is 
found  in  his  giving  (xvi.,  1-4)  explicit  and  earnest  direc- 
tions for  taking  up  a  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
under  their  charge.  Nor  was  this  a  hasty,  impulsive  thing; 
Paul's  zeal  in  the  matter  continued  for  some  two  years,  and 
he  expressly  urges  upon  the  churches  in  Gentile  lands  their 
indebtedness  and  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  as  the  fountain  of  Christian  influences. 

In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written,  as  it 
seems,  a  few  months  after  the  First  Epistle,  there  are 
repeated  distinct  allusions  to  false  teachers  (ii.,  17 ;  iv.,  7 ; 
X. ;  xi. ;  xii.)  who  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  church. 
As  the  two  Epistles  were  written  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  probable  that  these  false  teachers  were  the 
fomenters  of  those  very  divisions  rebuked  in  the  first  letter. 
He  alludes  (iii.,  1)  to  letters  of  recommendation ;  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  they  were  emissaries  of  James, 
John,  or  Peter,  armed  with  letters  from  them.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  letters  were  from  the  Jerusalem  Apostles  is 
wholly  gratuitous ;  and  even  were  it  granted,  it  would  not, 
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unless  human  nature  has  greatly  changed  since  that  day, 
make  the  Apostles  responsible  for  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  men,  whose  heads  may  have  been  turned  by  vanity,  by 
the  very  letters,  given  in  good  faith. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  Paul's  language  (ii.,  17; 
iii.,  1 ;  iv.,  2)  that  even  seems  to  attribute  the  trouble  to  the 
interference  of  other  Apostles.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  still 
as  earnest  as  ever  (viii. ;  ix.  to  ver.  15)  about  raising  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  under  their  charge.  When  he 
reverts  to  the  false  teachers,  he  singles  out  one  (x.,  10)  who 
had  been  denying  Paul's  apostolic  authority.  Three  chap- 
ters (x.,  xi.,  xii.)  are  occupied  with  a  defence  of  himself 
and  of  his  authority.  In  the  couuse  of  this  argument,  he 
speaks  of  himself  (xi.,  6 ;  xii.,  11)  as  being  in  no  respects 
inferior  to  the  "  hyperlian "  Apostles.  The  word  is  trans- 
lated by  a  majority  of  translators  as  an  adjective  of  honor : 
"  very  chief,"  "  very  foremost,"  "chiefest,"  "  very  greatest," 
"high,"  "most  excellent,"  are  the  terms  by  which -it  is 
rendered  by  those  who  evidently  understand  it  to  refer  to 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  And  if  this  is  Paul's  reference  we 
must  give  to  the  rare  and  peculiar  word  this  good  meaning, 
else  we  shall  make  Paul  guilty  of  a  feebleness  in  logic  and 
in  rhetoric  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  Those  three 
Apostles  had  been  abundantly  acknowledged  by  Paul  and 
by  the  church  at  Corinth  as  leaders  in  the  band ;  and  in 
compariug  himself  with  them,  and  declaring  himself  their 
equal,  it  would  weaken,  and  that  to  an  incredible  degree, 
the  force  of  his  self-defence,  to  suppose  that  he  applies  any 
contemptuous  term  to  them. 

I  venture,  however,  with  great  diflBdence,  to  set  my  judg- 
ment against  that  of  learned  translators  and  commentators, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  not  probable  that  Paul  was  referring  to 
the  Apostles  at  all,  but  to  those  whom  he  calls  false  apostles, 
deceitful  workmen,  transforming  themselves  into  apostles, 
ministers  of  Satan.  This  language  occui's  (xi.,  13-15) 
between  the  two  places  in  which  he  speaks  of  hyperlian 
Apostles ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  three  places  speak  of 
the  same  parties.    Of  course  I  therefore  give  to  this  peculiar 
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word  in  that  case  an  ironical,  contemptuous  force,  —  "  over- 
much "  or  "  immeasurable."  The  arguments  to  show  that 
such  epithets  could  not  have  been  applied  by  Paul  to  the 
three  leading  Apostles  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  show 
that  Paul  could  not  have  called  them  false  apostles  and  min- 
isters of  Satan.  He  is  speaking  of  the  men  actually  at 
Corinth ;  and  he  threatens  (x.,  2,  11 ;  xii.,  20 ;  xiii.,  3,  10) 
to  meet  and  put  them  down  by  the  power  with  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  had  endowed  him.  The  wildest  fancy  surely 
cannot  imagine  him  to  have  spoken  thus  of  the  Twelye. 

Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  true  reference  in  the  phrase 
"  hyperlian  Apostles,"  whether  to  the  "  Jerusalem  Apostles  " 
or  to  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  at  Corinth,  in  neither  case 
can  the  passage  be  tortured  into  proof  that  Paul  had  any 
other  feelings  than  reverence,  love,  and  Christian  sympathy 
tow  ard  the  three.  If  my  supposition  that  he  is  not  alluding 
to  them  at  all  is  right,  nothing  more  need  be  said.  But  if  it 
be  wrong,  and  he  do  allude  to  them,  then  the  translators  are 
right  in  saying  that  hyperlian  is  honest  praise ;  else  Paul 
used  this  odd  word  merely  to  stultify  himself. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  in  all  probability  written 
the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  second  to  Corinthians 
was  sent.  The  churches  in  Galatia,  also,  it  appears,  had. 
suffered  from  false  teachers.  At  Corinth  it  appears  that  the 
disturbers  had  been  of  two  entirely  different  kinds :  the  one 
sort  preaching  immorality,  the  other  Jewish  ritualism. 
Those  in  the  churches  of  Galatia  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
of  this  second  kind.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  to 
lead  an  impartial  reader  to  think  that  Paul  suspected  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  of  instigating  the  mischief.  He  says 
there  are  certain  persons  (i.,  7)  troubling  the  churches,  and 
seeking  to  change  the  gospel  which  he  had  preached  and 
the  Galatians  had  accepted.  But  that  gospel  he  had 
received  direct  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  from  man,  not 
even  from  the  Apostles.  It  is  true,  he  adds  (i.,  17  et  seq.)^ 
that  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Peter,  staying  with  him  a  fortnight,  and  seeing  also  James ; 
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but  he  did  not  go  to  learn  what  the  gospel  was,  for  he  had 
already  been  preaching  it,  and  the  churches  of  Judea  were 
rejoicing  to  hear  of  it. 

Fourteen  years  afterwards,  so  he  tells  us  (ii.,  1-10),  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  to  talk  with  the  Apostles  of  highest 
reputation,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  and  to  tell  them  what 
he  was  preaching,  lest  possibly  he  was  doing  something 
wrong,  as  he  had  been  accused  by  certain  false  brethren 
who  had  stealthily  crept  into  the  Church,  and  pretended  to 
have  authority  to  condemn  Paul's  mode  of  presenting  the 
gospel.  But  Paul  tells  us  that  these  three  leading  Apostles 
found  nothing  in' his  creed  to  amend  or  alter,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  as  ready  to  acknowledge  Paul's  mission  to 
the  Gentiles  as  Paul  was  to  acknowledge  Peter's  mission  to 
the  Jews;  and  therefore  gave  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  bade  them  Godspeed.  The 
Jerusalem  Apostles  did  not  ask  that  Titus,  a  Greek  com- 
panion of  Paul,  should  submit  to  Jewish  rites ;  in  fact,  all 
the  suggestion  they  made  to  Paul  was  that  he  should  ask 
the  churches  to  help  the  poor  in  Jerusalem. 

If  St.  Paul  had  by  prophetic  foresight  known  that  in  later 
days  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  would  be  accused  of  instigat- 
ing the  Judaizing  teachers  to  trouble  the  churches  of  Paul's 
.  planting,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  been  more  explicit 
in  his  statements  to  exonerate  them  from  the  charge ;  and  it 
is  to  me  one  of  the  curiosities  of  interpretation  that  out  of 
this  very  passage  the  gall  of  sarcasm  and  jealousy  should 
have  been  apparently  extracted, —  that  is,  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation. The  words,  "  seemed  to  be  somewhat,"  "  whatever 
they  were,  it  matters  not  to  me,"  by  which  Paul  speaks  of 
the.  three,  instead  of  being  interpreted  in  reference  to  the 
main  purport  of  the  whole  chapter,  vi^.,  Paul's  magnifying 
his  own  office,  are  interpreted  with  reference  to  an  imag- 
inary depreciation  of  theirs,  and  that,  in  spite  of  Paul's 
express  declaration  that  they  did  not  differ  from  him  in 
their  views  of  Christianity ;  that  they  perceived  the  grace  of 
God  in  him ;  that  he  perceived  the  same  in  Peter ;  that  they 
gave  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.     Paul 
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calls  Peter  by  his  Christ-given  title,  Cephas,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  special  Apostle  to  the  Jews.  (In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  xi.,  14,  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  implying  his  recognition  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
Jews.) 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Galatians,  Paul  again  speaks  of 
those  who  wished  to  make  them  submit  to  the  exactions  of 
the  Jewish  ritual,  and  with  a  characteristic,  Hebrew-like 
paronomasia  (v.,  12)  wishes  that  they  would  attend  to  their 
own  case.  Interpreters  disagree  as  to  the  precise  force  of 
his  sarcastic  pun ;  but  after  reading  the  passage  just  com- 
mented upon,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  tJhat  he  is  speaking 
of  any  of  the  Twelve. 

In  order  still  more  fully  to  show  that  he  had  original  com- 
munication with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  Apostles  for  authority,  he  reminds  them 
how  at  Antioch  he  had  rebuked  Peter  for  a  shifting,  vacillat- 
ing behavior  (ii.,  11)  ;  but  this  was  a  frank,  open  rebuke  in 
the  presence  of  all, —  no  secret  grudge,  or  jealousy,  or  under- 
estimation. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  followed  hard  after  that  to  the 
Galatians*  I  have  already  noticed  the  implication  (xi.,  14) 
that  he  held  the  other  Apostles,  and  especially  Peter,  in 
respect.  He  alludes  to  the  contributions  which  he  was 
taking  up  for  Jerusalem,  in  a  manner  (xv.,  27)  utterly 
imcompatible  with  any  jealousy  or  unfriendliness  toward  the 
Apostles  in. charge  of  that  church.  He  alludes  to  the  perils 
of  his  approaching  visit  to  Jerusalem  (xv.,  81),  but  only  to 
those  that  would  arise  from  unbelievers;  no  allusion  is 
made  to  unfriendly  brethren.  He  warns  the  Roman  Church 
against  false  teachers  (xvi.,  17,  18),  but  they  seem  rather  to 
be  teachers  of  loose  morals ;  and  certainly  Peter  and  James 
had  in  them  no  latent  incipient  antinomianism. 

Several  years  later  Paul  is  at  Rome,  a  prisoner  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  writes  that  letter  to  churches  in  Asia 
Minor  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  this  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  (iii.,  8),  as 
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though  he  remembered  what  he  had  said  of  himself  and 
Peter  to  the  Galatians  (Galatians  ii.,  8) ;  and  he  also  speaks 
of  the  Apostles  in  general  (iv.,  11)  in  terms  of  honor. 

About  the  same  time  he  writes  to  the  church  at  Philippi, 
and  warns  them  (iii.,  2)  against  dogs,  evil  workmen,  flesh- 
cutters,  and  of  those  (iii.,  19)  whose  god  is  their  belly,  and 
whose  glory  is  in  their  shame.  It  would  be  sheer  insanity 
to  suppose  that  by  such  terms  he  alludes  to  those  whom,  in 
a  letter  written  about  the  same  time,  he  places  at  the  head 
of  the  Christian  Church  Universal. 

Again  several  years  elapse  before  Paul  writes  (as  I  sup- 
pose) his  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  In  them  he  names 
Hymenseus,  Philetus,  and  Alexander  (I.  Timothy  i.,  20; 
II.  Timothy  iii.,  7;  iv.,  14),  and  those  of  Jewish  birth 
(Titus  i.,  10),  as  false  teachers,  but  charges  them  with  deny- 
ing a  future  life,  and  as  despising  the  moral  law;  which 
certainly  could  not  be  said  of  the  Twelve,  nor  of  any  one 
acting  under  their  instruction. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  after  a  careful  reading  of  all 
the  Epistles  attributed  to  Paul,  and  especially  of  those  which 
are  conceded  on  all  hands  to  be  Paul's,  that  two  propositions 
are  clearly  true :  — 

First,  Paul  gives  no  intimation  anywhere  of  the  slightest 
want  of  respect,  affection,  or  cordiality  toward  the  Twelve. 

Secondly,  Paul  gives,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  proof  that 
could  be  expected  of  his  respect  for  them.  His  reverence 
for  Christ  was  certainly  unbounded,  and  he  sp.eaks  of  the 
Twelve  repeatedly  as  Christ's  Apostles ;  he  never  speaks  of 
Peter  by  his  common  name  Simon,  but  generally  by  his 
Christ-given  title  of  honor,  Cephas ;  he  expressly  says  that 
Christ  wrought  through  Peter  in  behalf  of  the  Jews ;  and 
he  emphatically  declares  that  the  chief  Apostles  recognized 
himself  and  Barnabas  as  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles,  and  gave 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  without  qualification  or 
reserve,  only  asking  them  to  help  in  a  practical  charity,  but 
saying  nothing  of  points  of  faith. 

If  we  had  a  distinct  testimony  from  either  of  the  Twelve 
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it  would  be  of  value  in  corroborating  this  testimony  of  Paul. 
In  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  he  speaks  of  Paul  as  a 
beloved  brother;  but  this  will  have  no  weight  with  those 
who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  I  acknowledge  the 
great  weight  of  those  reasons  which  led  so  many  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  of  later  critics,  to  reject  that  Epistle ;  neverthe- 
less, I  incline  very  strongly  to  accept  it,  simply  because  it 
must  be  either  genuine  or  else  an  open,  wilful  forgery ;  and 
against  the  latter  alternative  is  to  be  put  the  utter  absence 
of  motive  for  forgery,  and  the  great  improbability  that,  in  a 
wilful  forgery,  such  a  curious  imitation^  of  Jude  should  be 
introduced.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  Peter's 
word  of  affection  for  Paul.  But  at  all  events  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  the  First  Epistle,  which  was  received  without 
question  in  the  Early  Church,  Peter  calls  himself  Peter,  not 
Cephas.  Preaching  to  the  Jews  who  were  scattered  in 
heathen  lands,  preaching  in  synagogues  where  .many  prose- 
lytes from  heathenism  were  present,  Peter  had  become 
accustomed  to  that  Greek  translation  of  his  honorary  sur- 
name, and  used  it  commonly ;  while  Paul,  much  more  of  a 
Greek,  was,  nevertheless,  drawn  by  his  veneration  for  Christ 
and  his  love  for  Peter  to  adhere  to  the  very  title,  Cephas, 
which  Christ  himself  had  given. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  was 
probably  written  somewhat  late  in  the  Apostle's  life.  In 
the  superscription  he  includes  churches  which  must  have 
more  or  less  felt  Paul's  influence.  Yet  there  is  not  a  word 
in  the  Epistle  which  can  be  construed  into  any  opposition 
to  Pauline  doctrine.  Two  passages  exalt  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  above  his  death  as  a  means  of  redeeming  man ;  but  so 
do  two  or  three  passages  in  Paul's  Epistles.  There  are 
allusions  by  Peter  to  false  teachers,  but  it  is  to  the  same 
kind  of  false  teachers  that  Paul  warns  the  churches  against ; 
namely,  men  who  took  to  preaching  without  faith  in  Christ, 
or  desire  to  win  men  to  him,  but  merely  as  a  profession  or 
means  of  living  (I.  Peter  v.,  2,  3). 

The  Epistle  ascribed  to  James  was  probably  written  by 
James  the  kinsman  of  the  Lord.     If  to  any  reader  this 
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Epistle  seems  to  be  contrary  in  its  scheme  of  salvation  to 
Paul's  doctrines  of  salvation  by  grace  and  of  justification  by 
faith,  let  him  consider  that  the  good  works  which  James 
insists  upon  are  not  the  works  of  the  ceremonial  law,  circum- 
cision, Sabbath-keeping,  etc.,  against  which  Paul  speaks 
(Galatians  iv.,  10 ;  v.,  2,  6 ;  vi.,  15),  but  the  works  of  the 
moral  law,  on  which  Paul  insists  with  all  the  force,  and  more 
than  the  force  of  James. 

The  General  Epistle  of  John  is  just  as  free  as  those  of 
Peter  and  of  James  of  anything  that  can  show  Jewish  nar- 
rowness, zeal  for  ceremonial  law,  or  hostility  to  Paul's 
method  of  presenting  Christ  and  Christianity.  John  is  very 
earnest  in  warning  against  false  teachers ;  if  he  -had  the 
hostility  to  Paul's  views  ascribed  to  him  by  the  theory 
under  consideration,  he  certainly  would  have  betrayed  it 
here.  I  know  that  some  critics  deny  this  Epistle  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Apostle;  but  the  reasons  for  rejecting  it  as 
John's  seem  to  me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  much  weaker 
than  even  those  for  rejecting  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  article  labors  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  a  defence ;  many  persons  decUne  to  read  or 
consider  any  defence :  they  consider  all  defences  mere  apolo- 
gies, and  apparently  regard  all  assaults  upon  moral  char- 
acter as  having  the  presumption  in  their  favor.  This  state 
of  the  critical  judgment,  which  one  might  suppose  associated 
with  the  old-fashioned  views  of  total  depravity,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  just  as  frequently  found  in  those  who  reject  all 
forms  of  Christian  faith. 

But  a  strong  personal  feeling  of  this  kind  is  as  dangerous 
to  candid  judgment  tw  any  blind  faith  in  the  perfection  of 
the  Apostles  can  be;  Paul  and  the  Twelve  were  human, 
but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  assume  that  they  were 
unregenerate  men,  and  that  they  carried  jealousies  and 
mutual  contempt  in  their  hearts  to  their  dying  day.  If 
there  was  "  no  love  lost  between  them,"  it  was  more  likely 
because  that  love  was  carefully  nourished  and  preserved 
than  because  it  did  not  exist. 
11 
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About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  received  a  letter  bearing,  as  I 
supposed,  the  signature  of  a  brother  clergyman  to  whom  I 
was  under  some  obligations,  and  toward  whom  I  had  par- 
ticularly kind  feelings.  I  therefore  answered  him  in  a 
friendly  way,  expressing  much  regret  that  circumstances 
utterly  prevented  my  doing  for  him  what  he  asked.  But 
the  signature  was  not  that  of  my  friend,  but  of  a  stranger  of 
the  same  name,  who  immediately  replied  to  me,  and  admin- 
istered to  me  a  severe  rebuke  for  the  unchristian  spirit  of 
contemptuous  sarcasm  which  he  assured  me  he  could  plainly 
read  between  the  lines  of  what  he  called  my  "  courteously 
worded  note."  I  was  not  more  astonished  at  this  charge 
than  I  think  Paul  would  have  been  had  he  heard  Baur  and 
Zeller's  interpretation  of  his  letters  to  Corinth  and  to  the 
Galatian  churches.  He  would  have  earnestly  commended  to 
their  prayerful  attention  that  passage  in  his  first  letter  to 
Corinth  which  includes  what  we  call  the  thirteenth  chapter, 
and  assured  them  that  until  they  were  filled  with  that 
temper  which  thinketh  no  evil  and  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
they  were  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  interpret  him  aright. 

There  has  been  enough  sin  and  wickedness  in*  the  world 
and  in  the  Church,  enough  of  jealousies  and  ill-will ;  it  is 
altogether  a  superfluous  task  to  invent  charges  based  on 
groundless  suspicions.  The  Apostles  have,  according  to 
their  Master's  promise,  long  sat  with  him  upon  thrones, 
ruling  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  their  reign  has  been  benefi- 
cent. We  may  deny-them  the  rank  of  demigods,  but  we 
cannot  justly  deny  them  their  kingly  title ;  much  less  justly 
should  we  attempt  to  drag  them  from  their  thrones,  and  to 
convict  them  of  being  little  men,  of  petty  jealousies  and  dis- 
graceful contentions.  Not  on  the  labors  of  such  men  was 
the  Church  founded;  nor  by  the  labors  of  such  can  it  be 
sustained. 

Thomas  Hill. 
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EDITORS'  NOTE-BOOK. 


UNITABIAN  APFIKMATIONS. 

This  is  the  title  given  to  seven  discourses  preached  in  Wash- 
ington,  during  the  last  season,  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, by  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  done  well  to  publish 
these  discourses  in  a  cheap  form  for  popular  distribution.  They 
are  able,  earnest,  discriminating  statements  of  the  main  doc- 
trines of  religion,  and  probably  as  nearly  representative  of  the 
views  held  by  our  body  on  these  topics  as  any  seven  discourses 
by  seven  ministers  could  be.  Indeed,  their  unities  have  much 
impressed  us;  and  in  a  pretty  careful  study  of  them  we  have 
found  no  single  instance  of  clashing  or  essentially  divergent 
statement.  This  is  largely  because  of  the  quality  in  them 
which  gives  them  their  main  interest  and  value  in  our  view, 
and  which  is  recognized  in  the  title  of  the  volume  containing 
them ;  viz.,  their  affirmativeness.  It  is  this  quality  that  has  dis- 
posed us  to  attempt  condensing  the  main  statements  in  each  of 
these  sermons  into  a  single  paragraph  for  our  readers ;  omitting 
illustrations,  arguments,  and  for  the  most  part  qualifications  and 
denials.  Of  course  this  condensed  outline  will  give  no  idea  of 
the  richness,  vigor,  and  thoroughness  of  these  discourses ;  but  we 
have  thought  it  might  serve  a  practical  end  in  bringing  into  a 
closer  view  their  main  affirmations. 

The  Universal  and  the  Special  in  Christianity, 
Dr.  Hedge  finds  the  universal  element  of  Christianity  in  its 
accord  with  all  religions  in  affirming  God,  duty,  and  heaven.  It 
adds  to  these  the  personality  of  Jesus,  which  represents  and  in 
itself  supremely  illustrates  the  Divine  Sonship  into  which  all  men 
are  called  as  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  Correlate  to  this 
is  the  doctrine  of  Qod's  fatherhood,  which  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  rose  to  a  sense  of  oneness,  in  which  he  lived  and 
worked,  and  into  which  he  called  his  disciples  and  all  who 
through  faith  in  him  he  could  help.  Joined  with  these,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  ever-proceeding  life  of  Qod  in  our  human  life, — 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  These  three  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
—  not  as  terms  of  a  trinity  in  the  Divine  nature,  but  as  aspects 
of  God's  supreme  relations  to  us,  and  ours  to  him — are  dis- 
tinctive in  Christianity,  and  without  parallel  in  other  religions. 
They  enlarge  the  common  ground  of  all  religion  with  these 
vital  and  ennobling  truths,  adding  to  universal  religion  the 
compass  and  wisdom  of  the  grace  and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus 
Christ.  "Christianity  is  universal  religion  plus  the  doctrine 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,"  transcending  other  religions  "as 
far  as  they  transcend  the  wild  idolatries  which  they  displaced." 

TTie  Bible. 
Dr.  Clarke  affirms  that  the  Bible  is  a  collection  of  religious 
books  by  various,  largely  unknown  authors,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  religious  literature  of  the  world;  preserving  for  us  the 
noblest  poems,  the  sublimest  utterances  of  devotion,  the  loftiest 
prophecy,  the  records  of  the  highest  religious  teachers  of  the 
race;  above  all,  the  words  of  Jesus  that  stand  forever  alone  in 
the  completeness  of  their  ti*uth,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  matchless 
and  unique  in  the  fulness  and  harmony  of  its  qualities.  Setting 
aside  on  many  grounds,  the  theory  of  miraculous  and  infallible 
inspiration  in  the  writers,  he  declares  that  these  books  have 
been  preserved  by  the  love  of  mankind  for  their  essential  value, 
for  the  excellence  of  their  spirit,  and  the  reality  of  their  relig- 
ious help;  and  that  the  better  we  understand  the  Bible,  the 
more  we  shall  revere  it,  and  find  it  a  source  of  faith  and  hope, — 
bringing  God  near,  and  making  Christ  more  interesting,  more  a 
true  teacher,  master,  and  friend.  God's  revelation  in  Nature  is 
at  one  with  what  he  teaches  the  world  by  inspired  men. 

God.  • 
Dr.  Peabody  affirms  the  universal  presence  of  plan  and  thought 
in  the  universe,  and  the  idiocy  of  atheism  amidst  the  harmonies  of 
the  universe ;  the  benignity  of  what  we  call  evil  in  a  world  fitted 
to  the  training  and  unfolding  of  moral  bei^igs;  the  reality  of  the 
Infinite  Fatherhood  that  can  transmute  partial  evil  to  final  good, 
that  is  as  loving  as  it  is  omnipotent,  and  is  individual  and  acces- 
sible because  it  is  infinite  and  universal.  This  fatherhood  of  the 
One  Almighty,  to  whom  there  is  no  second  or  tripartite  deity, 
may  have  its  abode  in  the  finite  spirits  of  his  children,  and  has 
dwelt  for  our  instruction  and  uplifting  in  Him  who  so  became 
Emmanuel,  "  the  Son  in  whom  is  the  entire  fulness  of  his  love." 
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JestAS  Christ 
Mr.  Herford  affirms  the  reality  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels, — 
a  life  and  work  divinely  fair,  and  fruitful,  and  enduring  in  its 
help  to  men.  In  Jesus  he  sees  humanity  in  its  divinest  contact 
and  connection  with  the  wonderful  life  of  God,  to  show  men  the 
Divine  character  and  will,  and  draw  them  into  a  faith  and  life 
like  his.  That  life  and  spirit  are  the  everlasting  foundation  of 
the  Church,  based,  themselves,  on  the  native  strata  of  faith,  rev- 
erence, and  righteousness  in  the  nature  of  man;  sure  and, per- 
manent as  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  and  practically  helpful 
and  efficient  for  the  world's  conviction  of  the  great  realities  of 
Gtod,  duty,  and  immortality. 

JUan. 

Dr.  Briggs  opens  the  heights  and  depths  of  human  nature,  and 
affirms  its  essential  rectitude  as  revealed  in  its  instinctive  rever- 
ence for  goodness,  its  spontaneous  demand  for  justice,  its  high 
conceptions  of  truth,  its  divine  aspirations,  its  very  shame  and 
remorse  for  sin.  The  beast  in  man  is  not  outgrown  or  subdued 
wholly;  and  our  inheritance  is  mixed  more  or  less  with  impo- 
tence of  transmitted  disease,  and  stains  of  ancestral  vice.  Still 
there  is  a  better  self  in  each  man,  that  disowns  and  may,  with 
God's  help,  overmaster  the  depraved  tendencies,  in  the  sight  of 
that  nobler  and  higher  life  we  recognize  as  the  true  estate  of 
man.  To  the  likeness  of  His  nature  in  us,  Gk)d  appeals  in  all 
the  leadings  of  his  Providence,  the  pleadings  of  his  prophets, 
the  manifestation  of  his  Son.  The  true  men  are  the  normal 
and  typal  men.  If  men  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath, 
men  also  do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law,  and  have  it  written 
in  their  hearts  and  shown  in  their  lives.  The  fact  of  a  Bible,  as 
its  declarations,  affirms  the  inherent  worth  of  man.  The  mission 
of  Jesus,  as  his  word,  proves  his  high  estimate  of  the  human 
soul.  The  dreadfulness  of  the  debasements  to  which  man  often 
sinks,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  to  which  Christianity  calls  him 
as  the  child  of  God,  witness  to  the  reverence  in  which  we  ought 
to  hold  the  nature  whose  vesture  God  makes  his  temple,  and 
which  is  made  to  be  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature. 

The  Church. 
Dr.  Ellis  affirms  the  oneness  of  men  in  Christ,  the  Church  of 
the  living  Gk)d,  gathered,  and  to  gather,  in  the  inspiration  of 
Christ's  life  and  truth,  which  leads  and  lifts  and  unites  men  in 
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the  love  and  service  of  the  EQghest.  He  affirms  the  organizing 
and  vitalizing  power  of  genuine  discipleship,  in  dbtinction  with 
the  impotence  and  frequent  spuriousness  of  common  church- 
manship;  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  and  its  authority  and 
full  commission  in  every  congregation  of  sincere  worshippers 
and  workers.  He  affirms  the  duty  and  the  call  of  the  Church  to 
renew  and  vitalize  th^  fellowship  of  consecrated  life,  the  faith 
of  Jesus,  the  love  of  man,  the  work  of  Christian  culture  and 
charity.  It  is  the  office  of  the  society  which  Jesus  founded,  to 
serve  the  true  unfolding  of  all  nohle  life,  to  witness  to  the  eternal 
law  of  righteousness,  and  the  eternal  shame  and  mistake  of  selfish 
greeds  and  sins,  to  hegin  the  true  human  society  on  earth  in  the 
faithfulness  and  the  forbearance  of  a  generous  brotherhood,  to 
witness  for  inward  and  spiritual  forces  in  the  midst  of  the  pre- 
vailing trust  in  force,  cunning,  and  material  organizations  and 
arrangements,  to  affirm  the  need  of  being  bom  into  the  divine 
life,  and  the  present  life  of  God  in  the  world,  working  the  rule 
of  righteousness,  and  insuring  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  the  life  of  Jesus  forever 
renewed  and  extended,  and  the  further  work  the  Spirit  has 
to  teach,  waited  for,  entered  on,  rejoiced  in  together. 

Seaven  afid  SeU, 
Mr.  Calthrop  affirms  the  unchangeable,  eternal  love  of  God,  and 
the  unchangeable,  eternal  law  of  retribution, — heaven  and  hell 
the  working  of  the  one  divine  law  of  consequences.  The  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  the  instincts  of  the  soul  of  man,  the  lessons  of  life 
alike  declare  the  working  of  this  law  in  the  present  life,  and  in 
all  the  life  there  is;  at  once  the  eternal  warning  and  the  eternal 
hope.  God's  unchangeableness  is  the  witness  that  evermore  sin 
will  be  punished  and  rebuked  in  the  results  it  works.  The  law 
endures  forever;  the  gates  of  heaven  are  open  forever;  forever 
is  the  promise  of  Christ's  love,  and  the  Father's  he  lived  in 
and  manifested,  and  the  disciples'  love  who  live  in  his  gospel 
While  we  will,  hell  endures  and  deepens  in  us ;  when  we  will  it 
to  cease,  Grod's  will  in  us  begins  to  work  to  vanquish  it. 

If  we  should  attempt  a  still  further  condensation  of  these  affirma- 
tions, we  might,  omitting  some  repetitions  of  the  same  thoughts, 
obtain  something  like  the  following  statement  of  faith  :  — 

I  believe  in  Christianity ;  in  its  basis  of  universal  religion  in 
the  soul  of  man ;  in  the  Father  it  reveals  in  God ;  in  the  Divine 
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Sonship  of  Christ,  the  type  and  witness  of  the  sonship  of  human- 
ity ;  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  present  life  of  God  in  the  life  of  the 
world  and  in  the  souls  of  men. 

I  believe  that  the  heart  of  man  has  everywhere  sought  after 
God,  if  haply  it  might  find  him ;  and  that  in  the  Bible  we  have 
the  record  of  that  seeking  in  the  race  to  which  God's  providence 
vouchsafed  the  earliest  place  in  the  large  unfolding  of  Himself, 
and  of  which,  according  to  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  for  the  power 
of  whose  Ufe  and  the  comfort  of  whose  gospel  as  witnessed  in 
the  New  Testament,  God  be  blessed  forever. 

I  believe  in  human  nature,  the  capacity  of  man  to  overcome  the 
evils  of  this  world  and  the  sins  which  beset  and  debase  him,  and 
to  come  to  the  standard  of  God's  purpose  in  the  fulness  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

I  believe  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  fellowship  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love, in  the  truth  and  work  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  to 
declare  the  forgiving  and  renewing  love  of  God ;  and  in  the  com- 
munion of  all  holy  souls  in  the  divine  life,  the  service  of  human- 
ity, and  the  faith  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  heaven. 

I  believe  in  the  everlasting  faithfulness  of  God ;  the  eternity  of 
his  recompensing  law;  the  ceaseless  woe  of  sin;  the  overcom- 
ing might  of  goodness;  the  one  rule  of  God  in  all  worlds;  and 
the  life  everlasting. 

This  book  is  well  called  Unitarian  Affirmations^  but  there  are 
in  it  also  many  characteristic  Unitarian  denials.  The  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  of  Christianity  are  not,  says  Dr.  Hedge,  the 
Trinity  of  orthodoxy ;  and  he  shows  cogent  reasons,  besides  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  denial.  The  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  is  not,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  the  infallibility  of  its  letter 
or  the  miraculous  supervision  of  its  writers ;  and  he  gives  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  showing  how  in  many  ways  it  has  been  proved 
true  that  the  letter  kills.  So  there  are  in  these  sermons  dis- 
claimers, more  or  less  dwelt  on  and  defended,  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  the  degenerate  state  of  man,  the  pretensions  of  church 
authority.  Still  the  denials  are  in  this  book  mainly  incidental, 
and  subsidiary  to  clear  statement  of  positive  conviction. 

It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  hold  up  the  false  view  beside  the 
one  we  regard  true,  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  latter, —  to  dis- 
tinguish, protest,  deny.  But  we  have  sometimes  feared  that  this 
necessity  had  become  a  fatal  facility  and  preference  among  us. 
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It  seems  difficult  for  the  Unitarian  affirmer  to  keep  the  errors  of 
orthodoxy  out  of  the  foreground  of  his  thought.  Denial  some- 
times becomes  his  habitual  spiritual  attitude,  and  the  spirit  of 
protest  his  native  air.  Yet  the  method  of  comparison  and  con- 
trast is  weak  in  comparison  with  that  of  positive  statement  and 
practical  enforcement  of  truth.  Its  peril  is  that  of  coming  to 
regard  religion  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  or  the  solving  of  prob- 
lems in  theology,  instead  of  the  divine  method  of  life.  Much 
more  the  method  of  controversy  and  denunciation  tends  to 
remove  the  attention  of  men  from  the  verities  of  faith  to  the 
distinctions  of  phrases  and  the  arena  of  wits.  Religion  fur- 
nished a  notable  instance,  as  Dr.  Hedge  indeed  is  careful  to  sug- 
gest, in  which  the  comparative  is  a  lower  degree  than  the  positive . 
We  may  even  question  whether  many  current  denials  do  not 
mislead  far  more  than  they  correct.  To  say  that  Christ  is  not 
Divine,  for  instance,  may  seem  to  contradict  not  only  the  doc- 
trine of  his  deity,  but  the  view  which  Dr.  Hedge  says  is  central  to 
Christianity, — that  Jesus  is  the  supreme  instance  and  witness  of 
the  Divine  Souship  of  humanity.  To  deny  that  human  nature  is 
depraved,  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  rejecting  the  dogma  of  its 
utter  badness  and  apostasy,  but  as  refusal  to  accept  the  facts  of 
the  unattained  sovereignty  of  the  spirit  over  the  animal  in  man, 
and  the  hereditary  taint  of  moral  weakness  and  disease  which 
science  no  less  than  religion  affirms.  Nay,  even  to  deny  ever- 
lasting punishment  may  seem, —  as  Mr.  Calthrop  hints  with  the 
satire  of  terrible  truthfulness,  in  this  graphic  and  searching 
sermon  on  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  —  to  some  trifling,  conceited,  and 
self-complacent  sinner,  to  deny  the  terribly  pr^tical  truth  that 
the  law  of  hell  works  eternally,  and  stretches  on  till  all  evil  be 
undone  and  overcome,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  that  beyond  this 
life  there  is  neither  mercy  nor  repentance.  When  the  emphasis 
is  laid  on  denial,  the  logical  result  is  spiritual  indifPerence. 

Unitarian  Affirmations  I  The  title  of  this  book  is  a  pregnant 
and  we  trust  prophetic  phrase  for  the  future  of  our  body.  More 
sharp,  direct,  simple,  and  urgent  than  even  in  these  Washington 
discourses,  may  the  affirmation  of  these  truths,  and  all  truth,  in 
the  measure  we  can  attain  it,  be  in  the  time  to  come !  Not  badng 
wholesome  criticism  of  error,  we  should  be  mainly  concerned  to 
build  on  the  basis  of  these  truths  some  efficient  structure  of  prac- 
tical righteousness ;   and  so  organize  and  vitalize  Rational  faith 
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that  it  shall  grow  into  a  power  whose  life  shall  be  convincing, — 
and  so  its  protest  and  criticism  effective.  Just  what  the  scientific 
theology  may  be  is  not  yet  agreed  upon ;  but  there  is  no  more 
science  *than  sense  —  if  the  two  things  be  two  —  in  refusing  to 
affirm  heartily,  and  neglecting  to  embody  in  positive  organization 
the  truth  we  wholly  believe. 

And  we  jralue  these  discourses  because  their  affirmations  are 
not  merely  static,  but  in  a  good  degree  dynamic.  That  is,  they 
do  not  aim  at  statement  of  faith  only,  but  are  filled  with  the 
intent  to  enforce  and  vivify  the  doctrines  they  set  forth,  and  so  to 
commend  them  to  every  man's  conscience  and  acceptance.  This 
is  an  element  in  all  Unitarian  affirming  that  needs  especially  to  be 
cultivated  and  emphasized, — the  affirmative  of  intense  personal 
and  practical  conviction,  the  purposeful  setting  forth  of  truth  in 
the  spirit  that  means  business  and  expects  results.  First,  if  you 
please,  the  judicial  poise  of  the  philosopher ;  but  after  the  truth 
of  a  religious  system  is  settled  on,  the  burning  earnestness  of  the 
apostle.  It  is  an  unhuman  and  paltry  treatment  of  the  great 
themes  of  religion  when  the  coolness  of  the  critical  brain  settles 
into  ice  about  the  heart  of  faith. 

It  is  to  live  in,  and  teach,  and  help  to  make  the  world  accept 
these  affirmations  that  we  are  gathered  in  churches,  and  that  we 
try  to  plant  other  churches  to  afiirm  and  embody  their  truth 
everywhere.  We  are  often  asked  in  these  days  what  the  Church 
is  doing,  and  why  it  should  be  sustained.  If  it  is  as  a  social 
opportunity,  an  intellectual  exercise,  an  aesthetic  amusement,  a 
decent  custom  of  respectability,  we  shall  not  sustain  it  long  or 
warmly.  There  are  other  things  that  will  meet  these  ends  as 
adequately.  But  if  it  is  to  gain  the  assurance,  and  feel  the  power, 
and  meet  the  resulting  duties  that  fiow  from  truths  like  these, 
the  Church  will  rise  to  a  high  place  in  our  regard  and  honor ; 
and  its  worship,  its  instructions,  its  associated  work,  have  a 
leading  place  in  our  thought  and  service,  as  an  essential  por- 
tion  of  the  serious  business  of  life.  If  the  reality  of  these  affir- 
mations come  home  to  our  hearts,  and  the  God  we  speak  of, 
the  Christ  whose  recorded  life  we  study,  the  majesty  of  the 
holy  life  to  which  he  calls  us,  and  the  universal  range  of 
that  law  of  blessing  and  of  rebuke  which  joins  itself  to  every 
good  or  evil  act  of  ours, —  if  the  conviction  of  these  things  is 
alive  within  us,  there  will  be  no  question  in  our  minds,  and  no 
halting  in  our  interest,  as  to  the  privilege,  and  worth,  and  cease- 
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less  blessing  of  this  custom  of  Sunday  worship,  and  all  the 
active  agencies  of  religious  culture,  worship,  and  endeavor. 
They  will  all  be  witnesses,  affirming  anew  each  week  the  highest 
and  most  helpful  things,  for  our  warning,  and  refreshing,  and 
guidance  in  the  true  and  patisfying  life.  The  Sunday  hours 
of  praise,  and  meditations  will  be  like  wayside  inns  along  the 
journey  of  our  years,  to  renew  our  strength,  and  rest. our  spirits, 
and  feed  the  power  of  the  spirit  in  us. 

But  more  especially  do  the  affirmations  we  have  rehearsed 
justify  our  existence  and  active  zeal  and  faith  as  a  special  relig- 
ious body.  Unitarian  affirmations,  they  are  called;  but  some 
may  say  that  these  things  are  mainly  what  all  Christian  churches 
teach,  and  if  the  Unitarian  Church  has  nothing  besides  it  has 
no  call  to  keep  up  a  separate  organization.  Why  should  it  not 
disband,  except  for  the  denials  and  distinctions,  of  which  you 
seem  to  have  made  so  little  ?  That  is  a  question  often  asked, 
and  deserves  a  careful  answer. 

(1.)  Because,  we  reply,  we  need  these  affirmations  as  much 
as  anybody  else.  We  are  religious  beings,  as  truly  as  the  people 
of  other  churches ;  with  the  same  call  to  worship,  to  grow  in  the 
Christian  life,  to  instruct  our  children  in  truth  and  duty,  to  serve 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  community,  and  to  build  up 
truth  and  righteousness  among  men.  We  cannot  live  our  highest 
life  by  observing  and  criticising  the  religious  activity  of  others, 
any  more  than  we  can  nourish  our  bodies  by  inspecting  our 
neighbor's  dinner  table. 

But  why  keep  up  a  separate  organization? 

(2.)  Because  it  is  our  historic  position.  We  did  not  separate, 
but  were  separated  from  and  cut  off  for  conscience'  sake ;  con- 
science, we  say,  not  our  own  only,  but  also  of  the  others.  Many 
Unitarian  churches  are  the  first  churches  organized  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  are  —  changed  more  or  less  in  doctrine  in 
the  inevitable  changes  of  the  age.  Why  should  they  disband? 
.Why  should  they  not  be  sustained  to  teach  and  commend  Chris- 
tianity in  the  communities  where  they  are,  on  the  basis  of  this 
common  and  inclusive  faith  ? 

But  why  organize  new  churches  ? 

(3.)  Because  this  is  the  right  basis  on  which  to  organize 
churches.  Other  churches  indeed,  in  individual  instances,  may 
teach  these  affiimations  as  effectively  as  can  we,— let  us  rejoice  if 
more  effectively ;  but  in  no  other,  are  they  the  sole  base  of  fel- 
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lowship,  or  the  only  things  affirmed.  Individual  teachers  here 
and  there  may  dwell  on  these  affirmations,  and  the  common  con- 
Bcionsness  of  Christendom  is  coming  more  and  more  to  regard 
them  as  central ;  but  there  is  need  of  a  Church  which  will  make 
it  the  main  work  of  its  organization  to  urge  them  upon  the 
world,  and  hold  it  an  adequate  basis  of  fellowship  to  accept  and 
teach  them.  It  is  needful  that  there  should  be  a  Church  which 
is  not  tied  to  forms  and  doctrines  which  the  age  is  outgrowing, 
and  which  keep  men  and  women  in  every  community  from  sym- 
pathy with  religious  institutions,  sometimes  from  faith  in  religion 
itself.  If  we  will  affirm  heartily,  practically,  and  nobly  these 
central  verities  of  faith,  we  shall  be  doing  our  part  at  least  in 
the  world's  religious  instruction  and  work;  we  shall  be  leading 
into  larger  and  freer  ways  the  churches  that  all  around  us  are  as- 
piring for  this  broader  and  more  central  faith;  and  we  shall  fur- 
nish a  refuge  for  those  seekers  after  God  and  his  truth  who  are 
repelled  by  what  is  to  them  untrue,  antiquated,  or  absurd  in 
those  churches,  which  also  according  to  their  light  are  doing 
the  work  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  Christian  service  of  man, 
(4.)  The  final  reason  for  making  and  sustaining  and  extending 
churches  on  these  affirmations  is  that  they  are  the  only  churches 
we  can  work  in  or  join;  the  only  ones  to  which  we  can  be 
admitted,  we  might  have  said  a  generation  ago.  Even  now,  they 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  we  can  receive  full  fellowship  to 
work,  and  teach,  and  live,  unchallenged  in  our  faith.  When 
Athanase  Coquerel  stood  before  the  National  Consistory  of 
France,  and  protested  against  the  adoption  of  certain  articles 
which  the  Liberal  portion  of  that  body  had  come  to  disbelieve 
and  reject,  "Who  are  you,"  inquired  the  president,  "who 
come  here  to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  churches 
with  your  dissent?"  "A  Conscience,"  Coquerel  replied.  We, 
too,  have  consciences  concerned  to  help  the  religious  life  of 
the  world,  and  resolute  to  confess  no  doctrine-  which  offends 
our  reason,  and  huHs,  as  we  believe,  the  hopes  of  religion  in  the. 
world.  Cordially  recognizing  the  progress  of  thought,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  work  and  the  enlarging  freedom  of  all  Christian  — 
or  extra-Christian  —  churches,  we  can  be  affirmative  only  of  the 
truth  God  gives  us  to  see,  and  must  stand  unpledged  to  any 
articles  that  can  forbid  us  to  welcome  any  truth  we  may  come 
to  see  hereafter. 
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OUB   REVIEW. 

To  people  looking  on  from  the  outside,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
liow  a  game  ought  to  be  played.  We  remember  a  good  man, 
wholly  unacquainted  with  military  matters,  who  during  our  civil 
war  used  to  say,  If  I  could  only  be  with  Gen.  McClellan,or  Grant, 
or  Sherman,  I  could  show  him  exactly  how  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
successful  close.  There  are  a  great  many  such  men.  But  when 
they  come  to  be  put  into  places  of  responsibility,  their  omnis- 
cience leaves  them,  and  they  are  very  much  like  other  men. 

There  are  people  who  know  exactly  how  a  Review  like  ours 
ought  to  be  conducted.  They  are  painfully  alive  to  our  short- 
comings and  mistakes.  They  know  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  how  to  make  it  so.  Indeed,  they  could  do  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  are  doing.  From  their  point  of  view,  undoubtedly 
they  could.  But  then  the  whole  character  of  the  Meoiew  would 
be  changed.  Instead  of  the  Unitarian  Heview,  distinctively 
Christian  throughout,  we  should  have  only  a  milder  form  of  the 
Hadical  as  it  was,  or  of  the  Index  as  it  is.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  journals, —  the  living  or  the  dead.  But  we  claim  the 
right,  to  have  ideas  and  convictions  of  our  own,  and  to  act  upon 
them. 

But  what  sort  of  a  Review  ought  we  to  make  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  periodical  of  moderate  dimensions.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  go  into  ^  minute  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  large 
and  complicated  subjects.  Volumes  are  required  for  that.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  more 
advanced  views  on  the  subject  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  to 
state  in  a  succinct  and  not  wholly  satisfactory  way  our  reasons 
for  assent  or  dissent.  This  is  all  that  our  limits  allow.  Writers 
on  both  sides,  who  have  gone  largely  into  the  matter,  sometimes 
feel  hurt  that  we  can  give  them  no  more  space.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  not  ours  to  give.  What  is  admirable  in  an  extended 
treatise  which  may  be  sought  after  by  those  having  an  especial 
interest  in  the  subject  is  out  of  place  in  a  Review  where  this  is 
only  one  of  a  hundred  subjects  sought  for. 

We  wish  to  give  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
from  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view.  We  endeavor  to  hold 
up  passing  events,  political  parties,  socialistic  and  business  move- 
ments, theological  or  philosophical  developments,  as  they  appear 
to  us  in  their  higher  moral  and  spiritual  relations.     We  endeavor 
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to  express  as  clearly  and  as  strongly  as  we  can  onr  views  on 
topics  of  the  most  vital  interest  and  importance  at  the  present 
moment. 

We  do  not  look  npon  ourselves  as  chairmen  of  a  debating 
society,  established  solely  to  exercise  the  wits  of  its  members, 
and  therefore  equally  indifferent  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  all 
views.  Our  one  great  aim  is  the  truth.  But  there  are  some 
things  which,  in  our  office  as  Christian  teachers,  we  take  for 
granted  as  no  longer  open  questions.  God,  personal  immortality, 
Christ  the  teacher  and  impersonation  of  the  highest  truth  and 
life,  are  great  subjects,  on  which  the  greatest  minds,  for  centuries 
yet  to  come,  may  throw  new  light,  and  in  which,  as  in  Nature 
itself,  they  may  fin^d  ever  new  revelations  to  enlarge  and  quicken 
their  best  powers.  But  while  they  are  the  greatest  subjects  on 
whicK  the  human  intellect  can  be  engaged,  we  accept  them  as 
facts  which  we  do  not  care  to  have  called  in  question  by  any 
writers  or  articles  in  our  Heview. 

We  are  obliged  to  take  some  things  for  granted.  When  we. 
speak  of  God,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  He  is.  When  we  speak 
of  Christ  and  his  religion,  we  take  for  granted  the  historical  basis 
of  Christianity,  and  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  the  gospel 
narratives.  As  Christian  students  and  teachers,  in  a  Christian 
denomination,  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  apologize  at  every  step 
for  such  assumptions.  They  belong  to  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
in  which  we  live.  If  they  are  given  up,  our  Review  has  no  reason 
for  being.  Our  Unitarian  churches  have  no  right  to  live,  and 
will  soon  become  things  only  of  the  past. 

We  wish  to  expound  the  great  truths  of  our  Christian  religion, 
and  to  make  them  more  effective  everywhere,  in  every  sphere  of 
life.  If  we  were  to  criticise  our  Heview,  we  should  say  that  it 
has  been  given  up  too  much  to  side  issues  or  to  matters  of 
secondary  importance.*  The  editors  cannot  know  everything. 
We  endeavor  to  bring  into  the  Review  on  important  subjects  the 
matured  convictions  of  men  who  have  thought  and  studied  much 
on  those  particular  themes.  We  wish  for  their  beliefs,  rather 
than  their  doubts.  No  human  soul  has  ever  yet  been  saved  by 
doubt,  though  doubt  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  saving 
faith.  We  have  among  our  contributors  men  of  fine  abilities  and 
rare  culture,  and  differing  widely  in  their  theological  and  critical 
opinions.  The  spirit,  the  life,  the  habits  of  candid  and  careful 
investigation  which  fit  them  for  their  great  calling  as  preachers 
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fit  them  also  to  write  with  ability  and  authority.  But  the  neces- 
sities of  the  week,  "the  quick  capital "" which  they  are  obliged  to 
bring  into  immediate  use,  turning  it  over  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
hardly  allow  time  to  prepare  the  more  elaborate  and  scholarly 
articles  sought  for  in  a  Review.  But  these  are  the  men  who 
furnish  the  best  work  that  we  can  have.  We  look  with  hope- 
fulness to  young  men  whose  names  are  just  beginning  to  be 
known  among  us,  for  richer  and  more  attractive  supplies  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  nutriment  than  we  have  always  had  at  our 
command.  May  we  not  recommend  to  young  ministers  of  mind 
and  education  the  habit  of  always  having  some  important  study 
on  hand,  apart  from  the  Sunday  work,  with  reference  to  their 
general  intellectual  and  moral  culture?  It  will  enlarge  their 
vision.  It  will  make  their  profession  a  more  liberal  one.  It  will 
give  them  the  gradually  increasing  authority  among  men  which 
is  sure  to  come  from  increasing  knowledge  and  intellectual  power. 
Our  hope  for  the  future  of  our  denomination  depends  very  much 
on  men  of  this  class. 

We  need  a  more  thoroughly  educated  ministry,  and  rejoice  in 
the  efiForts  that  are  now  making  to  secure  a  more  complete  corps 
of  teachers  in  our  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  also  to  enlarge 
the  educational  resources  at  Meadville.  There  is  no  study  which 
requires  greater '  exactness  of  thought  than  theology,  which 
reaches  out  into  wider  fields,  which  needs  to  be  pursued  by  nicer 
methods,  or  which  opens  out  on  every  side  into  such  grand 
vistas,  touching  life  at  so  many  points,  and  leading  to  such 
momentous  conclusions.  There  is  no  literature  which  tasks  all 
our  faculties  so  deeply  as  the  Bible,  or  which,  to  be  understood, 
requires  so  large  a  preparation  of  mind  and  heart  and  life.  We 
should  approach  it  in  the  freest  and  fullest  exercise  of  all  our 
faculties,  and  with  a  profound  reverence.  Much  is  to  be  gained 
by  an  acquaintance  with  all  that  remains  to  us  of  contemporary 
history  and  literature.  But,  most  of  all,  we  are  to  study  the 
Book  itself,  or  rather  the  many  books  of  which  it  is  composed. 
As,  in  the  book  of  Nature  through  all  its  compartments,  so,  in 
the  Bible,  we  believe,  there  are  secrets  still  of  vast  importance, 
adapted  to  the  ever-advancing  wants  and  intelligence  of  the  race, 
waiting  to  reveal  themselves  to  the  spiritual  Keplers  and  New- 
tons  and  Faradays  who  may  approach  them  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  intellectual  force  by  which  their  forerunners  in  science  made 
their  great  discoveries  in  the  material  world.    We  believe  that 
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the  progress  of  humanity  in  all  that  is  wise  and  humane  and 
devout  is  to  be  hastened  by  a  new  and  deeper  insight  into  the 
truths  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  new  and  more  uncompromising  appli- 
cation of  these  truths  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.  Only  the  choicest  natures,  through  the  most  thorough 
intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  by  giving  themselves  to  the 
work  with  all  their  finest  enthusiasm,  may  hope  to  make  new  dis- 
coveries here.  Whatever  may  help  to  prepare  the  way  by  which 
we  may  enter  more  deeply  and  more  intelligently  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  we  would  thankfully  accept  and 
apply.  We  should  think  it  a  great  privilege  to  welcome  to  our 
pages  articles  prompted  by  such  a  spirit  and  such  an  experience, 
even  if  they  should  deal  only  with  the  fringes  upon  the  garment 
of  Him  who  alone  can  be  worshipped  in  that  holy  of  holies. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  criticism.  A  new  and  valuable 
work  on  the  Bible  is  published.  It  has  been  the  result  of  great 
labor  and  thought,  and  deserves  to  be  studied  \^th  care  and 
respect.  A  young  man  who  has  never  seriously  given  himself  to 
the  subject  reads  this  work.  It  is  all  new  to  him.  It  throws 
new  light  on  everything.  He  is  captivated  and  delighted  by  it. 
It  revolutionizes  all  his  views  of  the  Bible.  It  seems  to  him  as  if 
a  new  revelation  had  now  been  made  to  the  world.  All  previous 
critics  and  commentators,  of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  were  of  no 
account.  He  wishes  to  make  known  this  wonderful  discovery. 
Here,  he  says,  is  a  true  scientific  criticism, —  the  process  by  which 
we  may  reach  a  scientific  theology.  He  charges  those  who  do 
not  see  it  as  he  does,  with  unwillingness  to  admit  the  new  light. 
They  are  bigots.  They  hear  nothing  new.  They  stop  in  "  the 
first  elements."  All  this  is  natural  enough,  and  something  of  it  is 
praiseworthy.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  read  one  able  and 
learned  work  on  the  Bible,  and  to  have  got  something  out  of  it. 
But  that  something  is  not  everything.  We  remember  the  first 
fish  that  we  ever  caught.  It  was  very  small.  But  to  us  it  was  a 
great  surprise  and  a  momentous  event  to  have  caught  a  fish  at  all. 
We  ran  half  a  mile  or  more  to  show  it,  and  were  sorely  mortified 
to  see  how  slight  a  sensation  our  great  achievement  caused.  We 
have  seen  many  a  young  man  equally  disappointed  in  the  feffect 
produced  by  his  first  great  discovery.  There  are  other  and 
greater  discoveries  yet  to  be  made.  There  are  men  who  have 
been  studying  the  Scriptures  all  their  lives, —  looking  into  the 
original  documents  on  which  all  true  theories  must  rest, —  who 
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have  been  slowly  and  candidly  forming  their  opinions,  keeping 
their  minds  open  to  any  new  light  that  might  come  from  any 
quarter,  and  to  any  new  views  which  might  satisfy  their  inteUect 
They  read  this  new  work  on  the  Bible.  They  find  in  it  some- 
thing to  enlighten  and  help  them.  They  appreciate  it  as  the 
work  of  an  able,  thoughtful,  learned,  and  conscientious  man.  But 
they  see  its  defects.  They  see  where  the  love  of  a  theory  has 
interfered  with  a  full  recognition  of  facts.  They  see  how  pas- 
sages making  against  the  theory  have  been  overlooked  or  miscon- 
strued. At  all  events,  they  have  studied  these  same  matters  too 
long,  they  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  in  all  their  details  too 
well,  and  their  views  have  been  formed  from  too  large  an  induc- 
tion of  facts,  to  have  the  whole  fabric  overthrown  and  their  ideas 
revolutionized  by  any  single  book,  or  any  single  school  of  inves- 
tigators. 

We  are  thankful  for  advice,  and  hope  to  profit  by  it.  This 
article  has  beftn  suggested  by  a  very  kindly  letter  of  advice  from 
one  who  evidently  is  **  not  too  proud  of  our  Review^  and  who 
complains  that  it  is  partial  in  its  leaning  against  those  whose 
views  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  its  editors.  If 
our  friend  would  examine  carefully  the  volumes  of  our  Heview 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  he  would  probably  find  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  on  his  favorite  topics  from  writers  belong- 
ing to  his  way  of  thinking.  Still,  we  must  confess  to  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  our  own  convictions,  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  be  guided 
by  them  in  our  conduct  as  editors.  We  mean  to  throw  the  influ- 
ence of  our  journal  on  the  side  that  we  believe  in. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  demands 
liberty  only  that  it  may  destroy  the  liberty  of  all  who  differ  from 
it.  Our  radical  friends  have  full  liberty  to  write  and  publish 
whatever  they  please  in  their  own  journals.  But  they  must 
allow  us  also  liberty  to  follow  our  ideas  of  truth  and  duty  in  the 
'management  of  our  JReview,  Is  Mr.  Abbot  a  bigot  or  the  foe  of 
liberty  because  he  throws  the  whole  weight  of  the  Index  on  the 
side  of  free  religion?  After  some  sensible  suggestions  about  the 
scientific  method  and  its  application  to  theology,  our  critic  adds : 
"  No\^  my  own  conceited  notion  is  that  you  would  be  profited  by 
hearing,  and  reading,  and  thinking  more  about  the  matter,  not 
staying  in  the  first  elements,  but  going  on  to  perfection  of  knowl- 
edge!! not  under  Mr.  Savage,  perhaps"  "Not  under  Mr.  Savage, 
perhaps.^    Why  not?    What  does  our  friend  suppose  that  we 
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have  been  doing  these  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  years?  Have  we 
not  been  all  the  time  ^^  hearing,  and  reading,  and  thinking  more 
about  the  matter "  ?  Have  we  not  been  students  all  the  while 
under  Mr.  Savage,  and  a  thousand  other  teachers,  as  far  as  pupils 
in  the  same  great  school  can  be  under  one  another?  One  of 
these  editors  was,  we  believe,  the  first  Unitarian  in  New  England 
to  appreciate  Mr.  Savage's  first  important  work, — Christianity 
the  Science  of  Humanity^ — so  as  to  profit  by  it  himself,  and  to 
commend  it  heartily  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  Still  we 
remain  "in  the  first  elements."  We  hope  that  we  never  shall  get 
beyond  them.  Men  go  wild  when  they  leave  the  first  elementary 
principles  behind.  Metaphysicians,  mathematicians.  Christians, 
will  do  well  never  to  go  farther  than  "the  first  elements,"  the 
first  elementary  principles  or  axioms  of  logic  and  of  faith,  will 
carry  them. 

RELIGION  IN   POCASSET. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  note  how  many  and  various  are  the 
lessons  which  the  Pocasset  tragedy  is  made  to  teach.  The  Cath- 
olic points  to  it  as  demonstration  of  the  position  of  his  church, 
that  the  laity  need  to  be  under  careful  supervision  and  ecclesi- 
astical direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secularist  regards  it  as 
triumphant  vindication  of  his  favorite  charge,  that  all  religion  is 
mischievous,  tending  naturally  to  fanaticism  and  irrational  super- 
stition, and  urges  that  it  proves  the  serious  peril  of  reading  the 
Bible.  The  Springfield  Republican  ascribes  the  state  of  things 
that  made  the  murder  possible  to  isolation  from  the  social  life  of 
the  community,  and  the  lack  of  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

More  reasonably,  we  see  it  urged  in  certain  Congregationalist 
and  Presbyterian  papers,  that  it  justifies  the  jealousy  with  which 
those  bodies  have  always  guarded  the  ministry  from  ignorance 
and  charlatanry,  and  the  zeal  with  which,  from  the  settlement  of 
New  England,  they  have  labored  to  provide  for  the  intelligent,, 
scholarly,  and  dignified  administration  of  religion. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  the  charge  which  has  been  made  in 
several  liberal  pulpits,  that  the  deluded  father  who  defends  the 
slaughter  of  his  child  by  reference  to  Biblical  types  has  much 
excuse  for  his  horrible  deed,  in  the  undistinguishing  reverence 
in  which  the  Church  has  held  all  the  words  and  scenes  of  Script- 
ure, and  the  grossly  literal,  fantastic,  or  irrational  methods  of 
interpretation  which  even"  scholarly  Orthodoxy  has  often  per- 
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mitted.  When  a  company  of  respectable  scholars  and  pastors 
can  hold  it  rational  to  call  a  "prophetic  conference"  to  urge  the 
importance  and  settle  the  method  of  an  event  which  has  eluded 
the  expectations  of  near  two  thousand  years,  and  which  could 
in  no  case  affect  in  the  least  the  religions  duty  —  nor,  unless  it  is 
determined  by  accident  and  not  by  any  principle  of  justice,  the 
destiny  —  of  any  human  being ;  and  this  because  of  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  certain  obscure  and  variously  interpreted  passages 
in  the  Bible, —  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  ignoi-ant  and 
enthusiastic  zealot  should,  in  the  conceit  of  a  fancied  revelation, 
suppose  that  the  angel  of  the  Abrahamic  legend  would  somehow 
justify  the  sacrifice  which  in  the  patriarch!s  case  he  forbade. 
When  the  inspiration  of  God  that  is  in  the  understanding  and 
the  best  affections  of  man,  is  not  admitted  to  any  parity  with 
the  inspiration  that  gave  the  written  Word,  the  modem  fanatic 
finds  religious  warrant  for  whatever  his  heated  fancy  or  his  spirit- 
ual conceit  may  dictate.  So  this  crazy  literalist  makes  the  story  of 
Abraham's  sacrifice  —  which  is  beautiful  as  marking  the  Hebrew's 
emancipation  from  the  frightful  rites  of  surrounding  faiths  —  the 
reason  and  excuse  for  his  reSnactraent  of  their  savagery.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  letter  kills;  and  there  are  not  wanting  nun>erou8 
instances,  less  tragic  but  no  less  irrational,  of  similar  theological 
reversion.  * 

But  it  was  for  a  different  purpose  that  we  have  alluded  to  this 
event.  The  possibility,  not  of  the  act,  but  of  the  conditions 
connected  with  it  and  inciting  to  it,  marks  the  failure  of  the 
churches  in  our  communities  to  touch  the  lives  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people ;  and  is  one  of  the  indices  pointing  to  the 
existenee  of  a  great  deal  of  unregulated  and  brutal  thinking  on 
morals  and  religion  among  us.  We  do  not  often  recognize, 
we  do  not  sufficiently  regard,  the  existence  of  what  an  able 
writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  called  the  "  pre-historio 
state  "  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  in  which  large  sections  of 
the  community  subsist.  The  hold  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  the  influence  of  the  old  religious  reverences  and 
habits,  are  largely  lost  among  these  people ;  and  there  are  many 
households,  and  sometimes  whole  neighborhoods,  especially  in  the 
remoter  and  more  sparsely-settled  districts,  where  the  intellectual 
pabulum,  not  only,  is  of  the  thinnest  and  most  meagre  sort,  but 
where  the  moral  tone  is  low,  and  the  moral  practice  loose,  and 
religion  at  the  mercy  of  local  vagary  and  enthusiasm  and  the 
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revelations  of  vagrant  prophets.  We  do  not  say  that  the  cora- 
mnnity  is  deteriorating  intellectually  or  religiously;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  social  and  religious  changes  that  have  come  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  influence  of  religious  institutions,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  soundest  and  most  healthful  moral  opinion  of 
society,  bear  with  less  directness  and  force  upon  a  portion  of  the 
classes  that  need  to  feel  this  pressure  most.  The  Protestant 
Church  especially,  and  our  own  branch  of  it  quite  as  much  as 
any,  has  suffered  itself  to  become  widely  separated  from  .the 
common  life  of  the  people;  and  the  absence  of  its  interest, 
counsels,  and  ideals  is  the  opportunity  of  ignorant  fanaticism, 
and  the  ground  for  shameful  looseness  of  thought  and  life,  and 
of  lamentable  crudeness  in  religious  opinion  and  practice. 

The  question  becomes  serious  whether  the  moral  supervision 
and  direction  of  conduct  which  the  churches  formerly  exercised 
in  New  England,  and  which  with  all  drawbacks  was  a  main  con- 
dition of  its  intelligence,  moral  vigor,  and  sobriety,  is  to  find 
any  adequate  substitute  in  the  changed  conditions  of  our  times. 
With  all  respect,  we  must  doubt  whether  the  railroad,  the  public- 
school  system,  and  the  press  together  —  including  the  Sunday 
newspaper — are  wholly  adequate  to  accomplish  all  that  is  to 
be  desired.  Giving  all  credit,  and  hoping  as  bravely  as  we  can 
for  the  good  results  which  all  these,  and  more  genei*al  and  intan- 
gible agencies  are  effecting,  we  have  to  urge  that  the  religious 
institutions  of  our  communities  are  bound  to  reestablish,  on  the 
basis  of  moral  enterprise  and  spiritual  efficiency,  the  lead  they 
once  held  on  the  foundation  of  authority,  and  to  put  themselves 
anew  into  vital  and  helpful  relations  with  the  whole  life  of  the 
community.  In  substance  and  spirit,  the  old  idea  of  the  terri- 
torial parish  must  be  revived,  and  the  churches  must  find  their 
most  exigent  and  devoted  missionary  work  where  they  now  find 
their  most  difficult  subjects,  and  often  their  deriders.  It  will  be 
heroic  service,  for  these  sections  of  the  community  are  indiffer- 
ent or  hostile  now;  but  the  Church  must  reconquer  its  welcome 
and  its  leading  infiuence  in  them  by  wisdom,  devotedness,  be- 
neficence. It  must  set  itself  to  renew  life  where  it  is  basest  and 
most  ignorant.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  Pocasset  horror,  for  the 
ministry  and  the  Church.  It  is  a  high  ideal;  but  it  must  be 
practicable,  because  it  is  Christian,  and  because  it  is  supremely 
needful  that  it  be  realized. 
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FOREIGN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


The  Reoue  de  Theologie  et  de  jPhilosophie  (No.  1, 1879)  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  bit  of  news  which  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  theologian  and  the  student  of  church  history.  The  two 
oldest  Apologies,  those  of  Quadratus  and  of  Aristides,  are  gener- 
ally considered  lost.  This  fact  gives  great  importance  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  an  Armenian  translation  from  the  work  of 
Aristides. 

The  Armenian^  Convent  of  St.  Lazarus  at  Venice,  well  known  through 
its  scientific  works  and  printing,  has  recently  edited  a  pamphlet  dedi- 
cated to  the  late  Mgr.  Dnpanloup,  which  contains  the  Armenian  text  and 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides.  In  a  double  preface, 
in  Armenian  and  in  Latin,  the  editors  state  briefly  the  little  that  is  known 
of  Aristides  personally. 

He  was  an  Athenian  philosopher  who  enjbraced  Christianity  while  still 
observing  the  costume  and  manners  of  his  former  condition,  as  was  done 
later  by  tTustin  Martyr.  He  presented  his  Apology  for  Christianity  to 
the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  and  St  Jerome,  who  was  familiar  with  this  man- 
uscript, praises  it  highly,  and  says  that  it  was  a  work  contextum  philoso- 
phorum  s^ntentiis.  In  their  martyrologies.  Ado  of  Vienna,  and  Usuard 
mention  the  Apology  of  Aristides  with  great  praise,  and  say  that  in  pre- 
senting it  to  the  emperor  the  Christian  philosopher  accompanied  it  by  a 
discourse  no  less  eloquent  As  marked  features,  they  lissert  that  the 
Apology  proclaimed  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  mentioned 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite.  A  more  modem  author, 
De  la  Guilleti^re,  in  his  work  entitled  Athlnes  ancienne  et  modeme,  says 
he  has  learned  that  the  Convent  of  Mddelli  (six  leagues  from  Athens) 
possessed  a  manuscript  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides.  But  this  fact,  were 
it  true,  would  not  avail  us  anything,  had  there  not  been  found  (the 
editors  do  not  say  where)  an  Armenian  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century 
(981),  containing  the  translation  of  Aristides,  if  not  entire,  at  least  in 
part.  The  editors  assign  to  this  translation  the  date  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Golden  Age  of  Armenian  literature. 

The  Jievue  publishes  a  French  translation  of  the  Latin  version, 
which,  however,  has  been  verified  by  an  Armenian  who  carefully 
compared  it  with  the  original  text.  We  give  a  translation  as 
literal  as  possible  from  the  French:  — 

ARISTIDES,   AN    ATHENIAN    PHILOSOPHER,   TO    THE    EMPEROR   HADRIAN. 

O  king!  Having  been  created  through  the  providence  of  God,  I 
entered  this  world ;  I  beheld  the  heavens,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  the  sun, 
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the  moon  and  the  stars,  and  all  other  creatures ;  I  sank  in  deep  admira- 
tion at  the  constitution  of  this  world,  and  I  reflected  that  since  every- 
thing in  the  world  is  governed  in  a  strict  and  necessary  manner,  God 
must  be  the  creator  and  governor  of  all  things.  Indeed,  he  who  governs 
is  stronger  than  that  which  is  governed  and  set  in  motion. 

It  seems  to  me  very  difficult  and  even  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
him  who  cares  for  and  rules  all  things.  Truly,  one  would  never  be  able 
to  determine  him  with  certainty,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it ; 
for  his  nature  is  inconceivable,  immeasurable,  incomprehensible,  more 
than  that  of  all  his  creatures. 

It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  he  who  governs  all  creatures  by  his  provi- 
dence is  the  Lord  Grod  and  the  creator  of  all  things,  because  in  his  kind- 
ness he  has  created  all  visible  things,  and  has  given  them  to  the  human 
race.  Therefore  we  should  worship  and  glorify  him  alone,  as  the  only 
God,  and  each  of  us  should  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

However,  it  is  necessary,  at  least,  to  know  with  reference  to  Grod  that 
he  has  not  been  created  by  another,  nor  has  he  made  himself,  and  that, 
being  circumscribed  by  nothing,  he  compasses  all  things.  He  exists  by 
himself.*  He  is  immortal  wi^om,  he  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  he 
does  not  pass  away,  he  is  eternal  and  perfect,  he  submits  to  no  necessity, 
he  satisfies  the  needs  of  all,  he  needs  nothing,  and  provides  abundantly 
for  the  wants  of  all. 

He  has  no  beginning,  because  whatever  has  a  beginning  has  also  an 
end.  He  has  no  name,  because  whoever  has  a  name  has  been  created 
and  made  by  another.  He  has  neither  color  nor  form,  for  whoever  has 
these  is  measurable  and  limited.  In  his  nature  there  is  no  distinction  of 
sex,  because  those  who  are  submitted  to  this  distinction  are  agitate4  by 
passions.  The  heavens  cannot  contain  him,  for  he  is  greater  than  the 
heavens ;  and  the  heavens  are  not  greater  than  he,  for  he  holds  the 
heavens  and  all  creatures.  Nothing  can  be  compared  with  him  or  placed 
in  opposition  to  him,  for  to  be  opposed  to  him  it  would  be  necessary  to 
be  his  equal.  He  is  immovable,  illimitable,  iucommensurable,  for  there 
is  no  space  in  which  he  could  move.  He  can  neither  be  measured  nor 
environed,  for  he  fills  all  and  surpasses  all  his  creatures,  visible  and 
invisible.  He  can  feel  neither  anger  nor  indignation,  because  he  is  not 
subject  to  blindness,  being  pure  and  absolute  intelligence.  For  that 
reason,  by  divers  miracles  and  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  goodness,  he  has 
created  all  things.  He  has  no  need  of  ^sacrifices,  of  victims,  and  of  obla- 
tions ;  he  has  no  need  of  visible  creatures,  for  he  satisfies  abundantly  the 
wants  of  all,  and,  being  always  in  glory,  has  himself  need  of  nothing. 

It  is  God  himself  who  has  given  me  power  to  speak  of  him  with  wis- 
dom, and  I  have  spoken  according  to  my  ability,  without  being  able,  how- 
ever, to  reach  his  infinite  grandeur.  It  is  through  faith  alone  that  I 
worship  and  glorify  him. 

*The  meaning  of  this  sentence  [Tl  est  par  lui-mhne]  is  doubtful.  The  Armenian 
correspondB  to  the  Greek  avroyeveg  eWof .— Bditob's  Note. 
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Let  us  now  pass  to  the  human  race,  and  let  us  see  who  are  they  who 
cling  to  the  truths  announced  in  the  preceding,  and  who  are  they  who 
have  turned  aside  from  them.  We  know,  O  king,  that  there  are  four 
races  of  human  kind :  Barbarians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The 
Grentiles  and  Barbarians  attribute  their  origin  to  Bdlus,  Chronos,  and  to 
their  numerous  other  divinities.  The  Greeks  attribute  their  origin  to  Zeus, 
whom  they  also  call  Theos,  through  the  intermediary  of  Hellen  of 
Xuthus,  then  of  HeUas,  of  Inachus,  of  Phoroneus,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Egyptian  Danatis,  of  the  Phenician  Cadmus,  and  of  the  Theban 
Dionysus.  The  Hebrews  attribute  their  origin  ^to  Abraham,  to  his  son 
Isaac,  to  Jacob,  son  of  Isaac,  and  to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  who 
emigrated  from  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  received  from  their  law-giver  the 
name  of  Hebrews ;  after  they  arrived  in  the  land  of  promise  they  were 
called  Jews.  Finally,  the  Christians  attribute  their  origin  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  the  Most  High  God;  he  was 
revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  descended  from  heaven,  he  was  bom  of  a 
virgin  of  the  Hebrew  race,  he  received  his  flesh  from  the  virgin,  he  was 
revealed  as  Son  of  God  with  a  human  nature,  he  is  known  throughout 
the  whole  world  by  his  goodness  which  promises  salvation,  and  through 
his  preaching  which  gives  life.  It  is  he  who  was  bom  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the  virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God ;  idio 
chose  the  twelve  Apostles,  who  taught  all  the  world  by  the  dispensation 
of  his  luminous  truth.  He  was  crucified  by  the  Jews,  raised  from  the 
dead,  ascended  to  heaven ;  has  sent  his  disciples  into  the  entire  world> 
has  taught  all  nations  by  his  wonderful  and  divine  acts.  Their  preaching 
still  germinates  and  fructifies  until  this  day,  calling  all  the  universe  to 
the  light. 

Such  are,  O  king,  the  four  nations  that  I  have  placed  under  thine  eyes, 
— Barbarians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

"The  Church  of  the  Future"  is  the  theological  article  in 
Fraser's  for  May.  The  writer  recognizes  the  fact,  which  is 
patent  to  every  one  who  can  see  the  sands  running  through  the 
hour-glass,  that  the  Church  is  subject  to  change  and  develop- 
ment; and  asks,  "  What  outward  and  inward  modifications,  what 
new  developments,  what  changes  of  form,  may  we  expect  it  to 
undergo,  or  rather  to  initiate  and  carry  through  by  its  own 
inherent  vitality  ?  " 

And  in  this  inquiry,  one  phenomenon  of  recent  times  seems  to  claim 
the  first  place.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  and  however  we  may 
account  for  it,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  alongside  of  an  unparalleled 
activity  in  all  good  works  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  there  exists  an 
amount  of  detachment  from  Christian  observances,  and  still  more  from 
Christian  belief,  such  as  in  Germany  has  reduced  Christians  to  a  mi- 
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nority,  and  in  England  is  sufficient  to  cause  serious  anxiety  to  all  who 
believe  that  with  Christianity  are  bound  up  the  best  interests  and  hopes 
of  human  society.    And  what  is  specially  to  be  remarked  is,  that  this 
falling  off  from  religious  belief  and  religious  communion  is  taking  place 
not,  as  in  Bishop  Butler's  time,  among  frivolous  and  light^ninded  persons 
who  took  up  with  unbelief  because  it  was  the  mode,  nor  yet  among 
loose-livers  seeking  to  rid  themselves  of  the  restraint  of  religion,  but 
among  thoughtful  and  intellectual  men  of  pure  and  sober  lives,  men 
anxious  above  all  things  to  know  the  truth  and  to  do  their  duty.    It  may 
be,  indeed,  as  some  think,  that  this  is  but  a  temporary  phenomenon,  and 
that  the  Church  may  safely  go  on  her  way  and  ignore  it ;  but  most  men 
who  look  below  the  surface  seem  agreed  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  sharpest  and  most  searching  trial  that  the  Christian  faith  has  had  to 
undergo.    And  if  Christianity  is  destined  to  emerge  victorious,  it  wiU 
hardly  be  by  the  same  weapons  that  she  used  in  the  last  century. . . . 
We  may  reasonably  assume,  then,  that  the  Church  of  the  future  will  be 
a  natural  and  progressive  development  from  the  Church  of  the  present. 
And  if  we  ask  in  what  direction  external  circumstances  are  likely  to 
exercise  a  modifying  influence,  on  Christendom,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  a  gradual  drawing  together  of  the  various  relig- 
ious organizations  which  are  now  more  or  less  widely  separated.    The 
external  pressure  of  scepticism,  of   indifferentism,  of    agnosticism,  of 
secularism,  can  hardly  fail  to  compel  the  different  regiments  of  the 
Christian  army  to  lay  aside  some  of  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  to  come 
to  some  kind  of  common  understanding  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Symptoms  of  such  a  movement  are  not  wanting  even  now.    Not  to  men- 
tion the  rapid  growth  of  a  federal  union  among  Non-conformist  churches 
which  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  article,  it  is  certain  that  the 
mutual  bitterness  which  used  to  prevail  between  Non-conformists  and  the 
Established  Church  is  already  greatly  softened,  and  that  such  meeting- 
points  as  the  committees  for  the  revision  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  which,  under  the  direct  authority  of  convocation.  Churchmen,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  and  Unitarians  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  English 
Bible  of  the  future,  or  as  the  Christian   Evidence  Society,  in  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  Dissenters  and  Church- 
men alike  are  invited  by  writing  and  by  speech  to  meet  in  fair  argument 
the  unbelief  of  the  day,  are  both  symptoms  and  means  of  a  drawing 
together  for  the  end  which  is  common  to  all  alike,  such  as  indicate  at 
least  the  tendency  of  future  movements.  . . .  Coincident  with  this  has 
been  a  corresponding  modification  of  view  on  the  subject  of  church  gov- 
ernment and  the  ministry.    The  traditional  and  at  one  time  universally 
accepted  view  was,  that  one  and  only  one  form  of  church  government 
had  been  divinely  instituted,   and    that  the  power  of    the  keys,  the 
authority  to  admit  or  lo  exclude  from  the  Christian  society,  was  super- 
naturally  transmitted  by  a  special  order  of  men.  . .  .  But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  a  large  body  of  Christians  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  how- 
ever necessary  a  fixed  ministry  may  be  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
for  the  division  of  labor,  and  however  valuable  episcopacy  may  be  as  a 
venerable  link  with  the  past,  yet  essentially  tiie  Christian  society  is 
democratic  and  not  oligarchic,  and  that  a  church  without  a  ministiy, 
however  practically  inconvenient  and  even  impossible,  is  not  theoretically 
inconceivable. 

Another  point  presented  is,  that  "  the  Church  of  the  future 
must  probably  be  more  secular  and  less  religious  than  the  Church 
of  the  past":  — 

It  has  been  the  fault — perhaps  the  inevitable  fault — of  the  popular 
revivals  of  religion  since  the  Reformation,  that  they  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  somewhat  technical  and  separate  type  of  religion,  and  to  lead  men 
to  think  more  of  the  future  perfecting  of  a  small  number  of  the  human 
race  in  heaven  than  of  the  endeavor  to  improve  the  conditions  of  this 
present  life.  And  the  result  has  been  that  many  branches  of  social  re- 
form have  come  to  be  regarded  as  quite  apart  from  religion,  and  where  a 
religious  element  has  been  recognized  in  them,  as  in  the  case  of  art  and  of 
education,  it  has  been  because  they  had  some  point  of  intersection  with 
technical  religion,  not  because  they  were  capable  of  benefiting  mankind* 

The  writer  does  not  speak  at  any  length  of  the  flogmatic  con- 
ditions of  the  Church's  future,  but  thinks  that  the  "faith  of 
Christendom  in  the  future  must  have  the  same  object  as  now ;  it 
must  stand  substantially  on  the  same  basis  " :  — 

But  it  will  bear  the  marks  of  growth,  of  development,  of  changed  pro- 
portion :  some  rudimentary  parts  may  perhaps  drop  off  by  a  natural  process 
when  they  have  ceased  to  perform  any  useful  function ;  some  aocretiona 
which  never  had  any  organic  connection  with  it  may  be  removed ;  in  out- 
ward aspect  it  may  differ  from  the  faith  of  primitive  Christianity  as  the 
face  of  the  man  differs  from  the  face  of  the  child ;  yet  it  will  be  identical 
with  it  ^  the  man  is  identical  with  the  child. 

The  same  subject  is  essentially  treated  in  the  British  Quarterly 
for  April, — "Christian  Theology  and  the  Modem  Spirit."  The 
article  is  strongly  conservative,  and  confines  itself  rather  to  show- 
ing the  limitations  of  the  modern  spirit  than  to  prophesying  the 
changes  which  are  to  come. 

Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  are  so  enthusiastic  over  Omar 
Khayam  that  they  will  confess,  like  a  ministerial  friend  of  ours^ 
that  they  have  read  it  sixty  times.  We  ,have  even  a  suspi- 
cion that,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  begins  every  day  with  Homer,  the 
same  friend  closes  every  day  with  a  quatrain  from  this  Persian 
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poet,  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  in  a  fit  of  cynicism  has  called  "  the 
Persian  blackguard."  But  all  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
this  truly  remarkable  poem,  in  the  beautiful  verse  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, should  compare  it  with  an  article  on  "  The  True  Omar 
Khayam"  in  the  Fraser^s  for  May. 

We  learn  that  the  original  text  has  been  very  much  corrapted, 
until  the  original  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  mass  of  addi- 
tions. The  writer  points  out  several  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  translation  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  position  of  Khayam  among  Persian  poets  is  peculiar.  He  gives  us 
no  narrative  poetry,  and  occupies  himself  with  the  problems  of  life  and 
death,  sin  and  fate,  past,  present,  and  future,  which,  dealt  with  unsatis- 
factorily to  Persian  minds  by  Mohammedan  theology,  gave  rise  to  the 
mysticism  of  Attar,  Jelal-uddin  Rumi,  and  S^adi.  He  is  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  age  of  free  thought,  which  is  said  to  be  everywhere  the 
forerunner  of  mysticism.  Though  he  is  certainly  not  orthodox,  he 
seems  to  us  more  of  a  doubter  than  a  disbeliever.  He  questions,  mocks, 
and  rebels,  but  produces  nothing  positive  of  his  own.  However,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  even  this  with  certainty.  He  wrote  very  little, 
and  that  little  has  been  so  mixed  up  with  later  additions  as  to  be  difficult 
to  recognize. '  What  we  feel  most  sure  of  reads  like  the  product  of 
leisure  hours.  His  moods  vary ;  he  is  not  always  consistent ;  he  will  say 
the  same  thing  in  two  or  three  shapes,  or  wiU  contradict  himself  in 
quatrains  which  we  cannot  help  believing  to  be  genuine,  if  there  ever 
existed  a  Khayam. 

The  leading  ideas  are  pleasure,  death,  and  fate ;  and  his  predominant 
states  of  mind  are  the  sensuous,  the  gruesome,  and  the  rebellious.  He 
mocks,  questions,  laments,  enjoys ;  is  a  person  of  varying  moods,  strong 
feelings,  and  remarkable  boldness ;  but  he  has  some  sort  of  belief  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  He  has  no  doabt  about  his  enjoyment  of  the  pleasant 
things  around  him  while  they  last.  He  can  chafe  against  the  sorrows  of 
life  and  its  inevitable  end,  the  folly  of  the  hypocrites,  and  the  cruelty  of 
fate ;  but  he  never  doubts  the  existence  of  an  oppressor,  nor  questions 
the  reality  of  sorrow  any  more  than  that  of  death.  .  .  .  Wine  is  the 
favorite  theme;  we  get  wearied  with  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
praise  of  wine,  and  with  exhortations  to  drink  and  be  drunken  through 
hundreds  of  musical  lines :  till,  at  last,  without  agreeing  with  those  who 
look  on  it  all  as  simply  a  figure  for  Divine  love,  "  the  wine  of  the  love  of 
God,"  we  come  to  regard  it  as  representing  more  than  mere  sensual  pleas- 
ure. We  must  remember,  however,  that  drinking  had  in  the  East  at  that 
time  no  vulgar  associations. .  . .  Though  fond  of  pleasure,  he  was  not 
attracted  by  a  sensual  paradise.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  death ;  he 
was  not  passive  under  the  hand  of  Fate,  or  at  all  remarkable  for  resigna- 
tion. He  is  a  discovery,  a  light  on  the  old  Eastern  world  in  its  re^ty, 
which  proves,  as  do  most  realities,  different  from  what  suppositions  and 
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theories  would  make  them.  Finally,  though  we  have  at  times  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  reading  Khayam,  we  are  not  much  the  less  grate- 
ful for  his  poem  and  the  introduction. 

Checkers,  chess,  kite-flying,  tops,  stilts,  polo,  and  ball-playing 
may  be  thought  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  Yet  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  (author  of 
Primitive  Culture)  in  the  Fortnightly  for  May,  all  these  and 
many  other  games  are  found  to  furnish  evidence  of  development 
and  also  of  migration.  Mr.  Tylor,  however,  is  careful  not  to 
carry  the  theory  too  far,  and  does  not  apply  it  to  games  which 
are  purely  artificial.  "The  origin  of  kite-flying,"  he  tells  us, 
"  seems  to  lie  somewhere  in  south-east  Asia,  where  it  is  a  sport 
even  of  grown-up  men,  who  fight  their  kites  by  making  them  cut 
one  another's  strings,  and  fly  birds  and  monsters  of  the  most 
fantastic  shapes  and  coloi-s,  especially  in  China,  where  old  gentle- 
men may  be  seen  taking  their  evening  stroll,  kite-string  in  hand, 
as  though  they  were  leading  pet  dogs.  The  English  boy's  kite 
appears  thus  an  instance,  not  of  spontaneous  play-instinct,  but  of 
the  migration  of  an  artificial  game  from  a  distant  centre.  Nor  is 
this  all  it  ])roves  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Within  a  century, 
Europeans  becoming  acquainted  with  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
found  them  down  to  New  Zealand  adepts  at  flying  kites,  which 
they  made  of  leaves  or  bark  cloth,  and  called  fw<Swt/,  or  *  bird,' 
flying  them  in  solemn  form  with  accompaniment  of  traditional 
chants.  It  looks  as  though  the  toy  reached  Polynesia  through 
the  Malay  region,  thus  belonging  to  that  drift  of  Asiatic  culture 
which  is  evident  in  many  other  points  of  South  Sea  Island  life." 

The  geography  of  another  of  our  childish  diversions  may  be  noticed  as 
matching  with  this.  Mr.  Wallace  relates  that  being  one  wet  day  in  a 
Dayak  house  in  Borneo,  he  thought  to  amuse  the  lads  by  taking  a  piece 
of  string  to  show  them  cai's-cradle,  but  to  his  surprise  he  found  that  they 
knew  more  about  it  than  he  did,  going  off  into  figures  that  quite  puzzled 
him.  Other  Polynesians  are  skilled  in  this  nursery  art,  especially  tiie 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who  caU  it  mauif  from  the  name  of  their 
national  hero,  by  whom,  according  to  their  tradition,  it  was  invented ;  its 
various  patterns  represent  canoes,  houses,  people,  and  even  episodes  in 
Maui's  life,  such  as  his  fishing  up  New  2^aland  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  In  fact,  they  have  their  pictorial  history  in  cat*s-cradle,  and,  what- 
ever their  traditions  may  be  worth,  they  stand  good  to  show  that  the 
game  was  of  the  time  of  their  forefathers,  not  lately  picked  up  from  the 
Europeans.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  New  Zealand  it  is  on  record 
that  the  natives  were  found  playing  a  kind  of  draughts  which  was  not 
the  European  game,  and  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  but  as 
another  result  of  the  drift  of  Asiatic  civilization  down  into  the  Pacific 
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Once  started,  a  game  may  last  on  almost  indefinitely.  Among  the 
children's  sports  of  the  present  day  are  some  which  may  be  traced  back 
toward  the  limits  of  historical  antiquity,  and,  for  all  we  know,  may  have 
been  old  then.  Among  the  pictures  of  ancient  Egyptian  games  in  the 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  one  shows  a  player  with  his  head  down  so  that 
he  cannot  see  what  the  others  are  doing  with  their  clenched  fists  above 
his*  back.  Here  is  obviously  the  game  called  in  English  hot-cocUes,  in 
French  main-ckaitde,  and  better  described  by  its  mediaeval  name  of  qui 
feryf  or  "who  struck?"  —  the  blind  man  having  to  guess  by  whom  he 
was  hit,  or  with  which  hand.  It  was  the  Greek  KoUabismos,  or  buffet 
game,  and  carries  with  it  a  tragical  association  in  those  passages  in  the 
Grospels  which  show  it  turned  to  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers  :  "And 
when  they  had  blind-folded  him,  .  .  .  they  buffeted  him,  .  . .  saying, 
*  Prophesy  unto  us,  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee. ' "  (Luke  xxii.,  64 ; 
Matthew  xxvi.,  67 ;  Mark  xiv.,  65.) 

Mr.  Tyler  then  shows  thiat  ball-playing  in  some  form  has  a  well- 
marked  place  in  history,  being  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  "  Polo 
has  been  traced  by  Sir  W.  Oaseley  in  Persia  back  as  far  as  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  played  with  a  long-handled  mallet  called 
chugdn^  which  Persian  word  came  to  signify  also  the  game 
played  with  it.  The  French  chicane  is  a  corruption  of  the  Per- 
sian chagdn.  From  the  ball  game,  with  its  shifts  and  dodges,  the 
term  chicane  had  come  to  be  applied  by  metaphor  to  the  shuflles 
of  lawyers  to  embarrass  the  other  side,  and  thence  to  intrigue 
and  trickery  in  general.  English  Tias  borrowed  chicane  in  the 
sense  of  trickery,  without  knowing  it  as  the  name  of  a  game." 

Turning  to  sedentary  games  Mr.  Tylor  presents  additional  evi- 
dence for  his  view  that  the  use  of  lots  or  dice  for  gambling  arose 
out  of  an  earlier  serious  use  of  such  instruments  for  ma<?ical 
divination.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  draughts, 
an  amusement  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  chess,  well 
known  in  India  and  Persia:  — 

In  Cook's  Third  Voyage  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
played  a  game  like  draughts  with  black  and  white  pebbles  on  a  board  of 
fourteen  by  seventeen  squares.  Had  the  explorers  spent  an  hour  in 
learning  it,  we  should  perhaps  have  known  whether  it  was  the  Chinese  or 
the  Malay  game,  or  what  it  was ;  and  this  might  have  been  the  very  clue, 
lost  to  native  memory,  to  the  connection  of  the  Polynesians  with  a  higher 
Asiatic  culture  in  ages  before  a  European  ship  had  come  within  their 
coral  reefs. 

Mr.  Tylor  thus  sums  up  his  article,  which  is  at  once  a  very 
curious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  interesting  addition  to  Primitive 
Culture:  — 

In  the  study  of  civilization,  as  of  so  many  other  branches  of  natural 
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history,  a  theory  of  gradual  evolution  proves  itself  a  trustworthy  guide. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  culture  must  always  come  on  by  regular 
unvarying  progress.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  lines  of  change  may  he 
extremely  circuitous,  the  history  of  games  affords  instructive  proofs. 
Looking  over  a  play-ground  wall  at  a  game  of  hockey,  one  might  easily 
fancy  the  simple  line  of  improvement  to  have  been  that  the  modem 
school-boy  took  to  using  a  curved  stick  to  drive  the  ball  with,  instead  of 
hiirling  it  with  his  hands  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  a  young 
Athenian  of  B.C.  500.  But  now  it  appears  that  the  line  of  progress  was 
by  no  means  so  simple  and  straight,  if  we  have  to  go  round  by  Persia, 
and  bring  in  the  game  of  polo  as  an  intermediate  stage.  If,  comparing 
Greek  draughts  and  English  draughts,  we  were  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  one  was  simply  a  farther  development  of  the  other,  this  would  be 
wrong,  for  the  real  course  appears  to  have  been  that  some  old  draught 
game  rose  into  chess,  and  then  again  a  lowered  form  of  chess  came  down 
to  become  a  new  game  of  draughts.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
great  world-game  of  evolution  is  not  played  only  by  pawns  moving 
straight  on,  one  square  before  another,  but  that  long-stretching  moves  of 
pieces  in  all  directions  bring  on  new  situations,  not  readily  foreseen  by 
minds  that  find  it  hard  to  see  six  moves  ahead  upon  a  chess-board. 

Prof.  Caird  gives  the  first  of  two  articles  on  "  The  Social  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion  of  Comte,"  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
May. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Beview  for  April  the  only  philosophical  and 
theological  article  is  that  on  pessimism,  which  is  less  a  criticism 
than  a  biographical  sketch  of  its  principal  representatives,  and  the 
statement  of  their  philosophy. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue  {Heft  6, 1 879)  Mr.  Heinrich  Viehoff,  in 
opposition  to  Pessimism,  finds  in  ethics  considered  as  the  doctrine 
of  happiness  the  remedy  for  modern  society. 

.  The  JJuhlin  Review  is  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Mallock,  and 
reviews  his  writings  at  length  in  an  article  entitled  "  Catholicism 
and  Mr.  Mallock."  With  the  exception  of  a  phrase  here  and 
there,  it  finds  nothing  in  these  explanations  which  might  not 
have  been  written  by  a  Catholic.  "  With  all  this  Mr.  Mallock  is 
no  Catholic.  lie  is  a  sceptic ;  that  is,  he  does  not  believe  in  any- 
thing: this  confession  is  the  only  irrational  utterance  in  these 
able  essays."  "If  he  prays,"  says  the  reviewer,  "he  will  surely 
see  the  light."  Which  of  course  means  the  light  of  Catholicism. 
Bat  if  that  light  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  I 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  Talmud  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  for  April,  while  the  "Petrine  Claims"  are 
tried  and  rejected  at  the  bar  of  history. 

'         s.  J.  B. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Religions  of  India.  Delivered  in  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1878,  by  F.  Max 
MtUler,  M.A.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's.Sons.     1879. 

In  1849  Mr.  Robert  Hibbert  left  a  sum  of  money,  the  income 
to  be  expended  by  trustees  as  they  "  should  deem  most  conducive 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  its  most  simple  and  intelligible 
form,  and  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion.''  For  many  years  this  money  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  higher  culture  of  students  for  the  Christian  ministry; 
but  lately  it  seemed  to  the  trustees  that  they  would  be  promoting 
the  object  of  the  testator  by  courses  on  the  various  historical 
religions  of  the  world,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures.     Of  this  decision  the  volume  before  us  is  the  fruit. 

The  writer  proceeds,  in  the  way  with  which  we  have  been 
made  familiar  by  other  works  of  his,  to  consider  the  origin  and 
growth  of  religion  in  a  scientific  manner,  tracing  out  the  analogy 
between  this  process  and  that  which  the  science  of  language 
exhibits.  Those  who  follow  him  will  have  to  give  up  some  old 
and  long-cherished  ideas,  but  may  supply  their  places  with  substi- 
tutes more  scientific, —  the  outgrowth  of  closer  observation. 

The  author  does  not  claim  that  all  religions  went  through  the 
same  development  as  did  that  of  India,  but  in  the  Veda  we  find 
one  stream  of  religious  evolution ;  and  the  sacred  books  of  India 
offer  for  a  study  of  religion  in  general,  and  particularly  for  the 
study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  religion,  the  same  peculiar  and 
unexpected  advantages  which  Sanskrit  has  offered  for  the  study 
of  the  origin'  and  growth  of  human  speech.  We  have  there  a 
religion  growing  up  from  stage  to  stage  from  the  simplest  childish 
prayers  to  the  highest  metaphysical  abstractions. 

In  the  majority  of  the  hynms  of  the  Veda  may  be  recognized 
the  childhood ;  in  the  Brahman  as  and  their  sacrificial  domestic 
and  moral  ordinances,  the  busy  manhood ;  in  the  Upanishads,  the 
old  age  of  the  Vedic  religion. 

As  soon  as  we  know  anything  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
man,  we  find  him  in  possession  of,  or  possessed  by,  a  religion. 
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The  science  of  religion  is  equally  old ;  wherever  there  is  human 
life  there  is  religion,  and  wherever  there  is  religion  the  question 
whence  it  came  cannot  be  long  suppressed.  The  most  imperfect 
religion,  like  the  most  imperfect  language,  is  beyond  all  concep- 
tion wonderful.  We  cannot  start  with  the  conviction  of  one 
religion  any  more  than  of  one  language,  but  must  collect  facts, 
and  classify  them,  and  try  to  understand  them.  We  may  know 
a  great  deal  of  religion,  and  yet  religion  be  entirely  beyond  our 
grasp,  unless  we  can  trace  it  back  to  the  deepest  sources  whence 
it  sprung. 

After  deriving  religion,  with  Cicero,  from  relegere^  to  gather  up 
again,  to  take  up,  to  consider,  to  ponder,  he  gives  the  various 
definitions  of  the  word  which  different  philosophers  have  atlopted, 
all  of  which  contain  what  certain  people  have  thought  religion 
ought  to  be,  but  of  which  none  are  wide  enough  to  embrace  all 
that  has  been  called  religion.  Each  definition  seems  to  provoke 
another  which  is  its  flat  denial,  and  there  is  as  much  hostility 
between  those  who  maintain  these  definitions  as  between  the 
believers  of  different  religions.  The  impossibility  of  giving  a 
definition  of  universal  application  is  because  religion  has  passed 
and  is  passing  through  a  histoncal  evolution.  His  own  definition, 
which  he  confesses  is  not  .exhaustive  nor  entirely  satisfactory,  is, 
^  Religion  is  a  mental  faculty  which,  independent  of,  nay  in  spite 
of,  sense  and  reason,  enables  man  to  apprehend  the  infinite  under 
different  names  and  various  disguises."  He  further  defines  fac- 
ulty as  a  mode  of  action,  never  a  substantial  something,  and  infi- 
nite as  all  that  transcends  our  sense  and  reason. 

He  seeks  to  find  the  sensuous  and  material  beginnings  of  the 
ideas  which  constitute  the  principal  elements  of  religious  thought, 
and  to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  which  is  at  the  root  of 
all  such  thought  is  not  simply  evolved  by  reason  out  of  nothing, 
but  supplied  in  its  original  form  by  oui*  senses.  Btyond,  behind, 
beneath,  and  within  the  finite  the  infinite  is  always  present  to  our 
senses,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  religions  of  India  is  a  history 
of  the  various  attempts  to  name  the  infinite  that  hides  itself 
behind  the  veil  of  the  finite. 

The  savage  receives  from  the  senses  his  first  impression  of 
finite  things,  and  an  intimation  of  the  infinite.  With  every  finite 
perception,  as  a  germ  without  which  no  religion  would  have  been 
possible,  is  a  concomitant  sentiment  of  the  infinite. 

After  we  have  seen  how  it  is  possible  for  man  to  gain  a  pre- 
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sentiment  of  something  beyond  the  finite,  we  shall  watch  him 
looking  for  the  infinite  in  mountains,  trees,  and  rivers,  in  the 
storm  and  lightning,  in  the  moon  and  the  sun,  in  the  sky  and 
what  is  beyond  the  sky ;  and  this  we  shall  see  in  at  least  one 
great  evolution  of  religious  thought  preserved  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  India.  The  seed  of  every  religion,  whatever  its 
growth,  is  the  perception  of  the  infinite  which  underlies  all  the 
conceptiops  from  the  first  moment  of  consciousness. 

If  man  could  not  apprehend  the  infinite  in  its  most  primitive 
and  undeveloped  form,  he  would  have  no  right  to  speak  of  a 
world  beyond  the  finite,  of  time  beyond  this  finite,  or  of  a  being, 
the  unknown,  incomprehensible,  and  infinite. 

It  has  been  generally  stated  that  fetichism  is  the  lowest  form 
of  religion.  MtUler  himself  held  this  view  until  examination 
showed  him  that  very  clear  traces  of  fetichism  are  looked  for  in 
vain  in  the  earliest  documents  of  religious  thought,  but  become 
more  and  more  frequent  in  the  later  stages  of  religious  develop- 
ment ;  and  in  the  second  lecture  this  thesis  is  most  exhaustively 
developed. 

The  idea  of  a  universal  primeval  fetichism  owes  its  existence 
to  ignorance  and  superstition ;  for  fetichism,  while  it  may  be  a 
low  form  of  religion,  is  not  a  primitive.  Every  fetich  has  its 
antecedents,  and  in  these  alone  consists  its  true  and  scientific 
interest. 

We  lately  quoted  in  this  JReview  passages  from  this  lecture, 
showing  that  in  the  author's  view  there  is  no  religion  which  has 
kept  itself  entirely  free  from  fetichism,  and  there  is  hone  which 
consists  entirely  in  fetichism ;  and  that  fetich  worship  cannot 
solve  the  question  of  the  natural  origin  of  religion,  and  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  sensuous  impressions  that  first  gave  the 
mind  a  suspicion  of  the  supersensuous,  the  infinite,  and  the 
divine. 

The  third  lecture  treats  of  the  growth  of  Indian  literature  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  claim  of  inspiration  for  the  Veda,  the 
different  periods  of  the  literature  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Vedic  religion  by  oral  tradition.  "  There  is  nothing,"  he  says, 
"  more  ancient  and  primitive,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  the  whole 
Aryan  world,  than  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  which  for  more 
than  four  thousand  years  has  formed  the  foundation  of  the  relig- 
ious and  moral  life  of  untold  millions. 

In  the  next  lecture,  discarding  the  fetich  theory,  as  well  as 
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that  of  a  primordial  revelation,  and  of  a  religions  instinct  by 
which  to  perceive  the  infinite,  he  seeks,  starting  from  the  knowl- 
edge supplied  by  the  five  senses,  to  find  a  belief  which  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  senses, —  in  other  words,  to  find  how  man  gained  the 
predicate  God, —  and  discovers  three  classes  of  things  which  we 
can  perceive  with  our  senses,  which  leave  very  distinct  impressions 
of  reality. 

These  are,  first,  tangible  objects,  such  as  stones,  shells,  bones, 
and  the  rest ;  then  semi-tangible  objects,  such  as  trees,  mountains, 
rivers,  the  sea,  the  earth,  which  supply  the  material  for  what  the 
author  would  call  semi-deities ;  finally,  intangible  objects,  such  as 
the  sky,  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  dawn,  in  which  we  have 
the  germ  of  deities. 

The  earliest  hymns  of  the  Veda  are  addressed,  not  to  stocks 
and  stone,  but  to  rivers,  mountains,  clouds,  the  earth,  the  sky,  the 
dawn,  the  sun;  that  is,  not  to  tangible  objects,  or  so-called 
fetiches,  which  are  hardly  represented  among  the  so-called  deities 
of  the  Rig  Veda ;  but  to  the  objects  called  semi-tangible,  most  of 
which  meet  us  in  the  deities  of  the  Veda ;  or  to  the  intangible 
ones.  These  deities  were  named  by  certain  forms  of  activity 
perceived  in  them,  for  the  Aryans  could  only  express  the  idea 
that  a  thing  was,  by  saying  it  did  something  they  did  them- 
selves. 

But,  he  continues,  they  would  not  have  said  these  were  their 
gods.  The  concept  of  gods  was  silently  growing  up.  The 
search  after  the  intangible,  the  unknown,  which  was  hidden  in 
these  intan^ble  objects,  soon  began,  and  whatever  was  felt  to  be 
absent  in  the  full  reality  of  a  perception  (that  is,  in  perceptibility 
by  the  five  senses)  was  taken  for  granted  or  looked  for  elsewhere. 
Thus  was  built  up  a  world  of  objects  perceptible  by  two  senses, 
or  by  one  sense  only,  till  at  last  a  world  was  approached  percepti- 
ble by  none  of  the  senses,  yet  acknowledged  as  real,  and  as  con- 
femng  benefits  on  mankind  in  the  same  manner  as  rivers,  trees, 
and  mountains. 

In  such  words  as  deva  or  deua  are  the  vestiges  of  the  steps  by 
which  our  ancestors  proceeded  from  the  world  of  sense  to  the 
world  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  senses.  The  objects  most  likely 
to  have  awed  our  earliest  forefathers  having  been  determined  by 
independent  investigation,  we  turn  to  compare  notes  with  the 
poets  of  the  Veda,  and  find  there,  on  careful  examination,  that 
our  anticipations  are  verified  beyond  our  right  to  expect.  "  The 
great  lesson  of  the  Veda  is  that  all  our  thoughts,  even  the  appar- 
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r.  ently  most  abstract,  have  their  natural  beginnings  in  what  passes 

f .  before  our  senses."    "  We  learn  from  the  Veda  that  the  ancestors 

;^.  of  our  race  in  India  not  only  believed  in  divine  powers  more  or 

tt-  less  manifest  to  their  senses,  but  that  their  senses  also  suggested 

F,  two  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  all  religion  in  the  concept 

of  order  and  law." 

The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  latter  conclusion  is 
e^  reached,  though  highly  interesting,  we  are  forced  by  our  space  to 

^.  omit. 

The' earliest  form  of  the  Vedic  religion  seems  to  have  been  a 
^  belief  and  worship  of  single  objects  in  which  man  first  suspected 

;;  the  presence  of  the  invisible  and  infinite,  which,  raised  to  some- 

thing more  than  finite,  grew  in  the  end  to  be  a  living  thing, —  a 
V  god.    Each  of  these  gods,  when  invoked,  is  as  good  as  all ;  the 

;,  one  is  felt  as  at  the  time  a  real,  a  supreme,  an  absolute  god,  and 

the  rest  disappear  from  the  poet's  vision.     This  the  author  dis- 
:^  tinguishes  from  polytheism  by  calling  it  henotheism. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  Vedio  Aryans  to  establish 
some  kind  of  supremacy  among  their  gods,  and  many  extracts  of 
Rig- Veda  hymns  are  given  in  which  the  idea  of  one  God,  the 
creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  is  very  clearly  expressed. 

But  henotheism,  if  it  grow  into  an  organized  polytheism  or  an 
exclusive  monotheism,  was  in  danger  of  ending  in  atheism,  or  a 
denial  of  all  the  gods. 

On  this  point  he  says, "  Atheism  is  not  the  last  word  of  the 
Indian  religion."  "The  Aryans  tried  to  grasp  the  infinite  by 
giving  it  name  after  name.  They  forsook  the  bright*  devas,  not 
because  they  believed  or  desired,  but  more  than  the  bright 
devas." 

Finally,  in  the  last  lecture  he  shows  that  though,  when  the 
Aryans  discovered  their  gods  were  mere  names,  they  might  have 
been  expected,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  Germans  did  with 
theirs,  to  degrade  them  into  evil  or  mischievous  spirits,  the  result 
was  totally  different  from  expectation ;  but  after  destroying  the 
altars  of  their  old  gods,  they  built  out  of  the  scattered  bricks  a 
'  new  altar  to  the  unknown  Gk)d. 

To  sum  up  now,  in  his  own  words,  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
these  lectures :  — 
Oar  Aryan  fathers  did  not  start  with  a  worship  of  fetiches.    That  wor- 

10 
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ship  comes  in  in  later  times ;  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earliest  docnr 
ments  of  religions  thought  in  India.  Nor  is  there  in  their  sacred  books 
any  trace  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  a  primeval  revelation,  nor  any 
necessity  shown  for  admitting  a  separate  religions  instinct  apart  from 
sense  or  reason ;  but  our  senses,  while  supplying  us  with  a  knowledge  of 
finite  things,  are  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  what  is  not  finite, 
and  their  object  is  to  elaborate  the  finite  out  of  the  infinite :  and  from 
this  permanent  contact  of  the  senses  with  the  infinite  sprang  the  first 
impulse  to  religion.  After  the  idea  had  once  laid  hold  of  men  that  there 
was  something  beyond  the  finite,  the  Hindoo  looked  for  it  everywhere  in 
Nature,  trying  to  grasp  and  to  name  it,  at  first  among  semi-tangible, 
then  among  intangible,  and  at  last  among  invisible  objects.  A  new 
world  thus  grew  up,  peopled  by  semi-tangible,  intangible,  and  invisible 
objects,  all  manifesting  certain  activities,  such  as  could  be  compared  with 
the  activities  of  human  beings,  and  named  with  names  that  belonged  to 
these  himian  activities.  By  a  perfectly  natural  and  intelligible  process,  a 
belief  in  single  supreme  beings,  or  devas,  henotheism,  tended  to  become  a 
belief  in  one  god  presiding  over  the  other,  no  longer  supreme,  gods, — 
polytheism;  or  a  belief  in  one  God,  excluding  the  very  possibility  of 
other  gods, — monotheism.  _^ 

Still  further,  we  saw  that  all  the  old  devas  or  gods  were  found  out  to 
be  but  names ;  but  that  discovery,  though  in  some  cases  it  led  to  Atheism 
and  some  kind  of  Buddhism,  led  in  others  to  a  new  start  and  to  a  new 
belief  in  one  being,  which  is  the  self  of  everything,  which  is  not  only 
beyond  and  beneath  all  finite  things  as  apprehended  by  the  senses,  but 
also  beneath  and  beyond  our  own  finite  Ego,  the  self  of  all  selfs. 

We  have  attempted,  not  a  criticism,  but  an  abstract,  of  the 
author's  views  of  the  evolution  of  religion  as  manifested  and 
illustrated  in  that  of  India.  We  have  confined  ourselves  merely 
to  the  main  line  of  thought,  omitting  all  reference  to  his  investi- 
gations of  the  sacred  books,  to  the  caste  system,  to  the  different 
stages  of  Vedic  society,  to  the  processes  by  which  the  different 
conclusions  given  were  reached,  because  such  reference  would 
necessarily  be  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  and  those  who  would 
follow  it  all  would  prefer  to  do  it  for  themselTes.  There  is  much 
in  this  book  similar  to  other  publications  of  the  writer ;  many  of 
its  positions  conli everting  old  iLeoiies  aie  likely  to  be  disputed 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  religion,  and  a  worthy  volume  to  be  put  forth  to  repre- 
sent the  purpose  of  the  series  of  lectures  which  it  begins. 

H.  F.    J. 
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Reading  as  a  Fine  Art.    By  Ernest  Legouv6  of  the  Academie 
Fran9jd8e.     Translated  from  the  ninth  edition  by  Abby  Lang- 
•  don  Alger.     Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     1879.     (97  pp.) 

A  little  book  of  twelve  chapters,  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasant 
style,  but  too  diffuse.  The  author  is  a  teacher  in  Paris  of  thirty 
years'  experience.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  a  writer  of  plays 
for  the  Parisian  stage,  and  has  thus  had  opportunities  of  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  most  celebrated  actors  and  actresses,  of 
whom  he  relates  some  striking  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  his 
practical  suggestions.  These  anecdotes  are  the  best  part  of  the 
book. 

But  such  books  are  of  little  help  to  most  students  of  elocution. 
One  needs  considerable  experience  in  vocal  studies  to  make  very 
many  of  the  suggestions  intelligible.  The  wisest  rules  are  easily 
misunderstood,  unless  illustrated  by  a  teacher's  voice.  The  un- 
trained ear  of  a  pupil  is  seldom  able  to  determine  whether  exer-  . 
cises  are  rightly  done  or  not. 

The  suggestions  that  this  book  offers  are  all  sensible ;  but  they 
are  so  few  and  fragmentary,  scattered  here  and  there  in  a  deluge 
of  gossipy  anecdote,  that  for  the  purpose  of  guidance  in  reading 
the  book  is  of  little  value. 

The  author  well  says  that  the  art  of  reading  is  "  as  difficult  as 
it  is  substantial  and  useful." 

"We  should  never  say  a  writer  reads  well  because  he  is 
applauded  for  reading  his  own  writings,  his  very  faults  often 
helping  his  success.*' 

"  The  first  rule  in  the  art  of  reading  establishes  the  superior 
value  of  the  middle  register.  M.  Beuyer  once  told  me  how  he 
lost  an  excellent  caus6  by  unconsciously  beginning  his  plea  on 
too  high  a  key.  Fatigue  soon  spread  from  his  larynx  to  his  head ; 
his  thoughts  became  involved,  and  he  lost  a  part  of  his  brain 
power  simply  because  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  descend  from 
the  lofty  perch  to  which  his  voice  had  climbed  at  the  outset." 

"  Be  careful  not  to  raise  your  voice  too  much ;  and  remember 
it  should  always  be  adapted  and  proportioned,  not  only  to  the 
size,  but  to  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  hall  spoken  in." 

Wesley's  one  rule  for  his  young  preachers  was,  "  Never  force 
the  voice." 

"The  second  great  lesson  in  learning  to  read  is  how  to 
breathe.  No  one  can  read  well  without  breathing  properly ;  and 
no  one  can  breathe  properly  without  study ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of 
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the  rarest  accompliBhments  in  a  reader."  "  Right  inhalatioD  con« 
sists  in  drawing  breath  from  the  very  base  of  the  lungs,  from  the 
diaphragm."  "  Then  comes  the  second  and  most  difficult  part, — 
expenditure  of  this  breath."  "M.  Stockhausen,  an  eminent 
artist,  astonished  all  the  Swiss  guides  by  never  losing  breath  in 
climbing  the  steepest  n^ountains.  '  My  secret  is  a  simple  one,' 
said  he ;  '  I  understand  the  art  of  breathing.'  The  great  singer, 
Rubini,  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  art ;  no  one  ever  heard  him 
breathe." 

"'Read  as  we  talk?'    So  be  it!  but  on  condition  that  we  talk 

# 

well.  Now  almost  every  one  talks  very  ill.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  conversation  admits,  even  requires,  a  certain  amount  of  care- 
less pronunciation,  freedom  of  diction,  and  voluntary  inaccuracy 
which  are  graceful  in  their  place,  but  which  would  certainly  be  a 
great  defect  in  reading.  To  talk  as  we  read  would  be  pedantic ; 
to  read  as  we  talk  would  often  be  vulgar." 

"  Nothing  on  the  stage  makes  a  scene  seem  so  long  as  to  reel  it 
off  too  fast.  An  audience  guesses  by  your  very  haste  that  you 
think  the  thing  drags.  Unwarned,  the  listener  might  not  notice 
it ;  you  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact,  and  he  loses  patience."  A 
hint  to  preachers  who  talk  too  fast  because  they  have  so  much  to 
say. 

"Nothing  so  commands  silence  as  a  low  voice;  people  are 
hushed  to  hear  you,  and  end  by  listening." 

"  One  of  the  greatest  French  actors  now  living  has  often  told 
me  that  he  could  never  reach  the  pitch  of  emotion  which  so 
deeply  stirs  his  audience,  if  he  did  not  learn  his  parts  by  reciting 
them  cUoud.    His  voice  electrifies  and  guides  him." 

It  is  surprising  to  see  that  in  the  public  schools  of  France  very 
little  attention  is  given  to  reading,  and  that  the  public  schools  of 
America  are  referred  to  as  examples  of  a  proper  cultivation  of 
this  branch  of  education.  Alas  I  if  M.  Legouv6  could  visit  some 
of  our  schools  and  hear  how  the  pupils  read,  he  would  probably 
change  his  mind. 
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THOMAS  J.  MUMFORD 


WITH 


MEMORIAL    TRIBUTES. 


"To  those  who  knew  and  loved  Thomas  J.  Mumford,  this  little  book  will  need  no  justification.  They  «31 
welcome  it,  not  simply  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  but  as  a  fre^h  and  genial  manifestation  ol  his  spirit.  Tbae 
is  not  one  who  knew  him  well  who  may  not  find  here  an  opportunity  to  krow  him  better.  In  the  ktten 
which  furnish  nearly  one-half  of  the  contents  of  this  book,  they  will  recognize  in  the  touch  and  charm  of  lis 
gifted  pen,  new  exhibitions  of  his  playful  lait,  his  earnestness  of  character,  his  strength  of  conrictioCf  th 
heroic  devotion  to  the  truth,  his  unwavering  conscientiousness,  and  that  sweetness  of  heart  which  gave  a  rkb 
aroma  to  hb  whole  life.  And  many  of  those  who  knew  him  not  according  to  the  flesh  may  delight  to  find  is 
the  revelations  of  his  higher  life  that  deeper  touch  of  moral  nature  which  makes  the  «holc  world  kin.  The; 
will  recognize  a  friend  whom  they  would  like  to  have  knowui  as  the  visitor  in  a  picture  gallery  is  now  aci 
then  charmed  and  taken  into  the  friendship  of  some  one  revealing  face,  or  as  Paul  loved  the  Jesus  wbocn  be 
had  never  seen. . .  . 

"Mr.  Mumford's  name  and  fame  might  safely  rest  in  the  work  which  he  did  and  the  recognition  it 
received ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  there  are  many  beyond  the  range  of  his  intimate  personal  friends  nbo  wHJ  be 
glad  to  learn  scmeihing  more  of  the  growth  and  develcfment.thiough  which  it  was  achieved. ...  In  the 
letters  which  arc  presented  in  this  volume,  he  has  unconsciously  furr.ished  us  the  best  kind  oi  autobioscapViy. 
.  .  .  They  reveal  the  struggling  and  aspiring  youth,  the  eager  and  industrioxis  student,  the  kind  husband  and 
father,  the  earnest  preacher,  the  tender  pastor,  and  the  brilliant  journalist. .  . . 

"The  secood  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  personal  and  biographical  tributes  which  were  published 
in  a  few  numbers  of  TA4  Christian  Rigisier  immediately  after  Mr.  Mumford*s  death,  together  with  the 
friendly  notices  from  the  press  which  that  event  called  forth.  Interesting  details  and  portraiture  of  life  net 
revealed  in  his  letters  may  be  found  in  a  biographical  rketch  by  the  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippec  and  in  the  sermci 
of  MuChadwick.  These  papers  have  been  revised  to  adapt  them  to  the  more  peimanent  record  of  this  bock, 
while  the  addresses  made  at  the  funeial  have  been  pi  evened  in  the  same  free  and  spontaneous  form  in  whid 
they  were  caught  by  the  stenographer's  pen.'* 
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